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INTUODUCTOnV NOTE 


DY THK GESKRAl. EDITOR 

I N England, ns in France nnd Germany, the main 
characteristic of the last fifty years, from tlie 
point of view of the student of history, has been that 
new material has been nccmmilating much faster tlian 
it can he assimilated or absorbed. 'J'he sLindard 
n’orks of the lOth-ccnlwrj' historians need to be 
rensed, or even to he put aside as obsolete, in the 
light of the nesv information that is coming in so 
rapidly and in sucli vast bulk. 

'I'he series of wiiich this volume forms a part is 
intended to do something towards meeting the de- 
mand for information brought up to date. Indiridual 
historians will not sit dossm, as once they were wont, to 
VTite tsventy-volumc works in the style of Ilume or 
Eingard, embracing a do 2 cn centuries of annals. It is 
not to be desired that they should — the writer who is 
most satisfflctorj’ in dealing with Anglo-Saxon antiqui- 
ties is not likely to be the one srho svill best discuss the 
antecedents of the Reformation, or the constitutional 
liistory of the Stuart period. But something can be 
done by judicious co-operation. In the thirty-four 
years since the first volume of this series appeared in 
1004, it svould seem that the idea has justified itself, 
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as the various sections haw passed through many 
editions and rerisions varying from six to sixteen. 

Each is intended to give something more than a 
mere outline of one period of our national annals, but 
they have little space for controversy or the discussion 
of sources. There is, however, a bibliography annexed 
to most of the series, which will show' the inquirer 
where information of the more special kind is to he 
sought. Moreover, a number of maps are to be found 
at tlie end of each volume which, as it is hoped, will 
make it unnecessary for the reader to be continually 
referring to large historical atlases — tomes which (as 
we must confess with regret) are not to be discovered 
in every private library. 

The general editor and his collaborators have been 
touched lightly by the hand of time. All regret the 
too early decease of our colleague Henry Carless 
Davis, sometime Regius Professor of Modem History 
in this University, \vho wrote the second of the eight 
volumes of the series. He had several times revised 
his contribution. Most of us survivors continue to do 
the same from time to time, as the pen (or sometimes 
the spade) produces new sources of information. 
Naturally the spade is particularly active for the 
pur\-cying of fresh material for the first of our volumes, 
and tlie pen (or the press) for tiie two last Informa- 
tion must he kept up to date, whatever the epoch 
concerned, even though it is known that much undis- 
covered evidence may yet be forthcoming in the near 
future. 


OsroBD, iij April, 1937 
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PREFACE 


T he period of Englisli history n'hich is covered 
by the present volume possesses a distinctive 
character and unity. With the Norman Conquest the 
nation passes at one bound from the Dark into the 
Middle Age ; the death of Henry HI. marks the 
moment of transition from the first to the second stage 
of our medieval history, from the inventive and ex* 
perimental era to that of consolidation and completion. 
The years 1000*1272 witnessed the beginning and the 
end of some remarkable developments ; the creation of 
English Feudalism, the rejuvenation of the English 
Church, the decisive conflicts of Church and Feu- 
dalism with the State. They also svitnessed the 
trial and failure of autocracy at home, and in foreign 
policy of a premature imperialism. The common law 
and the royal courts of justice were created ; the 
principle of representative government gained general 
recognition. Behind all these developments we can 
trace the progress of another and a wider movement 
in which they are but episodes. It is not, as Thierry 
asks us to believe, a duel between two races. It 
is much rather a struggle of native against foreign 
ambitions and ideas ; a stni^le of which the influence 
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is npparent in every class and almost every individual 
The policy of the Cro^vn is moulded at one time by 
the dream of continental acquisitions, at another fay 
tlic ambition of realising lljat Empire of the British 
Isles which the House of Cerdic had projected. The 
Baronage are dubious whether* like tlieir French cousins, 
to pvirsvje the path of individual aggrandisement, or, 
in the manner of the IVest Saxon witan, to aim at a 
collective control of the administration. The Church 
vacillates between the naUonal and oecumenical ide.als, 
in one breath admitting the Homan theory of the 
Papal power, and in the next denying its logical 
corollaries. T'Jie masses, finally, are divided bet^veen 
their aiieestral love of liberty and their gratitude for 
tlie orderly despotism of their alien rulers. By the 
year 1272 these doubts and diiTiculUes have been 
provt8ion.any solved. The policy of the Church and 
B.aron.age is stereotjTjed ; De Montfort has given a 
clear and consistent form to the aspirations of the 
masses ; the Crown has reluctantly accepted an insular 
policy and the idea of a limited prerogative, 
as the result, England has entered upon the truly 
English phase of her development. tVe dwell par- 
ticularly upon the pQlitic.al aspects of tlie change, for 
politics are tlic main subject of this volume. But in 
art, in literature, in social life, there are similar and 
simultaneous revdations of the nation.d genius ; and of 
these also some account %vUl be found in the following 

The period has been iUummated by Uie researches 
of many considerable lustoriom, and tlie spedfic refer- 
ences which are hereafter made to the ^mtings of 
Bishop Stubbs and Professor Freeman, of J. R. Green 
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and Afiss Norgate, of Professor Maitland, Mr. J. H. 
Round, and Sir James Ramsay, by no means acknow- 
edge all the obligations of the writer to their labours. 
But the book is based throughout upon the original 
authorities. Although the great chronicles of the 
period have been sifted over and over again by expert 
critics, there remain many sources, both narrative and 
documentary, which for one reiKon or another have 
been imperfectly utilised in previous works. Of these 
the ^vriter has endeavoured to make some use. 

In conclusion he would express his grateful thanks 
to the Editor of this series and to Mr. A. L. Smith, 
of Balliol College, for many valuable suggestions and 
corrections ; to Mr. Grant Robertson, of All Souls 
College, for generous permission to reproduce two 
coloured maps from his forthcoming Atlas of the British 
Empire; and above all to the Master and Fellows of 
Balliol College for the indulgence which has made it 
possible that this book should be completed. 

H, W. C. DAVIS. 

Baluol, OxroBD, 190S. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

I N this edition I have introduced references to a 
number of important works which have appeared 
in the last ten years, and have sometimes modified my 
origmal conclusions in deference to the results which 
those works embody. 

H. W. C. DAVIS. 

Baujol, Oxrono, 1915. 



PUBUSHER’S ICOTE TO THE 
ELEVENTH EDITION 

T he bibliograpty has been enlaced and brongbt 
up to date by Mr. H. A. Cronne of King’s 
College, University of London. A note explaining 
the principle of revision will be found on page 541 
at the beginning of the Bibliography. 

1937. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE TO THE 
THIRTEENTH EDITION 

S OME minor corrections in the text, additions to 
the bibliography, and new appendices Local 
Justice ukdek the Norman Kings, Criminous 
Clerks, The Provisions op Oxiord an© of West- 
lONSTEB, have been made by Miss N. D. Humard of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford- 
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ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS 


CIIAITEU I 

TUB NORMA,V COSQVtST (10»J07J) 

T he Nonnan Conquest of England wm the outcome of a 
struggle, short and aposmodic in iti chnr/teicr, lictHccn a 
handful of adventurers and a decadent nation l^'ini; on the outer 
fringe of European politics; and although it nearly airui-tcd the 
int«mts of several powers it occasioned no general ciisturbance of 
intematiooal relations. In fact it the importance of an event were 
to be measured by the commotion which it makes among con- 
temporaries the Norman Conquest might be rcgard&i as of little 
moment for European history. None the less it is one of those 
events which stand os a boundary mark between two stages of 
civilisation; and there is something more than accident in the 
rapidity with which, after the victory of Senlac, Europe emerges 
from the Dark Age into that splendid twilight which a large 
proportion of civilised humanity still prize more highly than the 
morning light of the Hcnaissance or the mingled storm and sun- 
shine of the Ileformatian. Senlac was a symptom, to some extent 
acause, of changes affecting every field of European activity. At 
the first glance Duke IVillism and his Nonnarts fall into the same 
category with the Goths of Alari^ tbe Franks of Clovis, the Vikings 
of Cnut and Harold Hordrada; the Conquest of England seems 
but another example of those predatory migrations which made 
and unmade so many barbarous kingdoms between the close of 
the fourth and the beginning of the twelfth centuiy of our era. 
And even from this point of view the year 1066 constitutes a turn- 
ing poTnt in history, since the Cemquest of England settled the 
brood outlines of European political geography for some time lo 
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come. Without creating anew kingdom the Conqueror enrolled 
another name on the list of European powers ; and the list was 
destined to remain what he had left it until the fifteenth century. 
But the inner significance of the Norman Conquest is the re\-erse 
of that which appears upon the surface. In one sense the Conquest 
ranks among the migrations; but in a truer sense it is the result 
of a reaction against the influence of the borhirians. It marks the 
defeat, in one comer of the West, of the new order by the old, of 
the Teutonic conqueror by Latin civilisation. The withdrawal of 
the legions from the shores of Britain marked the point at which 
the hold of the Roman Empire on the IV'cst began to be relased. 
When William landed at I’erensey the wheel had come full drcle, 
and the spiritual heirs of the Empire held within their grasp so much 
of the imperial inheritance as the Teuton had succeeded in guard- 
ing from Uie attacks of other rivals. When Harold fell beneath 
the Dragon Standard, the last stronghold of Teutonic law and 
institutions, of a liberty which had degenerated into licence, of an 
aristocracy who had outlived their function and their virtues, was 
opened wide for the entry of the Italian prist and Gallic legis- 
lator, 

Btrsfgte The struggle thus decided had been long and desperate. In 
the cour» of it each side learned aome lessons from the other, ond 
Teoion each experienced a striking transformation. The 7eaton became 
half Clirislian; the Roman provincial accepted a code of morals 
and a system of govemmeat which was more than half barbarian. 
The first Teutonic invaders had encountered and had crushed the 
solid mechaiusm of a despotic government; their descendants were 
subdued by the moral force of a tradition. Ihe final rictoiy of 
the Empire was won at a moment when it was difficult to speak 
of the Empire as existing at all, excxpt in a figurative and trans- 
cendental way. Tlie outward form of the old order had vanished 
inrcoverably ; the sacred palace and the offidal hierarchy, the 
legions and the courts of law, the engineer, the architect, the tas- 
coJIcctor, with all their works and deeds were a memory and a 
name. Only the spirit of the Empire still survived ; the craving 
for a visible and political union of cirilUcd peoples, the instinct 
for ailminlstration, the I^al sobtlety, the capacity for self-restraint 
and for concentrating the faculties upon the pursuit of wdMant 
ob)eck While these remained, Rome remained, and a dvilisation 
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THE NORMAN CONQUEST' 


not less complex nor less glorious than that irbich had been lost 
was still within the bounds of posribilitj. 

The Norman Conquest gave England a place in universal The 
history; not only because it dragged her into continental politics pjppjj 
and twisted more closely the ties which bound her Chui-ch to the 
Papal See, but also because it increased her sensibility to new ideas 
and infused into ner society and institutions a spirit and vigour 
which they would never have developed from tiieir own resources. 

The Normans brought with them to England the experience and 
the aspirations of an older and more intellectual stock than that 
from which they and their new subjects were descended. It would 
be easy to exaggerate the degree of Norman originality. Genius 
of any kind was luie among them ; in the higher kinds they were 
totally deficient.* Rut there are two types of ability, each invatu* 
able to a race of pioneers, wj'Ui which we are familiarised by the 
Norman chroniclers. On the one hand we have the great soldiers 
of the invading host— the BelHmea, the Bigod«, the Grantmesnils, 
the Mowbrays; men who are equally remaikable for foi'esight in 
council and for headlong course in the hour of action, whose wits 
are sharpened by danger and whose resolntion is only stimulated by 
obstacles; incapable of peaceful industry, but willing to prepare 
themselves for war and rapine by the most laborious apprentice* 
ship ; illiterate but shrewd ; violent but cunning ; afraid of nothing 
and yet instinctively inclined to gain their point by diplomacyiather 
than by force. On the other hand tbeie we the politicians, men 
such os William Fitzosbein, Heniy J., and Robei-t of Meulan, 
cautious, plausible deliberate; with an imroense capacity for detail, 
and an innate liking for routine ; conscious in a manner of their 
moral obligations, but mainly concerned with small ecooooiies and 
gains; limited in their horiam, but quick to lecognise superior 
powers and to use them for their own objects ; indiffei-ent for their 
own part to high ideals, and yet respectful to idealists; altogether 
a hw-d-beaded, heavy handed, laborious, and tenarious type of men 
England sneered much at the hands of the one type and the othei 
But the soldiers gave her uni^, the statesmen gave her peace, and 

_ >Ori}et!c (iti., 474), like most of bit cootesnwsiws, enlarges chiefly on the high 
tpirft and (ttroa/ence of (Ae At'orman tace. ^nidbinita gent AAjnoiJiTmJrtnti eet « 
nisi rigido tectore coerceatur ad Cacinus pnmptnsinia eat. In omnibus collegiia 
bhicunque {uerint, domiaari app^uat, et eeritatit Sdeiqae tenorem ptaevaticantet 
tmhitionis sestu multocies afTecti sunt." 
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both in a curt, bigb-handed, and ungracious way eerved a useful 
purpose as drill-sergeants. Thqr raised the Engibh to that lerel 
of (ultuie which the continenlal peoples had already reached, and 
left it for the Plantageneta of Anjou to make England in her 
turn a leader among the nations. Henry II. and Edward I, were 
nation-builders in a higher sense than the Conqueior. But it was 
Ihe Nomian Duke who made their work a possibility. And the 
history of the Norman Conquest may be lead with interest, if not 
for its own sake, at all events as a prelude to a more brilliant 
future, 

AnK'o- Had the forces which engaged at Seniae con-esponded uioi-e 
Inland I® fighting strength of the English and the Normans, 

the battle would have been more impressive as a military episode, 
but far less valuable os an object lesson in the science of politics. 
On any field and in an engagement on any scale, nothing short 
of the most desperate odds could have prevented the superiority 
of Norman tactics and equipment from produang their natural 
elTcct. But if the battle bad been one between great armies, and 
if William, after his victory, bad b^n able to march on the capita! 
in overwhelming force, we should not have realised bow slight a 
blow was needed to shatter the political fabric which the Anglo- 
Saxon had painfully built up in the course of several centuries. 
As the case stands we see that the death of a king and the defeat 
of some hastily collected levies could reduce the most ancient state 
n Europe to a state of bewilderment and anarchy. 

The old English kingdom had never been much more than a 
federation of tribal commonwealths for the purpose of mutual 
defence ; the importance of co-operating even for this purpose had 
been seldom realised except in the last extremity of danger. Pro- 
vincial jealousies and the feuds of noble houses had often spoiled 
the fairest and most needful plans for cohimon action ; and unity 
was preserved much more by the force of sentiment than from a 
conviction of expedien^. 

The Tlie customs of the West Saxon state demanded that the 

West descendants of Cerdic, even at their worst and weakest, should 

MonsreJiykeep the royal title. Any representative of the House who 
pos!^»8set^ the capacity to rule as well as reign was expected by 
public opinion to make the most of bis position for his own 
advantage sttd the comatoa good.. On the one or two occeshsat 
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whcQ SDcii a King had ruled in Wesiiex an English nation flashed 
into ezbtmce; when be duappeam), so too did the brief conscious- 
ness of unity. But the d^Tiasty remained as the memorial of these 
brilliant moments, as the promise and potency of others yet to 
come. Philosophers have mocked at liereditary monarchies as 
though they were equaUy irrattona] and osele^ in every stage of 
cirilisarion. But so long as social duties are envisaged in the 
form of personal obligations, monaiviiy is the one practicable form 
of government, and it is better that the monarchy should be 
hereditary. Symbols, while men are still at a loss to distinguish 
between them and the realities for which they stand, ought to be 
as indestructible as men can make them. A family is, in such 
an age, a better symbol of national unity than the most gifted . 
individua), simply because the family will last the longer, and by 
the mere force of longevity will command more loyalty than the 
genius of any self-made ruler. When the iine of Danish usurpers 
was abruptly terminated by the death of Ilarthacnut, England 
was able to seise the opportunity of freedom because tbe House 
of Cerdic, though represented only by a feeble devotee, still com- 
manded unquestioning respect. The cose was different at the Posbionef 
death of flarold son of Godwia Excusably but rosbly this Mayor 
of the Palace had chafed against conventions which his father had 
respected. He failed to see that the cause of national unity owed 
much more to these conventions than to the ability which his 
house hod placed at the d(sp<is|l of the lawful Eing. la the vain 
belief that energy, diplomatic skill, and the art of appealing to 
common interests, were a sufficient title to the first dignity in the 
state, he had induced the nation to disregard the principle of 
beredityand to take himself as the successor of St. Edward. His 
error was apparent even before hb death at Senlac ; neither mgent 
perils nor gratitude for his great services could keep the nation 
true to him. But the full consequences of the miscalculation were 
felt when he was gone. The English hod been reasoned out of 
their attachment to the House of Cerdic, and they had not learned 
to follow the House of Godwin, Tlie truth that might is right 
bad been impressed on them with only too much effect : those who 
could have done something to defend an est^lished dynasty fell to 
quarrelling over an elective crown whidi they were none of them to 
wear; while those who liad no hope of gaining the prize for them- 
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selves stood aloof, determined to make the best terms that they 
mi^ht with the victorious candidate. On the day after Senlac 
England was no nation but a ger^aphical expression. Each pro- 
vince, each town, each family looked to its own interests. Govern- 
ment was at a standstill. There was no thought of concerted 
resistance. 

WiUlasn The day after the battle was spent by the Normans in collecting 
w*Canter spo'ls and burying thdr dead. Amongst the fallen, at the spot 
bury, where the standa^s of the Dragon and the Fighting Jlan had been 
5^'^^'plantcdand where afterwards the high altar of the Abbey Church of 
Battle stood, the corpse of Harold was found, naked and mutilated 
almost beyond recognition. Whether from vulgar resentment or, 
, as one would prefer to think, from a fear that Harold dead might 
be a more dangerous rival than Harold living, ^Villiam refused his 
adversary the honour of a Christian burial. The last of the West 
Saxon Kings was dishonourably interred on the tea-shore; and the 
site of his grave is said to have been kept a secret’ Oa the second 
(Jay Witliatn and his men returned to Hastings to wait for the 
expected submission of the English. But Uve days elap'cd without 
the appearance of ambassadors ; and it became plaia that a further 
demonstration would be needed before the country would under- 
stand the full import of the fight of Senlac. Ignorant of what 
Tesistance might be taking shape behind the curtain of the Sussex 
> Weald, William shaped bis march to the north-east, that he might 
seize the Cinque Ports and sccui^bis communications with Nor- 
mandy before moving northward upon London. At Romney he 
took a stern revenge for the mishandling of some Norman sbip< 
which had steered to this port, mistaking it for Pevensey. The 
severity struck terror into the garrison which Harold had placed in 
his new castle on the cliff at Dover. Witliout waiting to test the 
boasted impregnability of the place they sent their messengers 
half way to Romney to arrange a capitulation. Accordingly the 
castle and the town passed without a struggle into Norman hands 
but not before the common soldiers had fir^ the town for the sake 
of plundering and had reduced the greater part of it to ruin. But 

lAxother story Is that be waa bonoorably buried by the Canons of Walthsm. 
See Ihe U»e« D* Seorfo/ Crwu {rt. Slobbs). The lescnd (ba( Harold 

escaped and beeatne a bermii Stst ecesra in Ailred'i tract Or Vila tl iliratHhi 
Edworii Con/ttiani (MteheU CArea. Angt».Normiad4i, Ii., p. axia.), a eompositiop 
of the neat eentary. 
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the Duke, Jest this outrage should discourage otbere of the English 
from a quiet submisaion, gave compensaUon to the victims. After 
a stay of eight daj’s in Dover, during which he received reinforce* 
ments from Normandy and strengthened and garrisoned the castle, 
he moved inland to Canterbury which he found as ready as Dover 
to receive him. The way to London was now open, when an unex- 
pected mischance checked his march. Disease had appeared among 
his troops, as the result of the autumn season and their own excesses, 
even before they left Dover ; and at a day’s march beyond Canter- 
bury tVifiiam too feii ill. For a month his main host remained 
motionless waiting for his recovery, and it was fortunate that be 
bad no opponent bold enough to profit by thU enforced idleness. 


THX CAMPAIGN or 1066 



As it turned out the delay Was not an utter waste of time. Feeimg 
The 'men of south and eastern England began to realise that nocoun^ 
leader of the national cause was forthcoming, and accordingly 
thought them of making peace while there was yet time. Win- 
chester, the dower-town of the Confessor's widow and the ancient 
Capital of Wessex, folloired the lead of Canterbury and Dover, 
without waiting to learn the attitude of London and the Witan. 

Edith herself commended the dedsion of her citizens and joined 
with them in sending gifts to the author of her brother’s fall. 

Other towns of less consequence took their cue from Winchester. 
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Their citizens, to use the graphic but uncomplimentarj simile of 
a Nonnan poet, flocked to Witliam’s camp like fiiea to a running 
sore.* Only London made no sign, and this was soon discovered 
to be the result of divided councils. Three different parties bad 
fui'uaed within the capltaL The earls Edwin and Alorcar had 
carefully refrained from compromising themselves by an appear- 
ance at Senlac. The fall of Harold was to them almost a matter 
for self-congratulation. Possibly they hoped that the crown might 
be coiifcrreil on one of tltemaelves, more probably they anticipated 
an opportunity of converting their earldoms into independent prin- 
cipalities by selling their services to the highest bidder. Another 
|jarty, headed by the most patriotic of the clergy, thought that the 
time had come to restore the House of Cetdic in the person of 
Election Elgar Atheling. Thanks to the persuasions of thi« party the 
Atheling was proclaimed as Kng; and Edwin and Morcar, while 
abstaining from all promises of allegiance, undertook to help him 
io the struggle with the Norman. But they eonflned themselves 
to promises ; and all attempts to organise resistance broke down 
before the intrigues of a faction which had revived, for one reason 
or another, to make terms with ^Viliiam. No doubt the foreign 
bishops belonged to it; but the leaders who are mentioned byname 
were native Englohmen. Esegar the sherifl'ofMiddlesez had fought 
at Scnloc. He had seen enough of Norman military methods to 
know the futility of resutance, and was now in secret correspond- 
once with ^Villiam; a premia that he should be left to rule 
London at his pleasure secured his complete devotion to the 
inrarler.* The IVimate SUsaod saw no hopie of l^timisiBg his 
more than dubious position exrept by making terms with the 
invader. The English had disowned the Primate as uncanonically 
appointed ; and the place in their councib which should have been 
his now belonged to hk rival, Aldred the Archbishop of York. 
ITiough Stigand’s usurpation of the see of Itobert of Jumi^ges was 
one among the pretexts which William had alleged for the in- 
vaMon, the ArdibUhop might still curry favonr by toming traitor 
WMiiim Ixjfoie treachery ceased to be vauable. With such ^lies in 
London WillL-im could aflbnl to act deliberately, and when, about 
Nov.- the oeginning of Novemtier, he resumed his march, instead of 
''^attempting to force the passage of the Thames at London he 
*OuyotAiiueas.6>a£ ■ C117 of Amietit, 660 S. 
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moved up the stream and crossed at Wallingford ; a move which 
cut the communications of hAndon with the north and gave the 
hesitating full time for reflection- On the north bank of the river 
he was joined by Stigand to whom he gave a veJcome as politic 
as it afterwards proved to be bypocridcai, llien began a slow 
wheeling movement of the invading army towards London. Both 
before and after the crossing of the ISiames the country was 
ruthlessly laid waste, and if the evidence of the chroniclers were 
wanting that of Domesday Book would still enable us to trace 
the line of march. The I/mdoners found themselves threatened London 
with starvation and blockade; they threw their last scruples to*®^“‘“ 
the wind, and resolved to make a virtue of necessity. On bis 
arrival at Little Berkhampstead the Duke was greeted by an embassy 
of peace.^ It included all the men of mark who had remained in 
London ; the submission which they offered was unanimous and 
unconditional Edwin and Morcar do not seem to have been 
present. They had drawn ofl' to the northward with their forces 
while the way was still clear.* But the Atheling, Aldred of York, 
Wulfstan bishop of Worcester, Waller bishop of Hereford, and 
some unnamed representatives of London made their appearance 
and offered the crown to the invader. Hie ofler was accepted after 
a show of hesitation which was perhaps demanded by the convene 
tional morality of the age. The Duke encamped outside the city 
white his advance guard constructed a fortress within the dty walls 
and made other needful preparations for bis reception. On Grrist-Williiin's 
mas day he was crown^ at IVestminsler by the Archbishop 
York ; and Stigand, whose highest function was thus transferred is< 
to another, recmved the first intimation that his treachery had been 
futile. The true character of the King’s titles though obscured by 
the use of the ancient ritual was impressed on the spectators by 
an untoward accident. The shoots of acclamation which greeted 
the new sorereigo when the Archbishop iM'esented him to the people 
were misinterpreted by the Norman guards who stood outside the 
minster. .They supposed that the King’s life was threatened and 
fired the surrounding bouses to create a diversion. The rongre« 

* See (fr Bving'i retnailtf in £. H. Jt., xiu.. p, 17 and Ster.lon, WilUam llu 

P, 332. 

’Ttie Chronicle (D. Text) and Florence taja tliat Edwin and Stertar came to 
Berlhasipetead. W. Sfahneabno' than, howew, *1 Sying to tie noitii; 
which ia indirecUr eonfirraed hy Wilbam o< PotMa, who caya that they met (he 
Dnke at Eaxkinf. ia, aAei faia coronation. 
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gatioD, alarmed in their tarn, tti^ed into the open air without 
waiting for the conclusion of the ceremony, and the King was left 
almost alone with the ofiidating bishops. The necessary forms 
were hastily fulfilled while the confusion was still at its height. 
Amidst a tumult suScicnt to shake the strongest courage William 
took the royal oath, protni'ed to treat the English with the same 
justice as his Norman subjects,* and iuued tlie customary first in* 
junction of an English king, that peace should be obsermi through* 
out his realm. &ldom has an English reign commenced with a 
more appropriate or inanspicious incident. The panic was a gnm 
commentary on the difierence between the facts and fictions of the 
situation. Hailed as the lawful heir of natire kings, as the free 
choice of a free people, the new soTcreign moved in a cloud of 
fean and suspicions, trusting for protection to the interested and 
lawless loyalty of a soldiery whom his subjects execrated. 

Mean?** To amend this state of things was the work which lay im* 
mediately before the Qng. For the present there had been 
ties * enough of conquest and repine. The west and north, which the 
invader’s hand had not yet touched, might be left to themselves 
until the government of the south and east had been placed on 
a secure footing. Nothing was so likely to accelerate surrenders 
as the spectacle of order emerging from chaos in the conquered 
districts. Without delay William began to proride for the govern* 
ment of London, the maintenance of discipline among his followers, 
and the establishment of hb authority in the open country. The 
new castle at London was pushed forward ; a new sheriff was ap- 
pointed in the place of E«egar;* but at the same time the cituens 
received a charter confirming to them and' their children the 
priril«ges which they had enjoyed in Edward’s day.* The Nonnan 
garrison received strict ordere to refrain from riolcnce and plunder, 
and military courts were estabibhed with a summary jurisdiction 
over all offenders. A pardon, though not a free one, was offered 
’ to all Englishmen who had not actually fought on Harold’s side. 
Tliose who accepted the boon were alloi^ to ransom their estates 
by the payment of a fine to which in some cases was added the 
obligation of providing boctages. The fines, no doubt, were heavy 
and, however light, would still hare remained unreasonable; since 

* W. Vlilm., CtMla p. aja. 

*Sce Roontt. G. dt P. 


CAarltn, p. 97. 
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pwive olxslicncc lo & Kin;* who hud been chosen b/ the nation 
and anointed by the Cliorch was no crime in Kn;;IUh or in Nurtnaa 
law. iiut (uch terms were tnodemte in that age of iron; and 
Williatn felt no »cruplo about rcroin" them when his power was 
more thoroughly cstablisiied. Twenty year* later the l)ornesday 
Dook shows that few FlnglUlimen remained amongst the tenanUdn* 
cliicf of any shire. Even the most fortunate only kept, in tlic long 
run, a portion of the lands which had been theirs in Edwani’s day. 

Tlie King himself was not rapacious; but he could not aiTonl to 
disappoint his Normans, or to leave the land ungarrisoned. The 
slightest eviiience, or a mere suspicion, provcsl fatal to an English 
landowner. The natural leaden of the conquervd race were slowly 
eliminated by a proscription which was the more odious because 
cloaked with all the formi of law. 

For the preaent, however, the situation maile fair promises im-Mofesa^ 
peratire; and men of wealth srers allowed to delude lhcmsch’w“'”^“*“ 
with the hope that the change of rulers meant no change in the 
position of the native race. Many submissions were acconiingly 
received at Ilarking. which tlie King liad selected as a safer resi- 
denco than 'London, llie tnidlaods and the north began to come 
in ; and the appearance of Edwin and Mortar seemed to prove 
the wfsdoro of the King’s moderate policy. Ibey were met with 
no reproaches for their tardiness. William gave thorn fair words 
and restored all their pos'-cssioos. Tlie one condition which he 
attached to his pardon was that they should remain, as honoured 
guests, about his person. Captivity, so courteously disguised, lost 
half its sting, and it is said that the vanity of Edwin was soothed 
by the suggestion that he should.tnany one of William’s daughters. 
Meanwhile those whose offences it was safe to punish had to pay 
a heavy ransom for the slightest act by which they had implied a 
preference for William’s rivals. While Edgar Atheljrg was still 
in the position of a king, elected but uncrowned, the abbacy of 
Peterborough happened to fall vacant. The choice of the monks 
fell upon one Brand, their prior, who in hu simplicity applied 
for confirmation to the Atheling. For lighting on that side, or 
any side at all, the good man had ho mind, but it was his ill 
fortune to be, in unquiet times, no weather-prophet. His mis- 
take of judgment cost the abbey forty marks of gold, and yet 
Peterborough came off lightly by comparison with lay offenders.* 

* See the Conqueror'* chertu of con&rmstioa to Abbot Dtand, Ktgntt No. S. 
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ToUl confiscation was the usual penalt/. *1116 chaplain William 
of Poitiers mentions a progress which the King made at this moment 
to receive submissions, and eulogises the compassion which his master 
showed to suppliants. The wholesale changes of ownership in the 
south-eastern counties, to which Domesdaj Book bean witness, are 
prohablj the outcome of this joumej ; in the beggarlj' portions 
sometimes left to the widows and children of fallen Englishmen we 
may discern the workings of that compassion which mored the 
biographer to eloquence. 

The spoils There was wisdom in praising a man who understood so well 
the advisability of rewarding his apologists. The lion’s share of 
the spoil went, as was natural, to the barons who had helped the 
enterprise with their swords. Bat many of the movables seized 
in Harold’s treasoij, or received in the form of gifts and fines, 
found their way to the men who controlled the public conscience. 
Valuable presents, jewelled roods, boots in costly bindings predous 
stuffs, and vessels of silver, were distributed far and wide among 
the monasteries of France. Most lavish of all was the largesse 
ofiered to St Peter’s Church at Rome; and Harold’s famous 
banner, the Fighting Man, was presented to Pope Alexander 
as a fitting recompense for that which he had sent to William 
before the expedidon. Those critics, who even in the councils of 
the Pope had questioned the justice of the Norman cause, were now 
reduced to silence. Nearer bone we hear of two Normans, the one 
a monk and the other a plain knight, who declined to share in the 
spoils of what they still regarded as an unrighteous undertaking. 
This honest couple obduneJ some celebrity by their refusal but 
found no imitators.* In the eyes of most contemporaries William 
was justified by his success and the use to whidi be turned it. 
svnnim Though several ^months bad elapsed lince William turned bis 
back on Normandy, notbing had occinred in his absence to disturb 
mindr, the peace of the Duchy ; and in &ct an illness, so timely that rumour 
imputed it to poison, carried off Conan H. of Brittany, one of 
Normandy’s most restless neighbours, while William’s attendon was 
absorbed in the afiiuis of England.* Yet the need of &e^ supplies 
and reinforcements, and the reflection that Normandy, for some 

> Freeman, N, re., pp. 444 L 

The el tht fmon ttanea bon 

\V 3 Uun M Jenuigee. 
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yean to come, mu^t be tcfl in the htiads of Ti'cegcrcnla made William 
desirous to reWsit the Duchy befim entering upon the second and 
more toibome stage of his Ihiglisb wntuie. lie cannot hare 
anticipated, nor was it to be the case, tliat the remote north and 
w(Mt of England would accept the revolution which he had effected 
until personal contact had taught them to respect him. He was 
probably at a io« to know the precise form which rcswtance would 
awume. But Harold’s $aru and other member* of the Hou«e of 
Godwin were at large in the soiilh-wnt; ami it w/u unlikely that 
the King of Denmark, Sweyn EstiithsMin, who had already been 
once dbappoinlcd of the Englbh crown, would let the present 
opportunity pass unheeded. Either of these rival interests was 
certain to command the aid of a considerable party. Accordingly 
the King had not left England witJiont taking elabomte jirecau- 
Uons to secure Ute lands already won. The country south of the 
'Ihames he placed in the charge of his half-brother, Odo, bishop 
of llaycuz, on whom at the same time he confcrrwi the earldom 
of Kent and the custody of Dover castle. Otio’s government 
extended, hr practical purpose*, no farther we*t than Winchester. 
All beyond wa* hostile country, and Im duty was rather to guard 
commimicaliuni witli Uie continent than to prosecute further 
conquests. North of the Thames Mllliam Fiuinlicm received a 
similar but more responsible position. Hi* government included 
East Anglia, tlw Fen Country', and lire enrJdoms of Edwlrr and 
Morcar. As warden of the newly constructed castle at Norwich 
he was to provide against posnble invasions from Denmark.* As 
Eail of Hereford he was to watch the Webh and to prevent 
them from concerting measures of naislance with the English 
patriots, llcrnicia alone of all the northenr districts was left 
outside the sphere of Fitzosbem’s command. Osulf the native earl 
had up to this point disregarded the Normans altogether; the 
task of dealing with lum was committed to a Northumbrian thegn, 
Copsige by name, whose local inffuence and former connection with 
To^ig created a presumption that be would be a useful and a pliant 

‘William of PoUieri give* the name of tlie cutlet* Ouenti. Ramsay, Founda- 
)!., p. 179, idcntifie* Gutnia with WineheMcr, a hypothesii also adopted by 
Lappenbete. ii., p. 69. But Norwich (Krnto fits better with the details In 

William of Poitiers. Orderic subsequemly mentions rutotbern as governor of the 
Isle of WigM. a lUtemeot wtttb l» eoiiliiiiw4 by Mi. Round’s tnvmtigauoo* 
JV. C H. Hanu, voL f., p. 408) ; but Hugh of Grammesnil was the first governor 
of Hampshire (Orderic, voL Si., pp. 167, 186, at8). Ralph Cuader, afterwards earl 
of Norfolk, was s son-Io-law of william Fitiosbern (Otderie, ii., aaa). 
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instrnmcnt. As a final precaution all those Englishmen who might 
sers-e as the figure-heads of a rebellion were taken to Normandy in 
the King’s train. Edgar Atheltng, Stigand, Waltheof the Earl of 
Northampton and Huntingdon, Edwin, and Morcar are special!/ 
mentioned among the hostages who graced the Conqueror's tri- 
umphal entry into Rouen. Their enforced journey afforded an- 
other proof, if proof were still needed, that their submission had 
failed to earn William's confidence and that, however honourably 
they might be treated at his court, they were an object of con- 
temptuous cuiiosity to the meanest of his Norman snbjects. 

Dlseen- In Normandy the King remained until the close of the year. 

EnjUnd, Icam that he mode careful (llspositions for the govemment of 

> 0 ^ the Duchy,* but are left to conjecture what other business claimed 
his attention. It cannot however have been unimportant, «ince 
ominous events occurred to complicate the position of bis lieutenants 
some time iKfore he reappeared in England. The lockless Copsige 
had scarcely set foot in his new earldom before he was attack^ at 
a banquet by the partisans of Osuff who fired a church to which 
he fled for sanctuary, and slew him in tlie act of attempting to 
escape the flames. On his death the Northumbrians put aside all 
care as to their future relations with the Norman; and five weeks 
later their chosen leader perished Ignobly in a scuffle with a highway 
robber. But the resistance of tbc southern shires took a less spas- 
■ modic shape. William’s regents quickly aojuired an evil reputa- 
tion. They were charged with oppressive conduct towards all the 
noblest of the English, and with condoning the worst excesses of their 
soldiery. The castles whidi they built far and wide, and the unpaid 
labour service which they exacted for this purpose, brought home the 
meaning of conquest to the minds of the En'^IUh with a new end 
galling emphasis. At Hereford the completion of the castle was 
followed by an obstinate revolt. Eadric. sumamed the Wild, a 
thane of mark in northeni Herefordshire, had never mode sabmHsfon 
to the Normans. As often as the castle garrison attacked his lands 
they were beaten off, and ^mpathUers gathered round him so 
fast that in August he was able in his turn to begin awressive 
operations. The brothers Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, the princes of 
North Wales and Powis, came to his assistance ; the allies carried 
fire anti 8« ord to the walls of Hereford and even farther eastward, 
u., 177. 
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while the parri.<on waited idly for assistance which the ref^nts 
could ill aRoni to give. 

For in the cast also there had l>cen an alarm of danger from Eustace ol 
an unex(»ected quarter. 'ITie malcontents of Kent enlisted on their®®’*'®?”* 
side no less a person than Eustace of Boulogne, who after figuring 
with more prominence than distinction in the fight at Senlac had 
failed to obtain the rewards to which he thought himself entitled 
by his relationship with the Confessor and the Conqueror. The 
exact form which his revenge was to hare taken we do not know, 
and it is possible that be did not know himself. But he arranged 
with bis English confederates to land by night at Dover and, as a 
first step, to surprise tiie castle. The moment of execution was 
not ill relccted. Eustace and his knights made their appearance 
while Odo of Bayeux and his deputy I)e Monlfort were on the other 
tide of the Tliames; and the Kentishmen lost no time in assem- 
bling to aid the Count’s design. If the besiegers could have shown 
a creditable front for a day or two they would have been assisted 
by a more general rising. Out Eustace drew of? at the fiist repulse; 
an unexpected sally changed his retreat to a rout, and for the 
second time in his life he fled from Dover covered with dbgrace. 

When the times became more scUletl William could afibrd to 
despise so pusillanimous a rival. Eustace was in the end restored 
to favour and received a share of William’s later conquests. But 
the support which he had found in England caused no little anxiety 
to the regents ; it boded ill for the Norman interest if the King of 
Denmark should seize the opportunity of William’s absence. 

But Sweyn, though urgently invited by the rebels, neither sent 
nor came. ■ It may be that his natural irresolution was increased 
by the diplomacy of his rival, for there is a story, appmently 
relating to this juncture, about an English abbot who bore to 
the Danish court a flattering message from the Conquetur, and 
obtained a truce,* In the choice of such a messenger there is 
nothing to surprise us. The leaders of the English hierarchy 
were now convinced that in WilJiamls success lay the only hope of 
a return to settled govei-nmenL Thanks to the efforts of such 
men as Aldred of York and Wulfslan of Worcester, the King, on 
his return to England (Dec. 6, 1067X found that a native party, 
recruited frcuzi ail cJ&ssei^ Jmd kven foimcd in his favour. Their 
• AT. c., IV., p. 7ja. 
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loyalty was not even shaken by the confiscations and the heavy 
Danegeld which signalised his return. The conquered districts 
remained absolutely quiet while he proceeded to the reduction of 
the west. 

Revolt of The precipitation of Harold, rather than any want of good 
cause, had prevented the men of the south-western 
shires from mustering to the EngliA side at Senlat, The influence 
and estates of the House of Godwin t^ere nowhere greater than in 
Devonshire and Cornwall; to Eieter Godwin’s widow and the 
remnants of her family naturally turned their steps when the 
midlands and the east were lost. In wealth, in privileges and 
in importance this city might challenge comparison with London, 
, York, or Winchester, and it was the natural metropolis of south- 
western England. Supported by many of the local thegns, and 
emboldened by their own want of military experience, the citizens 
imagined that they could treat with William upon equal terms. 
They spent the year 1067 in organising their resources. Their walls 
were strengthened, forces were levied Jo the neigbbouringshirps; 
the foreign traders living In the town were compelled to give 
assistance, and embassies asking for eo-operation were sent to other 
towns. On receiving from William a demand that their chief men 
should appe-v before him and swear fealty the citizens of Exeter 
replied that they would neither take an oath nor admit the King 
within their walls. They were prepared to pay him the accustomed 
royal dues but would admit no other limitation of their independ- 
ence. To this remarkable oOer, which proved how completely the 
idea of national onity was overshadowed in EngliA minds by a 
provincial patriot’ism, William made the short reply that it was 
not his custom to rule upon conditions of inch a character; early in 
the year 1008 he marched on Exeter, leading an army in which 
Englishmen appeared for the first time beside his mercenaries and 
Norman vassjs. The projected federation of the western boroughs 
had come to nothing; those of Dorset submitted passively when 
the Conqueror appeared before their gates*; and the news of his 
unimpeded advance had a sobering effect upon the citizens of 
Exeter. Before he reached that city he was met by amba^adors 
ofieting hostages and absolute siibmissioo. Their offers were 
accepted, but they only Rpreaented the party of common sense and 
* Reead. pp, 436 L 
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moderation. AnoUier party, who held theniselTcs too deeply com* 
promised for pardon, insisted upon & prolongation of the struggle, 
and the gates were closed in William’s face. It was to no purpose 
that he letl the hostages before Ujc walls and put out the eyes of 
one as an earnest of what tlie others ought expect A siege of 
eighteen days was necessary, the walls were already undermined, 

Ijefore saner counsels regained esceodaa^; Oiere were bitter com- 
plaints of treachery when the civic authorities concluded a surrender. 

Hut (he citizens found little cause to regret their humiliatioa 'Iliey 
were spared from pillage and escaped with no worse punishment 
than the bunfcn.of constructing and maintaining a new castle. 

'I'his leniency, greater than was elsewhere shown to more deserring 
cities, was justified by subsequent events; when next we find the 
dtizens of Exeter in arms they ere fighting in defence of the new 
castle against their fellow-countiytrtcn. 

The occasion for this display of gratitude was rot Jong in 
coming. An Indian fakir, we are told by I’lutarch, once demon- 
strated to Alezaader the difiiculty of conquest by laying a dr^Ftrcltci 
ox-hide before him and inviting him to stamp it level with 
ground; whenever one edge was pressed down the others only rose loas ' 
the higher. For a time it seemed as though William’s eflbrta 
would be frustrated in this way. Ihe submission of I>eronshire 
followed upon that of Exeter, and an uneventful march through 
Cornwall satisfied the King that the remotest corners of the South 
were cowed. But Gytha had escaped from Exeter before the 
surrender ; the soiu of Harold were collecting ships and men at the 
court of Uiarmaid of Dublin; and in the north and midlands 
rebellions suddenly broke out under the leadership of the English- 
men on whom William had most relied. The details m given in 
our authorities, are fragmentary and bard to piece together. This 
much is dear that Edwin and Morcar esca/ ed to Klerciaand raised 
their standard in alliance with the Wekh, while almost simul- 
taneously the Nortfaumbnans declared for Edgar Atheling, taking 
as their leader the Englishman Gospatric, who had recently pur- 
chased from William the right of nicoeedirg Copsige in Bernicia. 

If there was a connection between the two outbreaks the com- 
manders had no common plan; and it is eren doubtful whether 
Edwin and hlorcar fought for the Atheling or for their own hand. 

They endeavoured to give tbeir ventore a national complexion. 
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Tlicir enTop scoured England to enlist supporters, and prayers for 
their success were offered in many of the churches. But their 
personal popularity and great connections availed them little against 
the general awe of William. In the end they were compelled to 
make the most of Merdan levies and of assistance lent by the tVelsb 
prince Bleddyn who, through his brother's death, recently 
become sole ruler of Powis and North Wales. The earb may 
have counted fur a moment on the sons of Harold who about this 
time set sail from Dublin ; but these invadere failed in an attempt 
on Bristol; their expedition degenerated into a series of forays 
along the south-west coast; and at the mouth of the Avon they 
were so roughly handled by the men of Somerset that they returned 
in discomfiture to Dublin. Meanwhile the army of the earls melted 
into air at the news of William's coming. He allowed them to 
make their peace once more since, contemptible as they were, their 
names had ttUl some weight among the English, But from this 
moment they were earls in name only and other means than thdr 
Influence were rapidly prepared for bolding down the midlandr. 
The shire of Leicester, with the dignity of an eai), was given W 
Robert of Meulan ; the county borough was colonised with Nor* 
mans ; and castles were erected both at IVarwjck and at Nottingham 
before the King moved off to deal with the rebellion of the north. 
T^c Ri»- Here too his task was one of no great diflicultj. Gospatric'f 
Nonh**** P'®" formod in a moment of impulse; although the 

locS citizens of York, asainst the persuasions of Archbishop Aldred, 
insisted upon joinim; him, he found himself without an army and 
without allies. Indeed the King of Scots, to whom he should 
naturally hare turned for help, was at this moment harrying 
Bcrnicia in revenge for a raid whidi Gospatric had committed upon 
Cumberland a few months previously, when rebellion was still 
undreamed of.* Caught between two fires Gospatric preferred to 
throw himself upon the mercy of the Scot Tliey met upon the 
banks of the Wear in the nei.;hbourhood of Durham where Gos- 
patrie had formed a camp of refuge; and ilalcolm, moved to pity 
by the forlorn plight of Gospatric and the Alheling, offered them 

1 The order of ewnu at thst point is extremeljr obteore. See N. C., iv., App. 
R., and Rsmur. Fnijaheni, iL. p. So. The ma.n Cict. (bat Malcolm rceeiv^ the 
faRitiTti. is xiveti in the D. and & teals of Ibe Chronicle Tbe meeting si Wear. 
mouth is gTveti, with the erroneoss date of 1070, in Simeon of Uorhato, II. A.# 
p. tpo. 
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an asylum in Scotland. Cut at the same time he opened negotm* 

Hons with the Norman through the instrumentality of ASgelwine, 
bishop of Durham.* Con'cquenUj William met no opposition 
when he drew near to York. The dtizens, submitting to the 
inevitable, sent envoys to meet him with the keys of the city. He 
made a quiet entrance, laid the foundations of a castle within the 
walls, received the submission of some Northumbrian thegns who 
had not followed Gospatric's (light, and accepted Slalcolm's olTcn 
of friendship.* 

A successor to Gosp.atric was found in the person of the Flemish Robert de 
adventurer Colwrt de Comminea, and William thought that for 
the present he could aifonl to leave the north in the hands of this 
subordinate. After quartering a goir^n of 500 men at York the 
King marched peacefully and by stow stages to the south, |Musing 
as he went to commence new castles at Lincoln, Huntingdon and 
Cambridge. All resistance seemed at an end, and he now ventured 
to dismiss the mcrcenariei by whom he had been hitherto supported. 

He was not alone in his view of the situation; for at this very 
moment Godwin’s widow, Gytha, and her supporters, who bad so 
long continued to hope for a reaction, stole away from their hiding 
place on the Isle of Steep Holm in the Bristol Channel and went, 
like many on English refugee before them, to claim the protection 
of Baldwin VI, of Flanders. 

Suddenly Northumberland gave the signal for the outbreak ofsewnd 
new and worse commotions. Robert de Commines had descended 
on that wild country with a retinue which spoiled and harried 10 O 9 
without distinguishing too nicely between friends and enemies. 

The first impulse of the wretched Northumbrians was to escape by 
flight ; but the hard winter made flight impossible. ITiey turned 
at bay ; and on the night of January S8 when Robert and his 
men, unconscious of the danger, were at Durham enjoying the 
bishop's hospitality, an armed multitude broke through the gates 
and rushed into the city. Jlany of the Normans were murdered 
in their beds. The bishop’s house w&s fired and Robert de Com- 
mines perished in the flames. Of the 700 men who had formed 
his retinue barely one or two escaped to tell the stoiy. Meanwhile 
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at York an armed band of Englishmen attacked the new castle; 
and the Atbeling returned from Scotland, at the head of a small 
force, to direct their enterprise. It was a premature outbreak 
William answered the uigent summons of the garrison by a forced 
march which brought him down on the besiegers long before he 
was expected. They scattered not without some loss of life. The 
Atheling fled to Scotland and William, after building a second 
castle, this time outside the city walls, retired to keep the Easter 
feast at Winchester. Two such rapid victories over York blinded 
him to the possibilities of mischief which still lay undeveloped in 
the north. 

Coming of Spring wore into summer and events still seemed to justify 
his confidence. Nothing occurred to disturb the peace except a 
second and last raid of Harold’s sons upon the west which ended 
as ingloriously as the first- But then, in the latter half of August, 
the long«exp^ed Danish fleet was sighted off the eastern coast. 
It did not bring King Sweyn himself, but bis two elder son*, 
Harold and Cnut, and his brother Osbiom were on board ; the ship 
crews were a motley horde of Danes, Frisians, Saxons, Poles, and 
Wends, some the subjects of Sweyn, otliers free volunteers at* 
tracted by the wealth of England. ’Ihere were in all 240 vessels, 
carrying perhaps 10,000 nien.> So far as numbers went it was a 
formidable expedition; when, after aimless attempts to effect a 
landing in Kent and Suflolk, the ships crept into the Humber, it 
teemed that the cause of Sweyn would be supported by a con- 
siderable part of England. The Danes were met not only by the 
survivors of the former insurrection, by the Atheling, Gospatric, 
and their fellows ; but also by men like Wallheof who had so far 
accepted the Norman rule; and with their chiefs there came an 
immense multitude of common men, “riding and marching gladly” 
as tlie Clironicicr bos it.* 'Fhe people of Lincoln and Northumbria, 
who were not forgetful of their Danish ancestry, probably felt 
more enthusiasm for the nephew of Cnut than they had ever felt 
for Harold or the Atheling. 


FiH e{ 
Ywk. 
Sepu iaS9 


Slowly as the fleet had moved the Danes outpaced the prepara- 
tions of the King. The garrisons at York sent word to their 

* Ai to the etew wbicb sa aeBage ship might caajr tee the ifira^ula 5 
EJmendi, iJ 50, 67, In Lieheniunn's VngeJntiU GtukUkIsaMtIltn ; in each com 
the noRiber of paoengets ii aboat So^ anU the tbip la deacribea as oveiladen. 

*i 4 . 5 . C., D. text. 
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master that thej couH hoM the' castles for a year if need be, and 
accordingly William took his time.. But the ^ast was ill-jastiiled 
by the event. On September Slst, the Danes and English streamed 
into the dty without encountering the least resistance. The French- 
men fled to the castles and set Are to the adjacent houses. The 
flames spread until York was left a mass of blazing ruins. Even 
the minster was destroyed, and Archbishop Aldred, who bad 
loyally supported the defenders, died of a broken heart. In ten 
days’ time the castles were won, their defenders slain, the vaunting 
captain, William Malet, a prisoner on a Danish ship. For the last 
time on English soil the English axe and foot*soldier made good 
their ancient reputation. A hundred years after the storm of 
York the minstrels sang of the prowess shown by tValtheof, 

Stout of srm Sn4 broisd of bftast. 

Strong and long in evetr limb, 

Siward'a son, tb« gfo/ions EwI, 

and of the havoc which he made among the enemy “hewing their 
heads off one and one, as they came out by the wicket”. Even 
William could admire the feat of the faithless Englishman ; but to 
the Norman fugitives who brought him the disastrous tidings his 
bearing was less magnanimous. The story goes that every man of 
them lost his nose and his right hand. And the story may well be 
true. ITie penalties of the age were ruthless, and William was 
never a lenient judge of his subordinates. 

The rebels and their Danish allies were not long ia learning stinor 
that he was a general of another stamp than William Malet. The *^“’8* 
news of the victory at York was a spark which kindled many fires. 

'Ihe men of Somerset and Dorset mustered in force to the siege of 
Montacute; those of Devon and Cornwall marched on Exeter to 
expel the Norman garrison ; the castle ofShrewsbuiy was threatened 
by Eadric the Wild and his Welshing A tiro might have doubted 
by what plan to meet so many dangers, William had no doubts. 

He left the minor risings to be quelled by hu lieutenants, and the 
rejoicings for the fall of York were scarcely over before he appeared 
with a mounted force upon the shores of the Humber. There, 
between the mouths of the Ouse and Trent, the Danes had beached 
their ships and formed their winter-quarters. But at the news of 
the Kin^s approach they fled, first to the coast of Lindsey, and 
then, as he stiU held to the pursuit Co Holdemess on the other side 
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of the estuary, for want of ships he could not reach them. 

William in Leaving a force io Lindsey to watch their further movements, 
the North wheeled round to the west, and at Stafford crushed without 

difficulty an inchoate insurrection of the hfercians which threatened 
. his communications. Then came the news that the Danes, weaiy 
of their bleak quarters in the Humber, were on the march to hold 
the Yule-tide feast in York. He pushed forward to the Aire; 
although that river, swollen by the rain< and guarded by rebels, 
caused him a delay of three weeks, an unwatched ford was at length 
discovered, and by a long circuit through the hills of the West 
Riding he descended upon York. Once more, the main body of 
the Danes escaped him, though a few remained to aid the English 
in defending the dty. Their resistance was stubborn, but the city 
was not provisioned for a siege ; when a Danish force had attempted 
and failed to break the blockade, surrender was inevitable.* A^in 
the city received a garrison; again castles were commenced ; and 
the work of the rebels was utterly undone. It only remained to cut 
off their supplies and to make an example of the province which 
had harboured them. For the best part of two months William 
was engaged in harrying the cultivated lands between the Ouse and 
Tyne. 

Hsnyinx The district over whirii be passed is natoralJy less fertile than 
the south of England ; and the inhabitants bod never been allowed 
1069 to develop the resources of their land, ^^'hat the raids of the Dane 
and Scot left untouched was often destroyed in the private wars of 
' the Northumbrian aristoon^. Still in the upland dales and river 
valley's there were numerous villages and wealthy churches ; on the 
coast a few ports like Whitby could boast a measure of prosperity: 
there were sulntantial results to be shown for centuries of occupa- 
tion. These William set hioiself to destroy with method and de- 
liberation, sparing neither land nor men. It is true that beyond the 
Toes his march caused little loss of life, but this was merely because 
the inhabitants had time to escape across the Tyne. In York- 
shire, where there was less lime to learn and to forestall his plans, 
every village through which he passed became a scene of massacre. 
A few miserable refugees larked in the hills and supported existence 
on the flesh of horses, dogs, and cats. Others sold themselves into 

* W, Mslitietban’. O. aOf. The "ciyjhos tows inedie 

coniumpus,*’ which inplict s •>«(«. 
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slarciy; “they bowed their beads for meat in the evil d&ys,” to 
quote the grim crpretsion of a ooatemporaTy document^ ITie 
de^'ostation was complete; from York to Durham there was not 
left a single inhabited village when the Conqueror stayed his band j 
and in this state the land continued until, some years later, a few 
devoted monks ventured out into the wilderness to repair the 
mined churches and to till the deserted fielda* The land between 
the Tees and Tyne recovered more quickly from the hlow than 
Yorkshire; the tenants of SL Cuthbert had at least saved their 
lives, and some returned in time to their devastated farms. But 
even in this region there were places of importance, such as Jarrow 
and Wearmouth, which never regained their lost prosperity : and 
for Yorkshire we have the evidence of Domesday Book to prove 
the extent and lasting nature of the desolation. To take but one 
example : on the fief of Richmond, in 1086, were lying waste over 
100 villages and Immlets contalnlog land for upwards of iOO 
ploughs. Ihere had been little or no discrimination between the 
ianocent and guilty. The lands of churches suffered equally with 
those of rebels, and the submissiveness of Edwin and Morcar availed 
little to their Yorkshire tenants. 

The leaders of the rebellion were treated more leniently than Dwi-tetre 
the rank and file. Gospatric, from his stronghold at Bamborough, oVnM, 
sent to sue for pardon, and obtained it. Judging the good-faith io7o 
of others by his own, he did not venture within William's reach ; 
but Waltheof, who showed a more confiding disposition, was re- 
warded not only with the restoration of his earldom, but also with 
the hand of the Conqueror's niece. These defections and the flight 
of the Atheling to Scotland left the national party without a head, 
nnless they could prevail on Sweyn to pursue his venture single- 
handed. But of this there was no hope. Sweyn had contented 
himself with acting through a lieutenant who was either despondent 

> Codtx DifUimalieui, >v., 363. 

'Besides Orderic, the following stnliorities give Tahiibfe detsrls: Simeon of 
Durhim,H.B.,pp.l8S,i8g, and H. £. P., lii.. { ax. W. Malmesbury, fJ.J?., ni.. J 
ao. O.P., pp. ao8-lo. Raine, Wiifono"S^yor4,i!.,pp. 107, 361,36a CArmielt 
tf BvttAam.o. 90 (R. S.). The state of the North about xo8o 1100 it illustrated by 
a document in the WAilhy Cartulary, p, mnytu., recoanting the tribulations of that 
place 5 by Ailied’s account of Heabam (Rune, Priory yf Hitkam, i., p. tgi) ; by 
Simeon, H. R., p. aos, etc. 
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or corrupt. Bribed, m it was conjectured, by William, Jarl Oibiorn 
withdrew kis fleet in the anminer of 1070. Retreating as he had 
come, he paused at London to sign a treaty in his master's name, 
and then disappeared from English shores. 

WiUIim Before the Danes had finally departed William completed bh 
VVct* ravaging the shires of Stafford, Derby, and Chester, all 

1070 ’ more or less involved in recent riangs. It was still the winter 

season and his mercrnary troops relielled at the prospect of a march 
through the wild Peak country. The king disdained to expostu- 
late with those whom he had not the power of threatening, a»d 
coldly informed them that he at least would not turn back ; others 
might do as they thought fiL The rebnke was effectual; the 
murineers followed him patiently through swamps and streams 
pathless heights and moors, until at length, after many dangers 
braved and atrocities committed they drew rein beneath the penin- 
sular rock of Chester. The citizens, already cowed by a repube 
which they had suffered in Eadri^t company at Shrewsbury, wem 
to have submitted without resutance ; but they were not allowed 
to go scot-free, and we are told that 205 houses — almost one half 
of the entire number in the city— were destroyed Even so Ches- 
ter was more fortunate than the open country through which the 
King had coma A Worcestershire writer telb a piteous story of 
the starving country people who flocked southward to heg their 
bread at the doors of Evesham and other monasteries.* It is 
small wonder that the first Earl of Chester appointed by the 
King, his step-son the Fleming Gerbod, found the fief little to 
hb liking arid went home to fight in the domestic wars of 
Flanders, or that for tome time after William’s march no 
Norman priest dared show his face in those harried and resentfal 
r^ons. 

Still, the wars of isdepeadertce acemed to hare reached their 
end. The risings of Southern and Wettcm England had collapsed 
before the energy of the King’* lieutenants ; and it was a hopeful 
sign for the future that, both at Exeter and lit Slontacute, the 
Norman cause bad been supported by a number of the native Englbh- 
Shortly after the inbmissioa of Chester Eadric the Wld, the last 
rebel of note who still remmned in arms, came to the King and 
made hit peace. 

vCAroa. Evnlen, p. po. 
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But there was one more centre of tesutance left, and at the Outbreik 
eleventh hour a new leader came forward to rouse the conquered?^*’"*'' 
nation for a last attempt at freedom. In the fcn'countrj a warm 
welcome had been given to Jarl Osbiom and the sons of Sweyn. 

’ITie fact was duly noted by the Conqueror, and when the abbacy 
of Peterborough, lying on the outskirts of the disaffected region, 
was vacated by the death of Abbot Brand (November 27, 1069), 
his office was given to Turold of Fecamp, who h5id already shown, 
during a brief tenure of the abbai^ of Malmesbury, that he pos- 
sessed the qualities of a ruler and a warrior.* He set out for the 
scene of his new duties ; and when he reached Stamford the news 
that a Norman had been appointed ran like wildSre through the fens. 

Certain of the Peterborough tenants sent to the Danish fleet, then 
lying at Ely, and oflered their aid as guides to the famous Golden 
Borough, t^t the treasures which Saxon kings and magnates had 
bestowed might not become the prey of Frenchmen. Ibe invitation 
was accepted with alacrity, and the Danes showed their affection for 
the monastery by stripping it bare and dispersing the community. 

When Turold, a few days later, rode into Peterborough with 
eight-score Norman knights behind him, he found a smoking 
heap of ruins and no man to greet him save one sick monk in 
the inflrmary. From the minster everything of value had been 
taken; shrines and crosses and gospel-books and vestments, the 
abbot’s crosier, the golden crown and foot-stool of the great Christ 
in the rood-loft, all were gone to swell the booty in the pirate 
camp at Ely. It was not to be expected that Turold or his 
master would pardon the Englishmen who. had suggested such an 
outrage. The Peterborough tenants resolved that, with Danish 
help or without it, they would bold out to the last extremity; 
and after the departure of the fleet they fortified themselves in 
Ely. Their leader was one HerewanI,* a man who had shown 
the Danes the way to Peterborough; of his antecedents we can 
say nothing with confidence except that he was a tenant of Peter- 
borough, holding lands in the south-west of Lincolnshire, on the 
edge of the fen-country and not far from the manor of Bourne 
wiih which his name is linked in legenda To the same source we 
owe the information that he was a son of Leofric, Earl Godwin’s 
rival, or otherwise connected with the House of Mercia to which 
»\V. Matoesb., O. p. 4 * 0 , 'See the Appendix. 
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lands outside the isle. Bj one means or another William made 
himself master of Ely before the jear was ended. Hereward 
and his sworn companions effected their escape to the Bruneswald ; 
Morcarand the other leaders lost their liberty for good and all ; the 
men of humbler rank were mutilated and dUmissed. Tlje monks of 
Ely suffered treatment which cleats them of treachery or conricls 
the King of faithteasness. Wiliam indeed made an offering of a 
mark of gold at the shrine of their patroness St, ^thelthryth ; but 
be exact^ from her unworthy senrants a fine whiA could only be 
piud by stripping her churA of its most piedous ornaments. 

The End later adventures of Herewniri are narrated in some detail 

eO^we- by tbe ballads, but possess no bLtorical importance. Outlaws 
flocked to his standard in the Bruneswald, and for some time he 
remdned a scourge to the Normans of the fen-land. The highest 
estimate of his forces puts them at a total of 700 men; bis bio- 
grapher says that he had no more than 100 mounted and 200 
unmounted men with a few cross-bowmen and areben,* But the 
fjrds of nine counties were unable to dislodge bim, and Williais 
. was glad to grant him peace on honourable tenns. Of bis after* 

history there are two widely diSerent accounts. One relates hoe 
he was slain by private enemies in 1073 when he was on the point 
of starting with the King for Maine ; hut according to the Cetta 
be lived for many years and died a quiet death.* The question b 
insoluble and of no great moment. Herewani’s career as a national 
leader ended with his flight from Ely. Thenceforward William 
was the undisputed King of England. 

Sttileoenf There was still some danger that Scotland would take up the 
wiih Sco»-onisc of Edgar Atheling whose sister Margaret had been Utely 
Uod, to King Malcolm. The slight memorials of Margaret’s 

career whiA we possess, the life by Turgot, the chapel in Edin- 
burgh castle, Ae book of Devotions in the Bodleian library, have 
sen^ to jwrpetuate Ae legend of her saintlinesa But the love 
power and family afleetion were deeply rooted in her nature ; 
jnd her marriage was followed by a revival of Malcolm’s interest 
in her broAer’s fortunes. In 1072 tVilliam thought it necessary 
to overewe Scotland by an exhibition of armed forte. Accom- 
by a fleet he marched through LoAtan A U»e Forth. The 
retreated before hinr, and he found Ae country no better Ilian 
iCtir«. r- JW Gi4nir.33j4, CnU.aJJS*. 
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want of her advice, and he would often confess that things did 
not go as well with him as in her day.* Except for the personal ' 
traits which they afford, these balfad fragments are valueless as 
history. But their existence ia a feet which should not pass 
unnoticed. They are the material from which, under more favour- 
able circumstances, an English epic of the Conquest might have 
been constructed. The Hereward whom they portray is the ideal 
Englishman as conceived by the sub'iects of the Conqueror ; and it 
is instructive to compare William, as he stands revealed in history 
with the Hereward of legend. ITje failure of the patriotic cause 
becomes more intelligible when the typical patriot is contrasted 
with the conqueror point by point; the one high-spirited, 
resourcerul, and adventurous, but inconsequent and devoid of 
general ideas; the other solid, methodical, tenacious, a scietititic 
general and statesman, far sighted in hU plans, immovable is 
his purpose. 

Hereward's rising first became important when the E^ris 
Edwin and Morcar proclaimed their sympathy with it by an abrupt The Ds- 
departure from the court (1071). Edwin indeed soon ceased to 
a danger. After six months of aimless wandering among the 
Welsh, the Scots, and the English, he was treacherously slain by 
his own mca But Morcar reached the Isle of Ely ; and his name 
was sufficient to bring together all the northern leaders who were 
still unreconciled with Williata Although the day of great re- 
bellions was over there were men enough in the isle to make the 
King uneasy, and he came in person “ with ship-fyrd and with land- 
fyrd ” to conduct the siege. He encountered an obstinate resistance 
80 long as the garrison of Ely kept fwth with one another. An at- 
tempt to reach the island by a causeway result«l in disaster. Here- 
ward and his men set fire to the rushes in the fen; the causeway, 
built of trees and beams and hurdles, was totally consumed ; and 
the same fate' befell a witch-wife whom, in deference to the super- 
stitions of his soldiers, William had placed upon a wooden tower 
to assist the forlorn hope with her incantations. But treachery was 
afterwards brought into play. According to one venion it was 
Moi-car who insisted on surrender because he put faith in the King’s 
false promises. The local story said that the monb of Ely gave 
the King admission, upon being threatened with the loss of all their 

*See the Oftla, p. 337 (R. S.) ind the peeiidtl-Ingufph la Falmtn, p. 6 j, 
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laads outside the isle. By on« means or another tV'illiara made 
himself master of Ely before the year was ended. Hereward 
and his sworn companions effected their escape to the Bruneswald ; 
Morcarand the other leaders lost their liberty for good and all ; the 
men of humbler rank were mutilated and dUtnissed. The monks of 
Ely suffered treatment which clears them of treachery or conricU 
the King of failhle^nesa. William indeed made an offering of a 
mark of gold at the shrine of their patroness St. uEthelthryth ; but 
he elected from her unworthy serrasts a fine whi^ could only be 
paid by stripping her church of its most predous ornaments. 

TbeEnd Ihe later adventures of Hereward are narrated in some detail 
ballads, but possess no historical importance. Outlaws 
Socked to his standard in the Bruneswald. and {or some time he 
remained a scourge to the Kormans of the fen>Iand. The highest 
estimate of his farces puts them at a total of TOO men ; bis bio- 
grapher says that he had no more than 100 mounted and 200 
unmounted men with a few ooss-bowmen and archers.* But the 
fyrds of nine counties were unable to dislodge him, and William 
^ was glad to grant him peace on honourable terms. Of hU after- 

history there are two widely different accounts. One delates hoT 
he was slain by private enemies in 1073 when he was on the point 
of starting wi^ the King for Maine; hut according to the Geita 
he lived for many years and died a quiet death.* The question is 
insoluble and of no great moment. Herewanl’s career as a national 
leader ended with bii Sight from Ely. Tbenceforward William 
was the undisputed King of England. 

ScttlcmcflC There was still soow danger that Scotland would take up the 
^^^“**cause of Edgar Atheling whose sister Mar^ret had been lately 
’ wedded to King Malcolut The slight memorials of Margaret's 
career which we possew, the life by Turgot, the chapel in Edin- 
burgh costly the book of DeTotioos in the Bodleian library, hare 
serred to perpetuate the l^end of her saintlinesa Bat tte love 
of power and family afl^tion were deeply rooted in her nature; 
and her marriage was followed by a revival of Sfalcolm’s interest 
in her brother's fortunes. In 1072 IVilliam thought it necessary 
to overawe Scotland by an exhibition of armed force. Accom- 
panied by a fleet he tna^ed through Lothian to the Forth. The 
Scots retreated before him, and he feund the country no better than 
lOoIa, aaisaar.55S4. 'Ciiatv. 5605. attla.aJ/*. 
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• wildernesi. But at Abemelhy he was met bjr Malcolm. A treaty 
was arranged and among other hosiagn Malcolm gave bUson. The 
exact terms of the treaty (lare been (he subject of much contro- 
versy. It seems clear that Malcolm received a grant of lands in 
England and at the same time did homage to William. But the 
question still remains whether this homru^e was for Scotland or 
only for tfie English lief. 'Hie practical results of the treaty were 
threefold. It postponed for some yean a renewal of hostilities 
between the two countries. It enabled William, for the first time, 
to deal freely with the lands between the Tyne and Tweed ; an 
opportunity of which he avoifod himself to degrade Gospatric 
from his earldom and confer it upon Waltheof, the most highly 
favoured of the loyal English. Finally the treaty secured the 
expulsion of the Atheling from Scotland. After a visit to 
Flanders, where he received hospitality but no encouragement, and 
an attempt to visit France which was frustrated by a storm, the 
luclc)^ claimant took Malcolm's good advice and mads his peace 
with William. The King of England readily granted favourable 
terms to one who, though contemptible as a leader, might be em- 
ployed with effect by the unscrupulous kings of Edinburgh and 
Paris. Edgar irccit^ a pension and an estate in Hertfordshire ; 
he became a favourite at Court, end a bye-word for simplicity, 
although, for one brief period of three years, he showed, as a regent 
of Scotland, some statesmanlike ability (lOOT-1100). He found in 
William’s eldest son a congenial spirit; they travelled in company 
on the first Crusade ; and the last appearance of the Atheling in 
history is at the field of Tinchebrai, where he fought on Robert’s 
side. Mom fortunate than his patron be received a full pardon 
from Heniyr I., and lived ohscuiely in a private station to extiemo 
old age,* 

' W. Iifalmeib., O. it., iii., f sji. A. S. C. (E. text), s.a. io8]. 
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CHAPTER II 

TKB BEOROANKATIOK OT EVOLASD 

Chu- 1072 we enter upon the second stajp of 

i««er, VV William's reign. The next fifteen years were, for Eng- 
Uean^ land, comparatively peaceful; the erenU whicii mark them are for 
the most part events on a foreign soil, the results of a continental 
policy which, although Korman in its origin and objects, depended 
npon the resources of England for success and had the effect of 
making England a member of the European system. 'These events, 
small in themselves, bat prophetic of the future and eloquent of 
. the dtaage in England’s relations with the surrounding world, 
must be noticed in their place. Rut first it will be well to describe 
tlie steps by which, in the course of these fifteen years, the State, 
the Church, and the relations of the two, were transformed to suit 
the ideas of William and fats councilfors ; and to give some idea of 
the new order of, things which eosued from the grafting of Norman 
ideals upon Englbh traditions, of feudal upon Anglo-Saxon law. 
William was no legislator. The law-book known as the Lois de 
GuUlatcme is a late and unauthorised compilation of customs col- 
lected -fiom all kinds of sources.* The authentic lieges, when 
itzipped of ister accretion^ are neither aamerous aor zmportAnt 
except as indications of a laigcr policy. The most significant of 
them was a statement of the Kiz^s conservative intentions in res- 
pect of private law : ** I command that all men have and hold the 
taw of Eadward with those additions which I have ordained for the 
advantage of the Englid people".’ Beyond these we have only 
• an ordinance separating the spiritual from the secular law-courts,* 
iMiuke Leii it G»iUauMt,f.}S. 

s StlKl eSar lo^, p. qS. Tto version of the Leges, from the Ttstui Reffnsis, 
is more suthencie than tonger msion sihieh is printed in the Potdfra bom the 
Red Book of the Eaebequer. SecSiatiU' Lttturit on Etrlj EngUtk Ihslorj ( 190 S). 
pp. 57-®0. tiest tomraent*™. 

‘StUtI Ciorlnt,f. gg. PrObihWof the year 1076 (BSbmcr. Afirrie siii Ssaal, 
P.91J. 
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and »ome cccJctiiwtical cnnow which WilIlAtn approrcd and possjblj 
aulttcd in framin;;.* He ha I little inclination and len aptitude for 
eipn>sfnp hN policy in pcncml trrm«. It « only by analysin;; and 
comparing hii adminttlrative fncn'urrt that ve divnrcr the general 
principles which undoubtedly underlay h» goTcmmcnt ; and it is 
ofU-n dlfhcult to say whether he forrtaw the full elTi'ets of bis most 
cclebratwl mcas irts. Hut for our present purpose it is more im- 
portant to oh's-rre what he actually efltKted (lian to ask what he 
may hare intcniled. 

In the Olstrihution of confiscated lands he followeii a course 
which was »ug!*e*tc<l hy the traditional poliiyof the Norman dukes 
and facilitated by Uie manner of the Conquest Ihigisnd was 
reduced, as we hate seen, ptecemeal; and every Nurmsn of con- 
sequence who shared in each new enterprise clamoured for a por- 
tion of it* spoils. He ce, when the conquest and the division 
were aimplete, many barja* bad been iiivested with enormous fiefs, 
hut these Were as a rule comfiosol of manors scattered over the 
length an<l breadti of England; and the settler* had rw more 
pruspect of esUblish'tig dependent principalities in England than 
hrr.uerly in Normandy. Hut in Normandy it ha;{ been the rule to 
Iwstow apjnnagrt of unusiutl sisr and eompa.-tncas on the relations 
and connections of the ducal house; and the fief of Bcllcme U|)on 
ihebndrrof Maine was an i>olated but a striking precedent for 
the ap;x)Intmcnt of loe il viceroys with unusual )>owm to protect 
Btul extend a dhpiite.l frontier. Such appuiagcs and riceroyalties 
maiic their app arance on a larger s ale i • England.* Of the 
Conqueror’s half-brothers, Odo of llayeux received the greater part 
of Kent, and Uabert of Mortain the greater part of Cornwall, each 
with the title and powm of an earl in hu own shire. William of 
^Varenne, the huslMind of the Conqueror# step-daughter Gundrada, 
b«»me bUrl of Surrey * ; while Odo of Champagne, who had married 
U'iiliam's sister, I's said to have rcceivsrd the Honour of Holdemcsi 
although the grant, if actually made, was posterior to the compila- 
tion of the Domesday Hook. Such grants as tlimc were probably 
suggested by family fueling rather than by political considerations. 
Hut other positions of no less importance were confuircd on men 

' E>dm«r, /{lit. Not., L, p. 6. Wiflias, CandtU, p. 3S7. PVt# Latftanti, 

I J1 (ed- Giles). 

'See the appenrfi*. 

• Perhaps not till the nest reign { see Ordeiic, iiL, sip »nd nott. On Gondiaila. 
a«e Freeman's article in £. li, R., ii., OSo-Toi. 
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whose soldierly abilities formed their chief title to promoticrQ. In 
the west, Hugh Lupus, who succeeded Gerbod the Fleming in 
the earldom of Chester, Roger of ^fontgomeI 7 the Eaii of Shrop- 
shire, and William Fitzoahern Earl of Hereford, were either the 
sole or the great&t t£iiaBt*»in-diief in their respeclire shires; they 
legislated, appointed 8herilis,did justice, and made war .upon the 
Welsh with almost as much fre^om as a Count of Midne or 
Anjou enjoyed in his own ^here. Similarly in the north the 
Honour of Richmond was confened 6wt on Brient of Penlhierre 
and, when he died, upm his brother Almn;* while the earldom 
of llemicia passed from Gospatric to Wallheof, from Wallheol 
to Walcher bishop of Duriimn, then to a certain Alberic, and 
finally to Robert Mowbray. In districts less disturbed by national 
resUtantt and foreign invasion some analogous but less extensive 
grants were made. Thus Ralph the Staller acquired the earldom 
of Norfolk and the custody of Norwich Ostle ; white in other cases 
a powerful haroo received one or more thrievalb'es which he con- 
trived to make bereditary' and the fint step to an earldom. 0/ 
these successful asptraata Henry of Beaumont at Warwick Is a good 
example Such an iocrease of dignity did not always mean enlarged 
T^<£ait« authority. Infactnotbingwasfurtherfrom WUliain'sthoughtsthon 
g^J^^to allow any but the most favoured and indispensable of his lieu* 
tenants to enjoy the ancient powers of an earl.* It was not enough 
for him that, of the older and larger earldoms, Mercia and Nor- 
thumbria (in the original eense) could be suppressed after the final 
ruin of Edwin and Motcar; orthat Huntingdon and Northampton, 
OR the fall of IValtheof, passed into the bands of a nonentity, 
Simon of St. Us, »ho was probably recommended as much by his 
insignificance as by bn marriage with Wallheors daughter. The 
rights of the lesser earls were diminished whenever opportunities 
occurred, and had become comjMi atively slight at the end of 
William’s reign. They may have led the military forces of their 
earldoms; they may have held demesne-lands hr virtue of their 
office.* But the only right which they indubitably enjoyed was 
that of receiving the t&iid-pcnny from the profits of the »hire- 

> D< U Borjcric, UiiUir* 4 t Drrktgut, p. 25. 

*S«c aprcnitiz. "'nc Ewbofthc KonnvA {‘cited**. 

•Sc«the/wfJ». C«»h lor « oieniten of ihe “ eoiBiUj** 

villae q<ue rcnincni sd cooimtum"; Sod Round. F. £.. p. 1 14. fev an luunec ef cocb 
WfuU (n Somclcct. ' 
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court end in Bome case# the third-penny of a borough’s revenues. 

In matters of jii<tfce,and finance, and for all the ordinary purposes 
of local govejTuncnt, the King prelmed to act either through ex- 
traordinary commissioners in whom we may see the descendants of 
the Carolingian missi and the prototype# of the English Justices in 
Eyre, or else through the sheriffs who, although usually of baronial 
rank, were attached to the royal interests by the consciousness 
that their offices might be taken from them at a moment’s noiicc. 

It was through the aherilT that the King in general, controlled not 
only the earls but the whole body of the baronage, chastising the 
least usurpattoQ, and noting the least sign of discontent 

This constant surveillance produce»l a widespread irritation ; The Riv 
and in the year 1075 a rebellion broke out which, although 
mately joined by few, received in its early stages some countenance 1075 
from a numlwr of the most influential lonfs and prelates. It l>egan 
with Iloger, Earl of Hereford and Ralph Gnacler, Earl of East 
Anglia, two barons of the younger generatioa The original griev- 
ance was the prohibition of a marriage which had been arranged 
between Ralph and the sister of his friend. It was aggravated 
hy tl>e conduct of royal sheriffs who asserted rights of juiisdic* 
tlon over Ralph’s estates;’ and tbe aggrieved youths lansacked 
the history of William’s cai-eer for examples of ingratitude and 
perfidy, with which to stir (he synipHtbtes of their equals and 
Inferiors, In the absence of U»e King from England the forbidden 
marriage was celebiated with publicity and splendour. Under 
rover of the bridal feast, a conspiracy look shape into which Earl 
Waltheof vaa enticed. His name was expected to be valuable 
to the enteipi'ise because tbe two prime movers counted more on 
English than on Norman help. They are said to have suggested 
the division of England into three earldoms for themselves ancT 
Waltheof, and to have dangled the prospect of the crown before 
bis eyes.* Tbe extravagance of lJ»e prcpasals was apparent, and 
the sincerity of the proposers more than doubtful. Waltheof soon 
repented of engagements into which, if we could trust his own 
exciisci:, he had only entered on compulsion. He disclosed the plot 
to I.anfiaiK^ who in conjunction with tbe C^ief Justiciars immedi- 

^Z^n/raiui Opera, 64 (ti. Gilt*). LctteiS jnxyu., xxxviii., xlri.,inthi« eollee- 
lion. He valoatle for the history of the revolt. 

'Orderic, ii., afil. cy. the Vila etPaiiieWMldrHComiiii (ed. KTichel), pp. iia£ 

2 
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whose soldierly abilities formed their chief title to promotion. In 
the west, Hugh Lupus, who succeeded Gerbod the Fleming in 
the earldom of Chester, Roger of Montgomery the Earl of Shrop- 
shire, and William Fitzosbern Earl of Hereford, were either the 
sole or the greatest teaants-in-chi«f in their respecUre shire * ; they 
legislated, appointed therifls,did justice, and made war .upon the 
Welsh with almost as much fre^om as a Count of Maine or 
Anjou enjoyed in his own sphere. Similarly in the north'the 
Honour of Richmond wiu conferred first on Brient of Penthievre 
and, when he died, upon his brother Almn;' while the earldom 
of Bemici-t passed from Gospa^c to Wallheof, from Waltheof 
to Watcher bishop of Durham, then to a certain Alberic, and 
finally to Robert Mowbray. In districts less disturbed by national 
resistant and foreign invasion tome analogous but less extensive 
grants were made Thus Ralph the Staller acquired the earldom 
of Norfolk and the custody of Norwich Castle ; wIjKc in other cases 
a powerful biuon received one or more shrievalties which he eoil' 
trired to make hereditary and the first step to an earldom. 0/ 
these successful aspirants Henry of Beaumont at Warwick it a good 
example Such an increase of dignity did not always mean enlarged 
Th« £a(t< authority. In fact nothingwas further from William's thoughts than 
COT*e«or^ allow any hut the roost favoured and indispemable of his lieu- 
tenants to enjoy the andent powers of an earl.* It was not enough 
for lum that, of the older and larger earldoms, Mcrda and Nor- 
thumbria (in the original sense) could be suppressed after the final 
ruin of Edwin and Slorcar; orthst Huntingdon and Northampton, 
on the fall of tValtheof, passed into the hands of a nonentity, 
Simon of St. liz, a bo was probably recomoieoded as much by bis 
iarignificance as by Jui marriage with Woltheors daughter. The 
rights of the lesser earls were diminished whenever opportunities 
occurred, and had become rompai atively slight at the end of 
William’s reign. Tliey may have led the military forces of their 
earldoms ; they may have held demesne-lands in virtue of their 
office.* But the only right which they indubitably enjoyed was 
that of receiving the third-penny from the profits of the sbire- 

I De la Bctdcrle. 4t au., p. 35. 

'See /prendur, “Tbe Enb Of tile Kennan Period 

'See the/iuljl, Caeri in Tra*uK^n<jit,n.4j, for a mention of the ** eomitales 
enUeqoac pertinent ad comimoiii~;a^ Round, i'.E., p, tit.fbraninitaneeeftocb 

lanilft IB Somet-et. 
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guilty at the same Council which condemned Earl Rc^er; but the 
final sentence was delayed in WaUheofs case ; it was only after five 
months had elapsed that he was beheaded at Winchester, without 
publicity and at an early hour of the day, for fear lest a rescue 
might be attempted. Lanfranc, who beard his last confession, pro- 
nounced him guiltless of the offence for which he died. Although 
we have only the word of English sympathisers to support the 
theory that his death was demanded by his own wife and by 
Normans who coveted his lands, it may well have been true that 
William was moved by other consideratioos than those of abstract 
justice. He may have been alarmed by the casual offer of the 
conspirators to place Waltheof on the throne; he may have felt 
the temptation to sweep from his path the last of the old race of 
English earls. The third and prindpal offender, Ralph of Norfolk, Later 
was pursued by William’s vei^eance to the refuge which he bad^l*^^ 
found in Rrittany. Unable to live at peace with superiors of any Ra'p>» 
kind, Ralph plunged into a conspiracy against Duke Hoel and 
assisted Geoffrey, Count of Rennes, to bold the Castle of Dol 
against their common lord In the autumn of 1076 William 
crossed the Channel to join with Hoel is the siege of Doh Their 
enterprise failed of its immediate purpose since Philip of France 
shook off hU habitual sloth, came up in baste, at the invitation of 
the rebels, and raised the siege.' But William, although humiliated 
for the moment by his suzenun, had gained the main object for 
which he undertook his expedition. While he lived, no baron 
dared to emulate the example of tfae follen earls. 

' How little tbe King relaxed his jealous watch upon the baronage Auett of 
in later years may be seen from the fate of Odo of Bayeux, who 
had been one of bis most trusted agents. A bishop more in 
sympathy with the knights whose garb be imitated than with the 
humble scholars whose eulogies he purchased by his patronage, 
magnificent in all his t&ites, and possessed by as ambition which 
disdained the most honourable of subordinate positions, Odo was 
ill content with an English earldom. Early in the reign his en. 
croachments upon the estates of Canterbury embroiled him with 
the Primate Lanfranc, and from that time Odo's influence at court 

> Date in the Citron. S. Xlitnl (Bouquet, 479 )* also Bouquet, »'i..479 n., 

taJ 2V A* Birrd^is, HitMrf df Sivlafi*, iu, aj. Fnrtt>aa't accent fiy., p 
it vitiated hv hit reliance on Orderte who coofotee the two tieges of Dol, >n 1076 
and toS>. £arl Ralph remained in Snttanj till S09C; then joinra tbe Norman con- 
tingent in the Firit Cnitade. He died before the capture of jerutaletn. 
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atelj undertook to deal with it. The alarm of the goTemmenl is 
evinced by the conciliatoiy tone which at first adopted toward* 
Earl Ralph. Belt when his defiance precipitated war, the weak- 
ness of his party was at once exposed ; and Lanfranc could soon 
assure the King that nothing in the situation called for his return. 
Waltheofs defection left the earls without -a cfaim on English 
Soppres- sympathy. Roger, on attempting to leave Hereford and eftect 
junction with his ally, found the pas^ge of the Severn barred 
j^inst him by the fyrd of Worcestershire. The loyalty of these 
English troopi was confirmed by the exhortations of two English 
prelates, ^Vulfstan Bishop of Worcester and ^Ethelwig Abbot of 
Evesham ; * Earl Roger was held at hay, while in the east the risii^ 
of Earl Ralph collapsed before another force of the same char- 
acter. Ralph had oollected mercenaiy troops and, for his mother’s 
sake, was supported by some of the Bretons who had shared in the 
labours and the booty of the Qmquest ; but he was defeated in hU 
first encounter with Justiciars and their English followers, and 
fled to Norwich Castle. His last hopes depended on a fleet which 
Sweyn of Denmark had promised, but delayed, to send him. Leaving 
Norwich Castle to be defended by his bride the earl sailed for 
Dounark to plead hU cause in person. He obtained bis wish 
and a fleet of two hundred vesseU shortly app<sred on the East 
Anglian coa>t. But N^wiefa bad already surrendered when the 
fleet arrived. The Danish captains consoled themselves by plunder 
ing York Minster; but with tbu exploit ended the last Danish 
rovK-sion of England, and the first rising of the new baronage 
agiunst the crown. 

Fau or The king’s bond fell heavily opoa the chief conspiralota, al* 

WaJthec/ though he was scrupulous to keep within the letter of the law. 

The penalties for treason were milder in Normandy than in Eng- 
land; and Earl Roger, in virtue of hb Norman birth, escaped 
with a sentence of perpetual imprisonment. Waltheof, in whose 
innocence the King had affected to believe so long as the rebellion 
lasted and English sympathy was still of ralne, suffered the death- 
penalty presoibed for treason by old English law.* He was found 


W»ie>»of bMl coneesJeJ iw of ibe tomb from WTEiam. *^rence. howeret, tAes 
tbe tide of V/aUheo^ and U ia tticb S natter Ibe rrefenble aothority. Orderie, u., 
sC}. accotea Jodiib of Inbrn^ng sCaiaM bet faatbanO. 8o tbe eseuJo-lBsalpb. 
F. 7* , and tbe fVea <( Pauia, f. too, ' 
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Ruilt/ si t!» Mine Oiuticil wliich nimlemncd I^rl Ho5;cr; but U>e 
finil »«Tit«tce wiu i!cl>ivn! In \V«Ilhror* it waj onljf aflcr fire 
montlu bvl cU|»*etl I'lUt be viu behemlcJ at Winebnter, without 
jnifiltritr and at an enrljf hour of the dar, for fear l«t a revrue 
mifcht Ir altemptnf. Ijanfrane* who heanf hli Uat confr\<ion, pn>* 
noomTiJ him jjuiJtJrt* of tf« offlmcB for wbieh he died. Allhonph 
we harp i>n\y the word of aropaUtnen io fupport the 

IheofT that hU drath war demanded b/ liU own wife and br 
Nomianr who eoreted hU land*, it mar well hare twen true Utat 
WUHam war tnnrerl by oilier eonrulemlionr titan tbow* of ftbrtract 
juatire. He may linre Iwen alrfineil by the ciuual ofllf of tlie 
conr|iinitnn to ptare tValtheaf on (iw Uirone ; he may hare felt 
tiie templatirin to aweep from h!« path the Itut of the old Rice of 
I'n^Ud) earU ITie IhtnJ and principal olTroder, Halph of Norfolk, U’rr 
wa* piinuei) by \VillUm‘a rcn;;ean« to the rtfuge which he hail^*!;'^ 
fnurwl in llrittwy. Unalile to lire at peact* wliJi rujicrion of any Raij-h 
kind, lUIpIi plun;;e>l into a con<]nracy apunrt Duke Ilocl and 
ajwuteil Geoffrey, Count of Ilcnoea, to bold the CmUc of Dol 
■fpimrt their eotntnon lonL In the autumn of 107C tVilUnm 
eR>rrcd the Channel to join with Hoel la the eic^ of Dol Ihdr 
enlcrpHre failed of its immciUate putpore tlnce t’hilip of France 
•honk off Idr habitual tloth, came up in haile, at U)C inrilatlon of 
the relwls and mired the lieged Hut WilUam, aUhoii;jh humiliated 
for the moment by htr tuicniin. had f^ined the main object for 
which he undertook hia expedition. Hliile he lired, no baron 
dam] to emulate the example of the fallen earU 

How little the Kin;; relaxed hlr jealous watch upon theborona^^e Aneit ot 
in later yean may be wn from the fate of Oilo of Dayeux, *ho^‘o,'’JoSi 
bad Imm one of liU tnmt trotted a;;rnU. A blrhop more in 
•rmivathy with the Ini^hta who^ P*rb be imltateil than with the 
humlilc icholAn wliow* cufopier he piitcharcd by hir patronage, 
magnjficrnl in all bh tarlea, and {warrarril by an ambition which 
dwlained the most honourable of aubordinatn positionr, Udo was 
ill content with an Cnglish earldom, lilarly in the reign hit m* 
croachmenf* upon the estate* of Canterbury embroiled him with 
the IVimale Lanfranc, and from that lime Odo't influence at court 

* Dste In Ihe Clrffr. 5 . AIMrt (Doa(}ect,aiL.479V C/. siw Douqurt, xd., 479 a., 

»ad Jj Betir/le, 4 a DrfSa,fMf, F^emso'ssccouDt/iv.,;!. 

ii rItItiM) bv hli reliance on Ordetle who confute* ih* two tieect of Dol, in 1070 
sn4 to*x £ul KsIrb remained in Onliany uU 1096, then Joined U<e Norman con. 
tlnfent In Iht Flist Cruiide. lie died bcfoi* ib« caplur* of Jeruialem. 
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bad waned. In popular estiniatlon he was still the second man 
in England; hut we know that he was excluded from one or two 
of the commissions of regency which the King appointed during 
his frequent visits to the Continent;* and even if this exclusion 
was not habitual it must Iiavc galled him. He began to form 
wild projects for his own aggrandisement which clashed with 
William’s wishes; and tn 1082 he gathered bis Onends and vassals 
for a foreign expedition. A current stoiy made Rome his desUna* 
tion, and declared that he had fixed his hopes upon the reversion 
of tiie Papacy ; hut it is more likely that his purpose was to inter* 
vene in the wars of Emperor and Pope and procure from Gregory 
Vll. a reward in the shape of spiritual or secular promotion.* 
Whatever the project It was great enough to allure the Earl of 
Chester; and the two were already preparing to leave England 
when the King, who had been absent in Normandy, was informed 
of tltcir project and returned in time to prohibit their departure 
and arrest hU half-brother. The levying of troops within the 
kingdom was illrgnt and a m«uice to the peace. Even if William 
believed that Odo's mysterious movements were in no way directed 
against himself he could not submit to see England depleted of her 
Norman Kttlers by the emigration of evety magnate who nursed 
an imaginary grievance. OJo*s plea that, ns a bishop, he was 
answerable only to the See of Rome availed him nothing. Ry 
Lonfranefs advice the King evaded on answer to the abstract claim 
(based on the forgeries of the IV:udo-IddoreX and replied that in 
Odo he arrested not the Dishop of R-tjeux but his steward and the 
Earl of Kent. Odo remained in prison till the King’s death. No 
punishment fell upon the Earl of Chester; nor do we hear that any 
of Odo's less important allies suffered for his offence. The single 
example was sufficient. 

TheOaib Suspicions of the same diameter led William in 10S6 to a more 
remarkable and sweeping measure. The preceding year had been 
troubled by well found^ rumoun that Cnut of Denmark, the son 
and successor of Sweyn Estrithsson, wav preparing a fleet of unex- 
ampled size for the purpose of recovering England ; and tViIIiam 

• Stvbb*. C. ll^ L, p. 57}. 

*Ofd«ic. ili., iSS. The 4* }tei>,9ioS (t., itiggau thit the ml csom c4 
Odo's iiignee was s ietign to seewv Uw taeeet^en h'mtelf. Thii h to $emo 
esuat con6med t>7 lb< Conq««te(*s destb-bed speech u teperted in Ordetie, bu, 
s«7. Dst see CiesebtcehC's Deslsras/rausriril.lu.. p. Si, snd the letter ot Ottrotr, 
A/piffr, viil., Co. 
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had seen fit to import a mercenary army in the autumn and to 
keep a part of it on foot throughout the winter. The domestic 
diflIcuIUes of Cnut led to the postponement of his expedition ; on 
July 10th, 1080, he was assassinated and hts wild scheme went with 
bint to the grare. Out before this news was known' in England the 
King had summoned an extnioidinary meeting of bis tenants and 
their rassala It was held on the first of August, at Saliabuiy, and 
all who attended were required to take an oath that they would be . 
King William’s men against all enemies. ITie form of the oath 
may have been that which is given among his authentic laws. If 
so, the purport of the oath was not altogether what is commonly 
supposed. The recorded formula it eWdently framed with an eye 
to the contingencies of invasion and usurpation. It implies the 
doctrine that allegiance overrides all other tic* of fealty — a doctrine 
which was nothing new in England or in France.* Out the doctrine 
is merely latent in the oath ; and there are reasons for doubting 
whether the doctrine was universally recognised in England before 
tlie reign of Henry L Too much importance has been attached 
to the meeting of 1086, which was a temperar}’ expedient to meet 
a temporary danger, Tlie meeting cannot possibly have included 
all landowners •, and although it Is possible that, after the meeting, 

'' the oath was taken hy the suiton of every shire*court, such pro- 
ceedings do not in any way denote the intn^uction of a new theory 
of sovereignty. , 

It is a remarkable testimony to tbef<;rce of custom that William p„‘va(e 
whose interest it was to loosen the bonds between lords and ^heirf™^-^ 
dependants should, on the contrary, have furthered the intro- 
duction of feudal tenures and feudal incidents. It is plain from 
Domesday B‘ ok that he encouraged the process by which the 
allodial freeholder of the Anglo-tsaxon period was degraded to 
the position of a mesne tenant. Not was this all; the King allowed 
his tcnanU-in-chief to assume, over all who held of them, certain 
rights of jurisdiction which they bod indeed en|oycd as a matter 
of course on their estates in Normandy, but which according to 
(he principles of English law could only be claimed in virtue of a 
special grant from the Crown.* That the Conqueror was not 
entirely ignorant of this theory may be inferred from his charters 
to religious houses in which even the smallest rights of jurisdiction 

> For the exiatence of the doctrine In Ftaoce, eee Adim, Origin of fht Engliik 
Cantlitulion, p. 187. 

* See on tbia subject Maitland, Srbcl Plant m Manorial Cnrl$, Introd.,/airi»,. 
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growing towns or depopulated manors tte fugitive was welcome 
and no questions were asked aLout his antecedents. Consequentlj 
wc find that the earliest manotial records (they date from the reign 
of Heziry I.) recognise the of the Jabour services in which 

the villein chiefly paid hU rent.* It might be the l^al right, bat 
it was not the interest, of the lord to increase the services at his 
pleasure or to maintun them at an intolerable level. 

Httte We cannot suppose that prudential motives weighed less power- 

Tenuitj fully with the loids in their treatment of free tenants. But 
sulbcquent legislation pioves the existence of serious abuses and 
it ia not di/fieult to ace bow these arose. Frequently the lord 
obtained the power of life and death over thieves and other classes 
of oflenders if caught within his territory. IMien they were the 
tenants ot another lord tbetr trial was watched by a royal Justice ; 
but when the judge was also lord no sneh definite check existed. 
Tile ordinary feudal court was but a shade less dangerous to liberty 
in the cases, naturally frequent, where the vassals by whom the 
judgment* ought to luve been framed were either bajgnUieaat or 
timhl. A frivolous claim might lead, if the demandant’s appeal 
to the ordeal of battle were admitted by the court, to the 
disgrecc and dUpos-ession of a rightful owner. He law of for* 
friture was more elastic than it should have been, and fines were 
commonly out of all proportion to the infractions of feudal duty 
which they punl-hcd. An appeal to the shire-court wav only pos- 
sible when Ujc technical fonnalitiet of justice had been neglected 
in tlie private court. tVitliin a narrow sphere the shire-court still 
poa>csvd im^iortance. Quarrels between tenonts-in-cbief or the 
mesne tenants of dslTtrcnl lords might be adjusted there according 
to the ancient bws and customs; and we hear of casco in wfiich 
Normans as powerful as llbhop Odo and the sherifT Pieot were 
constrained to give the redress whidi tliese laws demanded. For 
the rest, the shire-court was more occupied with criminal justice 
and with fl'wal business than with helping inferiors against their 
lord*. 

Types ef Much depended on the riiancter of the individual lord and 

cl fln 4*c TaiWebms or a Rolwrl of BeJJwne knew neither 

joilice nor prudence in his dealings with inreriois ; and the tenant’s 
plight cannot have been much bettered when he appealed from such 
'See (he extents la Ifac ZJhvATrsr of Ptte>t>ar0u(b (Csa>jea Society). 
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judges to a Picot or aa Urse of Abitut. Bat there were better 
types than these to be found in the new ruling class. Arnulf de 
Ilesdin, not the least important of the Conqueror’s barons, b highly 
praised by an English writer* who had some personal knowledge of 
him, as a man who was remarkable for the skill with which be 
farmed his lands and the liberality 'which he displayed towards his 
poorer neighbours. Roger of Montgomery was somewhat censuied 
by his Engtbh burgesses at Shiewsbuty for a fancied partiality to 
the Frenchmen who hod settled side by side with them ; and Hugh 
Lupus of Chester was a gross and boisterous prodigal. But Ortleric 
Vitalis, who had known their English subjects, and was himself a 
native of their inarches, felt a sincera respect for them ; and the 
Earl of Chester is further recommended to posterity by his close 
friendship with the saintly Anselm. It may be that in these men 
«e have rate exceptions, and that they were only praised by com- 
parison with a prevailing ruffianism. But we have good leoson for 
thinking that what had been the exception in the hi-st, became the 
rule in the second, geneiation of the Anglo-Norman baronage. In 
the days of Rufus and of Henry I power passed from the hands of 
the Ivos and Urses to those of men like Richard of Ru/os, the 
knight who is remembeied in the traditions of Crowland tor liberal 
benefactions, the draining of the Depedene fen, and the foundation 
of new villages where previou'ly (here harl been wastes tenanted 
only by the water-fowl.* 

‘ On the towns the first eflccts of the Norman Conquest wereTfie 
no doubt disastrous. I'here were few which escaped so lightly 
as London, Exeter and Winchester. From Domesday we obtain 
an almost unvarying story of castles built, of royal dues in- 
creased, of houses destroyed or dismantled, wherever there had 
been, or might still be, resbtance. The lesult was a teroporarv 
decrease in the numbers of the burgess population. But the houses 
of that age were easily leboilt, and much rebuilding had in fact 
been done by the year 10S6. Trade silently returned to the 
accustomed channels when “the good peace ” of the Conqueror was 

'Will. Maliresb., G. P., p. 437: **MitB* aJ «gT*culhir4e sallertUm, tairai ad 
muniBce fullevandam paupetom **. 

’ Paeudo-Ingvilph, p. 78. Mr. Ronnd (F. E , p. 166) atUcks the tradition at 
"quainlW anachronistic". No doobi the autbor'i chroriological indications are 
tonfuied. But Richard of Rulos, who betones to the generation after Amulf de 
Ilesioj, atayweS tavehniattd tbtt baiva'teAS>ftgrrcaltargwii!toaf^T!e>!itijrf 
an anachronitm. 
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establubed ; and the tempotaij losses due to war and piUage wer* 
more than rompensated hy the new markets whjdi union with 
Normandr opened to the English merchant. Colonies of foreign 
traders had already commenced to settle in London and other 
ports of the east coast before the death of the Confessor. They 
now increased in number and in importance; while the immigra- 
tion of Jews, the only cajntalUts in an age when ostuT of any kind 
was a forbidden trade for Christians, was a sign and perhaps a cause 
of increased eommermal actinty. 

Town There were but few changes in the government of the towns. 

The charter which William gave to London is but a guarantee of 
andent pridleges. The care with which Domesday records the 
eostoms of less important towns proves that towards these also 
^VIlliaIn’s policy was consemtive. Even where the outward ap- 
pearance of a town was altered by the building of a cnstle or the 
introdoetion of a Norman garTi<oa,1ife flowed on in the old channels ; 
the castellan was not allowed to assume a dictatorship. The lords 
of thesoilonwhieh the town was built might cacse trouble by posh- 
iog the jurisdiction of their coorts to the furthest point and claiming 
th^ or that indignant burgees as a serf. But the King's peace was 
over all, and the King saw his interest in upholding the good laws 
of the Confessor. Tbe Frenchmen who bad tome in sinco the Con- 
quest may hare enjoyed for « time the benefit of tbeir native laws 
and customs; they were certainly privileged in respect of tallages 
• and othd* dues ; and sometimes tliey fomred a separate quarter in 
their place of settlement, enjoying special faToura and immunities. 
But the monidpal customs of &gU«b burgesses remained unaltered. 
Tbe lawmen of Lincoln and Stamford, the judges at York and 
Chester, the folk-moot and bostiRg in London, assembled and did 
justice as of old l^ tbe forms of compurgation and ordeal, and tn 
accordance with a law of immemorial antiquity.' The Norman 
sheriff or his deputy, exerdied considerable powers in matters which 
coi ie cfi i ed IheChjwn. He eDforced myitaiy serrice; he collected 
tbe royal dues wbererer tbe borough had failed as yet to secure 
the privilege of farming these for a lump wm; he pre s ided in the 
borough<oart. But in matters of domestic concern the folk-moot 

* ieanat-itn ve ■raO Bynout trrrsi ; </. Uie Urmenah r/Se<ftl- 

mtO llrttur, ]<. loj (<e. LocT). Ta* mitence of boreggh. co'iit* at th;# time >s 
aemrS by D^aid, O. B. Btn^gkt, M. Si'S)- Bat tec Slut Batessa's ttoarlit la 
S. H. ir,ax..fi.i«7. 
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of }iou^hf>l(tcn pAving »cot anJ lot waa left to legislate for the 
community ; and in the law-court the ohcrifT hmi no power to shape 
the judgments. Ihese were delivered by the doomsincn, and it 
only lay with hin) to execute the doom. The borouglis were thus 
to a great extent autonomous. l)ut corporate life and activity, 
if Uiey were not dcslroyctl, were on Uie other hand not directly 
stimulated by thccondilions of ll>e new era. The Conrjucit brought 
to urlvin ccntrci an inerrase o( wealth and luxury, a larger know- 
ledge of the external world, its thoughts and doings. Hut the time 
had not yet arrived when foreign example was to produce municipal 
dcmoctn^. In northern France Ure communal movement had just 
begun, and in 1073 Uic province of Maine produced an urlian re- 
public of a rcvoliitionaiy kind. Hut the commune of Lc Mans 
withcte<l in the iron grip of the Conqueror before it had time to 
cast seed either on Norman or on English soil. 

Tlie central government of England passed through somcccntrel 
changes in this reign, but of the changes none were radical. 
ehiclly strikes tlie observer is the increased energy and method of 
the administration, the cciutant attention which the king in person 
devotes to all aiTatrs of government; of new organs for the expree* 
lion of the royal will we hear little or nothing. Thus the ex* 
chequer and its financial syxtcm remained tuUtantially the same; 
the King’* hoard was still kept at Winchester, the old West Saxon 
capital, and received the same sorts of dues as heretofore; one 
large item in William's revenue was still the rent of food and 
provender which came in fronr his ()enie*nef.' But all dues from 
the Danegcld downwards were assessed and exacted with more care. 

We do not need tlic assurances of chroniclers U> convince us that 
the compiler of Domesday was wcalthierand more provident than 
any King before him. Again there was little outward distinction 
between the Great Councils in which the king met his chief vassals 
and the WUant of Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, except that the as- 
semblies over which William presided were held with greater pomp, 
and every tenant-in-chief was expected to produce his full military 
quota, that the king might review tfaeArudal host and his foreign 
guests convince themselves of Ids readiness for war.* The same men 

> Diatogus it Seattarit (Oxford edition, X90X), pf . S9, (»o. 

< W. Sislmeib., Q. R., (({., I >79. A vnx( 0/ Rufui relaUnx to (lie dot]’ of 
■ttendancs “ in fettis " I* printed in Ui* Rareup Csitulsrx, vol. i., p. 135. 
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deliberated in the Coumni who would liave deliberated in a Witaii, 
and the same business, judidal and political, came under their 
consideration. But whereas the meetings of the Witan liad become 
those of an oligarchy dictating to a titu'ar king, the Great Council, 
in political matters, had rarely to do more than hear and approve 
the previous decisions of a vigorous mosterd In the names and 
attributes of Uie great executive officials there is some change ; 
but those of Williain, like those of the Confessor, are chiefly 
members of the royal household who have been charged with 
public duties, and although the household of a Norman Duke 
differed In details from that of a West-Saxon King there was a 
strong general resemblance, since both were copies of the Carotingian 
model.* Here again what strikes us as really new is the increase of 
activity, the constant use of the household as a means for putting 
into execution tlie resolves of one controlling mind. In time the 
change of spirit produced a change of form, and the increase of 
public business elevated inferior but more industrious officials at 
the expense of the great nobles who held the highest posts by 
hereditary right. And even in the reign of WiUiam we discern the 
beginnings of on office to which the new bureaucracy would in the 
future be subordinated. During his frequent visits to the Conti- 
nent the duty of representing him for ordinary purposes devolved 
upon commissions of JusUdats, among whom the lead seems to 
have Ixen taken by some trusted individual, a William Fitzosbern, 
an Odo, or a Lanfranc. From this practice arose the office of the 
Chief Justiciar. 

Domn^iy In no measure is the methodical character of the new govem- 

leSs-o ment revealed more clcariy than in the compilation of the Domes* 
day survey. The practice of employing a sworn jury to ascertain 
the rights of the sovereign was m» novelty in France ; and geld- 
roils of particular locality's bad been compiled, presumably on the 
evidence of such juries, at earlier dates in William's reign.* But 

>The Otilinancc xparatine ihcSinritaal and Temreral Courts Is Ctsue-J "corn- 
tnuni concitio tt consilio ” JS. &, eql. Tb« Domesday survey eras ordered after 
** deep sreech ** srltb (he Great CosnciJ S. C.. roSs), But we hear lurprisingly 
little of trie Great Council on other occasiona. On the Great Cocuil In normandy, 
ace Lsppcnberg. fl.. p. so, and Haihinaia the A*ut. IlisI, Rnitw, alv., pp. tya-t. 

' Lappenhers, ii., p. si. 

'Sea Da Gray Birch, J»lr»diutiim to DtmtiJaji, tot these earlier rolls; the 
Nonhatoptonshire Geld RoO is pruned by EUia la his letroductioo to the Record 
Edition of Domesday ; the In^nisiilo OcUl (of loSt) in the aama roluma viia tbs 
Eaon Dofficaday, pp. 1-7^ 
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the new Bun-ey surpa^'^ed alt previous experiments in comprehen- 
sivencss and wealth of detail. H was ordered after a discussion in 
the Chrislmas Council of 1035^ and carried out, in spite of many 
complaints ond some rioting against the innovation, in the course of 
the year lOSG.* Special commisrioners went on circuit through the 
hundreds and addressed a string of questions to sworn juries com- 
prising, besides Norman settlers, the priest, the reeve, and sir villeins, 
trom each township. A list of the questions has been preserved, 
and may be translated to show the minuteness of the survey 

“ What is the name of your manor? Who held it under King 
Edward ? Who holds it now? how many bides does it contain? 
how many ploughs arc there on the demesne, and how many belong 
to the tenants ? how many villeins, cottiers, slaVes. freemen, socmen, 
are there? how much woodl&rul? how much meadow? how many 
pastures? how many mills? how many fishponds? how much land 
has been added or taken away? wliat used to be the value of the 
whole? what is the value now? how much did each freeman and 
socman hold ? how much does he hold now ? ” 

We stilt possess copies of the original returns relating to the 
estates of the religious hou«e of Ely. The information which these 
and the rest contained was rearranged to form the Domesday Rook; 
a register which was preserved In the treasury at Winchester and 
was, at least as late as the reign of Henry H., the decisive authority 
on all questions of taxation and royal dues. The coaatry is taken 
shire by shire ; in most cases the account of the shire begins with 
the chief borough or boroughs ; then follows the survey of the royal 
demesne; and tfairdly the tenants-io'chief ore taken one by one. 
The survey, as we possess it, is incomplete, for it ignores the four 
northern shires, and a number of towns, amongst them Winchester 
and l.ondon. Omitting all facts which have no bearing on the 
fiscal interests of the Crown it often fads us where we are most 
in need of information ; the scanty references which it makes to 
institutions have raised more questions than we can ever hope to 
solve. But it is a mine of information respecting local customs, 
the relative strength and distribution of social classes, the territorial 
possessions of great families, the manner and extent of Norman 
colonisation, the industries and resoorces of each several shire; in 
innumerable details it enables ns to correct and supplement the 
narratives of the cbtoniclers. 

> See Uie contempoetr^ account, tgacorereJ and edited bjr W. H. Steventat. in 
E, H. R., nil., pp. 73 A. 
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slave trade. But bis moral entbusiasm was not shared bj bis English 
colles^ues. Thej had, bis weaknesses without his merits. Epis* 
copal responsibilities must have sat very Ifghtfy on the episcopal 
conscience when a prelate so respectable as Aldred of York was not 
ashamed to hold four sees in plurality ; and the neglect of the 
Archbishops to hold Qmrch Councils, at a time when tlicse assem- 
blies were the recognised means of exciting and maintaining zeal 
amon<' the rulers of the church, is a proof that the English Church 
had fallen into that torpor which sooiier or later overtakes a small 
corpomtlon when freed from the pressure of public opinion and 
for^ by isolation to depend upon its own Innate resources. Tlie 
English Church had never fo^otten its partnership in the Catholic 
communion; but it had underrated the advantages to be derived 
from intercourse with other churches ; it had been content to 
maintain the formal bond of unity by showing deference to the 
Pope as the visible head of Western Christendom ; and this defer- 
ence, genuine though it was, led to no important consequcncea in 
an age when the centres of ecclesiastical reform were to be found 
anywhere except at Rome. But the traditional respect for Rome 
now at length proved useful : it facilitated the schemes of reform 
which the Conqueror set on foot From the outset all of these, 
whether their object was political or religious, were laid before the 
English Church as either suggested or approved by the Holy See. 
In the year 1070 i’apal legates were invited into England and 
permitted to hold a\-nods. By their help William cfTeeted the 
deposition of Stigand .and such other changes in the personnel of 
the episcopate as he consideml immediately de>irable. In par- 
ticular he obtained their cordial approbation of I^nfranc as the 
new Primate and futtiie organber of reform. This step once 
taken, the purpose for which kViUiam haxi summoned them was 
fulfilled ; they left the country «}<{ Lanfranc took the/r place in 
English eyes as tlie representative of Homan ideas and the regular 
inlcnnediaiy between the Pope and the national Church. 

Ijinfmnc’s ofllcial polity did not entirely correspond with hb 
he deliheralely abandoned some important 
articles in the Papal programme; and Uie Concordat which he 
established between Ute ^glish Church and State was of a kind 
more acceptable to kYilliam than to llildebraml. A statesman 
rather tlian a logician the Aitblmhop followed, in mattm of faith 
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and discipline, the straigbtcst path of orthodoxy; hut in the 
sphere of politics he attenuated the theocratic pn’ncipies of Cluni 
to suit the wishes of the King. Politics were I-anfranc’s true 
TOcatioD although his reisatiJitj, the Jack of early opportunities for 
showing his true hent, and some conTentiona! scruples which 
lingered in his mind when he at length emerged from the cloister 
to enter public life, left his contemporaries in doubt as to the exact 
nature of hb greatness. In Noimandy be was known as the finest 
teacher of bis time, the master of Anselm and Ivo of Charti-es; 
beyood the Alps as the dialectician who had conricted Rerengar 
of heresy before two I'apal councils ; in England as a model bishop, 
a zealot for monasticism, and the most subtle lawyer in the Curia 
Regis. In ail of these capacities he did good work, because he 
aas incapable of failing in any business which he undertook; but 
the English estimate of hb character, though incomplete, came 
nearest to the truth. Hb confrorersial writings throw little or 
no light upon the inner meaning of the beliefs which they defend, 
and are chiefly remarkable for the larryer-Jike dexterity with'wbicb 
he marshals texts from bis authorities to define the orthodox 
position. In fact he taught that it is the first duty of the theo> 
logiao to define, and of the Christian to believe, the teaching of 
antiquity ; that rational explanation is an intellectual luxury, 
mnoceot y et of no great advantage for the Christian life ; and that 
metaphysics have their root in au anogant desire to compress the 
laws of God within the limits of a finite understanding.' HU 
remarks upon those ulterior problems whkb his age regarded as fair 
matter for dbcussion illustrate the fancies, sometimes noble, more 
often puerile, but always inchoate and unconnected, which floated 
through the minds of medieval men of action. In the £fucidarium. The 
which is commonly attributed to him* and in any case 
the teaching of bis school, these fancies, culled fiom the most 
various sources, are passed in review with hewndering rapidity. At 
one moment we hear a faint echo from the schools of Greek philo- 
sophy ; that nothing in the wwld b uncon-cious of the divinity, 
and that even things inanimate have a soul which peroeires their 
Creator and keep them steadfast to hb law. Then follows a rude 
attempt at cosmography ; there are three heavens a material which 
b visible to man, a spiritual in wluch the angels dwell, an intel- 

> See the dUlogve agsintt Berengu. Dt Cerfart tl Sanguint Domini, 

> Now aitnbut^ to Hononua o( Autm (tee Haiicl-Her/og'« RtalrntjelifaiU 
(jid ed.), a. V. Honoriui). 
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deacon hail been debaired from exercising any influence upon the 
couise of secular justice. This does not seem to have been the 
case Not only di<l the archdeacon retam his ^ight of superintend- 
ing the ordeal by fire and water, but the bishop also made his 
aonearancc in the shire-coorl and continued for'some time to share 
the presidency with the eherifT,* prwumably because an old and 
respectable tradition rcqnired the bishop to proTide that earthly 
jns^thould be tempered with Christian mercy. Within a genera- 
iion or so reformers took exception to this amiable anomaly, and 
the episcopate abandoned of its own free will a right which, if im- 
pu'Ticd by the lay power, would probably hare been defended to 
I the death. - . . . . . , j 

TieBIlde- The two reforms for which the Hildcbrandtne party showed 
bnndine |^ost eagerness were the enforcement of clerical celibai^ and the 
Refixtns pyoy},jtion of lay inrestitures ; and it is remarkable that, on these 
flootions, tViliiam’s tenacity of purpose and Lanfianc's common 
sense should bare triumphed over the imperious idealism of Gregory 
VII. I'he latter, on his election to the Holy See (lO^SX threw 
to the winds the caution which had marked the policy of Alex* 
ander 11. In Papal Councils of 1073 nn'i 1075 deoees of the most 
uncompromising kind were passed, forbidding clerical marriages, 
declaring tho<c whkh bad been contracted null and void, and 
launching the sentence of excommonication against all who con- 
ferred or received an ecclesiastical bene&ce by lay investiture. 
Simultaneously the I'ope preferred a claim to feudal suzerainty 
over almost every crown in Europe, vainly supposing that by 
means of sucJi pretensions he could exact for bU new laws the re- 
spect which Ills position as bead of a religious commonwealth bad 
failed to secure. The grounds of the claim were diflerent in each 
case, but in refenmee to England he maintained that the Conquest 
bad been sanctioned Alexander on condition that the conquered 
land should be held as a fief from Rome. To the triple attack the 


184. *3% 140 : IL. 34. 4 J- B»*. the end Of Heiuy’s reim. the biibop jvo- 

bably appcmin ltieihirv.court<>nl 7 a»asaitor. i>;ri£d»tfrdi, 7 //. ;** Ubicsmooe 
rept vel eojutcemipir ^ pUcha lenseiit, >i cllut rpiKoras eeniil nine 

<t apervent caoiam sanctac cccbwae, ma pri''* 'coninetvr **. Thu telm only to 
shire -eoom held ty Jonices. ler" llnrvi^Vir^ I i: “ Agimur iuque ptifno 
dehita vetae chibtisniista }e>a,'* rclen to shirMourts m pcneral and bis b«a tsheo 
as {eevtnpthal the bishop was a Jodg* ; boi this is Rtretoely douhlfiiL 
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English King and Church returned three difFerent replies. The 
Council of W nehester in 1076 adopted the decree concerning 
clerical marriages with the important reservation that, while for- 
bidding the marriage of all priests and deacons for the future, it 
recognised the validity of existing marriages in the case of parish 
priests on whom the obligation of celibacy had not, for some time 
past, been regarded as even raom'Iy incumbent.* To the claim of 
homage the King replied in a firm but respectful letter, professing 
his perfect willingness to render such obedience as had been usual on 
the part of former Kings of England, but entirely repudiating the 
position of a vassal.* Neither in the de«»es of the Council nor in 
the King’s letter was there any reference to the question of investi- 
tures; but Lanfranc was despatched do a mission to the Roman 
court (1076), in the course of which he appea^^ to have procured a 
friendly settlement. He conceded the principle that it lay within 
the province of the Pope to insist on free elections; but be also 
maintained the existence of a special privilege conceded to the 
English Crown by which it was allow^ the full control of the 
higher ecclesiastical patronage. The Pope confirmed the privilege 
for William’s life-time,* and the latter may have shared with Lan- 
franc the belief that in postponing they bad really solved the 
controversy. This epi-ode altered the feelings of William and 
Lanfranc towands the Papacy. Their relations with Alexander IL 
bad been of the most cordial kind; and Lanftanc in particular de- 
ferred to bis old pupil with a readiness wbicb left nothing to be 
desired at Rome. Of Gregv^sy VII. they were more suspicious, 
and his request for homage exUngubhed any personal regard which 
they may once have felt for him. It may be true, as a German 
chronicler asserts, that Englbb porta were clo'^d to the merchants 
of the Emperor’s doounions at some period of his war with Gregory.* 
But William's sympathy with the Papal cause went no further, if 
it went so far ; and when the war led to a schbm, Englsmd assumed 
an attitude^of neutrality, not to say indiffereooe. We bare a letter 
from Lanfranc to a legate of ClemeDt the anti-Pope in which, 
while recommending bis correspondent not to enter England with- 
out the King’s permission, he remarks that England has not yet 
decided between the rivals, and expresses a doubt whether the 


CpnMia, t, p. 367. 
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Emperor’s great success in capturing Rome (1 083) does not prove tlial 
Wiiliun, Heaven is on the imperia] But if the Pope of the moment 

and was unpopular in England, the Papae/ as an institution commanded 
goryVii. deep rcsjwct; even when retatiom with Gregory VH. were mo't 
strained Lnnfranc acknowledged that the Pope possessed a canonical 
authority over himself and the English Church ; and Gregory, 
bitterly as he resented the refusal of homage at the moment,* 
learned in later life to esteem Willtara as a king who, with all 
his faults, was more devoted than many'others to the Roman See. 
It is true that Eadmer mentions, among the Conqueror’s rules of 
ecclesiastical policy, two which might have been so pressed as to 
destroy the Pope’s authority in England. William would allow 
no Pope to be recognised in*EnglaDd, and no papal letters to be 
received by any of his subjects, without his consenL W'e know, 
moreover, that he dUtiked to let his clergy, whether Nonn-m or 
English, resort to Rome and Papal Councils.* On the other’ hand 
we know that, the unoompiomising Gregory found so cause for 
serious complaint in William's conduct ; and there U every reason 
for thinking that the King merely desired to prevent encroach* 
ments on the secular prerogative. Lanfranc’a correspondence and 
career prove that he and bis master conceded important powers to 
the Pope, not only in matters of consdeoce and the faith, but also 
in administrative quesUoas. They admitted for example the neces* 
sity of obbuning the pallium for an archbishop, and the Pope’s 
power to invalidate episcopal elections; they were scrupulous in 
obtaining the Pope’s consent when the deposition or the resignation 
of a bishop was in quetion ; and they submitted the tim'vbonourcd 
quarrel of York and Canterbury to his decision. These admis'ioni 
are sufficient to prove that the canonical obedience which Lanfrane 
promised was not a mstter of mere words. ObctHence may not 
have been welcome to lib master or himself, and its consequences 
were mitigated when Lanfranc obtained for himself a Icgatine com* 
miMion fiom Alexander II. But the duty of obedience was never 
in itself disputed. 

Some minor cortseqoences of lyinfranc's primaev, though inter* 

' Lmfmn No. 6s (ed, Giles). 

* See lb« leltef quoted bt Bvonm, 1C73, | <5 : " Pecaniti tine honore tnbous 
qeuiti rrctii habeam (o ipse yot^Ki do-tam perpeodete 

ij/ma*sn.'4 Orrftr^ p. 47S: "Caetene lejibat ae aailt proiubiliarem se 
maps bonota^as] estcadii**. 

* StaVbe dstrcis 1 it{cTe>a W sb« acUam of loSo; LKtar/sea £a;lijk 

llulftf P- 



esting in ecclesiastical history, most be dismissed with a bare Minor 
mention. In 1072, with the Kin^s help, Lanfranc asserted , 

supremacy of Canterbury over York, thus giving to the Church Changes, 
of England a formal unity which it had not possessed before.* 

'ITie Council of London in 1075 decreed, in accordance with the 
canons of Laodicea and Sardis, that every bishop should bavo 
his scat in some important town. 'The change came too late to 
give the bishops of England that influence on municipal develop- 
ment which was exerci'ed by their continental brethren; but it 
produced some changes in nomenclature and some new cathedrals. 

The sec of Sherborne was removed to Old Sarum, that of Selsey to 
' Chichester, that of Lichfield to Chester j Dorchcster-on-Tliames, 
Elmham, and Wells were superseded by Lincoln, Thetford, and Bath. 

In many cases where there was no such removal gtcat churches 
aro.se, of which we may still see traces in the crypts of Worcester 
and York, the transepts of Winchester and Ely, the east end of 
Gloucester, and the undefaced portions of St. Albans. Many 
houses of secular canons were appropriated to the use of monks ; 
ruined and impoverished monasteries were rebuilt, repeopled, re* 
endowed. Alike in secular and regular foundations the ancient 
discipline was restored. Good or bad the new pielates were 
a strenuous race and left their names in local, if not in national 
history. Among abbots we may instance Serlo of Gloucester and Nennia 
Vital of Westminster as patterns of the Clunioc «hoo( ; Paul of St. P'®'**** 
Albans, who built the greatest abbey church in England with the 
ruins of a Roman town, reviled his English predecessors as uncouth 
and simple men, and hoped to destroy their memory at the same 
time as their monuments; and Thurstan of Glastonbury, a still 
more truculent reformer. when bis Eoglisb monks refused 

to sing the new-fangled chants of William of F^mp, hunted the 
recalcitrants through their own church with knights and archera, 
till some were slain and many wounded and the steps of the high 
altar ran with blood. Such arguments were too forcible for his 
master ; Thurstan went back to his Norman monastery in deep dis- 
grace. A fervent man and of some pety, so the English historian 
of his abbey tells us; but his virtues were not generally recognised. 

Of the new prelates the most remarkable for bis attainments was 
Tljomas of York who, not content with a Norman schooling, had 
gone as far afield as Germany and Spam in search of knowledge, 
but wasted his later years in efforts to emancipate hfs see from the 
control of Canterbury. Distinctionof other kinds was achieved by 

I W, M*)R>etb., Q. X., f SfS, Xtffsia, ffea 64 , 63 , It teenii clear that Lan- 
frine ased iputious chanen to eetabliib hudua. See B5biner, FdOciunfm 
EriiireMe/ Laefraai (Leipa'f. avaai • W. MaJroesb., 0, p. 66. 
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Walkelin of Winchester, the «ieiny of monks and friend of seculars ; 
by Gundulfof Rochester, “the most skilled of all men in the mason's 
craft,” the architect of Rochester Castle ; by Walcher of Durham 
who won the crown of martyrdom through the misbehariour of 
his foreign favourites; and by his successor William of St. Cal^ 
an adroit diplomatist and canning lawyer whose career was hut 
• commencing when the reign of the first William ended. There 
are many Ij^pcs of Norman churchmen, but a family resemblance 
may be traced in all. They lack the finer virtues ; they are positive, 
practical, astute, narrow-minded, intolerant of opposition. But 
the age had need of spiritual driU>sergeants ; and to this role the 
Norman prelate was perfectly adapted. 

Fetvign From this survey of William’s reorganising work we may now 
f^ationt, foreign relations of his later yeare. They are 

of less moment than we might eipect. We are told that he felt 
some jealousy of Robert Guiscanl and used to say it would be 
disgraceful in a Norman Doke to be eclipsed by one of his own 
subjects. None the less he was content to match the conquest o< 
the two Sicilies with that of England, and undertook no later enter* 
prise which might compare in audacity with Guiscard’s attack on 
tlie Byzantine Empire; allbougb there is a tale that, in the year 
1074, he was almost induced by Hanno, the rebel Archbishop of 
Cologne, to seize the old imperial capital of Aachen.^ Respect tot 
the legal righb of his equals and superiors was deeply engrained 
in William's cliaracter, and there were prudential reasons for ob- 
serving moderation. Ruling over a discontented and alien nation, 
and until lOSG never free from the fear of English or Danish 
pretenders, he could ill alTonl to court new enemies by a course 
of indiscriminate aggresrion. In spite of serious provocations it 
was bis rule to stand oa the defensive. 

ScotUnd. I!is forbearance towards the minor powen of the British Isles 
’* remarkable tlian hb abstention from foreign undertakings, 
since in UiU case an aggressive policy would have been acceptable 
to hb new subjecta He had creiy excuse for wars of conquest. 
The Oitmcn of Dublin gave shelter to Uie soas of Harold; the 
North Welsh joined the rising of Edwin and Morcar in 1009; 

* Lambert of Hcrirdd (ed. HeUcr.Eervt). p. igt. Cf. Freenun, N. C.. I*., 
p. 33$, »• to the probaMa rruon i aleo VViuowa, FoUiiukt Bitnknrn ttnukn 
aefleed ■. Dntukl^mi, Brano, the Sexon chronicler (] 36. cd. VVaiteotach), 
teprnenta llerrcp IV. si uLuig tha help of tVlIIiam In Ibi* very pear. 
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Malcolm of Scotland came on mote than one occasion to the help 
of Edgar Athellng, and, even after the Atheling gave up the con- 
test, showed himself a bad neighbour to Northumbria. In all these 
roses there was good excuse for wars of conquest, and no doubt as 
to the superioritv of William’s military resources. For the defence 
of the borders he had the fyrd at his disposal ; if he wished for 
mercenaries he possessed the right to levj' Danegeld ; and the intro- 
duction of the feudal system placed at his disposal an unpaid force 
of about 5,000 knights and mcMjnted men at arms. But he showed 
considerable reluctance to use his strength. \Vheninl079 Malcolm 
wasted all the country north of Hie Tyne, the only measure of re- 
taliation was a countcr-mid which went as far as Falkirk. Northum- 
berland, though entrusted to the keeping of an earl, seems to hare 
been lightly valued by the King ; the building of Newcastle in 1080 
showed a disposition to treat the Tj-ne as the real frontier on that 
side ; and the recovery of IVestmoreland and Cumberland was left 
to William Rufus. On the side of Wales indeed there was a 
distinct advance. But this was due to the energy of individual 
marchers. On the north coast Robert of Rhyddlan, who held ail 
royal rights io North IVales at the trifling rent of ^40. pushed 
his frontier forward to Diganwy, On the central march the Earls 
of Shropshire planted their town aud castle of Montgomery as an 
outpost in the richest part of Powis ; and the Earls of Hereford 
canied their raids os far to the westward as the Usk. Once only, 
in the year lOSi, William brought an army to the aid of bis 
lieutenants. His march, though it led him to St. David’s, resulted 
merely in the release of certmn Engibb captives and a promise of 
tribute from Rhys of Deheubarlh.* The difficulty of conquering 
such a land as Wales is great ; but the Wckh kingdoms of Gwynedd, 
Powis and Deheubarth had seldom been more feeble or divided, 
and the efforts of the marchers, if properly directed and assisted, 
might have been far more productive than they actually were. 
Concerning Ireland we are told in the English Chronicle that, if 
William hod lived two years longer, he would have won that land 
by bis wariness and without ai^ weapons. The boast may refer 
to negotiations of which we have no other record. But William’s 
hopes appear to have been based on Lanfranc’s relations with 
the See of Dublin and certain Irish princes. ITie Englsh Primate 
received professions of obedience from two successive Archbishupe 
» See Lloyd’s Hulofy »/ WaUg (ign). PP- 393-5. 
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of Dublin,* and his exhortations to ecclesiastical reform were heard 
with patience.* It is rash to suppose that he was equally success- 
ful as a political propajjandi'st, and in fact we have no proof that 
he exposed his influence to such a test. 

The truth is that feudal armies, both by the laxity of their 
discipline and by the short term of their annual service, were 
unsuitetl for ofTcnsive warfare; and the gelds which William raised 
from time to time were spent on other purposes than conquot. 
Even with the wealth of £n|*land at his disposal he had no easy 
task to hold all that force or fraud had won for himself and his 
ancestors in France. He was surrounded on three sides by aggrieved 
or envious princes, and new problems forced themselves in swift 
succession on his mind. Before he had been King of England 
many jeors he lost the Flemish alliance which had been valuable 
to him for more purposes than one. His wife’s father, the great 
Da'dwin V., died in the year 10S7 leaving two sons, of whom the 
elder took the whole succession according to the established custom 
of the House of Flanders. The younger, Robert, consoled himself 
for a time with the county of Frisia which be had acquired by a 
wcU'Chosen marriage. But the early death of Baldwin VT. and 
the minority of hu son Aroulf encouraged the Prison to defy a 
rule of inheritance which was sUll repugnant to ordinary ideas of 
eipiity. Civil war ensued in which the sympathies of the Con- 
queror were imdisguisedly ranged on the side of the legitimate 
successor. He permitted William Fitzosbem, the most valued 
of bis counsellors, to abaodoo the regency of Normandy for that 
of Flanders; and the earl, although he took no more than ten 
knights to share in hu adventure, was the controlling mind in 
Amuirs councils until wand an<l guardian fell together on the 
field of Casse] (1071^ Even after this conclusive victory it was in 
vain that the Frison asbetl for William’s recognition of his title ; 
and Amulfs brother Baldsrin, received constant aid from Nor- 
mandy in his forays upon Flemish territory. The result was a 
feud which long menaced the peace of Normandy and culminated 
in 1035 with Uic equipment of a Flemish fleet to aid Cnut of 
Denmark in invading England. Only the aeddent of Cnut’s 
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pcnua.{cd Uotml to let li« gneranw •lumber.* He • • 
wM the »o!e enemr who«e lutrrd the Conqueror pralultou*!^ drew lin'iUBj 
upon himvif. 'rite feudj wilh w)uch he Itad to deal el»ewhcr« haJ 
b^ inherited from hi* forcfAlhm. 'Hie timeljr death of Coiun 
II. b/ no neon* put an end to the old divputea with Brittany. 

Tile Conqueror’* relation* with Duke Hocl and hi* tucccsior Alain 
were of a chequered kind; hollow reconciliationt alternated with 
inconclusive wan until, in the year 103G, a marriaips between Alain 
and tlie Conqueror’s dAU;;hter ComUnce excited hope* of a more 
lasting peace, which IVillinm dU not lire to »c« frustrated.* 

Maine presented a more lerious problem, and although thcMiin* 
rrvturce* of k^gland were brought to bear upon this discontented 
province, William’* success went no further than the destruction 
of one among acreral dangerous enemies to (he Norman overiord- 
ship. ' 11)0 story is involvesl and must be told in detail.* 

In the year 10C9 at a moment when William’s hands were free 
as they had not been far many yean, the noble* of Maine and the 
burghers of Le Mam came to the conclusion that he was oo longer 
to be feared, since he had ceascil to live on tlieir side of the 
Cliannvl. 'They unitcsl therefore, drove out Oic Norman garrison 
from the castles of Ia! Mans, and sent to Italy for Azo of Liguria, 
the son-in-law of their famous count, Herbert “ Wake-dog*. He 
rame but U>e situation did not please him. lie «&.* an old man 
who desired a quiet life and doubted tlie ability of the M kticcikux 
to keep out the Conqueror. Moreover he susjicctcd that Uicy 
liked Ins money Ix-tlcr tlian himselC and wo* resolved to spend as 
little as he could on a doubtful cause and doubtful fricndi By 
way of acumpramtse lictwcen his ambitions and his prudence he 
left his wife and child to nilc in Maine with the help of his chief 
supporter GcolTrBr of Mnycnne; but returned for his o?m part to 
Liguria. No sooner had he gone than the men of Le Mans, The Com. 
deciding to be rid at once of the new dynasty and of the nobles 
upon whom It leaned, banded themselves together as a commune 1072.3 
for the mutual defence of lilwrlies. They drove out Ato’s repre- 
sentative, laid siege to the castles of obnoxious barons, and hanged 

•Viisnhefgh, Bp. 31 . 60 . WJh Ms1iDs*b.,0. A..Uk., {} 137-4. . 

* For the marria^ see the Breton Atuul* In Oawiuet, eii., ssy, 56*. 553. Con- 
■tsnee died without issue in looo. 

•Theehier futhoritie* ore dw Quia Fornttfieum (Bouquet, »iL, 

jsg IT.) and Ordeiic. The best modem scsoont tn Ilsiphen’s ComU ttAaJeu 
M Sl/tU, PP. 180-1, 
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or blinJed those of their old oppressors on whom they could laj 
hands. The nobles however made so stout a resistance that the 
citizens were soon in urgent need of allies. They bethought them 
that Futk of Anjou was in name their overlord, and invited him 
to their assistance. He granted it in the belief that sooner or 
later the commune could be brought beneath bis sway ; and m a 
short time the united forces of Anjou and Le Mans cleared the 
city of its enemies. But in the moment of success the joint forces 
of England and Normandy, with William at their head, appeared 
upon the frontier. Fultc and the family of Azo vanished from the 
scene. The nobles hurried back to their castles. Tlie commune 
began to think of protecting itself from William’s vengeance. Bat 
preparations liad.been delayed too long; one by one the castles 
fell ; the spirits of the citizens sank as William, leaving a devas- 
tated country in his wake, approached Le Mans. They made 
their submission; their andent privileges were restored; but the 
commune and the claim to self-government which it involved were 
utterly ignored by the victor. Prom Le Mans the King experienced 
no further trouble; the spirit of the citizens was broken. On his 
remaining enemies he produced less efRict. The quarrel with Folk 
was suspended by an arrangement which secured the overlordship 
to him and the title of Count to Wiilbm’s eldest son, and left 
excuses In abundance for reviving the claims of Anjou at the first 
opportunity. The nobles of Maine were cowed, but only for the 
moment. One of them, Herbert of St. Stiaanne. subsequently 
contrived to make head against the King and the King’s lieutenants 
for thnee years (108^) until his submission was purcliased by a 
grant of the most libeml terms.* Maine was to cause much trouble 
in the future. 


Tht Re- 


bellion ol 


Robert. 


1074.9 


Of all William’s enemies the most feeble but aUo the most 
pertinacious was his overlord, the King of Paris. While the 
hostility of Anjou, M.sine and Brittany threatened only the 
outlying parts of Nortn.'Uidy, the Iloasc of Capet regard^ the 
very existence of a Duchy which separated Paris from the sea as 
an intolerable hini^hip. It was fortunate for tVilliam that the 
opportunity of «ciring lingtand came to him when France was ruled 
by a regent, and t^t r^;ent his own father-in-law; but it was 


still more fortunate that Italdwm’s ward, on attaining to the age 
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of manhood, nhowcd hini«clf tu iiHlTi-ctua) and in hit deti/^ns 
as he was implacahic in Ids iKKtility. The two were nsualljr on 
had terms, nnd rhilip tiiuwc-d tome inj^enuitj in devising; mcthcxlt 
of annoyance. Itut, with the ottc exception of bis march to raise 
the liege of I)ol in 107C, lie carefully* refrained from personal en* 
counters, and the episode of Gerberoi b a tufllricnt proof of tlic 
wholesome fear which the C’on(]ueror inspired in him. About Uic 
year 107+ llobcrt Cuithose quarrelled with his father.* Inrested 
wiUi the Duchy of Normandy in the year lOGC, and with the county 
of JIaine in I07S, llohert had nescr been allowed the slightest share 
in the poTemmcnl of either prorince. lie clamnurrd for what he 
termed bis rights, sulknl when tlicy were refused him, took ofTcnec 
at the gibes and horseplay of his brothers, and fled witli hb boon- 
companions to the border stronghold of llaimalast.* He was 
followed and expelled from the ducliy; after aimless ruits to hU 
father's enemies and his ow'n relations in Flanders, Lorraine, 
Suabia, an'd Aquitaine, he turned his steps to Faris and invoked 
the help of Vhilip I. llic French king allowed him to take up 
quarters in the castle of Gerlwrol in the BeauToisis that lie might 
harry the adjacent parts of Normandy. Hut when William re- 
proached his suzerain with this broach of treaties and of feudal 
obligations, and demanded reparation, Pliilip not only disowned 
connection with hb guest but joined William in laying siege -to 
Gerberoi.* Ife may have salved his conscience by betraying fhcsieRer 
father os he had lietraycd the son. At all events his assistance OwberoJ 
was too slight to save William from a humiliating failure. Uhe*^ 
castle was not taken, and in one of the skiimbhcs outside the 
walls Robert met and worsted his father in a single combat. The 
old King was wounded in the hand; his hor&c fell beneath him 
pierced by an arrow; Jiis rcry life was in danger until an English 
thane, Tokig of Wallingford, leaped from his saddle and forced 
his master to mount in bis place. +Vi])jam wlUidrew, and shortly 
afterwards allowed his barons to end by mediation a conflict which 
shocked their moral scn-sc and left them no alternative while it 
continued, but to fight against the sovereign of the moment or 
the sovereign of the future. It was a superficial recondliation, 

S LapMnbeTg, ii,, p. 129, ■ Oidwtc, fi., 294. 

*Sce Rtgtita, No, 1153 for a charter Imed tqrlUIipandatterted b/ WUlian J. 
in oStirfimr . . . riVea Gtrbert 4 dum in S079. Otderic (ii., 387) orolu (be single 
eonbat of eon and father but see the A, S. C. (D. lot). 
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and soon destroyed ty further quarrels. Kohert again became a 
fugitive, and waa perhap again assisted by his 'shifty overlord. 
Qairrtii For this or other reasons 'William was at the end of his life on 
Fnuice ^rsl of terms with PluUp. The latter tolerated, if he did 
xoSo- 7 ' not encourage, the raids of the inhabitants of Mantes upon the 
Norman border. William retaliated with a claim to the whole 
dbtrict, known as the French Vexin, in which the offending city 
stood. This claim, a fertile caa<e of discord in the future and 
only to be settled by the expulsion of William’s line from Normandy, 
rested upon the assertion that Philip’s father, Henry I_ when 
hard pressed by his brother and a fugitive from Paris 
had bartered the French Venn for the help of Hobert the Peril, 
but sutsequently had taken advantage of the Conqueror’s minority 
to resume bis grant A grievance so long allowed to slumber 
might not have borne the test of close examination. U served, 
however, to excuse an expedition against htantes (July, 1037)1 
the town was taken unawares, sacked, and reduced to aihe<. But 
the rev-enge was dearly pur^ased; In leaping a ditch, or through 
a ftucable on hot ashes, the King’s hone threw his rider with 
violence against the pommel of Us aaddla A seriom internal 
lesion was the ccnseqoence. The expedition was p er fu rte aban> 
doned and' William returned, a doomed man, to his Norman 
capital. ■■ 

Deaih-^d His last words and dispositions are recorded with ususoal 
fulness, and no doubt with the osual ihetorical embelJulunenH 

WilSiiiB by two writers who apparently relied Upon the information of eye 
sritne!>ses and are in harmony on all essential points. The King 
was accurately informed as to his condition, but expressed no regret 
for the mamess of his end, and occupied his mind with airange- 
merits for the future welfare of his soul and his dominioas. He 
dictated to h» notaries a list of the gifts which be bequeathed 
from his treasures to the poor and the churches of Normandy and 
England. At the persuasion of the bishops and abbots who stood 
by his bcrlfide be released from prison, U'alfaoth son of Godwin, 
\Vulf son of Harold, Alfgar. Afortatr, Siward Bam, Ito-^ of 
Hereford, and Odo of Itaveux— all the men, in short, whether 
English or Norman, whom he had inc ar c era ted for reaKins of 
policy and stale. Among these pardons that of Odo of Bayeux 
was the only one which his heir eventually allowed to stand and 
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it wbs the onijt one which William had been lonth to grant; not 
from any rancour wliicli he felt against his half-brotlier, hut from 
a Well foun<!ed afiprehcn^ion of the mischief which ambition so 
unbridled might produce. It only rcmaitic«i to diTuIehls sovereign 
rights among his sons. Ordcric Vitalis makes the dying man ex* The En;* 
press remorse for the means by whidi he had gained England, »nd ^ 
refuse to nominate a successor to a throne which he held by no 
Just title.’ It is more likely that William entertained some slight 
respect for tiie elective character of the English monarch, per- 
functorily recognised at his own coronation. None the le-s he 
gave utterance to his pris'ate wishes and took some steps for their 
fulfilment. He handed the regalia, the ctosni, the sceptre, and 
the jewelled sword, to William Ilufua, the constant oumpanion of 
his later years, his favourite and most olicdient son, and sent him 
to England in the company of a royal chaplain who bore letters 
eonimcnding the interests of the king-designate to the Frimate 
Lanfranc,* Concerning Normandy and the absent Itobert an 
omipous silence was prevned, until. at length the Archbishop of 
Houen ventured to remind the King of hb duty to his eldest son, 
and of the legitimate ezpectatiom which had been excited by the 
previous investiture of Itobert with (he Duchy. William was not 
easily penuaded. He recapitulated with some heat the numerous 
instances of his son’s ingratitude; but at last, with an effort, 
restrained himself and said, “God fa roy witness, and you who are The Nm. 
here present, tliat I forgive Ilolicrt his offences against myself, and 
grant him the whole iTuchy. It must be your part to move him 
to repentance. I have forgiven him, let him not forgive himself 
so easily, for bringing my old age willi sorrow to the grave.”' 

He added a prophecy that Normandy would be wretched under 
such a ruler. His youngest son, Henry Deauderk, then came 
forward to supplicate a blessing and a portion. William replied 
by giving him the promise of five thousand pounds of silver and 

• Orderlc, Hi. *<*. 

• See »he iccount, from ttie Ilaririan MS. of WiJlieiB of Jumiteei, quoted by 
nudy.Vtieri/itt Catalogti/, ii., 14. TbU veteran of the dealh.bed ecene probably 
rciti on the authority of Abbot Guntard of Jumiigea whom Orderic mentions as 
having been present. It Is matt valuable a* eofrobortling Orderic, whose account 
would otherwise be suspect from the rbetoekal fonn in which It is east. But the 
Jumibg:es Version contradicts Orderic in ao lat aa it Uapties a distinct nomination 
of Rufus to the English throne, g/i Orderic, UL, *4** Hen. Hunt., an. 

’ See the Jamitges narrator v.s. 
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a commendation to the good will of his elder brothers. Ill con- 
tent, but eager to secnre hU modest legacy, Henry left the sick- 
The Con- room ; and Aortiy afterwards the Conqueror breathed his last, in 
sixty-first year of hw life, the fifty-third of his ducal power. 
Sept 7 , the twenty-first of h’^s reign in England, He had outlived his 
wife Matilda, the one human being for whom he had ever felt a 
strong affection ; and with the exception of Lanfranc, then far 
away in England, there were few who mourned his death for the 
sake of private friendship. His servants, following the custom of 
the age and the nature of thetr kind, stripped his eirpse and 
went their wa)'s. The dead Cng was conveyed to Caen at the 
charges of a country knight, to be buried in the church of St 
Stephen which William and Matilda had founded as an act of 
expiation for the slight which they had offered by their marriage 
to the Church’s rules of consanguinity. Owing to a conflagration 
In the city the funeral was scantily attended ; the ceremony was ‘ 
Intemipled by a knight named Aseelin, whom William had de- 
frauded of the site on which St. Stephen's stood, and could not 
be resumed until due compensation bad been paid; and finally 
the putrefying body burst asunder when it was forced into the 
stone sarcophagus which the masons in their haste had made too 
narrow, hlc&nwhile in the surrounding country the Norman 
orutocrocy turned the occasion to tbfir own account. The 
Duke was dead and the Duktfs peace nt an end. Ilobert of 
Ilellcme, riding soberly to court, was met on the way by the 
momentous news; he wheeled about and galloped back to bis 
fief< upon the soutliem march. First he expelled the ducal 
garrisons by which the castles on hi* land were held, then be 
betook himself to pillage far and wide. 'ITic example was con- 
tagious and soon every Imtud in Normandy did wliat seemed good 
in his own eyes.* 

TJi« A w«-k or two before Ibis atonny ending to the Conqueror*# 

diequered life one of the less noted victims of bis great achieve- 
ment died quietly and generally mourned nt Bruges. The visitor 
to the Church of Saint Sauveur in that town is still shown the 
epitaph anti other relics of Ctmliildn the daughter of Earl Gotfwi’n, 
stho, after the flight of her family from England, lived a* a recluse 
in Flanders and died on August S4th, 1087 ; a woman who, as her 
*C>rd(ric,U, ait. 
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epitaph reJates, was “cheerful and gentte to her servants, just and 
benevolent to strangers, parsimoiuous to herself, but bounteous to 
the poor”. In Denmark, Norway, Scotland, Flanders, wherever in 
Europe there was hospitality and a kindly feeling for the English ■ 
nation, such hapless exiles were to be found, attesting William’s 
greatness by their for]om condition. Of desperate adventurers 
also, who had staked their all in the cause of Harold or the 
AtheJing, the courts and camps of East and West were full. Even 
to Byzantium a number made their way, enlisted under Alexius 
Comnenus in the Varanger guard, and showed in hard fought 
battles with Ilobert Guiscard and his Normans the same qualities 
and the same defects which had gone down before the Norman 
charge at Senlac. How tenaciously these exiles at Byzantium 
cherished the memory of England may be judged from the fact 
that in the fourteenth century their descendants stiJJ bore the 
wea]>ons and spoke the language of a native land which they had 
never seen. It is not surprising if to all these outcasts, from the 
princess to the Varanger guardsman, the Norman should seem, as 
he seemed to the faalf.Norman William of Rfalmc>bury, a very prince 
of robbers. 

The average Norman soldier was not much more than this. The Chsr 
That William stood above the average b proved by the exultation “ j 
and relief with which his nobles learned of his decease, and by the 
deliberate judgment of Englishmen who remained at home and 
submitted to his rule. The Teterborough Chronicler, who had 
seen William and lived for some time at hb court, is an outspoken 
critic. The king, he says, was given to avarice and greedy of gain : 
he took from his subjects many marks of gold and many hundred 
marks of silver with little need and small regard for justice. He 1 

made large forests for the deer; he loved the high deer as if be 
were their father. . He was a very stem man and a wrathfbl so that 
none durst do anything against bb will; he imprisoned earls and 
thanes and at the last be spared not lus own brother ; he deposed 
bishops and abbots ; he built rastles and oppressed the poor. The 
rich complained and the poor roarmored, but be was so stark that 
he recked nought of them ; if they would live or keep their lands 
they must will all that the king willed. And yet the chronicler is 
proud, for England’s sake, of such a king. This William, he says, 
was a very wue and a great man, more honoured and more power* 

3 
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fill than any of his predecessors. ** Amongst other things the good 
peace that he made in this land u not to be foi^tten.” 

The mendacity with which he maintained his claim to England, 
his duplicity towards wonld-be traitors, the betrayal of Stigaad, the 
execution of Waltheof^ the harrying of the north have all been 
cited, with more or less of justice, as blots upon the English part 
HU of his career. But the offence for which his English subjeeb were 
toe»n least ready to forgive him was that of making the New Forest as 
an appendage to his royal seat at Winchester. On this subject the 
chroniclers are unanimoos in indignation; they talk of sixty villages 
destroj’ed and miles of fertile fields laid waste, of thousands of 
• inhabitanb expelled, of churches wantonly profaned and ruined. 
It is in the last clause of the indictment that we may see the secret 
of their heat. The soU of the New Forest can never have been 
generally productive; and the amount of arable which Domesday 
mentions as having been afforested is by no means large ; according 
to one calculation 140 hides, or 16,800 acres.* Spoliation ai^ 
srilful destruction undoubtedly took place, but not on a gigantic 
•cale. The introdueUon of the forest Uw, hitherto unknown In 
England, v&s in the end responsible for much more human gufer- 
ing. For this too tViKiam must bear the blame; it is s poor 
excuse that for breaches of the forest law as for other drimes he 
was content to exact no heavier penalty than mutilation, and left 
it for hU successor to make the slanng of s deer a hanging 
matter; « slightly better one that be inherited the tastes and 
would not forgo the most cherished privilege of Norman dukes, 
that in this matter as in so miuiy more he simply transplanted to 
England the general custom of bis native land. For good or evil 
he must be accepted by posterity as the pioneer of a rich and 
vigorous but defective social systein, inheriting ib prejudices with 
ib virtues heroic chieffy in his mignanimity, h« strength of will, 
his love of order, hU fr^om from some among the grosser vices of 
his nee and generation. 

' Set sec the Vithrim Onfr UltlOfy tfllamftiUt, voL L, p. sit. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE REIOK Of ROfCra 

'*pHE administrative system which the Conqueror imposed upon chancter 
his English subjects outlived him by rather less than 
years (1087-1135) ; a term which, however short it may appear to { 087 - 113 $ 
us wiio look back at it across so many inteivening centunes, is 
longer tlian that which has been vouchsafed to constitutiqns more 
celebrated and more pretentious. Judged by the durability of his 
work the Con(\uetor compares tiot unfavourably with most of the 
statesmen who have framed the governments of half-civilised and 
growing nations, But the visible monuments were less important 
than the remote and unpremeditated consequences of his policy. 

When his constitution went to the ground in the anarchy of 
Stephen’s reign, the fable of Cronos was repeated, and the parent 
was deposed by his offspring. The forces which alternately de- 
jiressed and exalted King Stephen and his rivals were those to 
which the Conqueror had given free scope for development. To 
him the feudal aristocracy owed thmr lauds and jurisdiction and 
their military strength ; to him was due that reformation of the 
English Church which made it once more the leader of opinion 
and by divorcing It from the world gave it a title to command the 
world. 

In the period of unstable eqnilibrium, during which the growth 
of feudal and ecclesiastical discontent was counterbalanced by the 
growth of a despotic central goremtnent, there is Bo single states- 
man by whom the order of events is determined, though there is a 
single issue with which all events of note are connected in one way 
or another. Outside England the stage of politics was still adorned 
by some commanding figures. In England itself the period pro- 
duced no man of genius, although some English conflicts were 
dignified by the accident whidi made tiie half-Lombard, half- 
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Burgundian Anselm their inroluntaiy protagonist. Tl»e_ability of 
English politidans, if it was not the slave of rojal caprice, fought 
the battle of ideas inherited from the past or borroweii from abroad. 
Even iUiselm was dragged into his greatest stru^le with the 
temporal power by unreflecting deference to the will of the Univer- 
sal Church as expressed through the mouth of Popes and Councils. 
Flambard the chief minister of Rufus, Robert of Meulan and Roger 
of Salisbuty the confidants of his brother, « ere merely efficient and 
Henre unscrupulous subonlinates. As for their masters, it would be a 
JJ^^“^*gross exaggeration to credit Rufus with genius on account of bis 
wild dreams of conquest or Henry on account of his capacity for 
taling pains. If we look at their work, rather than at their 
idiosyncrasies of method, it is plain that Henry continreil what 
Rufus had begun, and that the improrements for which Henjy u 
responsive ore extremely modest in their scope ; while Rufus in hi* 
saner momenta aspired no higher than to reunite the land* which 
his father had ruled and to complete the plans which bU father 
left unfinished. In the punuit of this double object the two 
brothen sowed unccmsciously the seeds of a new order. They 
made a practice of maintaining coercenBrica; they met this and 
other eX{Rnscs of their i‘ol»cy by enlarging the royal prerogative or 
by making inroads on ecclesiastical endowments ; they developed 
. a rudimentary form of bureaucratic goveniinenl to facilitate their 
.exactions; and when their power was cJtalenged by the Church or 
aristocracy they appealed to the support of the conquerwl race. 
Rut they were driven from one of these expedients to another 
without prevision of the goal to which their changes led. They 
were conservative by temper and reformers by the accidents of 
their situation. TJiere i» a striking riilTcrence between their per* 
sonaliUes. The one was impetuous, passionate, and changeable: 
the otber prudent, slow, and obstinate. Rufus was so illiterate thst 
be could not spell his way through an ordinary letter; Ifenry, 
without pretensions to flnished scholarship or breadth of mind, had 
the instincts of an educated man and, himvilf impervious to the 
ideals of bis age, understood tliat they must be treated with a 
semblance of respect. Rufit« fought and squandered, leaving ex* 
tortion to fats clerks and judges; Henry, parsimonious and psri^c, 
was hts own chief minister. Rufus disdained the forms of justice 
aial allowed to othere the same licence which he. exernsn! in hi* 
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own pcrvin; nent 7 jlisplijol »o much of reverence for the letter 
of Die Isw that he referred to hjniwlf the »Je n^ihl of esreedin^ 
it tlut with all tbe^ lUITerenm the tw» men followit! the Mime 
ohiioat and ojwn path of policy, llufm with an inlcrmitlent energy 
which cloaked bii want of force, and llenrr with a pcnwlent 
cunning and ill-faith which gave him among hit contemporaries an 
unJe^rred renown for w{«fo«n. 

n>e line taken hy their policy U at once intelligible if we ana- Policy of 
lyse the situation at it itraxl in the year 1087, Tlte dominions of 
the Conqueror, though partitioned for the moment, were too closely 
knit together hy the family ami territorial connections of their 
arwlocrtvries for any itatciman to reganl their pcrmanenl »C[iaralion 
as clesirable. Tlic King of England an<i the Duke of Normandy 
had rival claims upon the a1l<-gianee of almost every Important 
tand-hnldrr from the Tweed to the liorders of Anjou and the Isle 
of France. 'JTie relicls of one bmDierwere the loyal tubjccts of 
the other ] and the barons on both tides of the Channel found their 
account in provoking and protracting quarrels of every ktn<! Iwtwccn 
their rulers, lids was a state of things which could only lenil to 
one result. Hlie acquisition of Normandy Iwcame the first object 
of English policy. It was to with Itufus; it was so with Henry I. 

Hut iKhind this problem lay others of hanlly lc*s imjwrUnce. 
Surrounded on every tide by envious or apjirchensivc powers the 
Nonnsn datainlans could only be secured against attack through 
further conquests. To iul>.ioe Wales and Maine, to humble 
Scotland, France, and Anjou, were imperative duties ; and in these 
objects we have the key to tlie foreign wars and the diplomacy of 
the two brothers. Finally there was a danger to be apprehended 
from the Church, 'rhotigh the Conqueror had maintnineci his 
** customs” to the end, and though Ilihlcbmnd had died in exile, 
the Papacy remained even to an English statesman the most for- 
mhlable, as it was the newest, of European powers. Tiic <Jefe?its 
which Hildebrand had sustained were eclipsed by the memory of 
his successes. Ilomc inspirsai the terror which is felt for an un- 
familiar and incalculiblc force; and thepower of Ilomc was steadily 
increasing as each new wave of relifpous zeal swept over Europe. 

Tlie reformed Churches and the reforming Papacy were attracted 
to one another by an overpowering sympathy 5 and the shadowy 
allegiance which the Pope had received from time immemorial was 
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tapidl; acqairing fonn and content with the good will of nil the 
be^ men in every country. How far the new sentiment of loyalty 
to Rome would carry men was doubtful ; there was no doubt that 
it would clash at several points with the temporal allegiance de- 
manded by an Englfah Icing. And the danger from a rebel hier- 
archy was greater even than that from a rebel baronage; for wlule 
there was every probability that the English would side with the 
Crown against a Norman Ivord or Duke, their fidelity was more 
problematical if it came to a conflict between thw ghostly advisers 
and their earthly sovereign. Hence Rufus and Henry made the 
attempt, not indeed to break from Rome, which would have meant 
separation from the rmble unity of the Church, but to make the 
connection a slight one, and liable to interruption at the royal 
pleasure. 

Such being the ends which were pursued hy the Crown through- 
out this period, it remains to see how far each of them was realised 
fint by the Red King and then hy his successor. 

Aeeesitan The news of the Conqueror's death reached Rufus while be was 
Norman soil. He crossed the Channel in hot haste and 
made it his first concern to seise the royal hoard at Winchester. 
He brought with him Morcar and Wulfnoth son of Godwin, 
the two mo^t considerable of bis father’s English prisoners, in 
case the barons of England should have already caught the infec- 
tion of revolt from their Norman cousins. But, as it proved, there 
was no immediate need of an appeal to racial sentiment. The 
friends of the new King had actrf with energy ; the friends of 
Rob«7 had not yet forraofated their iatentions; everything w« 
quiet in England. Rufus only needed to present himself and bb 
father’s commendatory letter to Archbishop Lanfranc. If Lanfranc 
accepted him there was none to gainsay his coronation. It u said 
that Lanfranc hesitated (o fulfil the Conqueror's request ; he may 
well have done so, for the vices of Rufus were notorious. But the 
prince was importunate, and in the end he had hb way. At 
W’estminstcr, on September 2Gth, Lanfranc performed the ceremony 
of coronation. Rufus added to the customary clauses of the coro- 
nation oath a promlao that be srouid be guided in all matters by the 
Arriibbhop's advice ; and this satisfactory dedaration decided the 
leaden of the baronage to tender their allegiance. That on a matter 
of national concern they should take their cue from the ArcJibUhop 
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li A fnct of much significance. Kvidcnllj it w'is thought thnt birth 
and the wUhci of a d^'itig king should be allowed to settle the 
question of Uic succcviion imlevi Ihetc were grate olycctions to the 
candidate tlms designated. Hut the right'of granting or with- 
holding the crown had passctl awav from tlie nation without coming 
into Uic hands of the Gn-nt Coundl. It is the Cliurch which holds 
the bnlnncc between risal elaimanb^ and the Archbishop is UcitJ/ 
accepted as the spokesman of Uie nation. No doubt lAnfranc 
was an exceptional Archbishop ; but since the same deference was 
shown to the opinion of the Church in 1100 and in IISS we aie 
justified in assuming that on this occasion also the office counted 
for m ire than the individual who held iL 

'Hie new king mounted the Uimne with little preparation and person* 
leas fitness for tliat high position. Tl>e Conqueror had stcadiljr 
declined to give his sons o tliare of power, and the youthful 
Uufus WAS left to occupy himself with cbivalric diversions wiUi war- 
fare in a iiibonllnate eapacityt and in punuing the more fushioD* 
able and flagraat snen of bis class. At the time of liis father’s 
death he can have been little more than twenty-seven years of age ; 
but in the opinion of W'illiam of Malmesbury, Ids most lenient 
critic, he had already sunk below the poasilalily of greatness or of 
more] reformation. Ilis appearance and demeanour were an index 
to his character. He Is de^bed as of an ungainly build, square 
and short and corpulent. IIu face wu of a fiery hue, a circum- 
stance to which he owed his nicknainc, his eyes, grey and flecked 
with spots of brown, were deeply set bcucatli a frowning forehead. 

11c was restless in his movements and impatient in conversation. 

His habitual expression was a sneer, and he enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of a witty talker. But he was no oretor and stammered so 
violently that when excited he became almost inarticulate. On 
public occasions he endeavoured to imitate the reserved and stately 
carriage of his father; but he was liable to fits of (lossion during 
which he Uirew decorum to the winds. In private life he showed 
himself faniiUar and accessible, vaunted his contempt for the ordin- 
aiy restraints of morality, and bragged of his most indefensible 
designs with brutal na'iveti. lie was in fact the incarnation of a 
spirit against which the better conscience of bis age had already 
risen in revolt; of that gross and ferocious chivalry which the 
rigime of pciijr feiaiUJ states baJ pwdvced aU over Westenj 
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Europe; a chivalry which* except in rare moments of exaltation 
or /lejection, remained insenable to religion or romance; which 
respected no profession hut that of war, obeyed no law hut tliat of 
feudal honour, and admitted no rights except in equals or supenors. 
With the Crusades a new and genticr form of chivalry came into 
being ; tlie accolade became a rite of mystical, and even of religious 
import; some elements of a higher moral code were infused into the 
law of “ courtesy But the older school survived for a consider* 

able time and in the days of Rufus it still kept the upper hand. 
The j'alm of knightly excellence, as that school understood the 
term, was equally divided between William of England and his 
confederate, the gay, Unblushing, blasphemous Duke William IX- 
of Aquitaine. Contemptuous of priests and monks, oppressive to- 
wards the peaceful and industrious, merciless to those who sinned 
against the feudal contract, towards loyal knights, whether they 
were his friends or enemies, Rufuv w.-u courteous, lenienli and exact 
In the observance of his plighted word. He look delight in a bold 
feat of arms even if performed at his expense ; he deemed no honoor 
loo great, no pay too high, for those who hod earned distinetion of 
this kind. He was a poor judge of ability, end the barons whom 
be promoted were in every way inferior to bis father's favouritea 
, But nowhere in Europe was there stKh another train of warriors as 
that which he enlisted in his service. His court became the Mecca 
of adventurers from both ^es of the Alps. Ihey luok Uie wage 
of meTcenories, but lived with their paymaster on the footing of 
parasite* and boon-companions. In pence or war they were aiwajr* 
at h« side; his ordinary retinue might ivisily have been mb* 
taken for an army and was almost as destructive. Thieves and 
robbers of the vulgar kind trembled before Uic Red King’s face. 
They found him no less vigilnnt than his father in the mainten- 
ance of Uic public peace, and for their Uneflt he reintroduced 
the death penalty which the Conqueror had abolbhed. But the 
_ knights of the household were privileged olTenders, Wherever 
they accompanied the King they lived at free quarters on the 
country-side; on their departure from a homestead they staved 
the ca.*ks of ale and mc^, and burned or sold the provisions 
which they had not been able to eonsunie. It was lucky if they 
did no worse ; for the law was powerlos to protect life or limb 
or female honour agnimt the favourites of the King, At the nc»s 
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of Ujo «pf»roarh fiM fl«l far thcUcr to the irorxtj 

and hills.* Hut Iluftis cantl nothing for (he cNiitim which liis 
fotlowert Itroiigbt Ufwn him. He liral in dre.sni< of conquest 
which could only be renli^l with the help of mcnt.-nary knights; 
while they were with him Kouen^ IWliefs, I’mis, «rid llotiie itself 
seemed to be witliin hw '1^*' proudest moments of his life 

were tliosc in which Jic mar'iinHetf alt his chiratry, mcircnarics and 
barons together, at Uic three great r«*sti*aU of Christm.a*, Faster, 
Pcntecml. nial these gatherings might be cefehrnUsi with tJie 
more magnificence he cmployctl the men of l^ondon ond the neigh- 
bouring shires for two years U|>on the buihh'ng of a banquct-inll 
in Westminster. No ilniclure ao magnificent h.sd l»ccn tcan-d in 
France nr l.'iigland since the dap of the old Itoman empire; but 
the lied King gnimhlcsl that it was loo sm-all by half. Ills designs 
were nothing if not grandiose, and there is a certain piau-sibility in 
tlie legend which n-presents him as standing on the shore of Wale* 
and swearing that he would bridge St. George’s Channel wiUi his 
ships to conquer (rclaiid.* If statesmea were to l)e judged by 
tlieir ambitions and not by Uietr achierements the otherwise gro- 
tesque comparison which William of Malmesbury instjtnles between 
Itiifus and Julius Ctrsar might be allowed to pasa* 

In such a king there was little to altmct either the native FrbelHoa 
English or the Cliutch. Vet the first events of bis reign brought 
Ilufus into a close alliance with both. However unpromising «mS 
might Ik the new king’s antcceslents the role of one t^Tant >ccmcd 
preferable to that of many, and a feudal rebellion of the year lOBS 
had the momentary ciri-ct of making the interest* of the sosercign 
identical with those of all the friends of peace and order. 'Hie plot 
originated, slmngclv enough, with (Wo of Iljycu* whom Ihifas 
kid released from prison and reinstated io his earldom.* Fiohably 
the cause of the bishop's treachery is to be found in his old feud 
with Lanfranc who held at the King's side the position to 

‘ Esdmcr, /A U., f>. igl. lUn. Ifont., vii., f 19. 

* Suger, i'lla LuJ., | t : UicebaCor eqgidcin wlm regetn ilium (uperbum et 
impcIDOsum tipirare a(t regnum Fraacoram”, Oaimar tneakt of design! on (he 
Empire: “S'll piast tui^et rigner 4 Home alM pur challenger L'ancien droit tfe 
cel paie Que i avail Drenne el Seims ". For Foilieri tee W. Malmeib., 0 . iv., 

1 333- 

'Ciraldus, Dt IiuHlulUiu Frituifum, (i. 144 (ed. Anglia Cbriai. SacO. 

* W. Malmeib., O. R., iv., | 310. For the duruter of Rufus see Orderic, ii!., 

313 : iv.. 9 . W. Malmesb., 0. R., iv., {{ 303, 31a 3 <a. Suger, Vtta Ludoviei : 

Eemaa dt Roe, 9390. 

•Odo is called yuslUlariue loliui AegUae, SI this date, in the Flora HU- 
loriarem, vol. li., p. 19 (R. S.). 

3* 
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^tich Odo would naturally aspire, and on which he might 
reasonably count if his coitspiracj succeeded in its object. This 
was nothing less Ilian the substitution of Robert for hts brother 
on the English throne. Specious excuses might be pleaded for 
the revolution. Robert was the eldest son ; the partition of the 
Conqueror’s dominions would mean a diminution in the consequence 
of the Norman race ; and most of the barons had done homage to 
Robert in the life-time of his father long before they became the 
men of Rufus. But the conspiracy was not formed at the sugges- 
tion of Robert who, though disappointed at his brother’s success — 
he had bonstcd that the English would wait for him if he were as 
far away as Alexandria— -was disposed to take his disappointment ■ 
In a philosophic spirit. HU help apparently was not invoked until 
the train was laid ; hU interests were but the pretext through 
which Odo designed to make himself a Mayor of the Falace, and 
the bishop's accomplices to vindicate their independence of the royal 
authority. The character of the enterprise is betrayed by Ibe 
names of those concerned. It u true that Robert of Mortain and 
William of Eu, both members of the ducal house, may con- 
ceivably hare taken Robert’s tide in all good faith. But with 
them were banded others about whom there can be no doubt; 
Roger of Montgomerj- the astute EbH Palatine of Shropshire; 
Bernard of Neuftnarche, the lord of Brecon, who had won by the 
sword every fool of land that he held beyond the Wye; Robert 
Mowbray, the sombre warden of Uamborough and Northumbria; 
his uncle the fghting b»hop of Coutances, who had been takeo i 
&om his Norman diocese to act as castellan of Bristol. 

Ontbrtsk Their scheme was to paralyse the government bv raising in" 
surrections in half a dozen districts; in the midst of the general 
confusion thus produccil a Norman army was to invade the 
south-eastern counties, lioslilities commenced at Eastor. when 
the rebels with one accord absented them-elvcs from tlie King's 
festival. At Norwich Roger Rigod, at Bristol Geofliey sf tou- 
tance* and Rol«rt of Mowbray, garri-oned their castles and barrieil 
the surroanding country. Wilfiam of Eu deva^tated the royal 
demesnes of Beikelcr. Roger of Lacy captured Hereford and ad- 
vanced with Bernard of Neufmarrh^ to the attack on Worcester. 

In tlie south-east Roger Montgomety at Arundel, Rot«rt ofJlortain 
at IVvmsey and Gilbert de Oare at Tunbridge prejauvd ihenuselves 
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for war; and Odo, occupying Hocliester. admitted into this castle 
a hotij of Noimnn troops «liub Kohcrt had sent o>er as the 
eanje^t of a larger force toeonre. It wbs a critical moment and 
the hearts of the King’s 8Uj))>orten failed them. William of St. 
Calais, the bishop of Durham,* «hom Kufus had taken for his chief 
counsellor, deserted Ins master so early as tiie month of February 
and retired to his sec to watcli the course of cventa, There could 
be no better indication of the «ay the wind was blowing. 

Fortunately fur William tbe moat formidable of the western 
risings wM defeated at an early stage, Wulfstnn of Worcester 
placed his knights and local tnAuence at the service of the royal 
garrison ; the fyrd responded to his summons ; the pa&soge of the 
Severn was lucccs'iully defended by the joint cilbrts of English 
landowners and Nominn merrcnarics; the greater port of the rebel 
Bxmy was slain or captured. Somerset and Glotictstershue still 
lay at the mercy of other malcontents. Dut the great danger lay 
in the east and Ilufus, with the true instinct of a general, refused 
to let his attention be diverted from Kent and Sus-sex. Even for 
these two shires the forces at his disposal were insu/hdent, with so 
many ports tq guard and so many castles to attack. He took the 
bold step of apjKaiing to the English. 'l*he fyrds of all the neamt Rufus 
shires were summoned by peremptory writs to London, where the 
King supported by Lanfranc and the bishops appealed to the 
loyalty of the assembled multitude. He promised them better 
laws than there had ever been in England ; he promised the re- 
mission of ail novel dues and faxes; be promised to annul the 
hated foiest-Iaws so far as they infringed the rights of property.* 

No attempt was ever made to fulfil these undertakings and it is 
improbable that they were seriously meant But they pi-oduced 
the dcsiied elTect. Tlie people applauded William, promi&ed to 
die, if need be, in bis cause, and bade him play tbe man. A great 
host, accompanied and encouiaged by the old Archbishop, maiched 
with the King to Tunbiidge ; and in two days tbe garrison was 
cowed info surrender. The siege of Pevesisey, in which Odo had 
taken shelter with Robert of Mortain, was a more serious matter. 

For six weeks the main body of tbe royal troops were engaged in 
vain attempts to breach the defences of the Castia In their rear 

* For hit tntecedenti, Simeon of Dnrtiam, tl. E. D-, it., >. 

* Florence of VVorceitet. A.S.C, Oidertc, in., 271. 
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tbe garrison of Hocliester harried the enrirons of Canlerhnn' and 
London ; and Robert had ample time and opportunity to appear 
in England with the fall force of his Ducliy. He went the length 
of sending an expedition to the relief of I’evensey. But the coast 
was well guarded by the fjrd; and Rufus had taken timely 
measures to secure the ships of Hastings and the Cinque Ports. 
Attempting to disembark at Hastings the Normans were com- 
pletely beaten ; Robert renounced the cause of the rebels ; and 
I’evenscy, face to la« with the prospect of starvation, surrendered 
on conditions. Odo promised that he would induce his allies at 
Rochester to submit and would then leave the kingdom. He was 
accordingly sent forward with an escort to fulfil the first of these 
cundiUoas. But when he appeared before the gates of Rochester 
and issued his commands the garrison made a sally, captured the 
evort, and carried off the bishop as their not unwilling prisoner. 
Tliey had not yet lost hope of Norman help and they prepared to 
stand A si^^ 

Once more Rufus appealed to his English subjects; but 1^ 
^ time with more confidence in his power to command. IIU wntj 
went out through town and country calling on pll men, French 
and English, to join his army if they would be “unnithing,''that 
Is escape the name of traitor and its consequences.* An imnieite 
host, from town and country alike, responded to the call. In ^Ie^ 
the siege of Rochester began ; Duke Robert showed no further rigo 
of interest in the rebellion; close quarters, the summer heats, and 
a pestilence of flies prostrated the defenders; and in June the 
bidiop negotiated for surrender. Rufus at Erst ref>»sed to grant 
conditions and his threats of condign punishment found a syn>- 
pathetic echo in the ranks of hb English followers. But there 
were other supporters who'e wbbes hail to be consulted. Of the 
loyal barons tome, like Roger of Montgomery, who had only re- 
turned to their allegiance at the efes’enth hour and whose sons or 
kinsmen were in the beleaguered castle, insisted upon leniency, all 
were reluctant to sanction the infliction of corporal pains and 
pcimltics on men of their own miA. It was finally arranged that 
the l^siegcd, even those who were the men of ^Viftiam, should 
have their lives and liberty ; but their EnglUh lands were to be 
forfeit and they must depart from England. On these term* 


- . O. yA. A. S. C., roRS. For Um cm of ibe won! 

artSme foatfait A. S. 1049, in t6« norv of Sweecn's oollswrr. “se Ctrl 
tits tad un bets ccradMSwtitnteniUuac’. Tbs Wortl U Scsndtostisn. 
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Uie pitrt wpfp op^ftfd «jij} O(fo «nJ bii fricml* mirrlwl out Jn 
ikimc Bin] confusion. Tlicj" bop*^! tItAt the Unp's ln]m|>clj 
•itoulci not (ound the utu&l pcti! of triumph at llicir departure; 
but Uie King iwnrc IbKt not for a thoimnd niArka of pold would 
bf forpo the plcB^urc of inauUinp tmitnn. SlioiiU of cxcmlion 
pftwi} nJonp the I jjplwb hnw « OJo roJo between them. “ Hal ten, 
brinp hftiteni Gnllnwi for tl*e llWiop!" wm the untrcrvil crjr. 

But the Kinp'i wont pfc<lpftt and Odo departed aenthfess 
to live fur tome jean longer as the evil grnin* of the Duke, hit 
nephew.* 

With the fall of Bochevlrr the rrl»JJJon cf>l)fl|>»ed. The in-T^ot 
•U^^nU of the weat and north threw up the pnme. Some wcreg^''{^^ 
pardoned, chiefly the older men and thoae who Imil licen on pood 
terms with the Conqueror ; for attnehment to hi* fnther't memory 
waa one of the few amiahtc IrniU in the Heil Kinp*! chnmclcr. 

But Uie exanip'ra of William of Ku and Bolirrt Mnwhrny were 
to riiow that clnnency was wa<tetl on a Norman. Many men of 
Iffi* coJwWeraUon ftirfeitctl their landi and aero cxiliri from tlie 
ktnptlom a it would have been well for llitfm if he )iad made no 
«xec|itinni. Atnonp those wliom he refused to portion was the 
ihlfly William of St, Calais, who, thouph he had tailnl |>cn)ously 
near the wind in hit desertion of the Kinp and inl»cquent 
newtrality, renlurwl to appar before the Crnit Counri) under a 
•afe conduct and defend hi* enusc. nie trial, which endwi with a 
sentence of exile, is remarkable Iweaosc the bishop in hi* pleadings 
sounded the first note of di>c«)rd between Oiurch and State. He 
claimed the right to be tried by judge* drawn exclusively from his 
own onler; hut |icrcciving that l^nfranc and his fcllow,bishops 
were not incHned to interpret tlic feudal principle of judgment by 
peer* >□ thi* new sense. Ire appealed against tlie King’s court to 
the Holy See and pradured a copy of the FaIsc Dccretnls to 
vindicate his privilege and the papal jurisdiction. The question 
of principle was one which I^nlranc at least had no inclination 
to discus*. lie contented himself with advising the King that in 
respect of his tcmpomlties the Bisho)) of I>uriiam wu a lay-Uiron 
and liable to forfeiture by the judgment of a feudal court. A 
judgment was pa,«cd to this eflccl; the IJisimp was allowed to 
leave the coun^ and please himself about tlie appal to Home. 

‘Ofdeilc, iiLa 176. 
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It was not prosecuted, niice there was no likelihood that a Papal 
judgment would make Rufus relax his hold upon the Durham 
temporalties 5 a sec without its revenues had no attraction for 
Williana of St, Calais. He res)aiz»ed in Normandy until an oppor- 
tunity arose of regaining the lost favour of the King and abjuring 
pretensions by which so little had been gmned.* 

Ruialf This trial is the last occasion which brings Lanfranc before o» 
as the principal adviser of the king. They were soon estranged 
from one another by William’s impudent repudiation of the 
pledges which he had given at his coronation and in the middk of 
the baronial rising. “Who can ful61 all that he promises?" w®s 
William’s only answer to expostulations. Death soon relieved him 
of his inconvenient monitor (May S4th, 10S9), and he was now at 
liberty to choose his advisers as he would. The chief rank among 
them still belonged to Robert Bloet, who bore the office of Clwn* 
ccllor. Hut it U probable that lUnulf Flambard who, at least as 
early as the year 1093, was the recognised head of the administra- 
tion had already won the Kin^s car. Flambard * was the son of * 
parish-priest in the dioecse of Dayeux. Having entered orders he 
came to England in the Com^ueroris reign and took service under 
the bishop of London (at what date we cannot say) ; but when his 
hopes of ecclesiastical preferment were frustrated he wormed his 
way into the royal court and, although illiterate, established a 
certain reputation by means of a ready wit and a malicious tongue. 
He appears in Domesday as a londowncr on a modest scale who 
had sufTered by the enclosure of the New Forest; but it would 
be dangerous to infer that he was of no consequence in the year 
lose. Indeed it is possible that he played an important part in 
the compilation of the great Survey; such is the meaning which 
has been attached to Orderi^s story that Flambard remeasured the 
•hole of England for the lienefit of the Exchequer. But, since 
Onleric puts tlie remcasorement in the reign of William Rufus, 
his statement that Flambard was the moving spirit must be re- 
garded with suspicion. It fa safer to accept the ordinaiy view that 
Flamljanl’s pre-eminence at tlie Exchequer only began with the 
death of the old King; and Orderic’s tale may pov-ib'y relate to 

>S«c tke UMUt it InImtU rtttktnt Efanfi 

snd Fi««fnsn*t ccfiaatcncs. H*. A., b • p. 4^9. 

*Fet ihc foltowinp aeceentscc Oraene, lu., Jto ff., sad tlx Cea(>»sa»/n«s 
of SiiB««n't I/, £, D 
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the process of editing by which the original returns for Domesday 
purposes were digested in their present form.* This work may 
have been executeii by Flambard either before or after the acces- 
sion of the second William ; and as it was impo'sibie to utilise the 
returns until they had been codified the editor would naturally, 
though unjustly, be i-cgarded as responsible for the increased 
taxation which ensued upon his work. Re this as it may, Rufus 
was not long in discovering the financial abilities of Flambard. 

The estates of the vacant see of Canterbury were handed over to 
the upstart to be farmed for the ro^al licnefit; he was promoted 
to the rank of Tieasurer;* and we may trace his hand in the 
“unlawful gelds” by which, accoiding to the English Chronicle, Fl»m. 
the nation was oppressed in the jear 1090. Flambard is <^redited|*^Jg 
with having trebled the yield of ordinary taxation, and this may 
well have been the case if the Danegeld was collected in the same 
spirit as the feudal aids and incidents. All the ciistomair limits 
to the righb of wardship and marriage, all the rules as to reliefs, 
were swept aside, and Rufus carried to extremes the Conqueror's 
custom of exacting enormous fines fo* the least offence. *^6 ol> 
solete doctrine that a fief was a precarious estate; and gianted only 
for a life-time, was rigorously applied in all cases where the Crown 
was not restrained by fear. Thus, a few years later than this time, 
when Hugh of Shrewsbury fell in battle against the King’s enemies, 
his brother Robert of Relleme paid the enormoui relief of J!^,000 
for the privilege of succeeding lo the earldom. Vacant sees and 
abbacies were still more hardly treated than lay fiefs. The new 
custom was that, when a prelate died, his lands, instead of being 
committed to a stewaid in trust for the successor, were seized into 
the King’s hand. A rebel was demanded fiom every tenant of the 
see; the revenues were paid into the Exchequer; and at the King’s 

I Otdetlc inentiont the original Domesday sarrey in sot lii., zoz ; the supposed 
revision by Flambard in jiz. lo a sbattfi ot William I}., not earlir/ than logj, 
certain land is said lo be enrolled “ in mefs brevibus quae sum in thesauro meo 
V/yntoniae,'* that is in the original Domesday retoms (Ari'eifa, No. t&d). 

’See (he charter in f/iil. Duntim, Seriftara Ttn. Surtees Soc ), App. xxni. 

The Continualor of Simeon says, "propter quandam apud regem excellentiam 
singulariier nom!naba(wCo^W/ii»i;j regis" (J1.IJ3.R.SJ. SotbeA S.C.,t^ JoUP. 

Ranulf his captllane”. Certainly he had no other tide in 1087 B; see the charter 
In Monasticon, 1 which he attests as Capellaniia. That he was custodian of the 
(ling's seal appears from the story of hi's capture by kidnappers, in the Contmuator. 

Mr. Archer, £. H. R., ii , p. IC7, argued from this story that Ranulf held the rank 
of Chancellor. But ‘Treasurer and Chaplain are the only titles for which we have 
ircomenfiry eridence. 
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pleasure lands were sold or granted on easy terms to favourites. 
The vacancy might be prolonged for years, particularly in the case 
of abbep which were not rich enough to tempt one of the rojal 
chaplains; and when at length an appointment had been made the 
King’s nominee was expected to buy back the temporalties by the 
payment of a large relief.* 

Robert Through such extortions Rufus was soon in a position to punish 

his brother Robert for the aaaktance given to Odo of Bayeux. Hut 
even if there hail been no previous quarrel the state of Normandy 
was in itself sufficient to invite attack, tVhtle England sulFered 
under an incipient despotism, in Normandy the far wor^ evils of 
an anarchy prevailed. Duke Robert could display upon occasion 
the qualities of a good general, and in the exile Odo be had at 
least one able counsellor to guide him. But on the rate occasions 
when he lUtened to advice the Duke’s plans were frustrated by hi* 
incapacity for sustained effort. Ordinarily he lived at Rouen, 
surrounded by a swarm of worthless favourites, and left b» subject* 
to defend themselves. Maine slipped from his grasp within a year 
/ or so of his accession ; and he sold or mortgaged to his younger 
brother Henry, for 3,000 inarks of silver, the province of the 
Cotentin from which not less than one-third of the ducaJ revcaoe 
bad been derived.* In the lands which nominally remained beneath 
hi* sway every lord acted as an independent sovereign. Private 
wars were wagetl without let or hindrance ; new castles were built 
without the licence of the duke; and every castle, new or old, be- 
came a nest of robbers whose occupation was to bum the village*- 
drive the cattle, and bold to ransom the serfs or burgesses, of tbe>r 
masters’ enemies. In such a condition of affairs the only men in- 
terested in perpetuating Robert’s rule were the barons who bad 
power to oppress tbeir neighbours; and even these were not in 
rfcry case far-sighted enough to resist the overtures of Ilufus.* 
iTheM>bssnsrc!mrlk(db^UteChjner ef ilefirvl, S. C,p. loo. See »I-4» 'V. 

0>denc,iu.,]li. Florence. «.«- > 100 . C/. Round F. £-• 
p. S<J9. lot » telicl demjrrdcd ftora (he tcnanti of the »ee of Woreettet. 

'Ordeiio. In.. sS7,Mjr» that (feiur ioacilf the Cotentin- U'aee, 9toS, 14505, tar* 
that it WM 10 bim. Robert of Tericnl (Cent. Will Qemnetie.), vnu. i *. 

menoona both atone* tntheui deciding bctweeniheni. W. Milmeah., { 591. ta^ 
that the aum in queatioo wu (be Conqtterot'a lenev to Ilenrr, who remitted (he 
' debt to Robert In eachance lor ibe Coientin. Cf. rairraee, Iv.. p. 129. 

* OedetK. iu-. 999. Cf. sIm k., loj. Ralph of Caen (ap. Httl. in Cn»>ad*t 
Oieiimlam, U.. 6ifi) lajrv ef Reb«i: - Miaertcordiam ejtii immiacricordem aenail 
Kormannla, dirm eo conaule petimptmiiaiea rapinanna oee bomini pateerei eec 
Deo bcentia raptarum". 
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TVe.iwn or was l^Iievcd to be, on foot in Normandy Rob«t 
early os 1038.^ Sboitly after the fall of Rochester the Atheling*"** ***'“? 
Heniy came to England to claim hb mother’s lands, bnnging with 
him Robeit of Relli-me, a younger son of R(^r Earl of Shrewsbury 
and one of the captains whom Robert bod deputed to assist the 
conspiracy of Odo. 'Hiey were well received at court, and Henry 
obtained a promise of his inheritance; he became the man of 
llufu^, and so did hia companion. On their return to Normandy 
they were, not unnatural/y, arrested as traitors and imprisoned. 

Rut the Earl of Shrewsbury obtained the permission of the King 
to cross to Normandy and protect fais son. All the vassals of the 
House of Talvas rose at the bidding of their chief, and after a brief 
campaign, in which the balance of successes was distinctly with the 
Duke, Robert, too indolent to follow up his victories, made peace 
by liberating both his prisoners. They were far from grateful for 
this favour. Henry, retiring to the Cotentin, prepared for war; 

Robert earned an evil reputation by plundering the lands of friend 
and foe and inflicting hideous tortures on bis captives. Rufus 
srould have been the natural ally of both rebels. But with more 
th in ordinal'y want of foresight he broke his word to Henry, and 
gave their mother's English lands to Robert son of Hamon. 'i7ii8 
perfidy lost Rufus the opportunity of acquiring Normandy without 
a war. But war with Robert involved no serious lisk, and in the 
early summer of 1090 the Red King declared his intention of taking 
vengeance for his hrothc ris share in the rclieilion of two years before. 

He invaded eastern Normandy with a large force mainly recruited 
from among his English vossab; the border castles were partly The Nor. 
taken, partly Iwught with Engfishgold; and Philip of France, who^^^"' 
bad come to Robert’s aid fionr a well grounderl conviction that the 
King of England would be a more dangerous neighbour, was in- 
duced by a substantial bribe to desert the side which it was his 
interest to support. In tbe autumn the Norman capital itself was 
nearly captured by the tieacbeiy of tbe citizens. Anxious to keep 
their English trade and smarting under the misgovemment of 
Robert tbe men of Rouen opened negotiaUons with the King of 
England. There was no commune yet in Rouen; but the dis- 
affected bad taken as their leader a certain Conan, who was the 
richest of their number and bad used hb wealth to enlist a retinue 
of marcenaiy soldifeK. The pVai w*s tuatebad vwvlii the very eyes 
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of Robert who had taken op his quarters in the castle of Rooen, 
leaving the management of the campaign to his snbordinates. 
Conan promised to admit the troops of Rufus to the city; the 
Duke, aware of the treason but unable to protect bimself against 
it, toul.l onlj Send an appeal for help to Hemj and Rolert of 
Ilellcme. Thej had little cause to love the Duke; but they loved 
Rufus even less, and rebellious Inirgesses were the common enemy 
of all their class. 'Ihey came acconlingty to Rouen, and slipped m 
at the south gate unpcrceived by Conan and bis friends, who, et 
that very moment, were admitting through the western gale* 200 
horsemen of the English army. The two forces met in the streets, 
and a desperate struggle ensued in which the burgesses toot part 
on one side or the other as loyalty or interest suggested. In the 
end the troops of Rufus fled, and Robert, who had watched the 
contest from the shelter of a church outside the walls, rewarded 
his allies by making over to (hem the richest of the rebel citizens. 
It is recorded (hat orre of these, the richest afrer Conan, gave a 
ransom of S,000 marts to his rroctmsdonable gaoler. Others paid 
according to their wealth; to Coium alone all merty was denial* 
Henry daimed him as the spoil of war and refused to bear bis 
abject prayers for acr^ ; the denuigogue was burled from the 
castle tower as a warning to all base>b^ tnitorv; his body was 
dragged through Rouen at a horse’s tail and thrown into the 

The men of Rouen made no further move in favour of the Engli-'b 
King. Rut in February, 1091, the long-expected arrival of Uufu* 
with new forces and a new supply of gold left Robert no option but 
to sue for peace. It was concluded partly at his expense and partly 
at that of Henry, who was not ailmitted to the negotialiona 
Rufus kept his couquesU and received in addition the ducal seat 
of Fecamp.* In return be prombed aid against the Manceaux and 
the Norman rebels, and undertook to reinvest the Duke’s supporters 
with their English lands. The second of these engagements was 
partially fulfilled. William of SL Calais and other rebels of less 
note received their pardon, although Rufus with politic bad faith 
persisted in excluding Odo of Baveux from the benefits of the 
amnesty. The clause letating to rebels »a« ingcn’ously made the 
excuse for an attack upon the Ootentin. Robert repented of 


lluiin* iDt.}/.JL, *aiu, pp. fsao. 
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the barpnin will> h5« younpc<t brother; aiwl Rufus needed no pre*- 
ilnp to accept the bribe of Mont St MWicl and Cherlwuip, the two 
leys of the Colontin, which Rotjert ofTcm! for the help of Enplljh 
troops. Henry made a gallant but inelTvctiiBi attempt to hold the 
Mont St. Michel ngnin't the united form of the Duke and King. 

After a fortnight he was coropeiJed, Ijy want of food and water, to 
capitulate.* He kept his liberty^ but sras stripped of all hU lands. 

For some years to come he was a penniless adventurer often depen- 
dent for the b ire means of sululstenre upon the enemies of Normandy 
and England. 

Ilefore leaving the Duchy Rufus insisted upon the expulsion of Msiwim 
the hamih-ss Eilgar Alhcling who had lived, since the Conqueror’s 
death, at the Norman court as thegnest and boon-<om|wmon of 1091 
Duke Rolicrt. The Alhcling, in hb distress, sought a refuge in 
Scotland srllh his sister’s husband ; and Margaret's influence was at 
once exerted to miu! a war with England. In May, 1191, Malcolm 
crossed the border at (he head of a considerable forte. He ad- 
vanced no farther than the Wear, and hearing that the fyrd and 
feudal levies of the northern shires were on the march, he bent n 
precipitate retreat. Rut Rufus lost no time in avenging tlie aflnmfc 
He returned to Unglaml, bringing with him his two brothers that 
the settlement of Normandy might not bo undone by their intrigues 
while he wasemploycd elsewhere; and early in the autumn marched 
into the Ixtlnans. Hb nrmy suffered from inclement weather; 
and tlie fleet svlilch carried his supplies was dashed in pieces by the 
equinoctial gales. Tljis check was enough to change his purpose; 
for Rufus with all his energy was the reverse of a tenacious general. 

[le invited Robert to lake the part of mediator ; and with his 
brother’s help obtained a peace, under which the Atlicling was re- 
stored to the estates which he had lost in Normandy. In return 
for this conccesion, for tlie restoration of twelve English manors 
which Edgar tlic i’caccful had granted to the Crown of Scotland, 
and for a ]>cnslon of twelve marks of gold, Malcolm promised to 
Rufus the same obedience whicls he had rendered to the Conqueror. 

’Thus peace was restored on both sides of the sea. But it was 
not to be Gx|fcctcd that Rufus wouli! keep faith with those in whom 
he did not stand in awe. Robert jwessed in vain for the fulfilment 

' Oederic, 111., 379. Wsee, gSoo, (St's ibst Robert sflowed the garrison to fetch 
wabu wil seM bis brotbas a bsctel «{ wwe. 
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The of the promises made at the begiimtng of the year, and returned to 
taifeie* Normandy in dudgeon shortly before the Christmas feast. In the 
tioB of following year (10D2) Malcolm learned what he might expect from 
fojs'*'** Unfus. Since the year 945 the kings of Scotland, in virtue of * 
grant from Edmund the Glorious, had claimed, though they had 
• not always succeeded in holding; the stronghold of Qurllsle and a 
strip of country further south which comprised the western halves 
of the modem Curaherland aod 4Vestmoreland.* This district, 
which at one time had served as an appanage for princes of the 
Scottish line, was now an earldom held of Itfalcolm by the Nor- 
thumbrian Dolfin. In the summer of 1092 Uufu« marched north- 
ward, drove out Dolfin, and laid the foundations of a castle and 
a new walled city at Carlisle. A garrison and many villeins vrith 
their families were settled there to form the nucleus of an Englhb 
colony. The complaints of Malcolm at this breach of common 
jastics were met with counter.nc\.-usations. He ventured to the 
King’s court at Gloucester in 1093, hoping that with the influence 
of friendly English barons he might obtain some satisfaction. But 
Rufus' refus-cil to meet him as an equal and demanded that Malcolm 
should answer before tlie Great Council for some unsi>ecifieci oflences. 
Malcolm denied that his submission had been meant to make him 
a vassal in tliis sense, lie offered to do right to itiifus, but oa)j 
on the Ixmlcrs of the two kingdoms and before a court formed from 
the baronage of both ; on the rejection of this offer be went home 
to prepare a new invsaion, Jle raised the northern counties late in 
the year 1093 ; but he met his match in Robert Mowbray. The 
earl and his men laid an ambush for the Scots on the banks of the 
i\lne, at a place which to this day is known as Malcolm’s Cross. 
Ocaiher Malcolm was by the carl’s steward Murcl of Bamborough: 

tUicolm. fgpj {jjjjj Metre! was tljc king’s ‘'gossip" made even English 
chroniclers regard the deed as one of the blackest treachery ; but 
for the later stojy, which has found Its way into some texts of 
Turgot, that the king was killed nt a peaceful conference, in the act 
of receiving the keys of the castle of Alnwick (which did not then 
exist) from U»c ancestor of the I’erCT family, Uicre is no foundation.* 
With Malcolm fell I3dward,hiscluest son by Margaret. The King 
left six other sons. Duncan, the eldest, the child of an earlier and 

* See Apfm4ie, -Cunberlind snd SeotlaniJ 

* VtXfsVi«.Ea|(«i«a««a 
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irregular union, would have been the natural successor if he had 
been in Scotland to assert his title. But he was a hostage at the 
English court, and even the imperious will of Margaret would have 
been insufficient to force one of bis half-brothers upon the Scots. 

There was a national party which had long chafed against the foreign 
fashions, the foreign favovritesy and the for&gn ideas of eentialisa- 
tion, which Margaret was responsible for introducing. Their dis- 
content, suppressed with difficulty while Malcolm lived, Samed out 
when the news of his disaster was received. Margaret, ahoady 
stricken with inortal disease, outlived her husband and her eldest 
son long enough to see the downfall of her aspirations. Aided by 
the Norwegians of the Isles the national party elected Malcolm’s 
brother Donaldl)ane. He entered Edinburgh in triumph on the Accestiion 
day when Margaret’s body was carried out for burial to Dunferm-J^®'’*’'* 
line. The sons of Margaret fled. The Englishmen whom the 
dead King and Queen had brought into the country were expelled • 
the old Celtic monarchy, hostile to England and e^ei'y kind of 
English influence, was revived; and the alliance between Donald- 
bane and Magnus King of Norway brought the Scandinavian peril, 
which had troubled the Conqueror’s early days, to the doors of 
England in a new and formidable shape. We need not credit 
Alagnus with any deliberate scheme for the recovery of Cnut’s 
Empire ; but it is evident that the Norsemen, notwithstanding the 
lise of the Anglo-Noiman power, still looked with hungry eyes 
towards England. 

Rufus was not the man to remain inactive while Celt and Duncan 
Norseman were cementing a hostile coalition. He left the sons of 
Margaret to shift for themseUes. It was not his policy toper{)etu*bane 
ate a West-Sovon dynasty. But between himself and the hostage 
Duncan there was no hereditary feud; and this prince, on con- 
dition of rendering homage and fealty for the kingdom which he 
had still to win, was allowed to invade Scotland with a mixed host 
of Englishmen and Normans. The usurper had no forces capable 
of standing against southern knights and men at arms. He fled 
to his allies in the Isles, while the population of the Lowlands 
passively acknowledged hlalcolm’s son. But the new sovereign's 
reign was brief and troubled. Riots arose against his foreign 
following. Some were slain; the rest he was compelled to dismiss 
and being thus left defenceless he fell an easy prey to a coalition 
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which had been formed belweca the fnends of Donaldbane and 
those of Edmund the second son of Malcolm and Margaret. In 
the jear 109i Duncan was slain at Monachedin, on the banks of 
the, river Berrie in Kincardine. Donnldbane began a second 
reign ; we are not told how the claims of Edmund were satisfied, 
but there had been an agreement between himself and Donatdbane 
for the division of the kingdom and since they remained on friendlj 
terms this arrangement may have been fulfilled. The plans oS 
Rufus were thus thwarted ; and it was well for him that the alli- 
ance of Donaldbane and Magnus did not lead to the result which 
might naturally have been expected. 'XTiree years elapsed before 
the King of England could turn his attention to the affairs ofScot- 
Irmd. From 1091 to 1097 he was fuUy occupied with a Norman 
war, with a dangerous rebellion among the English baronage, 
and with an ecclesiastical cootroveny which weakened bu already 
slender hold upon the allegiance of hb English subjects. Few 
kings have been more favoured by fortune than W illia m Rufus, 
and it was not the least part of his good luck that the accident 
which led to the overthrow of Malcolm’s power did sot leave 
Scotland an even more dangerous neighbour than it had been when 
a queen of the House of Cetdic swayed its policy. 
fecctc«!a>- At the very outset of the ScottUb difficulty, between the 
Oifi- campaign of Carlble and the breach with Malcolm, the first step 
looa^ was taken towards that conflict between Church and State which, 
after raging intermittently for the best part of a century', was to 
be suspended rather than settled by the murder of an Archbishop 
and the public self-abasement of the most powerful sovereign who 
had ever occupied the English throne. In a sense the conflict was 
inevitable; for it was waged between two inconsistent iheories of 
society Ixilh of which were firmly rooted in the characteristic in- 
stitutions of tlie Middle Ages; it would have been an incredible 
good fortune for England to have escaped from a strife wbkh in 
one form or another disturbed every other realm of ^Vcste^l 
Christendom. But the form whldi the duel of Church and State 
assumed on English soil was a peculiar one and the result of spedol 
causes. In the year 1092 there was no particular reason for 
supposing that the system devised by Rufus awl Flambard for the 
spoliation of the national church would be challenged, much les 
OTVx’fnrown.lor a i»nxihera*kfie period of^rae. AmongtheXng'**** 
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prelate? there Trere .wme who fell ainoere mi^giringi at the de- 
gradation of their oflice. They resented, and not from wholly 
interested motives, the attempt to saddle them with all the obli- 
gations of a feudal tenant. Odo, the abbot of Chertsey, expressed 
a general feeling when he resigned his dignity on the ground that 
he Would not hold it of the king in the manner of a layman 
(1092). A bishop or an abbot was a trustee holding property for Uy In- 
the benefit of his ecclesiastical inferiors and the poor ; was he tamely 
to submit when required to furnish knights and money in the same 
proportion as a baron who held bis lands to his own singular prefit 
and advantage ? And how was it possible that one who bad taken 
on himself all the obligations of lay vassalage should presene at 
the same time the independence and outspoken frankness of a 
Christian teacher? The feeling giew that it was nothing short 
of simony to accept an ecclesiastical preferment on the terms 
for which alone the Red King would confer them ; those who 
stooped to make a bargain with him were harassed by their own 
self-reproaches and the pitying contempt of others. Herbert 
Losinga, a man of excellent character, famous for bis learning, and 
honourably distinguished for his charity, paid a relief 'of .FI, 000 
upon his admission to the see of I'hetfoid. The story ran that 
when, following the usual custom, be opened the gospel-book at his 
consecration to seek for a prognostic vene, his eye was met by 
the salutation with which Christ welcomed Judas on the night of 
the betrayal: “Friend, wherefore art thou come?” The bishop 
groaned in spirit, for he felt that be also had sold his Lord for 
silver.* He kept the see, indeed; but his conscience gave him no 
rest until, at a later time, be had vi-ited Rome, confessed his fault, 
and received foigiveness and re-investiture from the Vicar of St. 

Peter. Hb remorse finds expression in the charter which he ga\e 
to the Cathedral at Norwich. He speaks in the preamble to this 
document as one who b a penitent for sins committed against 
knowiedge.* Such was the general attitude towards the new 
system of patronage. Sut from men like Herbert Losinga no 
vigorous remonstrances were to be expected. It is difficult for 
those who have benefited by abuses to advocate reform. The 

* W, Malmeib., O. P., p. 1J4. 

* See tbe charter in the edition of S^ioga't letters by Coulbarn and Symondi, 
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bishops moreoTer had aa excuse which the^’ ilcemet! sufficient for 
cheir inactivity. Wilhouf a primate to convene them they could 
not asHcmble in a ^'nod or moke a collective protest to the King. 
In leaving the see of Canterbury vacant Uufus and FlambanJ had 
destroyed for the lime bein^ the corpomte unity of the English 
ChurA. There was no acci^ited spokesman of the bishops, no 
one who had a spedal obligation to initiate resistance. The 
bishops hoped that some day they would be voochsafeti a leader, 
and that the king's malpracUcea would then come naturally and 
quietly to an end. They went so far as to ask the sanction of 
Rufus for a form of prayer that Heaven would be pleased to soften 
his heart and accelerate the choice of a new primate. 'Jhey 
entered into a harmless «twt transparent conspiracy with the Earl 
of Cheffter and the monks of Ifcc, as the result of which Abbot 
Amelm of Bee, tlie pupil and friend of Lanfranc, was brought to 
England and to the King's notice. In and out of season they sang 
the praises of their candidate, with no other result than that of 
rousing the Red King's be. ** Pray as you please ; I will do as 1 
please," he stammered when they laid their form of prayer before 
blmj* al*aaolhcr time he swore by the Holy Face of Lucca 
that neither Anselm nor any other man but bimsclf should hare 
the see of Canterbury. If Gr^ory VII. bad been living this 
outrageous dcclarolion would not have passed without a rebuke at 
which even Rufus might liave trembled. But that great-hearted 
lover of justice and haler of iniquity had passed away in the sam^ 
year as the Conqueror; the rivals between whom the chair of 
Ilildebnind was to dispute were, with all their virtues, very f**" 
from possessing bU dauntless temperament. Neither Urban the 
representative of the refonning school nor Guibert the Imperialist 
anU-l’ope was disposed to court a quarrel with a Jung who so far 
stood committed to neither party and, in the evenly divided slate 
of European opinion, might well be able to turn the scale which- 
ever Way he pleased. The Church of England was thus left 
without on advocate, and might have remained for years in this 
Condition, but for the trifling accident of an illness which sciied on 
Rufus at tlie banning of Imt, 1093. 

Tliere may have been inrn so steeled against common belief* 


' W, Sfatiaub. O. p. 79. 
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ntui coinnion fcAn of the unseen that in hraltli and in sickness alike Rtpeni- 
tliojr liavc mmlc a law nf Ihcir own iMser impulses without con- 
{ciiiplAtin^ the j'ossihility of retrilnitton tn this world or another, logj 
Uiifus w.-u a tinner of A more ordinary kind. He had liccumc the 
slave of Ills {vusions; hU daily actions j^re the lie to every pre< 
repl of Uie Christian code; and nothin;; to delighted him as to 
shock the wont of his companions by tome dnrin;; blasphemy, but 
in Uie hour of clanp-T he believed and trcmblciL 'flic bishops 
vDiituml to his bctlside with tomewbat tardy exhortations to re- 
pentance and restitution. He heard them out, and humbly took 
the advice of Anselm on the question whether the penance which 
they hail proposed was adequate. Prom Anselm he received the 
same rouiuet as from the bishops. Ills (government hid been 
iiarsh beyond all reason; therefore Uie debts which were due to 
him must be forps'cn, and the captives who lay in bis pri<oas must 
Iw released, llic laws of the Confessor had been set at nought; 
they must I>e Kilemnly confirmcil and executed for the fature in 
go<^ faitli. His ministers bad oppmseil the people; they must 
lie called upon to render a strict and terrible account, f^tly the 
wnings of the Church must lie redrc**cd. llie King promiswl all 
that was required of him, and sent the bishops to lay bis vow upon 
Goal's attar in the neighbouring minster-church. As an earnest of 
Ills aqicntancc he issue I a writ for the release of all prisoners, and 
disfxiscd of tlie two great ecclesiastical dignities which lay vacant 
in his custoiiy. 'Hic broad diocese of Lincoln, including no less 
thin nine shires between the 'Iliamcs and Humber, he conferred 
upon liU faithful cliaplain Itnbcrt Dloet. 'ilie appointment 
showed that, even in the face of death, Kufus thought no shame 
of driving a hard txirgain with his Maker. It is perhaps tlie 
voice of {lersonal or professional spite which describes the chaplain 
as a rcckIcMS sinner, atiandoncd to every form of lust. Rolicrt 
Illoct iiad a son, and he was no friend to the rcgutiur clergy; 
these facts are enough to aca>unt for the worst charges brought 
against him. Hut, at the best, be was simply a favourable specimen 
of tliat discreet and courtly doss of oflicials, wbcee public services 
were more conspicuous than their private virtues, and who were 
habitually paid or pensioned olT with bishoprics. In this case at 
least Rufus made the minimum of sacriRce. With the primacy 
however he could not venture to juggle to transparently. 77ie ep* 
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AuBela pointment of Anselm was demanded by the unanimous Toice of 
the bishops and the nation. Rufus submitted srith the best grace 
that he might; and An'<Im, Tainly protesting agtunst an honour 
of which be alone thou^t himself unworthy, was literally dragged 
to the King’s bedside for mrestiture. The ring was foioed upon 
his finger, the pastoral staff pressed into his reluctant hand, and 
the bi'hops asng TV Datm in the royal presence, with the com* 
fortable conTlclion that all the difficulties of the Church were solved 
by the election of a samt to rule her. 

Hiteailr They judged the man more justly than the situation. Anselm 
is belter known to us than any other leading figure of the JCddle 
Ages. His letters and the writings of his faithful friend Eadmer 
enable us to follow the workings of his mind in every phase and 
relation of his varied life ; they explain the apparent paradox that 
one who had been so long absorbed by questions the most remold 
From practical life that we can well imagine, should in old age have 
taken on himself a foremost part in the great political controvert 
of his generation: and they justify in full the estimata which 
contemporaries formed of Anselm’s character. He had bees a 
wanderer in youth ; In later life he was thrust, by the exigeoo^ 
of his time and the admiration of those who knew him, into the 
position of a spiritual director and a parfy leader. But through* 
out his c\reer he was at heart a saint, a man to whom action 
appeami a fevertsH dream, the visible world a traautoiy shadow, 
and contemplation the true end and function of the soul ; not self* 
oentred, since he made it his mission to ouist others in realising 
the ideal wluch he had set before himself; but a profound indi- 
vidualist who saw in the whole universe nothing real or valuable 
except God and His law on the one side, and on the other the in- 
dividual with hii consciousness of God and his knowledge of the 
scriptures and tradittons whkh explained the will of God. Very 
charactorUtie is the story of bis early life as he unfolded it to his 
comjMniona* Details of time and place are either forgotten or 
ignoml ; nothing U remembered except the vicissitudes of th* 
ascent to spiritual humility and peace : how as a boy be dreamed 
of raradiv at Aosta in the rimdow of the Alps ; Imw as a youth 
be threw himself into bis studies and sought the key to the world- 

> Soe betiJe* Esdncr'i Moxtspax the taeaSau* of tie atoni AJeoader 
Ms. CCC.. t57), quoted If; Mr. Bale ia his pttue u the Hutane Nnonm. 
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ridtile in the Jeamin^j of the achoola; ^boir be Jeft t}»e schools »hea 
he had Icomcil the tiollowness of all their wndom, and plunged 
into the secular punuila which were natural to liis joutb and 
station ; how again he repented and fled northward over the Alps 
on the quest for another and a better path to happiness ; how be 
was lured to the Khoot of Bee b/ Lanfrsne’s teaching and was fired 
with the passing ambition to emulate bis master and become the 
teacher of the I^tin world ; how finally he found contentment as a 
cloistered monk in the complete forgetfulness of self and all aiii> 
bilious dreams. As he had begun so he continued ; snth a fixed 
conviction that for every man the first duty is that of bringing 
himself into harmony with the divine law. Critics have shown 
aome reason for believing that Anselm belonged by descent to the 
old royal line of Burgundy. There is something royal in the 
serenity with which he carried his convictions into practice > in 
the unshaken confidence with which be exhorted all who asked 
his guidance to adopt the same course as himself; in bis sympathy 
for the wcak'kneed, in his large toleration for ignorance and bans* 
less superstition. His intetlectual greatness is attested by the 
influence which his idenlum has exercised on the most various types 
of thinker since his day.> Yet there is perhaps more greatness 
in his immorahie conviction as to the poasihility, on the one hand 
of reconciling faiUi with reason and grounding Christianity on the 
firm rock of deductive argument;* on the other of taking the law 
of Christ and His Church as the sole guide to action in every part 
of human life. The latter belief, indeed, is easy and natural to 
one who conceives himself as entrusted with a mission to defend bis 
convictions with the swoni and even, it may be, to convert the 
svorld by force. But Anselm was no fanatic of this description 
Like St. I’aul he advocated a course of non-resistance and non-in- 
tcrfetence. The duty of the Christian was to obey while he could 
do BO with a good conscience, to protest when he could not obey, 
and to suffer in patience when bis remoostrances were disregarded. 

It was this attitude which made him, in the eyes of the English 
bishops, the obvious successor to the primacy, 'rhere was no man 

■C/. «s to Antelm't intellectiial ba(>ortance Rashdall, Untvtrtlliti, i., p. 4I. 
Church, St. Aniilm, snd the (tudie* hr Franck, Haue, and J. M. Kigg. 

* C/. Anaebnl EpiatoJae, 11 ., jii. (ed. Migor); “Nam Chrialjanu* fidem debet 
adinlellectum proficere, non per intelleetBrnadlidemaccedere, aut ti intelligere non 
vitec a £>ie receJer* ". 
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Conditionsliving wbosc i-emoastrances were moie likely to have weight with 
teim’* w- there was no man less likely to inralre 

teptinee the Chuith in an unnecessary and unequal conflict with the lay 
authority. But they had failed to realise the complexity of the 
situation and the rigidity of Anselm's logic. Ihe abuses of the 
existing rifgime went further than they understood ; and revolu- 
tionary principles were inrolved even in the less conspicuously 
oppressive demands of the King- Anselm had gauged the future 
mote correctly. So long as Rufus lived— and from the hour of 
his repentance the King’s health began to mend — there wociid be 
no change of system. Rufus lost no time in repudiating the pro- 
mises which he had made with reference to secular administration; 
was it to be expected that he would be more scrupulous about 
his engagements to the Church? The answer to tWs doubt «*“ 
given by the King himself. He told the aged Bishop Gondulf of 
Rochester that he had received nothing but evil at the bands of 
God, and God should get no good of him. As Archbishop it was 
certain that Anselm would be drawn Into conflicts which be h»<l 
neither the strength nor the experience to wage with any prospect 
of success j the previous conduct of the bishops was enough to 
show how little he could count on them to support his individual 
efforts. He at first declined to consider his appointment valid, on 
the ground that he had been invested against his will and without 
the leave of the Duke of Normandy, his natural lord, or of the 
community of Bee, his ecclesiastical superiors. The more technitwl 
of these objections haring been removed by the consent of Rolicri 
and tire monks of Brc to forgo their claims upon his services, he 
told the King that he could only accept consecration upon definite 
conditions. They were threefold : tliat he should receive all the 
lands and posse-Mioos which had belonged to the see of Ointcrburj 
at the time of Lanfranc's death, and that all leases or enfroft* 
ments wldrh the King had made in the time of the vacancy should 
he accounted null and void; that he should not be expcctrf to re- 
tract the profession of obedience which, in common with the other 
prelates of the Norman Choreh, he had already tendered to Pop* 
Urban ; and that he should be accorded the position of the Kin^* 
chief cnunsellor in all matters, acconling to the ancient privilege of 
his office. The first of these demands was one which llufas could 
not for very shame refuse ; after some liaggling, which entirely 
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failecl to shake the ilrchbishop’* resolution,' a royal writ enjoining 
the complctest restitution was drawn up and promulgated.* As to 
the second and third demands Xlufus was less conciliatory. 'Iliere can 
be no doubt he made some general promises; but it is equally certain 
that he gave no formal guarantees, and Anselm added considerably 
to his later difficulties by the readiness with which he accepted 
half-assurances. He allowed himself to be consecrated without 
more delay ; and, when the moment came for making his profession 
of obedience to the Holy See, he departed from the ordinary custom 
as far as to refrain from specifying the name of the Pope to whom 
he pledged his faith. No doubt the object was to give Rufus the 
opportunity of acknowledging Urban without the semblance of 
compulsion. But the King, os might easily have been guessed, 
still cherished the policy of standing neutral between the rival 
Popes ; and the form of Anselm's profession made it possible to 
a.v«rt that he had withdrawn his adhesion from Pope Urban.* 

The King’s recovery was followed by the resumption of his Norman 
debtgns on Normandy. The richest half of the Duchy was in bis 
possession but be grudged the other half to Robert ; and in the 
course of 1093 he indicated his intentions by accepting the allegi- 
ance of the Count of Eu, one of the most powerful and discontented 
uf the Norman barons. The Duke retaliated at the Nativity by 
Knding ambas5.adora who, after taxing Rufus with this and other 
breaches of the treaty of 1091, called on him to give compensation 
or else prepare for war. Rufus accepted the challenge as it was 
intended and the result was a desultory war (1091). Rufus fixed 
upon Eu as his base of operations ; Robert and Philip of France 
joined their forces to resist him ; on both sides castles were besieged 
and taken, the open fields were harried, and the villages were 
buiTicd. At len^h the King of France was detached by bribes 
from his ally, while Henry the Athefing (who bad Exen living for 
the last two years the life of Ishmael at the border castle of 
Oomfront) was approached by Rufus, induced to condone past 
wrongs, and put into the field agunst his eldest brother (1095). 

The advantage rested on the whole with Rufus ; but in his plans 
there was one fatal flaw. No kingdom of that age was capable of 
providing the funds required for a continuous series of campaigns. 

> Monatticon, i., 105. Anselmi Epirtolse, IIL, snv. (ed. &Iignc). Petdtra, I., 5. 

*An<eImi Epiitolae, III., zxxvi. (td. Uigae). 
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The resources of En«Iftnd bad been strained to the utmost for 
the operations of 1094- Aids bad been demanded, in addition to 
military serrice, from the feudal tenants of the King ; the burden 
of the Danegeld had been increased ; and the money with which to 
bribe the King of France bad only been procur^ by a umqne 
device. Twenty thousand men of the fyrd were suronjoned to 
appear at Hastings aod each of them received instructions to bring 
ten shillings for the expenses of his journey. They came expectmg 
to he shipped to Normandy, aod it must have been with very 
mingled flings that they received the command of Ranulf Flam* 
bard to give up their joumey-cnaney end go home. The fraud was 
too gross to be repeated even by a Flambard, No more speaoos 
source of income could be found, and in December Rufus returned 
to England smarting under the consciousness that his prey had 
escaped him at the moment when success seemed certain. An 
unsuccessful Welsh expedition embittered him still Inrther and 
left him eager for an object on which to vent bis irritation. I® 
Anselm he found the victim whom bU Injured pride required.^ ^ 
Qesrrti 'Hi® Nlng and the Arefahisbop had already come into collbie® 
secular struggle of Pope and Emperor reproduced in 
Kto, i^s miniature co English soil ; tbe question at issue was that of 

relatioiM between the spiritual and temporal powers. To Rufus the 
appointment of a Primate meant chiefly the enfeoffment of a new 
vassal with a iucrative estate. By accepting investiture Anselm 
had become his liege mao liable to all the incidents of vassali^^e ; and 
William asserted this view of tbrir relations with his usuai brutaf 
frantness.^ Anselm, though by no means eager to wrangle over 
abstract deflnitions, did not shrink from objecting to the practical 
consequences of the Red King’s theory. On being asked to give 
an aid for the Norman war the Archbishop at first refused. H* 
was no ordinary vassal ; bU estates bad been so impoverished during 
the vacancy that he could only make a contribution by oppressing 
his own tenants; he would not give his detractors a handle for tbe 
charge of simony. Finally, as a token of good will, he ofTired fn>® 
bis ordinary revenues the moilest present of 500 marks. It was 
refused with scorn, and Ainelni distributed the sum among the 
poor. 'Then came word that the King had repented and would 

> Mvnsttkon, vL. 1271 1 “ Hoe donam fsc*iira «*t die enniaa qoa AnseS*®* 
IrcbitlKscopBi ttem bgeos boiastsuBs tsf. C/. A^rnlo. Ko. 
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take the monej for his pi'cssing needs ; but the bishop? who brought 
the message had to return with empty hands and explain that the 
money was already spent. “ Tell the Aichbishop,” said Rufus in a 
fuiy, “ that I hated him yesterday, and hate him more to-day, and 
shall hate him even more to-trorrow." Nor was this the only 
collision between the two. Anselm had not forgotten the right, 
confened upon him by his office, of acting as the King’s adviser. 

Wien the host was marshalling at Hastings for the spring campaign 
of 1094 he came to the King with suggestions for ecclesiastical 
reform. He wished in the first place for a general synod of the 
' bishops, such as had not met for many years, to rebuke the vices 
of the nation. “What vices?” said the King in discomposure. 

Anselm looked him in the eyes and mentioned one in particular 
with which the King and all his court stood charged by common 
fame. The subject droppd, and the Archbishop pressed for ap- 
pointments to the vacant abbeys which the King was still farming 
without regard to his promises of twelve month? ago. At this the 
King boiled over; his purse was a more tender subject with him 
than his' chaiacter. “What is that to you?" he said. “The 
abbeys are my abbeys. You do what you please with your own 
manors,” he continued, with a point^ allusion to the dispute 
about the recent aid, “ and I will do the same with my abbeys." 

In spite of these outbreaks there had been no serious rupture in The pipe] 
the year 1094. It was difficult to quarrel with a man so patient 
'and courteous as Anselm showed himself. But the quarrel came 
at length in February, 1095. The question of the Papal obedience 
was still unsettled, and the time was drawing near when Anselm 
must either go to Rome to fetch his pallium or else forfeit his 
sec for the omission of this customary observance. He asked the 
King’s leave for a journey to the Pope. “Which Pope?” was 
the reply. To this there could only be one answer. Rufus seized 
the opportunity. No Pope should be acknowledged in his dominions 
without his consent. If Anselm declared for Urban he was a traitor 
to the King ; and it was in vain that the Archbishop recapitulated 
the conditions upon which be had been consecrated. Tbe utmost 
which the King would concede was that the question should be 
laid before the Great Council, on which he thought that be could 
rely for a decision favourable to his claim. Cut there were subjects 
on which Anselm would not accept even the verdict of the Council. 
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Tho canon law conld not he set uide bj any ““"’jV; J' 

the Council decided for him, well and good. If not he 

Cacn n»t on FehmaT-Mlh^ockingh.,™.* ^ 

luis given us a -rivid narrative of the proceedings as ^cy 
to one s.ho stood with the ArchhUiop in the ante<^niter 
the King and his Coandd debated in secret as to An« m 9 
n is much to be regretted that«c have no 
cii^^ions, which would Uirow considerable light on Jbe 
question of the customs of the Conqueror, their e«ct ’ 

and the nature of the relations with Home which they perm - 
At an early stage m the debate Anselm was asked 
the jurisdiction of the Council ; and his answer raised a • 

which at once diverted attention from the original 
accumtion. “ In the things llial are God’s 1 will ® 

to the Vicar of SL I’eter’a ; in things touching the 
of my Lord the King I will to the best of my P^thaa 

faithful counsel and help.” The words are more emphatic 
precise. Dut the position taken op by ^knselm was , 

follows. Without diseassing the general question of * ^ P 
duty in a time of scHsm, he maintamed that for himself there 
so possihililv of departing from tlie obedience of Pope Ur^ J 
that the King had known this from the first. In settling the • 
of his obedience to the Pope the Archbishop must ^ 
the canon law alone ; no pretended custom, no verdict of the ^ 
ne<ris could ovetnile the will of the Universal Churdi as exp 
by^the mouth of Popes and Councils. 'ITiere were thu* 
Mparate poin ts at issue ; and a third was introd uced when ^ 
announced that in the event of condemnation he would ‘PP*?^ 
Urban. All three seem however to have been penistenlly con 
m the discussion ; and the portioa which arrayed themselves ^ 
and for the jVrthbisbop paid little attention to his abstract p 
iwdlions. The bi«hops were annoyed that the Church shou 
embroiled with Ilufus over a question in whkh they felt very i 
interest ; and they accused their chief of a design to .. 

“ imjierial " dignity of the Crovro ; a charge which lost much n 
ating when raised by the versatile William of St. Calais, 
a few yean before, had defended against the King and Couno 
* For ibe dst* s«« BaleS to Ejulnci. II. S., p- 1*^ 
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very principle with which he now reproached the Primate. The 
barons on the other hand gravitated to the side of Amefm. The 
King might have hod tiieir sympathy if the question at issue had 
been simply one of defending his prerogative. But he had made 
the mistake of attempting to inHuence their verdict by tiie plainest 
threats ; and prudence no less than pride of class impelled them to 
vindicate the independence of a court before which any one of 
them might at any moment be arraigned. Moreover the mo>t 
hardened courtiers felt some respect for the courage of the accused 
Archbishop. Bobert of Meiilan, who on all ottirnary occasions was 
the staunch supporter of the Crown, expressed the general opinion 
when be said that it was impossible to condemn a man who went 
to sleep while his adversaries wei« arguing and, svhen they had 
finished, tore their arguments in pieces with a word or two. 'fhe 
upshot was that neither party would vote for the Archbishop’s 
condemnation. The bishops, who based their decision on the 
technical ground that they were incompetent to judge their superior, 
atoned for this fit of independence by telling Anselm that they 
renounced all faith and friendship with him. The barons however > 
refused to follow this example, though pressed to do so by the 
King, “ We find no fault in the man,” was their blunt reply to all 
persuasions. 

Anselm’s position at the close of the Council was anomalous Rufut ap 
and difiicult. He had boon acquitted by his peers, but he 
disowned by his fellow-bishops and treat^ by Ills Jiovereign as an 
enemy. He felt that he could do no further good in England and 
asked for leave to quit the country. But in reality it was the 
King who bad suffered a defeat at Rockingham, and Rufus was 
not a little embarrassed by the situation. He would have been 
glad to see the last of An«elm; but an English J’rimate in 
the hands of a hostile Pope would be a serious danger to the 
monarchy. Gregory Vlf. had shown the world that even an 
Emperor could not holtl his own against a Papal sentence when 
its justice was acknowledged by hia subjects. And, even though 
Anselm were detained in England a prisoner in all but name, he 
would not want for popular support. 'There were more laymen on 
the Archbishop’s side than those who had spoken for him in the 
Council. The people had suilered in silent under the burden of 
oppressive fines and gelds and finest courts; but their patience 
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memory of Hildebrand grew fainter and his claims devojrtd on 
suci-cssors of ordinary ambitions and abilities, the sense of a 
supernatural mission and of world-wide re?poDsibilitie> would 
steady the judgment of the Curia and produce in it a higher Ictel 
of statesmanship than could be found in the goreniing class of 


any single nation. 

Tlie How well the Papacy already realised the extent of its influence, 

bow ambitious were the schemes with which the lonsciousn®* 
Nov^og’sof power had inspired it, may be seen from the proceedings of the 
Council of Clennonl, held a few months after the submission of 


Rufus was made public. No aorereigns appeared at this mO' 
mentous gathering; no national churches were rep-esented m 
their corporate capacity. It was a gathering of prelates and lay 
nobles from Italy, Prance, and the Low Countries; even in It^y 
there allU existed a considerable parly which denied the legitimacy 
of Urban’s title, and Germany aa a whole was committed to the 
support of Guibert the Imperialist anti-Pope. Vet the Council of 
Clenacnt, epeaVing in the name of Latin Christendom, framsd 
two resolutions of untvcnal application and the niost far-rcathmg 
consequences; of which, one, if sliictly carried out would have 
tevolulionised tlie fatiric of every national society; while the other 
ainied at making Christendom a militant repubb'e commanded h/ 
the Pope. 

Mcaratn : wa-* a decree fOTbidding lay jnvestiturea, Gregory ' **• 

^'^^^’had struggled long and earnestly against this practice which 

Decree he found, at his accession, prevailing in every Church of Europe* 
He had opposed it on the general ground that it offered oppor* 
tunities for sioioniacal bargaining which were certain in the long 
nm to prove too much for the lay lord. 'Die iwvrer which coulo 
withhold the insignia of spiritual office from a lawfully elected 
prelate was obviously in a position to make the ceremony o' 
election a mere form and to reserve all vacant benefices for those 


who were prepared to buy promotioa Hut the real of Gre^rJ 
was tempered with common sense, fa spite of Uie uncompromumg 
language which he used in such manifestoes as the weU-know» 
dec^ of 1075*hc sfaowct in bis practice that he knew ho* to 
diilifiguUh between the fair and the unfair use of lay-investiture- 
tVhere, as in Germany, the result of the Crown’s ri,;ht had bceo 
the steady demoralisation of the hierarchy, Gregory would t>o^ 


* Th* t»i b nw 
tfituftnm iftditUt 


i pteservrd, Tkt lobstaiw* b tivenin ArnuIT* 

■wabow M, O, H- Vui., tj. 
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entertain the idea of compromise. But be acknowledged that 
WiJJiam the Conqueror could be trusted to make ci editable 
nominations and to demand from the nominees no more than a 
reasonable meaiure of submissiveness; he dedded that for the 
present it was wisest not to affront the less scrupulous Philip I. ; 
and consequentlj he had tolerated both in France and England 
the continuance of the ancient usage. Since bis death the attitude 
assumed by the French and English Oowns toward the hierarchy 
had been such as to cast grave doubts upon the policy of com 
promise in any form. It was ptiun that the fitness of a candidate 
was the last circumstance to be considered in making an appoint- 
ment; and that the homage which formed an integral part of the 
ceremony of investiture was inter]>reted in both countries as a 
promise of unconditional obedience. Apart from this the extreme 
reformers felt that a priest, the stewanl of the mysteries of God 
and the mediator between heaven and earth, was degraded by the 
mero formality of submission to a godless layman. They denied the • 
right of the Crown to exercise even a negative voice is ecclesiastical 
elections, or to demand fealty even in respect of the lands belonging 
to the Church conferred. Their a^ment carried the day at the 
Council of Clermont ; and although their decree was so concisely 
worded as to leave some room for doubt, it seems to be correctly 
paraphrased by a synod which, meeting shortly afterwards at 
liouen, decided that the only case in which a priest might render 
fealty to a lay lord was when the fief in question pertained to no 
ecclesiastical position.* 

The consequences of this decree will come before us presently. Effect ol 
. At the moment it aroused little interest, and in England it 

to have pa-<scd wholly unregarded. This is singular, since we can*luid 
not suppose that English churchmen were ignorant of the derisions * 
framed at Clermont, or that Anselm would have neglected to in- 
sist on the observance of the decree if he bad considered it as bind- 
ing. It was adopted, as we have seen, by the Church of Normandy ; 
and the Council of Rouen by which it was promulgated met just 
before the time wfien Normandy passed into the hands of Rufus. 

Yet in 1096 two English bishops were invested in the tradi- 
tional manner without a protest Anselm, who consecrated 

‘The decree o( Clermont in W. Kl^oietb., O. J?., ivn{ 34Si who gives the best 
account of she CoundL The decree of Ronen io Orderie, tiL, 473. 
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them, or from any other prelate; and it was not until the decie* 
had been reaffirmed by tte councils of Bari and the Z-nteraa, at 
' which Anselm wns personally present, that the Archbishop made 
any objection to lay inaestitore. We may choose between two ex* 
planations. Either Uie decrees of the Council were not Kgifded 
as applying to England ; but in that case it b hard to see why the 
later coundla of Bari and the Lateran should be regarded as o- 
superior validity. Or else, wtudi is more probable, Anselm rosy 
bare held thathearos not bound to enforce the deoees until he 
was formally apprised of them. From the modem point of riew 
this passive attitude would hare been highly incorrect ; but, in the 
eleventh century, general counala were still a novel phenomenon; 
and the nature of the obedience due to them may well have been* 
matter of dispute evai in lefoming cirdea That Urban -houU 
have neglected to urge the immediate execution of this decree r 
12^*“** not Burprising when we consider that he h»»l upon bis hand* tbs 
Ootade second project endorsed by his Ccundl, that of the Crusade. 

IMiocver may hare b«n befaiod the scenes urging this project 
upon Urban’s attenrion and suggesting ways and means— there 
were those who affinned that the whole scheme originated in the 
crafty brain of Dohemond of Otranto,* the portionless jounger »a 
of Jloger Gui'<card— ^till upon Urban fell the responsibility f®e 
exciting and directing the popular enthusiasm. None but * 
Pope could have brought so many jealous and aspiring pnntes 
into line; an.l srilhout the Pope’s countenance the preaching of 
Peter the Hermit and his fellows would have met srith a lutewarTO 
reception. No precedents existed to guide Urban in his task ; for 
a patient exatninatloa of the evidence has shown that neither 
Sylvester nor Sergius IV. nor esen Gregory \7I. deserve the 
credit, which u sometimes given them, of having preached a llrij 
War; and Urban was probably the fust responsible statesman to 
whom the idea of a Crusade had been more than the fane? of • 
momi-nt.* In a sense the events of the last hundred years hsJ 
been leading op to the Crusade, The growth of Papal influence, 
the spread of the reforming movement, the adrasee of the Aimer- 
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aridi in S|wi>n, tht inlcrfcrencc of the Setjukid Turk^ wiUi pilgrims 
bul above aJJ the proving numb"r» of the fvuibij aridocrac/, the 
ton\e(iucnt impoverislinicnt of the }oung bmnchcs of royal and 
princely houses, and the immense suctess of previous roblwr expedi- 
tions such as those of the Normans to Italy and £npland-»all U)ese 
were cau'cs which pretlbpmc<l Kurope at large, but in particular 
the I^tin nations to look with favour on Uie suggestion of l’o[)e 
Urban, lie apf>ealed to many other motives besides that of the 
religious sentiments and the Crusading movement continued, for 
almost two centuries after his death, with very little cncnumgciiicnt 
from Home. None tlie less the lint access of enthusiasm, which 
seemed as though it would sweep away Use whole lay population 
of Trance and Italy to the Levant, was the result of carefully 
devised apjieals, and remains the most striking evidence on record 
to attest Uic influence of the medieval Papacy. 

Whether the Cruoides as a whole were good or bad is their Enrlsnct 
eflccts is a spieslion for the hidorian of Europe. So far as England 
was concerned tliey exercised an influence of so slight and negative a 
kind that we arc prevented by the dearth of evidence from deciding 
the question in one way or the other. In 109C tJte excitement 
aroused in the Latin countries by the Pope’s apfical was comtminN 
cated ]□ some degree to England ;* but U lost much of iU intensity 
in crossing the Channel. In France it had penetrated to the 
lowest strata of society; Guibert of Nogent tells us that it was a 
common timig to meet serfs with tlicir wives and children driving 
eastward in ox>carts on the highroad to Jerusalem ; the fields lay 
deserted and whole towns stowi empty in those provinces where 
the Crusade had been most vehemently preached. Uur one 
estimate of the numbers of those who left the Iirit<sh Isles to join 
the flisit and greatest cnteiprisc is 20,000; and this is probably as 
much exaggerated as most other medieval estimates of numbers ; it 
ought to be dividciJ by four or live at h-ast* Subsequent expedi^ 
tions, and the standing gorrlsoa of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusa* 
lem, were recruited by a small but fairly constant flow of English 
pilgrims, which was occasionally augmented by an unsuccessful 
rcbuUioD or a civil war. Hut even to the Crusade of Richard I. the 

* A. S. C; i.a. 1996, 

'Orderlc, Iv., 70, tay* that so, 000 pUgtima tailed “de AngUa et aliii (niulii 
Oceani". C/. ifl., 483, 575. 
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En-lish people conlribated their money more freely tlm 
service. It might be orgned that an impute *h.ch ” 

be felt, however fitfully aiul sporaHically. from the end ^ 
eleventh to the tnd of the fourteenth century, must have modio^ 
tlie national character in a perceptible degree. But the men w o 
the ernsadin-' ideal influenced most powerfully were, in mDe Oi- 
out of ten, those who left England never to return. The 
who, like Edgar Atheling, returned with more or less credit aRff O 
or two campaigns, seem to have resumed their former occupationi 
like men ret'overed from a long delirium. Cculum non 
mutant qui trana truire currunt. The Crusades may have ^ 
wholesome outlet forreligmus emotion and superfluous ene^y, 
evidence hardly entitles us to regard them as a school of char^t . 

Nor were the eflecta of a more material kind so considers e 
they have been supposed. The Crusades produced » 
of travels and gave a slight impetus to the *tudy of Are 
science. But it is doubtful whether the travellers did . 

widen the horizon of national thought ; the most curious o 
memoirs, that of Sacwulffor example, or that of Ambroise _ 
clerk of Coeur de Lion, were simply another form of 
romance ; and sdcnca, in England as in the rest of Europe, ^ 
far more by the jieacefuUntercour*< of savants like Adelaruo* 
and Michael Scott with the Greeks and Arabs who were to he ’OO” 
coDipuativelj near at hand in Sjnin and Southern Italy, 
all the adventures of Crusa:!crs. I'he greatest advantage w 
the Cru»ades <onferred on England was that of cariyang « ^ 

certain proportion of the non-industrial classes ; and except m 
few rare cams like that of Coeur de Uon’s Crusade, it was the ^ 
violent, most needy, and least capable portion of the haron^ 
who look the cross. Against this advantage must be set a 
drawlnck. "nie CruMides, which were a source of w^th to ^ 
peoples of the Mediterranean sea-board, meant for England « 
otlicr countries of the outer Ocean a eomtant and unpnwuf 
drain of capital It b pi^ible to exa^ratc the exaction* ^ 
intending Crusaders ; for villeins and burgesses, though unab e 
leave one fief for another without discomfort and maleriJ 
were protected by custom to an extent which we can hardly 
ceive in Ihb era of free competition. A Crusade might 
hear) tallage in the days whra the Crown had not jet interreoeo 

•Th« aeibor o( a tract Dt Stim Hurmitlrm, niaicU «a 
VtJ*f I*"*”*, **39),iv-,PP-**7^ SscwBtf JeruMU™ hi 
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to put n clipck upon the ripht of pri%’ate taxation. Rut the 
Cni<A<)er'K utua) roiirte vna to sell or pawn his land; in the 'alter 
cn*e the creditor, in lieu nf interest, took the rents of the land 
antii repayment or for a fired tenn of year*. IVhcrc tin’* course 
was adopted the chief hnnhhip sulTcrcd by the tenant was that he 
fell into the hands of a man of hudnoM, that his dues «crc more 
strictly collected, and that, a* the loan was sjienl elsewhere, he wns 
the poorer by the toss of an o|)en*{iandctl customer. It may he 
remarked that there Is Tciy* little evidence to show that English 
towns or villeins purchased (ibertka on any considemhie scale from 
the Crusaders cither of the eleventh or of sueccediiig centuries. 

niie eventful year 1005 was one In which the internal nITairs 
of England left Uufus little leisure for watching the progress of 
affairs upon the Continent. Even the war in Normandy was left 
entirely to Henry Rcauclerk, while his brother dealt in turn with 
the ecclesiastical prohiem, with an English relwllion, and with a 
Welsh invasion. 

• TherclKlIion was almost entirely the work of those whom Rufus The Re- 
had pardoned /or their share m Odo’s conspiracy of lOSf) ; Hugh||^j"'' 
Montgomery of Shrewsbury, hts neighbour Roger Lacy, riilt>ert 
of Tunlnidgc, Odo of Cliampagne the lord of Iloldcmcss, all 
showed that leniency had been misa|tent upon tlicm. Rlockest of 
all was the treachery of William of Eu, who horl hut lately made 
his peace hy deserting Robert of Nominn«1y, as he hoil previously 
deserted Uufus } hut Robert Mowbray, the Earl of Northumlwr- 
land was scarecly more cxcus.able. Freely panioned for his first 
rebellion, the earl hod been allowed but two years previously to 
inherit tlic vast English estates of his uncle and accomplice, the 
Bishop of Coutnnccs; yet he now assumed the lead among the mal- 
contents. They complained in general terms of the King's strict 
government; and the nature of tlicir grievances may be gathered 
from the case of Rohert about which we have unusually full infor- 
mation. He had come reasonably near attaining that degree of 
independence which was the ideal of his caste, and was realised 
only in a few fiefs such as that of Chester. There was a sheriff in 
Northumberland, but the office was held by the carl’s own hench- 
man, Morel, the castellan of Baroborough;* and thus the royal 
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prcroBitives in Norlhumberland practically^clonged to 
But the boundaries of the earldom, and still more 1^® 
tunities for extending it, had been seriously 
years by the growth of rival jurisdicUons. On the «»oth he 
shut in by the great franchise of St. Culhhert ; to 
the bishop possessed the churches of lindisfame and Hexham 
the lands perlainin* to them and all the royal preroga v« 
the tenants;! «},ile on the west was the newly organised shire 
Carlisle. Thus hemmed in the eoA was driven to ^ 

with piracy; Norwegians whom he had plundered appea 
King for rediriss ; and Hufus, after compensating tliem Jrom his 
treasur)', summoned the earl to appear at the Eas er 
1095 and stand his trial. The summons was disregarded, F 
that it brought the nasant conspiracy to a head; . 

more imperarive summons was answered with a declanibon 
earl would not appear unless he received hostages and a 
Robert oonduct* William’s reply was to collect an army ^ 
Moabrtr northwatd. He suspected the existence of a plot but 
^*'*“*^ bare been in the dark as to ito object and the nsmes of the tm„ 
leaders, since he appointed Anselm to discharge the unacW* o 
duty of holding the Kentish ports against a possible invasion 
Normandy.* The fact was that the conspirators, weU aware n 
little they could trust to Robert’s aid, had selected 
duUtc for the throne. Odo of Champagne bad married ^ 
laide the niece of the Conqueror; and it was their son Step ® 
Aumile in whose behalf Willbm Rufus was to be dcjwsed. So® 
information was obtained by Rufus on his way to the ^ 

Gilbert of Tunbridge, in real or assumed remoree, disclosed 
plan for waylaying him in an ambush and divulged the rame^^ 
those concern^. The snare was avoided ; the 
or forestalled by the rapidity of the King’s movements, left 1|® 
Mowbmy to fight his battle single-handed. He had thrt 
garrison* and suppliw into his castles of Tynemouth , 

borough and both places made a stout resistance. Tyncinoulh, 
first to he attacked, held out for two months. Bamlmrough, w ic 
the earl himself was in command, held out still longer, than 
its impregnable position. Ilalf-way through the siege the 

» For Robert'* reoS with Darfaua «f. Shoeon. H. B. «*., 4. U wM psteSeJ 
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WM cvn<;«l away to the south by the news of \VeW» incursions on 
the Middle Marches; and he did not return until he had led an 
expedition into the heart of the Snowdon country as a warning 
that the English frontier was no lori|ger to be violated witli impunity,* 

But meanwhile his lieutenants *Iiad captured Hobert Mowbray in 
the sortie ; and when the King rrappeared at Baniborougb Uic 
earl’i heroic wife was constrained to surrender by a threat tliat 
otherwise )>er husband's eyes would be put out. Hjough saved 
from this penally the earl was consigned to a prison from which 
he emerged only to take the cowl In the monjjlery of SL AlU^ni. 

Even so he was more fortunate than some of his cunfeileratet. 

Ibe iheriir Morel asved himself, on the /all of liumbomaglt, hy 
supplementing the revelations of Gilbert of Tunbridge; and at 
(he Epiphany of 10% the Great Council met to do justice on the 
accused, Hugh of Shrewsbury and tome others whose connections i^inhh- 
stood them in good stead, escaja-J with the piyim-nt of ^nonnous 
Hnei. Uogcr of Lacy and Odo of Qiampagnc lost their English soq 6 
lands, but a nutiiber of uriinfluenUal iii«o were hanged or blinded. 

A worse fate than death fell upon William of Eu ; arraigned as a 
tnitor, and defeated in tlic trial by liattte which was the |)rivilugu 
of Nomtnn hloo<l, hcsulTcred the lows of bis eyes and a yet fouler 
mutilation. It was the punishmeot which (be mercy of the Con- 
queror had substituted for death;* but rumour said that the 
Count of Eu might have esci\|>od more iightiy if the kinsmen of 
his injureii wife had not pressed for the most vigorous sentence 
which the law permitted, 'llie example, although its barbarity 
must be condemned, was one which laugbt the baronage u whole- 
some lesson ; it was high time that some worse penalty than 
imprisonment should be inflicted for repeated and gratuitous 
rebellions. 

Muring these events llobcrt of Normandy had formed the Norinandy 
design of going on crusade. 'ITie enterprise was of a kind which “ 

appealed to his facile and emotional temperament, and he must 1096 
have welcomed with relief an excuse for leaving Normandy whens, 
since the beginning of his rule, he bad been defied by his vas- 
sals, plundered by his favourites, and impoverished by his ex- 
travagance to "uch an extent that, as gossip had it, he was often 
unable to leave bis bed for want of dothes. Still his descent add 

> Foi detail, kc Llwd, IlUtarj tValti, pp. 405 6. 

* See (be Uw la S. C., p. 99, 
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titJe made him a valuable leeniiL The Pope sent an embassy to 
England for the special purpose of iccondling the Dahe and hh 
royal brother; and Rufus slioired himself to be appeased the 
more readily because Robert ofiered him Normandy In pawn for tl« 
sum of 10,000 marlcs, to be rcpud at the end of three years* Small 
83 this 8um appean to m, it could only be rmsed with difficulty 
from a land which in the last few years had been drained by ev^ 
method of extortion whldi the craft of Flambard could devise. 
An aid was demanded from tenant**in-chief; a Danegeld of fo^ff 
slullings on the hide, that is at double the ordinary rate, was ex- 
torted not oidy from laymen but also from the demesnes n 
churches.* The role of Uter times was that those who coi- 
tributed to the one impost should be exempted from the other, 
but there is reason for thiniemg that some men and chmrfies ps^“ 
twice over.* At all events the harden fell with especial heavinea 
open ecclesiastics. Some of them ventured to expostulate wim 
the King, saying that they coold only pay the sums demand^ by ^ 
grinding their villeins to the dnsL The reply was characterislifij 
“ Have you not gold and silver boxes full of dead men's bones ? ^ 
hLiny churches bad no option but to follow this hint, and reh- 
quariea, crosses, g<»pel-books, and vestments were stripped of the? 
pivdous ornaments to pay the price of Normandy. 

Robert adventures of Robert in the East do not call for detailsd 

notice. He was the leader of a host re cr uited from Normandy* 

CrnuSen Slaine, Anjou, Drittanj, and England; which, after many lo«^ 
is aaid to have numbered 15,000 at the siege of Antioch.* fb* 
nobles who accompanied him were, with a few exceptions, the 
younger sons of Norctao houses; and so for his expedition bore » 
likeness to those by which ApulU, Calabria, and Sicily bad be^ 
conr]ueml earlier in the cenloiy. lie took with biea his trusted 
counsellor, Odo of Bayeux, who died however at Palermo on the 

•Ttx Pope'i Bwiation n desotbed by Hegb Of Flsneny (Peru. 

»iS., pp. <74. 473t* ^ W the com lent by Rates the miia enthorities «* 

Robert cl T«>siu (CooC \Vi!l. Gcncaeu, n,u, 7) ssri lb»t Nonnsndy «»* “ j 
tenors! wbenectr Robert iboold ictom and (eyay the loin. Eadmer 
Fl»»>r>r “J lhat the loan was tot three years ; Orderre, rr.. 7S, says T*** 
peobably beense this was the tern loc which Robert was actaally absent. 

• See tb« namUTc in L/yn Edwerdi, I cL 

'Flerence, a/vala c# a beoeiw!erK* whielt wic paid ty 1”**“*,*; 

wen as lay locda. This it dwinei bon the Daneyeid. C/. Ztima, H. Itmt-/*' 

“ Pecaiua per AsfliaiB panua data, partim exacta 

*W. Ualoethp. 0. R., {*.,1318. ‘Ordenc. £5, 335. 
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outwftnl jouracT.* EjJpnr i^tbclin^. aJlhoufjh no warrior, uniled 
fcflcnriinU to join the Dutc whose brolhcr-ln-arms he had always 
been.* Of tlic olht r Englishmen who took lerrlce under I{ol>crt't 
banner we find the names ot Wniiam dc rciry,* the great hcncfactor 
of Whilhy Priory ; of Amulf of Iles(liii,who had narrowly escaped 
eondetnnalion on a charge of eomplicity with Kobert de Jfowhray; 
and may hasc taken the cross in gratitude for the provi»!cnce which 
brought him salcly through the ordeal of battle;* and of Paid win 
•on of Godwin, a man of the true English stock, who remained in 
Palestine after the Duke'* return, and, falling into the luinds of 
the infidel, siificred martjTilom for tl»c faith in 1 10? * 'flje greater 
barons of England prcfemol to remain at home in imitation of tlicit 
King, njcy may l»e excused for their reluctance to take service 
under such a general ns Ilolxii. Yet U>e Crusade is the most 
creditahte episode in the Duke's otherwise inglorious oircer- He 
proNed himself on mo c than one occasion worthy of the high 
position among iu leaders to which his birth and dignity had 
raised him } he was one of the Icadcts of the vangimrxi in tlie 
assaults OR Antiocli and Jeruaalem; and the Crown of Jemsalcm 
was oiTered to him before it was conferred on Godfrey of Boaillon.* 

Tor England the chief result of this Crusade was a union with Lstcr 
the Norman Duchy which lasted till the lleil King’s death. It 
upon the doings of these years that the fame of Itufus chiefly logO-i'ioa 
rests, llelicred from the fear of dynastic plots he wsj able to push 
to a conclusion his struggle vrilli the Cliurch, to follow up his plans 
of conquering Scotland and Wales, and to embark upon a policy of 
continental conquests. 'I’hc details of hb activity, except in eccicsU 
astical affairs, are meagrely related by the chroniclers; and for that 
reason hi^ record must be judged with caution. Put the genera] 
impression to be formed from the facts at our dbjiosal is one not 
ailogetiter favourable to his ability. 

For his trcatinciit of Anselm in these latter years there is Final 
considerable justification. They quarrelled, and Anselm left 
kingdom in the year 1097, liccause the Archbishop jHjsitively Anselm, 
refused to recognise the “ancestral customs" by which the Con-‘®97 
queror ha<i sought to regulate the relations of hb bishops with 

’ Oederie, i!i., v&S. •v.,70. 

’Monasticon, i., 410. ‘Libtr 4 t IJjitt, p. 301. 

'W. Malmesb.) Q, R., Ui., | 251; i« ■ t sSs- 

'W. Ualmetb., G. Ji^ >r., fjBo. So loo lltnijr ofllDniin^don. 
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the Papacy. Unless sre are prepared to bUme the Conqueroi^s 
policy we cannot find fault with Rufiu, whose offence in the ejes 
of bis opponent was duefly that of continuing his predecessor’* 
course ; and it is to the Khigfs credit that he not only allowed the 
AnAbi->bop to depart from the Llngdom, but ako refrained froo 
attciDpling to replace him. On the other liand Rufus sliowed 
an utter want of stafeMnamhip and generosity in deaJir^ with the 
m’Dor points »t issue. The Archbishop was subjected to a pe^T 
and half-hearted persecution in the forms of law, threatened with 
ruinous amercement for an alleged default of feudal service, anJ 
exposed to various small indignities on his departure frem 
kingdom ; nor could Rufus resist the temptation of appropnaUn:* 
and exploiting the lands of the see of Canterbury as soon ftS 
Anselm’s bicV wa* turned. The old system of prolonging yacaccia 
was carried to extremes. At the time of the King’s death the 
sees of ^Vinchester and Salisboiy, and eleven nbbac’es of coox* 
quence, were in bis hand. Thcii spoils had; formed for some y**” 
no inroJidderable item in the royal revenues ; and the King ofver 
dkguised his intention of keeping them vacant as long as it wa* 
possible to do so. fleoee the main dispute fell Into the hack* 
ground ; and public opinion, which on the question of abstract 
principle, ou’sht well hare fanned to the King's aide became almwt 
entirely faiourable to Anselm. The King appeared, UiTOugh hi* 
own fault, less moderate than wa^ actually the case, and for the 
sake of small advantagw incurred suspicions which were fatal to 
his popularity. Apart from the side-issues hb position w** • 
strong one ; and there is do need to accept the insinuation of 
An»elm’s biograpbvr that I'opc Urban’s reluctance to proceed to 
extremities with the King was solely doe to the gold of William’* 
enioya. Anselm had pieripitat^ a question with which the 
I’apicy did not yet feel strong enough to deal, and the weight of 
precetlent wa* in the royal scale. But Rufus had managed hi* 
cax with *0 little prudence that, although successful in keeping 
the Archbishop at arm’s-length for the recoainder of hb rvigUj be 
left hb successor no aliemative but to conciliate the English Church 
by hushing up the quarrel without a definite decision of the point* 
at issue. 

tnd In hb dealings with Scotland Rufus showed to greater ad* 
vantage, fine* in this cam at least he eoodwnded to learn a 
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les'^on of prudence from an earijr failnie. lie obtained le<? than 
he had hoped but as much as any previous King of England. 

In 1097 he espoused the cause of Edgar, a son of Jlargaret and 
Malcolm. 'IKe prince was allowed to collect a force of volunteers 
in England and, aided by the counsels of iiis uncle the Atheling, 
hod little dilTiculty in deposing Donaldbane who was blinded and 
relegated to a prison for the remainder of his life. Ascending the 
throne os the declared vassal of the English King,* Edgar contrived 
til maintain himself even after the departure of the Atheling to 
join Duke Robert in the Holy Land The most dangerous enemy 
of Scotland was at tlmt time the King of Norway, whose interest 
in the politics of the Western Isles has been already mentioned ; 
but a treaty, more prudent than glorious, secured Edgar from 
attack at the expense of whatever rights bis ancestors had claimed 
over the Islca ITiis difficulty settled, the reign of Edgar was 
unmarked hy further troubles. He outlived his patron, Rufus, 
and till his death (1107) faithfully acknowledged his dependence 
upon England. 

The submission of Scotland was easily obtained because thegbe 
consc<iuencc8 of submission were unimportant to the weaker nation. 

In the case of Wale% whore conquest would infallibly be followed 
by a Norman occupation, there was a resistance, more sporadic it 
U true, but at the same time more obstinate and dilhcult to over- 
come.* The forays of the Conqueror and bis marchers had borne 
their fruit; we have already noticed the exten' to which, in north 
and central Wales the borderland bad been colonised anil fortified 
with castles before the year 1087. In tlie earlyycars of Rufus' 
reign the tide of invasion was chiefly concentrated on tiie southern 
march. Undermined by treachery and rebellion the kingdom of 
South Wales fell an easy prey to adventurers, who pushed their 
way to the west without assistance from Uie King of England, and * 
without any intention of placing their conquests at bis dis{>03ition. 

•On the field of Urecknock, in 1093, Uhys-ap-Tewdwr the last 
King of South Wales fell in battle against a coalition of bis own 
viissals with certain unnamed “FVenchmen With his death tlie 

I Cf. Monisticon, {., 33S t “ Edgarni, filios Ualcolmj Scottonun, totam 
(erram de Lodoneii et legnum Scotiae done domini mci Willelmi Anglonim legia 
et pateina haeredilate potEidena," etc. But tbe aaUienticitx of tbis charter baa 
been diaputed (eee Rtgala, No. 363). 

* For tbe following events tee Annatn Camtruit, Brut y Tyn., Florence, and 
Orderic, Tbeit evidence U lumnurised in {.lord, IlitUri vf Walts, pp. 396.4(1. 
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curtain falls and we are left in ignorance of the steps by which 
the invaders turned their victory to account. But when it n«s 
again Uiere are Norman settlements in Brecknock under Bemarf 
of Neufmarche,* in Radnor under Philip tie Craose,* and w 
Glamorgan under Robert FiU Hamon; while in the far south- 
west a third marcher, Arnulf of Monti:oinery, is building in 
Pembroke a fort of earthworks croitned with a rough palis-sde, 
to serve as a base for conquest and nwraiiding expeditiona 
'iTie three chief lordships of South IV.tles hare thtM come into 
being; English churches are already receiving end iwnients in the 
cojMjucird territory; tJje diocese of SL D.ivid has been iaror- 
]x>raled with the provinoj of the &ig!isU primate : and the Wd 
have been driven to thchllU. In the meanwhile the marchers of the 
north, tliough less brilliantly successful, lisd not been altogether 
idle. kVlien Rufus came to the throne, the Norman boundary 
on tlie north-west was firol at the river Conway where Robc^ 
of Rhuddlat) had pitched his castle of Deganwy, and it was to 
defending tliis boundary aga.nst the men of Gwynedd that the 
heavy-handed MarquU met his death ilOSS). But within 
or two the Earl of Chester bad pushed liis way across the 
into Anglcsea and the eastern coast of the i>land was dooinatcfl 
by a castle built at AberlMniog. 'I'be Welsh were thus hemmed 
Id by advance post* both on the north and south. But the hold 
cstablUhcii .by the pioneers was insecure, 'i'be Red King hfui 
mind to help the marchers by exempting them from service 
Normandy and England ; and every occasion on which their forces 
wci-e divided owing to royat requbiUons was eagerly sciwd by the 
Welsh princes. During the N’urman camjviign of 109b Codwgsn 
the te.-ulin ' chief of central Wales, carri -d (ire and sword throu.'h 
the maiclics of Cliesler, Shrewsbury, and llerefurd ; and Mowbray’s 
rebcHioii in 1095 enabled a band of patriots to storm the castle of 
Montgomery. Again in the year 1095, when the King was called 
acro« the Channel to take povieasion of the Nonnan Duchy, them 
WBs another outbreak; all the castles, wi h the exception of l’c“' 
broke, which had beep built in South Wales since the commcncemen 
of the reign were takes and destroyed. The audacity of the \Vehh 
did not pass unnoticed; in each of these three years a punit*’’* 


•ScetChanerofilcTnwA,*. loSS.IaCart L. jt) : “ Cernardu* * 

kicicsio ocinibui honiimj* mtfintns e( fiddibus luU de bonore de Bieubejra**' 
«£, C/. sl»o Q raldus. Ofm, aS, onA Orderic, hi., pj*. 45-4- > 

•RosQiS.C. D.P.,No. itaelenatWrbUiB, icsie. WUlUnll.miAesi 
*0i>4Uiu, III*. CaM{r««M,^ la. 
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force, bcndct! bj the in person, look the field and penetrated 
the mountain valleys ol the Snowdon district; but the first two 
exp^jlitioHS were undertaken in haste and after the ciim])ni;;nin;» 
season of the year ; while the third, in which an clalwrate and 
leisurely attempt was made on Gwynedd with Ihre-e converging 
cnlumiis, onh provc«l that heavy Norman cavalry were useless tor a 
war conducted among hills and forests. 11 fiis, who had sworn to 
cs:tenninkte the entire male jiopuiation, was so far from realising 
his thrcit tliat he withdrew niter heavy tosses and svithout a single 
victor)'. Inrrgnrdtu tV'utes hiarccorJ tsoncof ignominious failure; 
it was left fur his luc.'cssor, the pacific Henry I., to show that tlie 
sucxcs'cs of the English Harold tnig.'it be rivalied by men of Nor* 
man training. 

Stijl the rei'.rn of Hufu* left Indelible marks of its influenceon 
the lace of Wa'cs. 'llio marcher* were more successful than their 
Sfjvcreign in the sfrugg o to recover the lost setDements; and in the 
south, where there was no longer a royal house to act as the rallying 
point of re8i^tllnce, Anglo-Norman influence appears to have been 
tvs(oroi) and even extended by the year 1100. It is only in thcThcLesi 
north that the outbreaks of 1091-6 recited in a permanent loss 
of territory- Wien, in the year 109S, the Earls of Shrewsbury 
ami Chester s«cpt through North Waies, crossed the Menai Strait, 
and reb'iilt Abcrlleiniog, it teemed for the moment as if all resist* 
ance/was at an end. Hut the invaders, while engaged in the coo* 
genial work of torturing captives and desecrating churches,' were 
attacked by an altogether unexpected enemy. Magnus Barefoot 
of Nortr.iy, fresh from a camp.tign against his turbulent vassals in 
the Isle of Alan,* was induced to help the fugitive Welsh princes in 
Uieir des|)crate sUuatioo- His fleet came to land in Angk'sea near 
AlicrIIciiiiog and the Earl of Shrewsbury, when cng.iged in repelling 
the attempted disembaikation of the vikiugs, was moidally wounded 
in the eye by an arrow from the bow of Magnus. Although the 
Norse fleet disappeared as suddenly os it had come the Normans, 
thoroughly alarmed, evacuated Anglesea; and a treaty was shortly 
afterwards concluded with the princes Grufludd of Gwynedd and 
Cadwgan of Mid'Wales which recognised their independence and 
left them in possession of Anglesca, Powis, and Ceredigion, besides 

‘ Florence. Giralcfus, Camtmti, 7. 

> So the CkmucH Rtgum Uaniua. C/. Fteeman, IF. K., u., p. 146. 
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those portions of the north-west in which no Nonnan had hilherlo 
renturcd to settle. 

Robert oi With the death of Hugh of Shrewshmy the afTalo of 

'Vclsh march acquired a new importance in the history o 

Shfe«^- Engtand. Hitherto the policy of allowing the marches a ^ 
hand had produced no serious inconveniences ; in extending th^ 
palatinates they had fought the battle of the Crown. But t e 
vacant earldom passed into the hands of a man who had Iw 
the ahility and the inclination to assert himself at the expen* 
of the royal authority. Por the sum of ^,000 Rufus so 
Shrewsbury to the dead earl's brother Robert of Belletne. Ro 
bort inberited through his mother, the infamous Mabel Talvas, * 
march'Sef of Relive wluch hts maternal ancestors, ruling un 
the title of prince, had kept to all intents and purposes indepen ® 
of ducal control be now began to imitate in England the 
which they and he had so 'successfully pursued in Normandy. * 
persuaded Rufus to increase his earldom by a groat of the 
fief of B1yth. AtDrtdgnortii,atTickhl11,andat Carreghof* on the 
line of OfTa'i dyke, be raised castle* whl<^ proved bis consomoal* 
skill as an architect and engineer. By cultivating the favtur o> 
his master he obtained the fullest licen« to work his wiD upon m* 
* weaker neighbouraj and now at length, in the words of Orderic, th* 
Welsh and Engli-sh were forced by their own experience to credit 
tiie wild tales which they had lieard of bis evil deeds in Normandy. 
Ills cruelty wasall the more terrible because beseemed tobedevoiu 
of passion ; the more courteous bis speech, the more serene his as- 
pect, the more he was feared by those who knew him. He delight*" 
in the spectacle of suffering. The cniel mutilations which wcj^ 
sanctioned liy the laws of Normandy and England were too insipi" 
for hi* taste. He invented new forms of torture ; and was in the 
habit of laughing and Jesting with his parasites while some unhappy 
wretch was being roasted at a slow fire in their presence.* It is re- 
lated tliat he pul out the eyes of his godson with his own hands 


> <;«« the chsncf ef VVaiisniorBeatfDe toLosUr inA'/M'na P- ««• 
Seftczihtt himseU at ** WiUelintrs pfmeeps" anS ••rfovincisc 
nv«a»“. For a further ^uetusion ace B. H. K., aniU. p. 1st. For the e»nr 
character of the familr see Ordene. iii., *94 : Slalefica est praaspia ewuaa »•" 
eefseet macimstur, quasi jus haoiiUnsiB. Hoc oimmun bmeaUa mors 
aUcetstur. quwm nuIJus cceimeni ct uvtato Ene, ut cacten bomioea defeow* 
laeenilur.* Fee Mabel ‘Taleassce Otdtn'e. ii., ati. 

* For the character ef Rebcit see Ordenc, «ik, >94 It, ^aa ; it., W. >■ » '** 
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because the chifd’s father hacj trritAted him by the Ijrcach of an 
a^jrcement. The story is wdt athstetl, and we may infer from it 
the treatment which be meteil out to his inferiors when they were 
so unfortunate as to cross his path. There was work to be done 
on the Wehh March which wa* perhaps best left in the hantis of 
men emancipated from al! scruples. Itut Rufus was ill adrised to 
bring into his kingdom and to place at the haad of his baronage a 
man in whom absolute fatlhlessncss was coupled with abilities of 
a high order. An accomplUhetl general and diplomat, wary in 
counsel, eloquent in speech, and bravest of ‘the brave in action, 

Earl Robert was of all the Anglo-Norman baronage the fittest to 
fill the place left vacant by the sucoc-Kire failures of RLshop OJo 
and Robert Mowbray, to b<^mc the leader of the feudal opposition. 

From the foregoing account it will ewily be gathcreii that ihcConti- 
statesmanship of the U«1 King, in its most creditable pcriotl, wns^J^^ 
not so brilliant as his contcmpomrics beliereti. , During the years Rufui, 
when his han (s were comparatively free we find that a nominal 
victory over Scotland is Intanced by failure in Wales and a short- 
sight^ policy in England, ft must be aiided that he entered 
upon a course of foreign policy which the rt^ourccs of his oppressed 
and exhausted kingdom wore totally unable to sustain, and which 
was further rendered ridiculous by the fitfulness with sshich he 
pursued it. The tUttercra who compared him to Julius Ca-sar liad 
in their minds the scheme for the conquest of France with which 
he amused himself in the last year or (woof hu life. 'Die wars and 
means ore left to conjecture ; it is in fact unlikely that he had 
given Krioin thought to them, lie talked of acquinng France, 
much as he talked of going to Rome and emulating the doughty 
deed of llrennus. and the Gauls, until in 1097 a quarrel concern- 
ing the Veun precipitateil him into war with the House of Capet. 

Then honour demanded that he should do something to justify his 
boost For the beat part of a year (Nov., 1007 — Sept., 1098) he 
waged continuous war on France with the help of French vassab, 
and notably of William of Poitou.* But the result was by no 
means in proportion to the efforts which he had made. Although 
the title of King of France was still borne by the feeble and in- 
competent Philip the supreme power was actually vested in his son 
Louis, a ruler whose statesmanship has perhaps been overestimated, 

* Ordeilc, iv.. *i C Sager, KaCa L»Javiti. 
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but whose achievements as a general deserve ail the praise whiA 
they receive from his biographer. Inexperienced ^ 
threatened on the side of Normandy by armies superior in n 
beta to his own, and on every other side by vassals of more tn^ 
doubtful faith, Louis fairly held bis own ; he lost a few 
but held the more important points of the French . 

fortunate for him, and it is some excuse for Rufus, that the 
the Wvin was waged simultaneously with another in Maine, w 
Delias de la Flk:he. the successor of Hugo of Uguna, made a 
stand for independence and, Ihougb robbed of his c.ipital y 
kept the war alive until the kin^s death enabled him to reae 
goal of his ambition.* But for this war, which twice j 

personal presence of the King in Maine, the success of Louis n 
have been less hriUianL On the other hand it was 
Uufus was saddled with both wars at one and the same time, o 
ca-v: he was the Jiggressor, and his ill-success is a proof »• 
prwumed upon his\own strength and the apparent ® ^ , 

enemies. Early in the year 1100 chance threw into his 
tempting opportunity. William of roitoo, fired with a * , 

whim to follow better men than him.»elf in undertaking . ^ 
venture of the Holy Land, assumed the cross and olTerol to *”°*'*%j 
Poitou with the Duchy of Aquitaine to his ally of England. . 
offer was accepted without hesitation, and llufas was on the 
of leaving England for Aquitaine when all his schemes wem 
short by an untimely death.* One is tempted to si>ccu!nte on 
pro»pccts of success which this accession of territory opened up 
Rufus. It is just passible that France might have succum 
simultaneouslv attacked by English armies from the nort » 
WMt. But to raise armies capable of holding the field for a o^^ 
term than the forty days of feudal service would have 
matter, considering the impoveristed state of England ; and ^ 
could only have advanced to the conquest of France after di<p*^' ^ 
of Maine and Anjou, not to mention other principalities sif 
Flanders, the interests of whidi were less directly unolved m 
fortunes of the House of Capet. .... 

The plan was great, but whether the serv3e William o 

• Ordnie, Ir., <0.60, and She OtMla Ponh/. Cnomatmnn'itm, 

S.C^*-. P- loO. 

*<Met;e.U..8a. W. UsliocsI>..«. R.,iv..| US- 
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oicnbury wns justified in holding that the execution would have 
been worthy of the plan is more than doubtful How many 
fonibinntions superficially moie promtsiog have wrecked the re- 
putation of their contriver* when brought to the touchstone, of 
exjierience 1 
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THE BBION or HENRY I 

O N the second oI Angnil, 1100 , llofiu'fell in the Nen Fornl 
mortally woun<!ed by an arrow which rumom- 
asserlcd to have been »hot from the bow of his attciiJant a 
TYrrcll. Ibe truth was never ascertaineJ. 
the counliy 5 but we know that in !aUr years, whm he 
to fear from «■ confession of the truth, he solemnly den ed th 
r.d been present nhen the King n„ sl.in , ■ .nd th.t hn tani “ 
En-rlaiul were not confiscated, though they would 
«caned lids fate if responsibility for the accident had been b™ k 
• home to him.* That the King’s death was the result of . 

does not appear to have been questioned ; and this may be reg 
r^rclusWrasainst m.j hypothesU of foul play, 
benefited by the King’s death wa* his brother Henry s and 
onoonents. who were entirely unscrupulous, would not have 
tated to tas him with assassination if there had been the fam 
nosibilitv of making out a case. , 

AecRsslon ^Ilenry was one of the Kin^s hunting party, and though not^^ 

o{JUnfyl„a_ps, of the accident, was the first to be informed ol Jt- 
left his brother’s body where it lay. and riding at full *Py 
Winchester, the seat of government, seized the heys of 
at treasure. He wo* not a moment too soom IJara o 
i^U came the treasurer William of llreteuil, a supporter of 
n“ltrf. .l.to to ll» .00000,10,^ who dco,»d.d th. rotot.b .0 
of the kejs. mid reminded Henry that special respect wo* 

lanffef KiM tvtrfvW. CMerie.«v,#j. give* the fo1Ie»iaee«ontef^«^*'’J, 

A .t,® tlie Nowf" ^ Etimw e»cu 1 p»le Tynell 
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to thff claimi of hU elder brother, * CruMfler «nd Ihe lie^-Iord ol 
them Ixjlh. 'fhe prince retorted Owt Kobert wan an alien; and, 
drawing hh sword, protested that the aclptn: of the Conqueror 
should never pans to such a man. Tlic argument was plausible; 
according to the Ideas of the age a younger son bom in the purple 
had a letter claim to inherit the throne than an elder bom while 
the father was still of private station, 'llse barons who were present 
advised the treasurer to yield, and the sinews of war remained in 
Henry's hands.' Most of the great men who had been at court 
whm the <lca(h of Itufus was announced hml already dispersed, 
and were preparing for the carnival of an.ardiy wliicli was to be 
exjwicd in an inlcrregnum; those who remained were easily in* 
dneed to abandon the cause of tlie aijsent heir. On the following 
slay, when the oljscqutcs of the JtesI King hjul licen unceremoniously 
and hastily performed, Henry was electeci King by a handful of 
siip|>ortcrs who arrogated to themselves the rights of a national 
a»embly;* and on August 6th he was crowned at Westminster, 
llie Archbishop of Canterbury, who should have pci-formed the 
rite, was itill in exile,* Thomas of York, on whom in tiie absence 
of the primate the duty properly devolved, was old and in failing 
health; and, since the return of Kobert to Normsndy might l>e ex> 
pected at any moment, the new king was consecrated, in defiance of 
»11 precedent, by the bishop of London.* But this in-cgulnrity was 
more than covcrctl, in (he eyes of the nation, by the solemn charter Charter oi 
which Henry issued srithin a day or two of the coronation and •**’'')' * 
ordered to lie read to the people in every shire-court of the King- 
dom.* In this document he promi«etl redress of grievances to the 
Church, the barons, and his subjects at large; the evil customs 
which his brother had introduced were to be absolutely abolished. 

No longer should vacant benefices be exploited for the benefit of 
the royal treasury, or sold to the highest bislder. No longer should 

' Ordeile, ly., 87, 

' See the hit of wltnette) to Henry's Charter, as giyen by Lfebermann, Tran- 
lOilwni K. /fin. Stt. (N.S.), viii., p. >1. 

*W. Matmesb., O. R., i 393: “liace to stadiosius celebrabanlur ne mentei 
prccerum eleetionia quassarentur poenilodine. quod ferebatur rumor Robertum Nor- 
manniae comitem ex Apulia advenuntetn Jam Jamqoe affore ’*. 

sEadmer, fIJf,, hi., 33. The d,getcnt ctmes ot thia charter contain many 
variants. The text ia critically diicuiied laebermann, u.r That the charter 
wai to be read In the shire-court ippeait bom the preamble to the copy in VVen- 
btrwt. h-unAifivunnnvrrtaty in -oiiitJo# i-arTaraf on Early ER^riih Hiirory pgob'j, 
pp. xoy-iaa. 
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feudal aids and dues be assessed on an arbitrary scale, or exacted ui 
unprecedented cases. The fines imposed in the King's feudal court 
should be proportionate to the ofience^ Firm peace sboold be es- 
tablished throughout tbe kingdom- The “law of Edward," a* 
amended and expanded by the Conqueror's legislation, should b® 
religiously observed. Rufus in his day of repentance, had m.'ide 
promises not much dissimilar to these ; and it must be owned that 
Henry, when once he was firmly seated on the throne, violated tb® 
letter of alm«t every article m thw celebrated diarter. Bot 
produced the desired effect upon public opinion. Henry was ac- 
claimed as a King truly English in descent and spiiit ; and eren 
we, who smile at the fadlity with which his subjects allowed them- 
selves to be deluded, must admit that the government which he 
gave them, though not piecUely what they might have chesen 
for themselves was in its legality and moderation not altogethec 
unwortliy of the manifesto with which it wm innugursted- 
S«tUe- The first acts of the King gave every reason for confidence m 
g^^^his good intentiona. Ranulf Flambard, the prime instrument 

William’a extortions, was thrown into prison ; and tbe government 
was placed partly in the bands of tbe least obnoiious of the ol“ 
officials, partly in those of “strenuoas and sagacious" men W* 
Robert of ^leulaci, who had won Henry's favour in the days of hi* 
adversity and were now advanced to share in his good fortune. 
Immediately after the coronation Henry wrote in deferential terms 
to .<\nsclin, apologising on the score of nece^ity for having pr** 
sumod to accept the crown from the hands of another prelate, and 
promising that if the primate would return he should lisve the 
position to which hi* rank entitled him. “J coroinit mj-'clf *nd 
the people of the whole realm of England to the guidance of jour- 
self and of those who have the right to share with vou in guidmg 
me."' Whate>cr doubts Anselm rnav have felt as to the sincerity 
of tbe iDvitation were ovemiled by the authority of the To}*- 
Paschal ordered him to return without delay, and thui at the very 
outset of the reign tbe first step was taiieu to heal the Inearii 
between the Church and the English Crown. A final settlement 
proved to be more diflicult than Henry had hoj>tvl; for Anwlm 
returned with the fired intention of enforcing the recent decree? 
of the Lateran Coundt against Uy investiture, and thus brousbt 
*S««tba letter in S C.,p. lao. 
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into the fore^iptiund a doctrine of which nothing had hitherto been 
heard in England. Hii first acts on his return were to refuse 
homage for the temporalties of hi* see and to intimate that he 
could not recognise the new bishops whom Henry had invested 
since (he coronation. It was in vain for the King to represent that 
the Crown’s right had never been disputed in the reigns of his 
father and his brother, and that Anselm himself had received in- 
vestiture from llufiis. The Primate bad returned not to discuss, 
but to execute, the recent legislation of Wie Church and he was 
prepared to fight to the last against a practice which had never 
troubled his o'vn conscience. But this resolution, though pregnant 
with trouble for the future, was tempeieJ by a wise reluctance to 
endanger the King’s title by an immediate quarrel. Anselm ac- 
cepted the King's proposal tliat the dispute about iifvestitui-e should 
be referred to Borne ; and in the meantime leal the weight of his 
authority to a marriage wliich did more than any other of Henry’s 
early medsui'es to establish the King in (he afTcctions of his English 
subjects, llie bride was the princess Edith, a daughter of Malcolm 
Canmore and St. Margaret, who had l>cen educated in England 
under the care of her mother’s sister, the abl>css Ch: islinn. Through 
her mother Edith was related to the Confessor and ‘^of the right 
King kin of England No more suitable Quten could have b^n 
found ; but there was a doubt whether she had not made her 
profession as a nun. Tliis she earnestly deoieJ. According to her 
own statement she had occa.sioDa)ly worn the religious habit, but 
solely os a protection against importunate suitoia, and with no idea 
of entering religion. This subterfuge had been so usual among 
EnglUhwomen of rank in the early days of Norman rule that 
Lanfranc bad fi-amed a special canon for their benefit, to exempt 
them from the oblig.ations which the a^mption of the veil was 
usually taken to imply; and we can well believe thit even a 
Princess may have found the veil her only safeguard against the 
feudal right of marriage as understood and exercised by Buftis. 
Still, in an age when forms and habits were with dilBculty distin- 
guished from intentions, the obstacle might have been insuperable 
but for Anselm’s intervention. He derided that there was no im- 
pediment to the marriage; and H was duly celebrated, not without 
some covert sneers on the part of the Norman courtiers, among 
whom Henry and Edith were long known by the nicknames of 
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&dec]uato as th^v ■were these solatia for the lo&s of a throne were 
never actualljr received. The Treaty of Alton was the most lU* 
considered step in the whole of Robert’s long career of folly.* 
Rebellion The agreement between the brothers included a stipulation that 
should help the other In the punishment of traitors ; and 
Eomeriei, Robert bad no sooner letureed to Normandy than Henry began 
his preparations for revenge on those who had covertly or openly 
betray&i hia cause. The method of attack was characteristic of 
the man. One by one the guilty or suspected barons were sum* 
moned to stand their trial before the Curia Regis, on diarges which 
caTefully avoided reference to the King's main grievance.* Osten- 
sibly there was an aoioesty for those who had supported Robert; 
but they were brought to trial for minor breadies of the law, 
exorbitantly fined, er>d in sonte cases disinherited, before they 
realised the need for common action. The three Montgomeries, 
Robert of BellSme, Arnulf of Pembroke, and Roger of Poilon the 
lord of the land between the Mersey and the RibhJe, were however 
more far-sighted than the rest. Witli feverish hasle they began to 
strengthen their castles ; Arnulf enlisted the aid of his fatl]er-In*la>v 
Murchertaeh, King of Dublin, and Robert bought the help of the 
Welsh prine<», of whom several had become his vnasaU, by lavish 
grants of horses and arms, lands and lordships. When at length 
the King’s writ went forth summoning Robert to stand his trial on 
five aiul forty separate counts, it found the earl prcp.ired, and the 
whole force of the kingdom was needed to deal with the rebellion 
of the great bouse of Montgomery (1102). But the three brothers 
stood alone. The Iwons whom Henry’s Judicial proscription had 
not yet touched were cowed into loyalty; the English f>Td mustered 
with no leas real than in the previous year. IVithout law of time 
Uie Montgomery castles were attacked ; when Arundel in Sussex 
and Tickhill in Vorlshire had been invented the royal fores' ccr 
verged upon the eaxldotn of Shrewsbury, and Bridgnorth speedily 
surrender. The chief of lloherfs IVcbh supporters, the prioee 
Jorwerth ap Bleddyn, waa seduced by a promise of tlie principality 
of S. Wale*.* Tlie rcliel brothers, cut off from their allies and 


•Onferic, fV.. tfi. W, Msfne^ <?. fi., r.. f 3.55. Rowax 
Florence iind the yt. S. C. mention a st>p^l«n tlut ){ exbet brother iid wiihool 
tecumaie Utse he ihoa’.i! be raeceeded br the forviTor. 

. " -'Pf' • * * 1 " Wee sinutl. sed sefpsntim tst ueqae t eoifotiboe ct rofcftia>*^ 

f 1 ,^ •«{n£^ ^11 JmpjcibiKr Mt'O'C’** ' 
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driven back on Shrewsbury, bad no course open to them but 
sunender. The barons in the King’s host wished them well and 
endeavoured to negotiate a favourable peace. But Henry could 
now afford to show himself unbending; and the clamorous demand 
ofhis English troops for vengeance on the traitors was not without 
effect upon his mind. I'he brotliers were sentenced to lose all the 
lands and honours which they held in England. Robert migrated 
to Normandy, where he spent the next few years in harrying the 
adherents of the Euke to whom he attributed hts ruin; Amulf 
betook himself to the court of Dublin, and divided the remainder 
of a stormy existence between Normandy and Ireland. Except as 
allies of their abler brother Robert neither he nor Roger of Poitou 
had ever merited consideration; and of the three only Robert was 
destined to play an important part in the history of the future. 

The fall of the Montgomeries Ie(t Henry without a serious New diA 
rival. Orderic quotes a contemporary song in which the situation ',h*e 
u clearly stated; “Rejoice King Henryf and give thanks to Godf Church 
for thou hast begun to rule freely now that Robert of Bellcme is 
conquered and driven out of thy kingdom”.^ It was now possible 
to bestow some attention on the claims which the Church, in the 
person of Anselm, had advanced in the preceding year. The King’s 
intention was, from the first, to yield none of the rights which had 
been exercised by hts father ; the fact that they bad been abused 
by Rufus, the probability that they might be abused by future 
rulers, were nothing to him. like Anselm he was averse from any 
dUcussion of principle; but while the Archbishop appealed to the 
legislation of the Church, Henry took his stand on the customs of 
the kingdom. Early in 1101, when an invasion from Normandy 
was imminent and his position one of considerable uncertainty and 
dangei, Henry wrote to the Pope intimating that he could make no 
concessions * “ The dignities and customs of the realm of England 
shall not be diminished in my life-time. And even if I should 
subject myself to this humiliation, which may God forbid ! my 
barons and the people of England would not permit it.”* It is a 
remarkable proof of Henry’s statesmanship that be should haVe 
resisted the temptation, which proved too strong for the Imperialists 

> Orderic, iv., 177, who fives s tbyiiiine uanslsuon in Latin. 

*Thii letter i> given in the J $. It 11 dated (103 in Fotdtra, 

L, 8, hvt can hardly be later than itoi. 
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of Italy »d Gennmy, of »t«.gli«S J 

tag Jotrovomos « to the right roktiono of to 
Tho tamptatio. ™ to greater u. Im core t«K»u« he W by 
ride IBI oeote and daring eontroeeran^ nho had 
a knee rrith to adroeatea of Vapal claim.. Gerard of L orl 
preporeo to proee by hiatoiy and nataraljeaom ‘h** ^ gJ 
oaa an inriitution of merely hnman ordmance; that the h 
“ Mother of the Chorchca” belonged more properly to demaa to 
ulTo Rome; tot the Pope-, claim to ‘‘‘'■e e»de of fa^.^ 
,„a onoarraatable; mid that the power, which the Roman ^ 
had eaerciacd in recent year, were greater cren than thorn " ^ 

and to Apoallea. There U no need, my. Gerald, m a 
which to Ptot.*to>»^f .“•r?.r:‘,7.rond to n. the 


^ _ BUieCllhU VCHhiaaj 

Zm, tomb no need that the Pope .honld eaponnd to mta. 

willofGod. IU« we not the Scripture to instruct us? 1^*““ 


will of God. IU« we not the Scriptures to instruct ... . — - 
CO and preach to the Gentiles who hare not pt i«ciwd the faiW . 
Ihere was one feature m Gerard’s speculations which 
recommended itwlf to the King, and was certain!/ approred y 
«,me of his supporters. The Archbishop of York, 
lead of foreign imperialiita, maintained that Kings were ordai 
by God to rule the Church no less than the State. But eren 
ciaim, which left iU mark upon the policj of Heai/a rei^ 
not supported bj him in so man/ words, la common snln 
bUliops be confined himsetf to protests against recent extensio 
of the Tope’s prerogative; he frankly admitted that, 
degree, the Tope was entitled to regulate the English 
It was dependent on the See of Rome; but the terms of the 
pendency were fixed by the concordat between the Conqueror an 
Gregory VII. . 

—V, 'Ihe negotiations with Anselm and the Tope draggeo o 

KegoiiS' Kvcral years. Taschal, although he must have been solely temp'^ 
to temporise after the manner of Gregory MI-, finally dead 
stand firm ; and An«elm, as on all other occasions, held fast to 
line of conduct prescribed for him by Home.* But the per*®'' 


« Tlie fieti ceUtine ip bu U« arc eoUectad by H. Boebmer ip ? Sii/i 
«» Imfmt. UL, 64* (M. H. O, sH- b? *»'« 
ry. iCi-l, Doehmrr dcoSca that Iha aothor — 
hot the arjiimi 


hi* Uter wwk, Kirty 

> owi Gwd but ont Of bi* eo"^^ 

ladons Bochmet tP ibuidpn bla Pfijinal »''• 


aewo ewKlRMi'e. _ . . ut.kTinrhsA 

• Thoe dpctrinee a,c profioonded at lenph In the eti rra<lP.M whlca 

pabliUiri from the aaiqae fosaaKfijit (Ho. eij. C. C C., .tw 

• Aneclm't Ind-fferttee tp the pnneiple In»ol»td la tha loveeuioiw tpo 


• Aiuclm ■ Ind.eeftBCO tP tna pnnei] 
b cleat be<B 111., Ma. txsUl. 
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relations of the Kin" and Arclitushop renMincil not unfriendly j and 
Henry sliowcd n marled anxiety to meet the wishes of Anselm in 
any matter where the myal prerogative waa not endangered. 
Pending the final dcclamtion of the I’ope, Anselm was allowed to 
hold a council (Sept. 29, 1102) with the object of cnforcing'the 
reforms of discipline already indicated by L/utfrone. New canons 
were passed to enforce celibacy upon the clergy ; and a numlwr of 
abbots, among them three whom Henry had inomotcd, were de- 
prived of their crozicn on the charge of simony. The obduracy 
of Pasclia) le«l (April, 1103) to a aoggeslion from the King that 
Anselm should go to Rome in {Krson, and use hU personal influence 
to secure a favoumble settlement. Tbts mission, which Anselm Ansclm'i 
cheerfully accepted in the mlereaU of pe-w but without 
expectation jif success, merely served to show that Paschal, though (« 103.5 
not prepared to go to extremities against the King of England, 
would make no compromise upon the central question in dispute ; 
and the ArchbUhop, Judging It useless to return to England while 
be was unable to satisfy the King’s demands, took up his residence 
at Lyons. In this position the controversy remained until the 
year lies. During the time of suspense Anselm showed a spirit 
of forbearance which is entirely inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that he had been the prime mover in the quarrel between England 
and the Holy Sec.’ He maintaiaed a friendly correspondence with 
tlie King; be resisted the overtures of the French court, which 
would not have been sorry to use bis misfortunes for the purpose 
of damaging a powerful neighbour;’ and he intimated to his 
English supporters that they were under no sort of obligation to 
decline intercourse with any bishop^ whom the King had invested, 
until they received, os Anselm,. Iiimself had received, a personal 
command from the Pope to that effect.* The behaviour of Heniy 
was not so creditable as that of his adversary and went far to justify 
the fears with which the reforming party contemplated the prospect 
of a lay supremacy. He appropriated the revenues of the Arch- 
bUhopric to his own use, and encroached upon the sphere of the 
ecclesiastical tribunals. Anselm’s canon against the marriages of 
the clergy having proved ineffectual, the King took the matter into 

> A hypothesU sdopted by Sir Jamei Rsmia^, F«M*dafiMr, ii.. p. 348, etc. 

*See the leneri of Philip *nd Di> ion la ADwm, Amilwii EfiiMat, IV., L, U. 

*Anulfni Efistelat, III., xc. 
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York, -.L to to conf« th.t rtoclm mi „ hi. 

lh«n tley. to to be» thol Aimlm would return to pee 

'''trS’.^: 

f-", did-, cult- »« 

2u7tio“/tbe tothe. made it tke prete^ f- ^ 
in- with the other', goveioineiit ; nod Henij tn parUc 
it, teror, to .oit hi. purpowr, with eoorplete ”“^rt of 

compliioed that the Dote had come *“ J'™’ .,"h„^ili,l. 

Beltoe. and took no account of hu brother-. , The 

ins. apology that it had been impoarhle to Hie ontla • 

Duke in hi. turn eentored to express diwrtisr,ton had 

promise of an aoneaty to Wiliiam of Wa^e. VijTuut be 
ierer been fulfilled, and paid a ..all to England in 
might urge Warenne'e caine in peiwm- “.i...helot 

bafked the Duke wax met by Roherl of Jleulan.tte Aetat pb 
the English court, who Informed him that the id. 

.hit a. ui insidiou, attempt to etir up fre* disorder, minS 
and would infallibly deUin him a, a capto ““i.X.hds 
ingly ham Uken ship for Normandy without delay. But, 11» _ 

ptong contrary, be wm, glmi to pntcbam h» e.fely by 
ing, at Mellent'e euggeslion. he. pension as a gift to tim w 
SlaUldae the end William of Warnnn. rmo.end I"."?' ,„il 
but Henry on hiy *ide mwted that the Norman fief of 
*hon1d be Rircn to the husband of hia illejptimate daushtw 
In 1104 the King paid a risit to Domfronl and hw ‘ 
possession*; he took the opportunity of admmistenng to ms - 
r»harii lecture on the art of goyernmcnt, "hjch n«n« ' 
•lincing because thoroughly deserved. To pacify Henry j. 

presented him with the county of Evrcui. Hut llobcrt ^ 
less to redress the one legitimate complaint which 
ngainvt him. Normandy had become the gathering 
those barons who had left England under compulsion, or 
their demands were not conceded. Under the irgis of Uo 

*Amulmt ZfitleUf. lll.,C>a- **»•«» * Ktt, 10600 tt Ofd«rie, «»■. >**• 
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Belleme they could plot against England as they pleased ; and the 
Duke, howcTer willing, was utterly unable to repress them. Well- 
wishers of the King were fordbly expelled from Normandy; to 
their complaints were added those of the entire Norman church, 
the property of which was as little respected by the party of dis- 
order as that of the Duke or Henry’s frienda 

This situation explains and justices the deliberate resolve ofConquesi 
Henry to dispossess his brother. It proved an easy matter to^j^ly 
isolate Robert from his natural allies, the Count of Flanders and (uos-*) 
the King of France. The former was bought over to Henry’s side 
by a renewal, on an increa.sed scale, of the pension which William I, 
had granted to Count Baldwin V. for his assistance in the Conquest* 

The reigning Count, Robert of Jerusalem, was engrossed in petty 
wars against his vassals, and blind to the danger in which the 
reunion of England and Normandy would place his struggling 
kingdom. The Duke’s own resources were exhausted ; his brother 
lavished the wealth of England in collecting mercenaries from 
Anjou, Maine, and Drittany ; for bis own part be could only rely 
upon the unpaid service of militia from the Norman towns and upon 
a few barons, such as Robert of ReU^me, who doubted the possi- 
bility of obt^ning terois from Henry. There could be no doubt 
u to the bsue ; our only ground for surprise is that Henry, after 
opening the war in the spring of 1105 by the capture of Rayeux 
and Caen,* allowed more than twelve months to elapse in futile 
negotiations before he put the finishing touches to his work. At 
length, on September ^th, 1106, the decisive moment came; the 
armies of the brothers met beneath the walls of Tinchebrai, and i 

an hour’s fighting concluded the unequal struggle. At the first ' 
onslaught the Duke’s knights held their own ; but his infantry weie 
routed by a flank attack of Henry’s mounted men; and Robert 
of Belleme fled from the field at the first eymptom of defeat. His 
desertion was fatal to his cause. The Duke surrendered with 400 
knights; 10,000 of the Normso bingeses were captured, and no 
man concerned himself to count the mnlUtnde of their fellows who 
fell in the flight. They were the ctuef suflerem, as was usual in such 
battles ; for of Robert’s knights not more than 60 were killed, and 

’ t’irenne, Histoirt di S.^sp. 98 ft, siul the treat}’ of 2103 in Feedera, L, 

£ l»beTg is Sr iocerTretlj’ istgd}. 7 be torsterlf jee^ i>ow -iCO JwJia- 

* See Setto's Krrnr d* tafia Bajetmim ririlcUt (Bouqaet, xix., p. sci.). 
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of Henry’s few or none.* Normandy lay at the feet of the victor, 
a not unn-iJling spoil ; and the English could boast that Hastings 
was avenged ; for although mercenaries and Norman rebels formed 
the larger half of the Ticlorious cavalry, the King’s foot-soldiers 
were chiefly drasvn from England * 

Trenment The captured Duke received the respect due to a prince of the 
RoSrt* blood and to a crusader. He was kept in confinement, first 

ta4Ui at Devires and afterwards at CardifT, until his death in 1151. The 
King turned a deaf ear to the requests for his brother’s release 
which Rome, as in duty bound, advanced from time to time; but 
there is es'eiy reason {hr rejecting the idle stories, told by some 
of our authorities, of indignities and cruelties inflicted on the 
captive.* Though unscropotous the King was not malignant. Of 
his other captivts William of SforUin, his own cousin, was treated 
the most severely. Henry, not eontent with inflicting a sentence 
of perpetoal impnsooiseat, the heaviest penalty which Nonnaa 
law allowed against a treadieroas vassal, ordered \Vi!liats*s eyes to 
be put ouL* Cut WTIlian's treachery had been more than usually 
gratuitous He had deserted Henry’s cause because he was not 
allowed to bold the Earldom of Kent in addition to that of Com* 
wall which he had inherited from his father. And Rufus had 
already set the eiiample of dealing with all traitors according to the 
Engliri] law as amended by the Conqueror; there was no longer 
any reason for treating the crimes of Normans more leniently 
thw those of EngUshmeo. It U surprising to find that Robert of 
Dellcme escaped with his liberty, and was flowed to retain a part, 
though only a small part, of bis lands and offices in Normandy. 
The forbearance of the King lends colour to the allegation that 

I See £. }t. nv., p. tge. (sr • cenlempomr lent/ dnaibint the battle. 
The de»cr>fl>o>i et OritetW (i*., sae) ta luJIer vid iiSen in ouny decaibu Eadmer, 
U. A'., tSa. gives a letter tivo Ilcnry I. to Antelm, annoaneing the eictorr. The 
nombm ol Koben'e enny, u (teen ebavc, an Ukeo Irom this letter. 

*Ordene, W., >79. W. Ua)inab., 0 . | ]&s,sutreitt that (hevlctotrwas 
Ordabed by rrovdcncet '*ec«r lic as&deretar Anr'iae fronoannia qoo ad cam aoS 
Jafandam elim venerat Normanitartmicopia*'. WilUarn 1 . had UnJed on Sere. aS. 

'Date of bU death Fibtean 3. leje (Orderk, iB, and the 
iteaaat/rii S. Pttri Cfowrst). H« was bmed at Glooeeitet where bia looib 
remains. Tbe eiory that be wa* bluidtd. In AnnaUt Wimlan, 1.0. ii.t]. Be* we 
Otdetie, It, «oa, aM W. llalotesb, O. R, «, | 389, who apM that be was wetb 
treated, Disbonetnenci lot hia beneSt are mentioned In the Pipe Roll ot iljo-t. 
Hertry |^Tt Cleocetter the tnaoor of Rodcis (or the bealtb el bia brotbef’t sod 
(Cart i/ns. S. TriH Gloarnf, L, p. IIOL 

*Men. Hanc, p. *35. lie was act free in tttS, and becaatc a mooh iii iis> 
(B/rasMdiiy AmiUltt. 
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RclJcme’s from Tinchebrai was not the outcome of mere 

cowardice. Rut his treachery, if treachery it was, did not avail him 
Jong. Six yean later, on a vanety of charges, he was condemned 
to imprisonment for life, and the sentence was rigidly enforced; 
altlmugl* his imprisonment does not appear to have been aggra- 
vated by privations.* Henry's retribution might be leaden fooled 
but it was marvellously sure, 

The battle of 'Ilnchebrai opened a new era in the history ofSettie- 
the Duchy. It was the llrst care of the victor to infuse into the”g"‘ 
administration of his new prarince something of the order, economy, wani/, 
and respect for private rights, wluch were the good features of his‘*°*^ 
English government Measures were taken to protect the public 
peace; religious houses and individuals were reinstated in the lands 
of which they had been deprived by an unbridled baronage; all the 
grants which had been made from the ducal demesnes since the 
death of Willkim I. were cancelled ; and all ofTidab were held to a 
strict account by the Ducal Court of the Exchequer. The un- 
licensed castles, which during Robert’s reign had s]>rung up in 
every corner of the duchy, were overthrown; the greatest of the 
Norman nobles were made to understand that even they were not 
above the law ; the privileges of the great city of Rouen were con- 
firmed.* Unhappily the King committed one mistake, of a kind to 
which he was by no means prone, and left his enemies with an op- 
portunity, which they were quick to seize, of disturbing the new 
settlement. After Tinchebrai the infant son of Jlobert, \ViUiam 
sumamed the Clito, liad fallen into Henry’s hands; but be heuided 
over the boy to the cliarge of the Helicde St Saena. who had married 
Robert's natural daughter. 'ITic King was afraid, we are told, that 
if any accident befell the boy while in his bands, he would incur 
suspicion. But the result of hb generoi» imprudence was worse 
than any reproach against which it guarded him. A party soon 
arose in Normandy which favoured the Qito’s title to the Duchy; 
and for more than twenty years the continental policy of Heniy 
was determined by the rebelliotis and the diplomatic intrigues 
which were hatched in the interest of thb youth. 

‘Orderie, Iv., 334, joj. Pipe Roll. p. is. In 1130-1 the eherilf of %VIIti 
(CCOunts for the eum of £io (pent on tha food and clothing of Robert of Bellime. 

Cf. W. Malme^b., O. R., v., 8398: ** Ad mectem petpetoo mclaius ergattulo'*. 

vOrderlc, iv., 333, 333, 337, 169. 
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fnTeiti> Of the Clito tre shall hare more to saj. Some little time 
CcBw elapsed befoTe he became a serious dan/^er. In the meanwhile the 
pjomii*. long-drawn quarrel with the Church was settled by a compromise. 
jio6 This was due to the rigorous acdon which Paschal took in the year 
1105, when it became erident that mere arguments were thrown 
away on Henry. The Pope excommunicated Henry’s bishops and 
also Robert of ^teulan, who rightly or wrongly was supposed to be 
responsible for the King’s obstinacy. Henry was informed that he 
too would fall under the ban unless he showed hlra<e!/‘ suhmissiTe. 
Negotiations between Aitselm and the King were accordingly je> 
sumed: and in 1106 a treaty was drawn up whidi satisfied the 
reforming party without doing Tiolence to the King's suscepti- 
bilities. It was agreed that Henry should renounce the right of 
inTesting prelates with the ring and staJT; but that he should 
receive their bomsge * for the tcmporalties attaching to thrir 
dignity. The terms of this agreement have been higlJy praised, 
ai^ it certainly dealt with the question of foruv and ceremonies 
in A spirit of plain common sense.* O.a the other band it did 
pmcti^ly notMr^ to secure the substantial object with which the 
refomers bad sbuked their crusade. They had hoped to scctne 
the independence of the epbeopate. This boasted concordat, and 
that of Worms between the Pope and Emperor, which was sub- 
sequently framed on the same model, left to the temporal sovereign 
all the power of influencing ecclaiastical elections which be had 
hitherto posmied ; and without free elections there could not be a 
free episcopate ; whereas, given a free system of election, it mattered 
notlung by whom, and with what forms, a bUhop was put into his 
oflice. Even among the contemporaries of An.<c!m and Paschal 
there was at least one man, Iro of Chartres^ who saw this truth ;* 

' Esdmet, //. N., iSS. Mr. Rale. p. coniends that tbish Inaecoraie; sod 

that the birber* ‘tiU l•(nc forwat^ mdereS fealty bat not hotna^. Such ■ 
diiunciion !• fonnd latei : snS taiitSUie b>»hoj^ (cfuted lodobotiiace (olhekjng'e 
un. On the Other hand they rrnmitcd that when Wiltuis ahooM become line 
“ae bominia S<{<h nertu faetnroe'' p. ajy). See ClannII, it., f i. 

*l*aachalU nnerally oe4ite4 imlttlie tu;X«tUon of the eomrroenue. But from 
tome of Atuelm** teitcri (hSuMter, tV,,lexrv..|zzvru) it would teem that flrnry 
caade the efer to give vp tnweutortt tf be were allowed homage. Ife did to 
•• renltentibva nioU a”. 

' fro, Efiifaltu, K9. U.: tf. abo Ko, coaxvi. (ed. idio). f fit eftaiona on (h<< 
•abject obuuned the erprorat of nodetel* eccleiiiuiet in England (we /fa/k tkt 
Citoef/e, y. i(a.cd. Reinct- Esdmer. VtlaAmttlmi, p. ere.cayi ibtt llenrjr cotKcded 
therghtoffreeclectiea; r/.N.A\p.i9i. DuiW. SIalne«bnO.R.,*.,t e 17. U more 
aecii/«r«: ^fovnotwn snosiT «r aaesdr eonoteir u perpetnon: reusto iScBcr 
tlKUoni* rt irgaiiOBi ytlirCegie 
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knd allhoug}) it is unlikeij tliat a Pope of the twelfth centuty 
couIJ have pfll-clpfi a rrfonn which pnjveil to be be^rond tlie power 
of a Hildebrand and an Innocent we should bare felt more 
■ympathv for Paschal if he had im^iscd and pursued the un> 
attainable ideal Uian wc can feel for the barren victory which he 
actually secured. 'I'he whole episode of the Investitures contro* 
Tcrsy u an illustration of the law that, in protracted quarrels, the 
uri^nal causes of dispute slip out of si^ht. 

'fhe fortunes o' Henry had now reaches! their tentth. He bad The 
surmounted the initial difllculties of his poutlon; accounts were settled 
with his more formidable opponents. Anselm, whose devotion to 
the Church made him, in spite of their personal friendship, an in- 
convenient counsellor to his master, was removed by death in 1109. 

His sec remained vacant for four years until the Kin;* had found, 
in llalph of Scez, hishop of itoebeater, a successor on whose pliancy 
he could rely, lloliert of nellvme, who took the first opportunity 
to embrace tlie cause of the Clito, was thrown into prison, as already 
related, liefore his projects had matured (1113). Itanulf Flambard, 
although by a timely desertion of Duke Hubert and by the inlcrrcs- 
lion of tlie Papacy he procured the restitution of his see of Durham,' 
was too unpopular with every class to be a danger; tlie remainder 
of his life was divided between futile efTorts to win Henry's con- 
fidence, and projects for the emlxillishment of bis city and cathedral. 

The few members of the Engluli baronage who might have been 
formidable were subject to strict supervision ; and the most import- 
ant of the fiefs which had been ronflscaied were retamed in the 
King’s hand. The feudal rights of the Crown were judiciously 
exercised to prevent the growth of great baronial honours. Follow- 
ing his father’s rule Henry divided the Inheritances of tenants-in- 
chief among their sons according to his pleasure ; the Englisn fiefs, 
which were usually the most important, he gave to that son in 
whom he hod most confidence* When the Honour of Gloucester 
devolved upon an heiress it was given with her hand to the King’s 
natural son, Ilobert ; and llalph le hleschin was only allowed to 

‘See the writ in ftlonsttieon, L, set. 

* C/. LtgfS Hfnnei,lxx.,f ai ; ‘‘Primo patri* feodam primogenittie filial habeat; 
emptionea vero vet dcincepa scquiiilionc* suai <fet cut ma^i vtlil”. Thia rale, 
repeated in OUnvUI, does not cormpond to ihe^neral rractice. Cut Uie paiiafs 
la interetling as a proof that the conBict between the old idea of partition and the 
new Uea oi primogen'ime waa aUeaA)' a pi(Afteinto£ng^iihtaw)'era. 
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inherit the palatine earldom of CSiester on condition of renuuncing 
the Honour of C^lisle, which had previously come to him by 
marriage. Sterner measures were seldom necessary, although in 
1110 three barons at once were summarily sentenced to forfeiture 
and exile. Their names were Philip de Braosc, William Malet, 
and William Bafnard; all three were politically obscure and the 
nature of thdr offence is unknown. It was the last case in which 
the King did summary justice upon English barons. 

The use which Henry made of his commanding position was 
characterivtic of the period and the man, but came as a surprise to 
his English subjects. They hoped iittle from him although they 
preferred him to his hrotlicr and Robert of Iklleme. An English* 
man in the eyes of his nobles, Henry was a Norman to the people: 
and his first measures, involving as Uiey did a large expenditure 
and regular taxation, are related in the English Chrenide with a 
running commentary of complaints. “ It is not easy to describe," 
so runs one entry, the misery of this land which it suffered at this 
tine through the various and manifold oppreasions and taxes that 
never ceased nor slackened;** and under the year HOT we find the 
significant remark ‘‘that was the one and fortieth year since the 
French began to rule this land”. Another twenty years elapse 
before we hear the last of tudi complaints and Henry is recognised 
by his subjects as the "Lion of Justice But, early in his reign, 
he had taken on himself the task which was being performed in a 
smaller sphere by the contemporary counts of Flanders and Anjou. 
He had the Norman lore of thrift nnd order, without the old 
Norman Just of concjueat. He delighted to foster the resources of 
bis realm In the spirit of a otniful landlord. He exacted the 
utmost farthing of his rights, and enforced prerogativea which he 
Jud exprowly abandoned by bis chartert but he might have said, 
with Tlbcriu-s, that he preferred to shear his subjects rather than to 
flay them. A conscrvntise in every fibre of his being, he rejected 
the Red King's ideal of an arbitrary despotism ; while he rarely 
deferred to the opinion of bis prelates and great men, he showed 
a certain respect for their privileges. The law-book, which bears 
bis name and was in fact coBipikd by a clerk of his Curia Regis* 

I Llebcrmann, Vihtr tit L*g*t tlnrirt, tni E. tl. R., toL xwL, p. 147. Tbs 
unb tn pp, $47 ff. Sec iiiaVte' 

tieelaf ,1 *■ E»rlf EtfliiA Uiitaij, ff. Ssj-tS}, for s (ood commentary. 
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seems to reflect the spirit of his government in the large con- 
cessions which it makes to feudalism. To judge from this book The tjyn 
wc should ^ny that the Curia was inclined to tolerate all feudal 
rights, however indlrcctl)’ dangerous to the prerogative, unless 
they had been expressly abolished by the royal authority. The 
author states, fur example, that archbishops, bishops, earls and 
other ofTlcials have la haitU Jiutict over the lands pertaining to 
their dignity ; * and although the generalisation is too sweeping we 
know from Ilcnry’s charters to the sees of Bath and York * that be 
did not hesitate to confer the widest powers of jurisdiction on some 
favoured vassals. All the rights which the Crown had ever possessed 
in the city of Dath were bestowed upon the bishop. Tlie King was 
satufied with such r^trictions as would make rebellion hopeless. 

He forivhle the custnm of private war; no cistle might be built, 
no dwelling fortified, without his licence * and he insisted that every 
under-tenant should regard the King as his chief lord.* In his 
dealings with the Church he became rather less than more auto- 
oratic In the course of time. Of bts later appointments to 
bishoprics none was so scandalous as that of his larderer to Here- 
ford in 1103 ; William of Corbctl, hb third Aichbbhop, was freely 
elected by the monks and stifTrugans of Canterbury whereas Ralph of 
S^x, Anselm’s successor, had been openly nominated. But Henry's 
bishops were by no means servile, lliey stood upon tbelr rights, 
and their rights were generally respected. Chance has preserved 
a record of an interesting incident which happened shortly before 
the death of William Atlieling. One of the prince’s friends accused 
the bishop of Bath of unjustly refusing to enfeoff him with an 
estate which he bad purchased from a tenant of the bbbop ; and 
^^^ll^aIn, as hu fathers deputy, usued a writ directing the bishop 
to give Seisin to the claimant. The bbbop took counsel with hb 
tenants, decided that neither the King’s son nor the King himself 
had a right to ask for more than what was just, and refused to 
obey the writ on the ground that the alleged claim was invalid by 

■ Ltgts, XX., 1 2. 

’ Monaitieon, it., 267 . Rainc, HUtariang tfYork, lii.. p. 22. 

* Ltgu, X.. ziii.. I I. 

* See the cbaitei to Miles of Gloucester in Roand.^eWenfCAorf/rs.p. S: '* Vola 
et praeeipio quod omnes tenenlee de praedieto ManUgio {actant ei nomlnagiom 
li^um, In mea taira ddelitate, aieut cioeimo auo.** For (be doctrine of t.iege 
liomage eee Ltgti, xlUi.. Ir. 
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ttig cnstom of his court.* TIjc tmgcdy of the White Ship pre- 
vented matters from going farther; but the bishop’s protest shows 
Uial the idea of appealing to the law against the Crown was already 
TheCoia « familiar one on English soil The rule of Uw is the ley-note to 
R*?* tlie inner history of the reign. Henr}’’# Curia Regis was a difTcrent 
tribunal from of Rufus, of which Eadmer said, with as much 
justice as severity, that all its judgments depended on the King’s 
nod and nothing was considered by the judges jwve the royal 
pleasure. In his law-courts, as In all other departments of the 
administration, Henrj’ relied on men whom he hid selected from 
the ranks of the inferior baronage. “lie raised them from the 
diat to do his semce” is the remarL of the a^miiiag Orderic 
Mtalis. Rut the King asked of his judges no more than a strict 
adherence to taw and precedent. It was their boast that in their 
keeping the law remained unalterable semper el iihique! and the 
boost was true so for ns it signified that the law was declared 
without respect of persons.* llie law of the King’s court was a 
strange medley of scrap from the code of Saxon Kings, of feudal 
custom borrowed from the practice of the Norman courts, of 
maxims from the dril law and the decretals. But It gained 
steadily in bulk and consistency through the accumulation of new 
precedents. The judgments of the court were carefully enrolled, 
and from the law as laid down in that record there was no appeal.* 
The severity of the court was excessive. At the beginning of 
bis reign Ueniy reintroduced the penalty of death for offences 
against property. We hear of one session held by a justidar, 
at Hundehoge (Huncote) in Leicestershire, in which forty-four 
thieves were hanged. In 1124 there was a great intjuat on the 
moneyers of all the minis in England, with the result that more 
than ninety were foully muUlat^ for debasing the King's coin. 
Traitors were blinded with hot irons, and the author of the 
Ijegts knew of precedents for fiaying such olTcnden ; we hear of no 
case in which Ute justices imposed IhU sentence ; but the hideous 
practice of quartering the half-hanged criminal probably dates 
from the period of Henry L It is little wonder that the ec- 

* Slenatoroo, IL, 

■ *■ SsT'-naai trri* Cvrisc, qoi* nos et eenToemSnet sou ens temper 

bomobiSuie servst obiqoc ** (teen, h,, { to). 

'•‘RecosdsbocMiB Calso KspaBollt nc(in Ceet*' (Le/et, , ( <). 
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cicsuuticnl privilege of lanctuaiy was itrenuou^lv rnaintained io 
favour even of confiascd malefactors.* The coasdcnce of laymen 
no leas than of churchmen revolted against these punishments. 

But the law batl at least the merit of impartiality. The sererity 
of its iienaltiea affectetl great and small alike; and there was no 
cla.ss too humble to be protected by the Curia Regis. 'Pbe Ltgts 
Htnrici deny, for instance, that the lord may do whnt he pleases 
with his Tillcin. ^'ff a lord slay hu villem blameless let him jay 
the were to tlie kindred ; for the roan was a serf to serve and not 
to be slain." * 

Wergilds, compurgation, the ordeal, and many such relics of^e 
archaic procedure were perforce tolerated by the Cbria Regia* Bot^^ * 
the inclination of the judges was towards more enlightened forms of 
proof and more drastic penalties. The law which they administered 
diverged widely from the law of the Confessor which the King had 
sworn to maintain. It could not well be otherwise. When Henry 
came to the throne there was one law for the tVest Soion, another 
for the Mercian, a third for the man of the Danelaw ; in addition 
every ihire had local and unwritten customs; and, to complete the 
tonfusion, the Norman settler still claimed to be worthy of the law 
flnder which lie had lived in the duchy.* These difTerenccs the 
Curia Hegts declined to recognise. The rule was that the law of 
the King’s court stood above all other law and was the same for 
all. It would have been an important rule enough if it had been 
applied merely to those cases which were called up to the central 
and supreme court. It acquired additional importance when the 
King’s justices began to visit the shire*courts and do justice there. 

Even under the first two Norman Kings it had been a common itinersnt 
practice to send royal commissioners to tbc shireKOUrts, either 
the purpose of collecting necessary ioformation from local juries, or 
to try offences against the royal peace. The returns for Domesday 
Book were collected by such commissioners; and both before and 
after this great inquest we bear of jusltces making circuits for 
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judicial purpo^s.* 'ITiese visitations limited the power of the 
sherifT, since the justices reserved to themselves the more important 
cases of which the shire-court bad cognisance. Sometimes the 
Mperiment was tried of appointing a local justiciar with a per- 
manent commission, to relieve the sheriff of the duty of trying 
“royal pleas”; and again there were cases in which the offices of 
sheriff and justiciar were combined in the person of a single court 
official. Eut, if it is safe to generalise from the evidence of the 
Pipe Roll, tlie itinerant commissioners were already, in the year 
IISO, recognised ns the mcHt serviceable agents of royal justice in 
the shires. They may not have been sent annually to every shire ; 
hut we may safely assume that their visits were frequent. The 
result was to plane away the more salient anomalies of provincial 
law and custom. Uniform rules of public and of private law were 
enforced throughout the land. No doubt there was a hard battle 
between the old law and the new on many points of secondary im- 
pertanee j and local custom won the battle in some cases, for example 
in the law of inheritance to non-military land. But before Hcniy** 
death the most distinctive of the old provincial differences was prac- 
tically destroyed. Provincial jealousies died bard ; their influence 
can still be traced for Ihreeor four centuries after 11S5. Provincial 
peculiarities of speech and manners and tradition are still with us. 
In the twelfth century they were so strong that a native of York- 
shire was unintelligible, and only not a foreigner, to a m.m of 
southern extraction.* But the common respect of north and 
Bonlh for the King’s writ, their submission and increasing attach- 
ment to the aime principles of law, their interest in the monarchy 
as A bulwark agiunst robbery and oppression, had made them 
one people. In the Conqueror's lifetime it was still possible 
for an English or Norman rebel to scheme for the partition of 
England into several kingdoms. After 1135 the monarchy one 
and indivbihle was accepted as inevitable by the most daring of 
feudal conspirators. I’or tbU great advance towards national unity 
we have to thank the Curia Regis and the Lion of Justice. 

It is difficult to trim the balance between centralisation and 
local autonomy. The wenk point of Henry’s judicial sptem was 

• S« the Arrvnli* “ Lecsl Jottie* ondcr the Normen King* ". 

•W, S1slmnh.,0. P„p.tc^s " Sane lota liitju* Hwdjnimbroninj, sedmstiiae 
te Eboft^^ lu ireaipiream itniet, at akbB not aattnUi innUtgat jewo'iaoe “ 
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his neglect to secure the ftclite eo-op^atlon of the middle «nd Pri»*te 
lower doM of freemen. At lii* accewion the courts of ghirc 
hundred were in a moribund condition. On the one hand they 
had Imt the greater part of thdr police duties and civil jurisdiction 
through Uic riMi of private law.courta. Acconiing to the Lffftt 
Jlenrici all great lords hare criminal jurisdiction, all landholders 
hare onlinary sac anil soc. llie public courts may not juilgc an 
DiTcncc committed on Uie land of a lord with competent jurisdiction, 
even though Uie complaint be made to them in the first instance, 

A suit can only be removed from a private to a public court if the 
loni refuse*, or unwarrantably delays, to girc his judgment; no 
appeal from the lord's judgment U rccognisei! by the ordinary law.’ 

On the other hand tlie increa.*ing activity of the Curia Ilcgis and 
of itinerant commissioners withdrew from the sheriff and the suitors 
of UiG ihire<ourt many of the |K>wcrs and duties which feudalism 
had not dared to seize. The courts of shire and hundred were 
meeting at infrcijucnt intervals according to the caprice of the 
sheriffs : attendance was sparse, and small pains were taken to 
enforce the regular appearance of tliose on whom devolved the 
duty of representing the several townships; tlie work to be done 
was unim^wrtant. There was a real danger that the development 
of feudalism would be fatal to the stated assemblies in which 
tile King, by the mouth of his sherilT^ communicated with the 
people and enforced his will; that royal justice would lie repre~ 
sented in the shires only by periodical s&sions of royal judges; 
and that the whole inferior judidal business of the country would 
slip into the hands of landownen. His danger Henry met toOr^iunc* 
some extent by the ordinance of 1109-11* which enacted that 
courts of shire and hundred should meet at the same times and court saJ 
places as of old ; end that suits arising between the free tenants of J^,*^***" 
diflCTimt lords should be heard in the shire^urt. He thus set 
aside the feudal principle that every lord was entitled to try a case 
in which his free tenant was the d^endoot.* He forced hi* barons 
to be content with settling cases which aifected no one outside the 
boundaries of their fiefs. The shJre^urt is thus provided with 
important work. But the hundred-court, though ordered to meet, 


* ttgft, **•, sxvii., xzxiii., *11 * S. C., M*. 

*Approyeil xxr., slthougb tbvantJter elwwbereqsote* tbv oidinince 
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has no precise functions allotted to it; and it was left for Henry’s 
grandson to give the suitors of shire and hundred a definite shore 
in the administration of the law. The local courts were kept 
alive; but they served little purpose beyond that of registering 
the judgments of a sheriff whose obligation to be guided by the 
verdict of the suitors sat lightly on his shoulders. Except to 
register royal decrees or requisitions* the shire-courts no longer 
acted af local pirliaments. Tbriraetiritv, such as it was, depended 
on the Duiintenance of pressure from above. 

Fiscal But it would he captious to expect the democratic theories of 

System nineteenth century in a statesman of tie twelfth ; tie import- 

ance of promoting corporate life in the smaller communities of 
which a nation consists is a discovery of modern times. The 
govenimcnt of Henry I. must be judged by the success with which 
it fulGlled his primary objects of keeping the peace and filling his 
Exchequer. Ihat he achieved the first of these two ohjecU we are 
a.wured by the Mnslish Chronicler, a critic by so means easily 
propitiated, “ Good man be was, and there was great awe of him. 
in his day no man dared to ham asother.” And the clahonte 
siachincry of hU Exchequer proves that no pains or skill were 
spared to extract from the adminUtratioD all the profit that was 
possible. It is uofortunate that we have only ooe of the great rolls 
on which the receipts of Henry’s Exchequer were entered, and tliat 
a roll so late io date as the year llSl. IVe are prereuted by the 
paucity of our materials from tiaong the chronolc^cal develop- 
ment of the system, or even from realising the state in which 
Ilatnbard left and Henry found the Exchequer. We know that 
the main sources of revenue were unchanged ; and that in the new 
system as in Uie old the sheriff was the principal agent through 
whom they were collected. Tlie great Justiciar, Hoger of Salisbury, 
to whom the official tradiliou of the Angevin period ascribes the 
credit of reorganising the Exchequer, seems to have been conserva- 
tive in his refonns, and to have borrowed little or nothing from 
foreign models. For the rest we must be content to describe the 
system as It stood, wbco |uvrticaHy complete, about the ycarllSO.* 
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The head-quarters of the Exchequer, froni lOGG to the death of The 
Henry 11., were at Winchester which in sjwtc of the prowing inn>ort- 
ance of London preserved its position as the scat of national govem- 
ment. Twice every year, at lister and at Michaelmas, the sheriffs 
visited ^Vinchc^tcr to render their accounts. Tliey paid a fixed sum, 
tljc^nna romitalus, for the privilege of fanning the more andent 
of the royal dues and rents ; but for the proceeds of taxation and 
the law^ourts, for feudal dues and other sources of revenue, they 
accounted according to the sum which was actually to be collected. 

At the beginning of Uie reign a p-irt of the shcrifTs rcitipU still 
came to the Exchequer in the form of agricultural produce, 
hawks and hounds and horses. I^ter the King decreed that all 
such misccitaneous renders should be commuted at a fixed rate for 
money {layments ; a measure of no small advantage to the royal 
tenants who, under the old system, had paid more heavily for their 
land in bod seasons, when prices rul^ high, than in years of 
plenty when prices were low.* Owing to the frauds of local moncyers 
a further change was necevsary. ITjc coins tendered by the sheriff 
wen assayed and he was only credited with the amount of silver 
which they actually contained. Tbb expedient was not altogether 
new; the pmetioe of demanding certain payments “in Waneb” 
went back to the pre-Conquest period ; but its universal applica- 
tion dates from this reign. 

In the Exchequer itself there were two chambers [ that ot 
Eeceipt in which the coin tendered by the sheriff was counted, 
assayed, and stored ; that of Account in which be mode his state- 
ment of expenses and reocipti before the barons of the Exchequer. 

To this board belongeti all the great officers of state and the j udges 
of the Curia Ilegia The Justiciar, IVeasurer, and Chancellor took 
the lead in the pixrcecdings ; and the accounts as finally jiavsed by 
the board were duly entered on the Grcnt Roll of the Pipe from 
the evidence of which there could be no subsequent appeal The 
business of the Exchequer was primarily of a fi.scal character, but 
in practice was often indistinguishable from that of the Curia 
Regis. Tire same men sat in both. The Exchequer collected the 
fines which the Curia imposed, and the Curia called to account 
those through whom the Exchequer bad suffered loss. There was 
no purpose to be served by insistmg on the separateness of the two 
boards since their functions were so dosely connected. 

* See funhei Siubbe' Lttlitfi M Earif BngUih Hulorji, p. 140. 
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The From this impressive and orderly system of administration we 

To*"* turn with pleasure to waldi the irregular and sporadic develop- 
ment of self-governing commnnities in the chief towns of the 
period. Here alone the Curia R^ia and the Exchequer were not 
averse from leaving «ome scope for individual effort. The boroogh- 
courta, though under the presidency of a nominated reeve or bailiff, 
kept something of the democratic spirit which underlay old Eni;li*h 
institutions. At Hereford we find the suitors of the borough-court 
assembling annually at the call of the common bell to receive from 
the bailiff an account of his stewardship;' and I^ges An^orttm 
assert that in all boroughs the " folk-moot " is the supreme govem- 
in" body.* Jfaiiy borouglis had now the right of farming all the 
royal dues to be collected within their limita By IISO both 
London and Ijncotn had secured the still higher privilege of 
rendering tlieir account at the Exriiequcr instead of through a 
sheriff nominated by the Crown. And to London belonged the 
unique right of farming the »hlr« in which it stood. In IISO 
the duties of a sheriff throughout Middlesex were disehoiged by 
four elected dtuens. A little later the King, by a new charter, 
conferred on the dtuens the right of electing their own sheriff and 
josUdar.' 

In part, no doubt, the towns owed their favourable treatment 
to their insignificance. Few of them were populous; the majority 
were still agricultural communities. Even in London it was the 
custom to suspend the sessions of the bustings-court during the 
harvest-scasoa ; * and at Winchester, the second city in the king- 
dom, Uic trading class appears to liavc been composed of retail 
dealers who catered for the Kini^s court and the household of the 
bishop.* Of foreign trade tlicre was little. Wine and other 
luxuries came to a few eastern senjwrta from Normandy and the 
Rhine * ; Chester and Bristol exported com and luxuries to Ireland 
in exchange for furs ai»d hides and cattle; Flemish mendutnts 

• }ohtt%on, Ami*nt »/ At Gtf tf Wntferi, jo, 

*L/r<s .1 In Ucbcm'snn'i Gtultt, I., p. 

'On the liste ci lleRip's Cbuter w l,ondoi> see Sir. Steund in CtoiTrrt it 
Uaaitrtlli, Arj-eixSi* P, 

'Uktt it Aa(,fsii loO. 

• See the survey ntadc estiy in Uie reien cf Henry L end known at the \Vi-iton 
DontneUT. It is printed in the Rscoed t^mmistion edition of Daci-sdsy: l/ufc 
Uied and annoUted In the Kwieesa Ceanip //ii>s,7 tf lltmfAiu, L, rp. 517 fl. 

*Sc« the piivilrcea efthamnehanu^Lorrsine trading with Lo^Jn, 
avtl., p. Thedstc ofthn doevmentb abost lljo. 
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Irnrelfttl from fatr to fair anrf tnoniKterr to mona'fcrv m quest of 
the wool which they needed forUieir looms. It would be unsafe 
to argue too confidently fmm oulwait! apjtenrances ; but London, 
as it is descn'lKxl by foreigners in llie first half of the twelfth century, 
a city of wooden houses and Uiatchcd roofs, whose narrow streets 
were intersected by unsavoury kennels, and at niglit infested by 
troops of savage dogs, must have companal unfavourably in wealth 
ami amenity with the great coniimines of Northern France and 
Flandera.* Henry I. seems to have felt no fear of I.ondon, and 
with London no other town in England could compare. 

It was the King's policy to conciliate the towns even at the ex- 
pense of his own pocket. We find him for instanre remitting, in 
the case of Norwich, Oxford, Colchester and WallingfonI, all or 
part of the aius/iiin which they paid in lieu of Dancgeld. His 
cliartcr to I^ndon reduced the ferm of the city from X’COO to 
^300.* It was therefore natural that he should prove accommodat- 
ing when hU interests and tlieita appeared to be identical. Tlie 
mcrehant<la.si bcHcvesl that the bnt way of ensuring prosperity 
was to purchase a monopoly from the King; the King on his side 
was always prepared to sell the merchants of any town the right of 
incorporating as a gild, with the power of making bye-laws for the 
regulation of their own body, and a local monopoly of the trade in 
particular commodities. Gilds for mutual protection, for charitable, 
religioas, and convivial purposes were common enough in England 
before the Conquest, and it is |iossibIe that here and there gilds- 
mcrchant had been formed by the year 10GC.' ilut the idea of 
vesting such moDopolies in corporate fraternities was boiTowed from 
abroad, was not generally diffused until England came into close 
connection with Normandy, and did not become a cardinal feature 
of the English economic system before the reign of Henry I.‘ From 
the economic point of view the elTects of the new principle were 
pernicious. ITje gild-merchant was the fint step towards the 
estabihbment of that cumbrous protective system which proved the 
ruin of so many medieval towns. I)ut it was not without utility 

' S«e Hygonis Flavin. Ckrvnicen ui Prrts, S. S., vtiL, 

' See Sir. Round's remarks in E H. K., xviu„ p. 309 

■Stubbs. C. //., pp, 449 f{. Gross, Tkt GiU UercAanl.i , p. j, denies this. 

• Convivial ^rilds are mentioned as caistinc sRer the Connuest at Battle (//«• 
tarla Fani/driORii, p. so) and elsewhere. Aitselm. Eftlelav. II., vn., treats them M 
pretexts for drunkenness, C/. Map, Vt IS, “domus kibiloiias. ghildhot 
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a'S a school in which an important class of the community learned 
the art of self-govcminent and the advantages of union. 'ITiere 
u a further mterest attaching to the history of gilds-merchant, 
'They sometimes acquired by grant or usurpation the government 
of the boroughs in whidi Uiey arose and formed the root from 
which municipal corporations grew. But the theory which made 
this the universal mode of muniripal evolution is now set aside. 
Hiere arc boroughs, such as London, in which the gild-merchant 
develops Ute or not at aU, and which yet take the lead in the 
advance towards self-govemment.' 

ITie charter of Henry L to London* is worth a careful study, 
boUi for the reason that the privileges of London formed the ideiil 
of m'cty other English borough, and Excausc they illustrate the 
general ideas of the icing’s poli<y. Most of the rights enumerated 
in the charter are rights to be eserdsed by the individual eftizens. 
They shall not be called upon to plead in any court outride the 
walls for any plea. They are exempted from the ZXinegeld aod 
the murdrum-fine ; the moxitnum amount in which any one of then 
imy lx amerced is fixed at 100 shillings; none of ^em shall be 
liable to tlie Judicial duel; and they shall hold their lands accord- 
ing to the custom of the dty. It u assumed that Uie government 
of the city will be conducted as before by the sberifTs, justiciar, 
aldermen and hustings<ourt ; the King makes no attempt to in- 
novate or infeifete in details. To form a picture of the hustings- 
court, in which the dtizens aat on four benches in a boUow square 
to hear the dooms ptonounred by aldeman and tberi^ or of the 
folk-moot to wluch all were convoked by the great bell of Paul’s 
and the summons of the bendle— for these and similar glimpses of 
civic life we must betake ourselves to private records of the London 
customs.* The King is chiefly interested in the revenue which 
London yields to the Exchequer, ffe does not fear revolutionary 
movements aoi«ig the cituens; nor does he consider it bis business 
to improve tbrir lAstltutlons. His policy is cmc of laUtes^ire, and 

■sit. Cnmr. £. H. vnii.. p. ),j. prinu ■ Ciiirtcr of 1152. (rSRUn( a 
metOvint ol F<o>uce sod bit brir§ tbef^mega of* l.orKlon atuen, '‘^aod tint la 
filda fncTcatotis,” tic. Bat see tlw edioif't tetnuks. 

* 5 . C., p. 1*9. Romvl, O. * If., pp. 3,7 IT. 

*5e« Uc mu <p2oud by Sim Bm«s^£. H. svil„ pp. 4S0 ff.. “A Loodoa 
Mvn>cir*1 CoRectlon of uis Rcicb tf John'. Alta (lie iocamenl *■ Libciui 
Lutlmienus " in Uebereuna, Cnelts dtt I., p. 67), ■ nemorsnJuiB of tbs 
tru of tOc twelflli tcntW7. tcbtiaa to Ibe libcttics of Loodoo. 
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mucb more Ut Ihnn wcmcti advluble to his Angcrin successors. 
Under Henry H. and Richard I. the pri«ie}*es of the I^ondoncn 
were consuiemhiy curtailed. Rut the robust confidence in the 
loyalty of the I^omloncTs which Henry I. displayed was justified 
by the csents of his life-time; and although the city took an 
energetic part in the dtil strife of the next reign, its influence was 
steadily thrown upon the side which seemed to be that of law and 
onlcr. 

Ilie struggles of the Church for independence found less favour Ecc ni- 
with the King. 'Jliere were no economic ndrantApea to be gainwi 
by full submission to the Pope, or by abstention from the good oltl 1106-30 
practice of controlling canonical election for tlie benefit of royal 
nominees ; and the freedom claimed by the reforming party in the 
Church was pcrltaps irrecondUble with the freedom of the state. 
Rightly or wrongly the King omitted no precaution to sliield the 
Church from Papal superrision ; and his relations with Rome were, 
consequently, strained, Already in the year 1115 Paschal ILwrote 
him a reproachful letter, expressing sorrow that the Holy See 
was deprived of its just rights ever England; that his legates 
and epistles could not enter t}>e kingdom without special licence; 
and that no appeals were allowed to come to Rome.* Tlic Norman 
Church was similarly shielded from the interference of the Curia. 

In both countries the customs of the Conqueror were applied with 
a rigour which Gregory Vll. had never anticipated when he 
acquiesced in them. Qlic Pope’s complaints fell on deaf can. 
Thurstan of York who ventured, against the King’s command, to 
invoke Papal assistance in his cITorts to shake off the yoke of Canter- 
bury, incurred a sentence of exile, which was only remitted (llSl) 
when Colixtus H. thieatcned to lay the whole of England under 
interdict. More cautious, if not more devout, than his Angevin 
descendants, Henry yielded at once before the prospect of this 
penalty ; and ThursUn was excused, on bis return, from making 
any profession of obedience to the Primate.* It was impossible 
to ignore the Pope. In 1119, when the English bishops were 
summoned by Caliztus to the Coundl of Uheims, the King re- 
luctantly permitted them to go, merely warning them that he 

•EadwiCT. H. If., p. 3iS. 

*Et<lmer, It, N,, pp. 2,44, jgi. W. Xfalmeib., G. P., pp. 262 R. Simeon, 
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ffoald have no “superfiuous inventions,” no innovations in the 
canon law, imported into his dominions.' It was a warning which 
the bishops disregarded ; and appeals without the rojal permission 
became frequent in Henry** Inter years. In 112S a bishop of 
Uanda/f, emboldened 7>o doubt b/ the success of Ihurstan, ap- 
pealed against his rival of St. David’s, obtained a favourable judg- 
moit, and induced the Pope to put such pressure on the King that 
the judgment was executed under royal authority.* In other direc- 
tions too the interference of Home became a matter for alarm. 
The King found it derirable, in 1125, to let the Cardinal John of 
Ctema enter England and hold a council of the English Church at 
Westminster, at which the Archbishops appeared ns the inferiors 
of the I^pal !^;ate. The eicnse for such visitations was aflerwanls 
lemosed by procuring a legaline commission for the Primate, 
William of Corbeil ; hut the advancement of a subject to this high 
position can hardly have been welcome to Henry except as the 
taa!!cr of two evils. It became more dilTicult to ioterpose bU veto 
when the legtslatioo of the English church oKended against the 
rights ofCrown or subject; and he was compelled to use undignified 
expedients. In 11S7 the Arcbhbhop-legnte and bis suiihigans 
demanded the royal sanction for a Canon under which the wives of 
priests, If they obstinately refused to separate from their hosbands, 
should be reduced to slavery. In appearanre Henry yielded and 
the decree received bis seal But the royal judges found ways and 
means of evading the new law. "So aii went home, and the de- 
crees stood for naught; all held their wives, by the Kiny’e leave, as 
they had done before.”* *1110 inddent is not to be forgotten in 
our final estimate of Henry's ecclesiastical policy. With all bis 
faults he stood between (be nation and a threatened tyranny, which 
was none the less to be dreaded because it was clmmed by single- 
minded scalots. tVe may wuh that bis opposition to the extreme 
ecclesiastical party hod been franVer and founded on more generous 
principles; hut in that case his policy might have been less fortunate 
in its results. Greater rulm than be had tried the plan of open 
defiance to the Church ; but their boldness bad redounded more to 
their own honour than to the welfare of Uieir subjects. 

Enough has been said of Henry's domestic policy to erploia 

' OrCrfic, W.. 37). ‘Cent. flervn««, ta, iiiS. 
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the admirnifon which he excited amon^ contemporaries, am? hfsThe Prob- 
signtlicancc in the process of national derelopmcnt. It Is suecMticm 
necessary to pass in brief rcvieir the difilcultics, partly with foreign 
powers and partly with his own subjects, which arose from his efforts 
to settle the succtsaion on his own descendants. From the battle 
of nnehebrai to the day of his death this problem weighed upon 
his mind ; and he left no stone unturned to defeat the elective 
principle from which his own right was derived. Accident and the 
bod faith of others mule wild work with his bestdaid schemes ; but 
since a part of his purpose was achies'ed, and since his policy led 
to a sharpening of the old jealousy between Rouen and Paris, the 
story must be told as a prefaoe to the events of after years. 

In 1108 the downward progress of the French monarchy cameLooia 
to an end, and a more brilliant epodi in the history of the Cap<^ts 
was inaugurated by the accession of Louis VI. (fe Grot). More ofciito 
a soldier than a statesman, but judicious in his choice of coumellors, 

Louis set himself the double task of recovering the demesnes which 
bad slipped from the (ingen of his predecessors, and of knitting 
mor« ilnnly to the Crown the towns and vas.«a1s of the Isle of 
France. It was a policy of narrow aims and petty undertakings, 
but pursued with indefatigable energy; and before long the King 
was enough a master to bis own house to look with impatience on 
the great iiefs which hemmed him in and mocked his feebleness 
with their nominal professioas of fidelity. The dream of sweeping 
them away and of reuniting Fnuice beneath one sceptre came to 
him comparatively late in life. He complained in his old age of 
human fortune. “How wretched is oar lot, never to possess ex- 
perience and strength at the same time! Had I been wise when I 
was young, or had I the strength now that I am old, I should have 
conquered empires.” But from the commencement of his reign he 
aspired, if not to incorporate Flanders and Normandy with his own 
dominions, at least to weaken them and put tliem in the hands of 
satellites who would allow bis subjects of the Isle of France free 
access to the sea. It was his good fortune to find, in William Clito, 
a pretender to Normandy who commanded no mean following in 
the Duchy. In 1111 the Countof Arques, fearing with some reason 
that Henry already repented of having spared the Clito, earned 
his ward to the court of France; an excuse for embracing the boy’s 
cause was easily discovered by Loois in a promise^ to dismantle the 
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border cnstle of Gisora, whi«Jx his rival had made long ago and 
never kept. Count Robert of Flanders, in spite of treaty obUga- 
tions and his English pension, declared for the candidate of France. 
W*r with On both sides the war was conducted in a dilatory fashion and 
France ygars passed without a decisive battle. The feudatories of 

(i«u 3 France, whom jealousy of Henry had brought into the 

field against him, grew weary of the struggle ; and early in 1113 he 
secured a formidable ally UJ the person of Cotmt Falk V. of Anjou. 
The Count bad married the daughter of Helias the deliverer of 
hlaiac ; he gladly espoused the cause of Henry in return for a 
recognition of his right to succeed bis fatberdn>Uw, who had died 
in 1109. The treaty was cemented by the betrothal of Folk’s 
daughter to the only lawful son of Henry, the young IVilliam 
Athcling:^ and as soon as this arrangement was announced tlie 
French ffing came to terms. The treaty of Ghon (Ifarch'April, 
1118) amply compensated Henry for the vexations of the war. fie 
was recognised as orertord, sot only of Maine, bnt also of Brittany ; * 
and, though these coneessioiu gave him no rights which he did not 
already exercise, it was something gained that France should bare 
renounced the design of confining his power within the Norman 
frontier. The foundaUons of bis grandson’s eostlReatal empire 
were laid by these two treaties of the year 1115. 

Rciainp- But some time passed before the incipient union of Normandy 
l^\v»r Anjou was completed, or Loub definitely abandoned tie cause 
( 1116 ^) of William Qita A new war opened in the year lllG for which 
each side laid the blame upon tbe other. Henry revenged himself 
for hw Burenun’s support of the Clito by abetting the aggressions 
of Theobald IV. of Ulois and Chartres.* The alliance with Blob 
entailed a lemporarr rupture of that with Anjoo; and Fulk 
appeared in arms against Henry at the side of King Loub and 
the Count of Flanders.' Tbe allies carried fire and sword into 
SorntAndy in 1117 and 1118; trcacbery spread through the mnif 
of the Nonnan nobility and Henry could trust no one. It would 
have gone hardly with him but for the feuds which dirided the 
great baronial bourn. Thanks to their mutual jealousy the 
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Noman tonI« wen? ercnlj divided between tlie Trsnch and En^jlkh 
iidcsj and the Iowtm of Rouen, Rajeux, Caen, Coutances, and 
Avrandics, folIow«l the fortunes of tht-ir lawful lord with tm- 
warcnnjj /oyalty. For three year* Ifenrj stood at hay; but in 
1118 the withdrawal of ILddwin V’ll^ who was mortally wounded 
in a raid on Normandy, weakened the fortes of the King’s enemies ; 
the next year saw them divided by his diplomacy and defeated 
in the field. The Count of Anjou threir over bin iuzen'ia, and 
gave h« daughter in marriage to the Athelmg,‘ according to the 
promise which he hatl made six years before; a few weeks later at 
Ilnimulc* in the Vexin, Louts and his following were signally 
defeated by the King of England (Aug. 111 D)l 'ITiis battle, 
the most decisive since Tindiebrai, was the outcome of on ac- 
cidental meeting and the opposing forces were small in numltcr; 
on the English side there were about 500 knights, on the French 
a hundred less. In spite of the im|>ortancc which Henry’s pane- 
gyrists attach to it, we can only regard the fact that it virtually 
ended the war as a proof of tlie French King’s distaste for the 
continuance of a long and exhausting stru<^le. I-ouU turned from 
arms to diplomacy ; at the Council of Ilhcims he endeavoured to 
enlist the sy mpathlcs of the Pope and Europe on behalf of U’illiam 
Clito, Calixtus undertook to intercede with Henry in the pre- 
tender’s interest. Hut Uie Pope’s appeal merely elicited from 
Henry a laboured vindication of his past behaviour, and an ofTer 
to the Clito of three Englisli earldoms in aatisfnction of his Norman 
claim. The oirer was refused and the Clito remained at the court 
of France, llis allies rapidly melted from his side. Ilie Nonnan 
reliels were conciliated by the olTcr of generous terms; the new 
Count of Flanders, Charles the Good, returned to a sounder policy 
by making peace with Henry; and finaiiy Louis himself was 
content to accept Uic homage of William Atheling as the heir of 
Normandy. The second phase of the succession wars had ended 
even more favourably for Henry than the first. 

Rut in 1120 an unforeseen catastrophe wrecked the King’s Death of 
plans, and left the future of his dominions once more in uncertainty. 

On November 25th the Atheling and his company, returning from 

*.4, S. C., (a. Ittg. OrcSeric, Iv., 347. Soger.gt. , 
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Normandy in * vessel called the irAite Ship, were wrecked and 
df^wned through the foUj of a drunken pilot; Henry, a widower 
since the death of Queen Matilda‘(1118X ^as left without a son 
to sucssed him. His only daughter, Matilda, bad been married 
to the Emperor Henry V. in the year 1114,* and it was out of the 
Cjuestion that her husband should be allowed to inherit England 
in her right. Within three months of his son's death the Eng 
contracted a s«ond maniage, taking for bis bride Adelaide the 
daughter of Godfrey of Louvun, the Duke of Lower Lorraine. It 
is noteworthy that this is one of the few recorded instances in 
whidi be asked and followed the advice of the Great Coundl respect* 
jng an important qaesdon of poMcy. The mamage was popular in 
England and had the advantage of strengthening Henry’s connec* 
lion with the Empire ; but it stimulated the supporters of the Clito 
to more vigorous action. The Norman rebels who had been 
pardoned in 1119 furbished up again their weU*worn complaints 
of injostici! and oppresrion. Fulk of Anjou, determined that ia 
spite of the AtheUng’s death bis own descendants should sit upon 
Uie throne of England, gave his second daughter Sibylla in marriage 
Lsti to the Clito ; for two yean a rebellion against Heory, supported 
Anjou, raged through the length and bresdlh of 
tiii-s ’ Normandy. Now, however, were reaped the fruits of the alliance 
with the Empire; Hcniy V. nuisscd his forces on the Ithine 
and diverted tlie attention of Louis from the affairs of Normandy 
until the crisis of the struggle was past ; * and the Pope seconded 
the efforts of the Emperor by declaring the marriage of the Clito 
with Sibylla of Anjou noli and void. Ihus supported the King of 
England could deal with the rebels at his leisure. One by one 
their castles fell ; and, though the greater men were treated with 
the usual leniency, their aiders and abettors felt the full weight 
of the King's wrath. We bear of three in particular who were 
sentenced to perpetual imprisemment and to lose their eyes. U 
was in vain that the Kino’s chief ally. Count Charles of Flanden, 
interceded for the trouviie Loc de Darre, whose lampoons were 
bis chief offence; the nnhappy poet only escaped the blinding* 
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irons bj dosbinj; out his brains a^inst the walls of his cell.* 

These scTcrilies h/ul the desired e/Icrf, and Nornjandj, after fovr- 
teen years of civil war, returned to a state of peace. Accident 
came to the King's aid; his second marriage proved unfruitful, butMatiM*’* 
the death of the Emperor Henry V.(May 23, 1125) made it P<*s* 
sible to designate Matilda as her fatlieris successor. The Great 
Council of England did homage to her on Christmas Day, 1 12G. in 
the presence of I lenry and her uncle David of Scotland. Tlie latter 
took the oath in the character of an English ear! ; and the next to 
swear was Stt*|ihen, Count of Mortain and Boulogne, the Conqueror’s 
grandson, himself npossiblc claimant to the Anglo-Norman heritage. 

There were many, no doubt, who preferred Stephen to Matilda ; for 
no woman had yet ruled In Normandy or England. But the Council 
were overawed and accepted Henry’s scheme without discussion. 

The proclamation of Matilda as the future Queen of England 
was followed by the marriage of the CHto to the French Queen’s 
sister (Jan., 1127), and by the revival of bis claim on Normandy. 

The pretender was invested with Flanders as soon as that county 
fell vacant through the murder of Charles the Good (March 2). 

Henry retorted by betrothing his daughter to Geoffrey, the »n ****'jjj*’* 
Bad heir of Fulk of Anjou. It was an arrangement gratifying 
the Xiog’s dynastic ambition, and guaranteed the Duchy against *»7 
invasion on one side. But it was viewed with dislike in England, 
and Roger of Salisbury, the King’s roost faithful servant, declared 
that he would not have <lone homage to the Empress if he had an« 
ticipated that she would be given in marriage to a foreigner.* The 
Normans resented the prospect of subjection to their hereditary 
foes of Anjou, and a number of them quitted the Duchy to follow 
the fortunes of the Clito. But the marriage was celebrated in 
spite of all protests (1129);* In August, 1128, the Clito died of 
a wound received at the siege of Alost; in IlSl the English 
baronage renewed their oath to Matilda;* and in 113S the birth 


‘Oidetic, fv., 461, 

• W. Milmesb., H. N., | 3. C/. A. S, C., «17, “All Ihe French »nd Engliih 
thought ill of It". The Clito's inamage,>n Orderie, hr., 474- 

‘The marriage was delayed owing to the youth of OeoBrey. who In 1127 w»* 
only fifteen years of sge. The Empress was ten yesit older than her second hus- 
band (Rfissler, p. 100). 

«W. Ma'mesb., H. iV.,f 6. This renewal of horoge deserves lobe noticed: the 
opponents of Matilda's claim afterwards maintained that they bad not foreseen the 
Angevin marriage when they swore allegiance to ha, and were therefore no longer 
bound by their oath. This argument is desert^ed by the ceremony of 1131. 
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of Ihe future Henry II. appeared to place the succession beyond 
all dbpute. 

It does not appear that Henry dcroted much attention to his 
relations seith other powers, except when the intrigues of the Clito 
forced his hand. The first marrwge of his daughter, with whatever 
intentions it may have been arranged, was not allowed to involve 
him in the vorter of Imperial questions. He asserted the old 
claims of his house to turcrainty over Maine and llriltanr, hut 
studiously refrained from ntiluing opportunities of continental 
aggrandisement such as were opened to him by the disordered state 
of Ilanders between 1125 and 1128. In Us dealings with Wales 
and Scotland he showed equal moderation. 

Apart from one indeidsive iarBsion of Wales, in the year 1114, 
he was content to play upon the mutual jealousies of the Welsh 
princes, to eneoumge the aggressions of marker-barons and ha own 
castellans, to strengthen the ties wbleb bound the Welsh sees of 
Bangor, LlandaiT, and St. David’s to Canterbury, and to fortify the 
conquests of the two previous reigns. In the sonthern marches he 
relied upon the House of Clatc, wbi^ he established in Ceredigion, 
and upon his own son Robert, to whom he gave in marriage Mabel 
the heiress of the Earldom of Gloucester and the Honour of 
Glamorgan.* Bespecring the Flemish colonies which he planted 
in Fembrolte and Ceredigion we have little information. But the 
colonies were industrial, and the breeding of sheep formed their 
chief occupation; the setUen were partly, if not entirely, Flemings 
who had originally quartered themselves in the north of England.* 
Tbe over-population of Flanders, «nd the sufiering to which that 
country was from time to time exposed by had seasons and the 
tmoads of the sea, may account for the migration; England, so 
long the ally of the Counts of Flanders, would naturally suggest 
itself as « suitable place of refuge. That Henry’s colonies struck 
root and flourished is proved by frequent references in the Welsh 
annals ; it b sud that th^ have left their mark upon the dialect 
and customs of rembrokeshire; but they were not intended, nor 
did they serve, to promote « poUcy of conquest. 


>Roo.nd. a. i4 4)}. 

srvircnce.i.*. till. W. Slilaiesb.. H. W., | j4. FUnJen wai . 
tmVerwj from wrtr-f>o^ti9n fPUmc, UiiUii’t it FUmir,, L. I^t). Cf Cari. 
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HcIaUoiu with ScotUnd were nutenall/ tinoolhed bj a marriage RcUtion* 
l>clwccn Alcxamicr I. and Sibjlla a natural daughter of Henry 
Tlie English party at tlie court of Scotland gathered itrcnpdb ; 

Turgot, the confewor of St. Margaret, wat Appointed in HOT to 
the Mc of St. Andrcwi ; Alexander aerred with a botly of Scottish 
Infghta in the lingli'sh army which Ifenty took into Wales in 
1114. Hut matten changed for the worse on Uic accession of 
Darid I., the youngest of the tons of Malcolm Canmorc (1124). 

In his domestic guTcmment Darid distinguished himself by a pre- 
ference fur English favourites and institutions ; W'illiam of Malmcs- 
bury remarks that an English education had made him more courtly 
than his brothers and h.vl wiped away from Ids character the raft 
of PcotlUh incivility; and he bad receired in maTTj.ngc W^altheofi 
daughter who brought him tlie earldom of Huntingdon as a 
marrisge {lorlion (1114X None the Jess he made it his first object 
lo sliake olT tlie English supremacy and to extend his sovereignty 
Over Use norllicm shires of England ; indeed his marriage provided 
him with a claim, in his wife's right, upon the earldom of North- 
umberland, 'Hie troubles which followed the death of Henry gave 
him an unlooked-for opportunity of making this claim good. 
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of the future Heniy II. appeared to place the succession hi 
all dispute. 

It does not appear that Henry devoted much attention lu 
relations with other powers, except when the intrigues of the t' 
forced his hand. The first marriage of his daughter, with whatt 
intentions it may have been arranged, was not allowed to in'i'l 
him in the vortes of Imperial (|aestions. He asserted the o' 
claims of his house to suzerainty over Maine and Urittany, 1" ’ 
studiousiy refrained from utiitring opportunities of contincnl i 
aggrandisement such ns were opened to him by the disordered sti^t; 
of Flanders between 1125 and 1128. In his dealings with Wa!c-' 
and Scotland he showed equal moderation. 

Henry’s Apart from one indcosive invasion of Wales, in the year llli, 
opon the mutual jealousies of the Wel«h 
Waits prinws, to encourage the agressions of marrher-barons and his own 

castellans, to itrcngthen the ties which bound the Welsh sees of 
Bangor, LlandafT, and St. David’s to Canterbury, and to fortify the 
conquests of the two previous reigns. In the southern marches he 
relied upon the House of Clare, which he established in Ceredlglonr 
and upon his own son Robert, to whom he gave in marriage Mabel 
the heiress of the Earldom of Gloucester and the Honour of 
Glamorgan.* Respecting the Flemish colonics which he planted 
in I’embroke and Ceredigion we have little inforreation. But the 
colonics were industrial, and the breeding of sheep formed their 
chief occupation ; the settlers were partly, if not entirely, Flemings 
who had originally quartered themselves fn the north of England.* 
The over-populaUon of Flanders, and the suffering to which that 
country was from time to time exposed by bad seasons and the 
inroads of the sea, may account for the migration; England, so 
long the ally of the Counts of Flanders, would naturally su^^est 
itself os a suitable place of refuge. That Henry’s colonies struck 
root and flourished is proved by frequent references in the Welsh 
annals ; it is said that they have left their mark upon the dislfct 
and customs of Pembrokeshire; but they were not intended, nor 
did they serve, to promote • policy of conquest. 

■ Roond, 0. J* p. 4 fj. 

•Klaicnce.i.a. nil. W. Uslamti., H. //., | 3V Flsnder* ws» si thi*lim« 
tsffsfint from cvet-p^Uilon (PireiMe, /fiteaif i4 FUaJr,, U. 1j6). Cf. CarU 
aiewtait^ t. p. *65. Tb« Bishop of Su DivM's Issoftdingmliiioojtiet Ulb« Fls<s* 
to convert tbem ••■4 pMcas vitsa da psKnis ovinffl ruliun qalbas 
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Helationi wllli Scotland wtw nuteriitll/ imoothcd bj" a mvriaf^ Rtiitton* 
Jjetwwn Alcxiinilcr I. and StbjrlU a nstunil diaj;bter of Ilenr^ 

'rbc I’-njliih pxrtj at tlie court of Scotland patbcra! itrcn;rth; 

Turcot, tJic ninfc^wr of St Marj^rct» »a» appointed in U07 to 
the M of St. Andrew* ; Alexander *crrtd with a botir of ScottUh 
lni;;hb io the Iln;jliili Anar which Ifmry tooV into Wales in 
1114. Hot matter* chan;^l fi»r the worse on U»c accession of 
IHrid I., the ^oun^t of the too* of Makolui Onmore (1124). 

In bi» domestic poTemment I)a*id duUnputsheil himself bj a pre* 
fcrmec for blnpibh farouritea and mstilutiom ; U^Illam of Malmes- 
bury remarks that an Ilnplisb educatinn had m.vie him more courtly 
Uian his broUters aiul K.*d wtpnl away from bis character the rust 
of Scottish incitiJjty; and he b-sd itcertetl io moTTMpe Waltheofs 
dauphter who Imrupbl him the earldom of Huntingdon as a 
marrtape |>ortiun (1114). None the less he imvde it hii first object 
to kliaie off Uie I'-nplish supremacy and to extend hU sorereipnly 
OTtr the northern shires of Cnpiand; Indeed hi* tnarri.npc prorided 
him with a claim, in hi* wife'* right, upon the carldum of North- 
umliertanii 'llic troubles wbkb folios^ the death of Henry gare 
blm an unlooked-for opjiorlumty of making thU claim good. 
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CHAPTER V 

ftTEPniS 

O N the death of Heniy I. there waa haidlj b man In h» 
dominions «ho desired the accession of the Empress. Her 
sex, the arrogance of her temper, above all her Anges-in marriage, 
vrere ohjeeUona which in most minds overrode all scruples as to 
oaths and pledges.^ Henry, her eldest son, might hare been more 
favourably regarded if his youth bad not mode it certain that the 
regency would remain for many years to come in the bands ef hfi 
mother. Hot Henry's heredito^ claim was hardly stronger than 
that of Theobald of Dlois and Slepheo of Boulogne, the grandsons 
of the Conqueror is Uie female line ; the minds of Englishmen end 
Normans instinctively turned towards these brothers. Aa between 
Theobald and Stephen the choice was more difficult : and delibera* 
tlons were in]]>cdcd by the aeddent that, while the leaders of the 
territorial »rislocnicy were In Normandy with Ilcary at tbe moment 
of his death, the leaders of the Church and the Curia Regis bod 
been IcR in England to represent their cnaster in his absenca 
The intciesU of thfi«e two parties differed widely; the members 
of each hastened to settle the succession in the manner which ap- 
peared most suitable to themselves. Hence two sovercigas were 
simultaneously elected on the two sides of the Channel. itTiile 
the leading men in Normandy were inviting Theobald to come 
and rule them, Stephen sailed hastily to England ; while they were 
providing for the defence of the frontier against an Angevin army, 
which appeared as soon as the Kin^s death was known, Stephen 
was negotiating with the Londoners, with Rc^r ot Salisbury the 
Justiciar, and with William of Corbeil the ^Vrchbiihop of Canter- 

• Riiulei't itlenct cf lladUa’s «ha>seio (Sraiwria ifaHUJ/, p. *S) mts apea 
Um flimsiest arftmenu; oixl be afloiits that bet conCact tita tt^i Is open la the 
ehorrt at onofSTw* (ithL, p. aSi), 
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bury. Immediately before Christmas Theobald and his supporters 
met at Neubourg under the imprefision that the fate of the Anglo- 
Norman inheritance lay in their hands; their deliberations were 
interrupted by the arrival of a monk from England, who an- 
nounced that Stephen was already rec<^iscd and crowned as king. 

Those who were the lords of English fiefs could not but recognise 
that Stephen was master of the situation, and hastily withdrew 
the pledges which they had given to Theobald. The Count, a 
timid politician, with a taste for small undertakings and safe profits, 
renounced his claims without more ado. He espoused the cause 
of Stephen, negotiated in his brother’s name a six months’ truce 
with the Count of Anjou, and ofiered his influence at Rome to 
procure the recognition of Stephen’s title from the Pope.* 

This recognition was speedily obtained, in spile of energetic Prectriont 
protests from the envoys of the Empress. All the weight ofg“*p^^*'^ 
French influence was used in favour of the House of Blois and 
against that of Anjou ; Stephen could plead that he had accepted 
the crown to save England from the anarchy of an interregnum ; 
the oaths by which he and his supporters had bound themselves 
to uphold Matilda’s claim were said to have been sworn under 
compulsion : his envoy boldly affirmed that the Empress was 
the daughter of a nuo and illegitimate.* The Pope’s decision re- 
moved the most obvious objection to Stephen’s title ; for there were 
few so bold as to affirm that the Holy Sec could not remit the 
consequences of a perjury* But the manner of his accession was not 
the least of the causes which made his reign humiliating to himself, 
and disastrous to the nation. He was the nominee of a small 
clique ;* every supporter whom he gained was purchased by conces- 
sions injurious to the royal power; the favours which he conferred 
were accepted without thanks; hb chief supporters never scrupled 
to renounce their allegiance as soon as be showed hesitation in 
satisfying their exorbitant demands. 

The various bargaiw by which be bought adherents supply the 
clue to nearly all the troubles of his leign. At his first landing he 

* See the letter of Innocent, ceco^itiox Stephen’s cliim, in Rjch, of Hnbajn, 
p. 147 (R. S.). 

*See the account of the proceeding M Rome in Hiitoria PonltScalii (Pertx, 

S. S., XX., p, 543) and FoUol Efht., pp. too it (ed. Giles). 

*For the small number of mafnatea and Ualu^ present at his coronation see 
Round, O. dt il., p. II (signatves of witoeasea to bia &rst grant) ; also Malmes. 
bury and the Gttia Sttfhani, 
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secured the ellegiance of London by eiteasire gmnb of pririlcges, 
which speedily bore fruit in the formstion of a conunone, modelled 
on the foreign patteni and as dangerous to the royal power as any 
of those in France or Handera. The scruples of the Primate and 
the bishops were overcome by promises, not only to restore the 
liberties of the Church as they had existed before the aggressions 
of Rufus and Henry I., but also to permit free election, fr^ legisla- 
tion in church synods, and the exclusive jurisdiction of church 
courts over ecclesiasUcal property and persons. Nor were the 
compacts with individuals less perilous. The Ring of Scotland 
obtained the cession of Carlisle and Cumberland, with a half- 
promise of Northumberland as an earldom for his son. Robert 
of Gloucester, the step-brother of the Empress and the greatest 
of the English earls, would only tender a conditional allegiance. 
He consented to be the king’s man for so long a time as the king 
should maintain him in his lawful state and dignity.’ 

Buieof For the moment, however, Stephen’s situation was rendered 
SSTdy, precarious by the mors of his rival. Geoffrey 

> 131 - 7 ' the Handsome failed to rise above the provincial ambitions of hU 
anecston. His policy was purely Angevin. To him the iaherit> 
ance of Henry I. meant chiefly the union of Normandy and Anjou •, 
it was therefore upon Nonnau soil that be chose to matdr himself 
with Stephen. The mistake was grave. No offers or arguments 
could reconcile Louis VT. to an Angevin occupation of Normandy ; 
and it would have needed prudence far greater than Geoffrey pos- 
sesKd to heal the secular fcod of Angevin and Norman. Normandy 
might he won and held with the resources of the English crown ; 
to TC'crse tlje natural order of p r oc ee dings, to treat Normandv as 
the stepping-stone to England, was imrional, indeed preposterous. 
Yet was the course which Geollrey obstinately pursued until 
the year 1139. Ills raids upon the Duchy need not detain us here. 
They were occasional and Dnsystematie. The truce arranged with 
Theobald ran out, and three months more elapsed before Geoffrey 
reappeareil in Normandy. He retreated at the end of thirteen 
days, hafilcd by the implacable animosity of the Norman popula- 
tion: aird was content, when Stephen paid a flying visit to the 
Duchy in 11S7, to conclude smother truce for a period of two years. 
TUs wsis Stephen’s opportunity; but he friled to use IL IViUiin 
>V/.Uklia.,H,Sr.<..tSS- 0«vs4t,L,»*. C«>l4.p.t. 
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a short space of time he had rendered himself as unpopular as the 
Angevins. He refused to be guided the Norman magnates, 
and openly expressed his preference for the scrrices of Flemish 
mercenaries. A few months later GeofTrey was able to resume the 
war in Normandy with better prospects tlusn before ; experience of 
Stephen had made the Normans less critical of the rival candidate. 

Meanwhile, in England, fortune favoured the Angevin y* 

The energy and valour of Stephen availed him little ; he had neither England 
Uie foresight nor the decision of character which might have turned 
these qualities to good account. Nervously alive to the difficulties 
of his position he stood on the defensive, and even for purposes 
of defence rarely ventured far afield; when the princes of &ulh 
Wales, according to their usual practice, inaugurated the new 
reign with fire and sword, he scarcely attempted to assist his 
English subjects and allowed the marches west of the Wye to 
relapse into a state of anarchy. Yet with all his caution he rarely 
delected a conspiracy until it culminated In rebellion. The treacher- 
ous matured their preparations undbturbed, and chose their osra 
time to defy him. \Vhcn it came to open war be carried himself in 
knightly fashion. Hut bis knightliness was that of the recklw 
jouster. He attacked the nearest enemy ns though it were a point 
of honour to answer the first challenge; be never paused to reflect 
in what quarter he should strike to inflict a paralysing blow. 

'fhese defects were fatal in a time when success depended upon 
meeting craft with craft, and upon crushing the one or two arch- 
traitors round whom all plots and intrigues centred. In 1136 Hugh 
Uigod Earl of Norfolk, one of his first supporters, seised the castle 
of Norwich ; simultaneously in Devonshire a certain Robert, the 
lord of Bampton, declared war on the government and Baldwin de 
Redvers captured the castle of Exeter by surprise. With more or 
less difficulty all three reliels were reduced. But the war with 
Baldwin de Redvera showed the weakness of the government. 

Exeter Castle sustained a three months’ siege and only surrendered 
when the wells within the walls ran dry; the King, sorely against 
his will, was compelled by the barons in bb army to let the garrison 
go free. While Exeter held out, Baldwin de Redvers raised in the 
Isle of Wight a pirate-fleet which pre>-ed without let or hindranre 
on the commerce of Portsmouth and Southampton ; when forced 
to abjure the realm he repaired to the court of Geoffrey of 
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AnjoTi, in wLo#e interest it was plain from the first that the whole 
plot had been formed. 5he bei^ and front of the Angsm coa- 
spiraej was Robert Earl of Gloocester, who had broken his fmth 
to Stephen as soon as It was pledged. Hhe Earl petended that his 
life was a mark for the plots of rojal faTOnrites; his enemies 
attrilmted his Grange of front to resentment that his infiuence 
with the King was overshadowed by that of William of Ypr^ the 
leader of Stephen’s Plemtsh mercenaries; his friends alleged that 
he had only idgned submisaon to promote the interests of bis sister 
the more eSectuallj-.* Whatever the motire, Robert remained ia 
Normandy plotting with the Angevins from the spring of 1187 and 
his English adherents were tranquillr proceeding with the fortifica- 
tion of their castles. “W’hen the tiailore perceived," says the 
English chronicler, ** that the King was a mild man and soft and 
good and did no justice, that did they all wonder. They bad done 
homage to him and sworn oaths, but they held no faith." Ibe 
ablest ministen of Henry L stiU remained in Stephen’s serrice; 
the machinery br which the lion of Justice had deterted and pan- 
lyeed uapiect rebellion was still intact; but no government is eo 
inert as a burcauetacy which lacksamastertpirit; and the Ungdotn 
was allowed to drift undieeked towards anarchy. 

Osflvtsk The crisis eame in the year 11S8. The treachery of Gloucester 
was immediately followed by a breach of faith on the p^ of the 
King of Scotland, who now demanded as the price of his support 
that the earldom of Northumberland should be immediately granted 
to his son lIciiTy. The Scots threatened the north late in 11S7 and 
actu^ty crossed the border early in the following year; a counter-raid 
on Stephen’s part (February, llSS) merely furnished David with 
an excuse for oiganwinga third and mote systematic invasion. Eo* 
eouraged by this diversion the barons of the western and southern 
shires, where Gloucester’s infiuenee was strongest, raised the standard 
of revolL The lead was taken by Geoffrey Talbot who held out in 
IlerefoitL This fortress, attacked by the Ling in person, fell afrera 
liege of four or five weeka But in the course of the siege Stephen 
received a formal defiance from the Eari. and the sews that fifteen or 
sixteen of the strongest castles in the kingdom were held by fnci>df 
of Robert and the Empress Dover and Canterburr in the east; 
Bristol in the west; Exeter in Devosshire; Dorchester, Ware* 
< W. («, 17. Ordsie,v, le!^ 
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ham, and Corfe in Dorset ; Castle Caiy and Dumlcr in Sotnersct ; 
Ludlow and Shrewsbury on the Welsh marches, were the ciiicf of 
the rebel stron^bohls; but there were «itl«cra of Jess importance, 

Tlic danger was hrdrn-hrnd«l, ant! the capture of a castle more or 
Jess made little difii-rence to the i»sue of the war. But there could 
l>e no doubt where the head-rjuarters and main forces of the 
Anp;vin party lay. If the pvat earldom of Gloucester, with the 
dependent shire of Glamo^n,* could tie nciied for the King, then 
1-^1 llobcrt would Imc the larger half of hh resources, and minor 
strongholds could be easily iwiuc^ Stephen miised his opportunity. 

He failed to secure the friendship of stiles the sberifT and justiciar 
of Glouccstenhire, who next to Earl Iloticrt was the most powerful 
subject In the tVesfc and ha^l been a faithful serrant to King I/enry. 

Nor was an attack made on Bristol castle, the southern outpost of 
the Earl and the key of Gloucestcnhirt 'llie King indeed recon- 
noilrcil Bristol in the course of the summer; hut concluded that 
the place was impregnable and turned away to pursue bis favourite 
plan of attacking scattererl fortresses without plan or method. 

At yet his opponents were compelled to stand oa the defensive ;BittTe 
their forces were too small and scatteirst to allow of otTertag l>ettle|(^^|^ 
la the opeit Eor the necc&sory reinforcements they looked to Aar. as, 
Scotland ; and in August King D.ivid, encounged by the result of 
earlier fomj-s. Invaded Vorkshire with a considerable army. So 
disorganised was Stephen’s administration, so little bod he con« 
tider^ the probable movements of the Scot that, after six months 
of border warfare, the northern counties were still unprepared 
against attack. In dismay and peqilexity the baroas of the north 
assembled at York to discuss the situation ; they were half^disposed 
to take whatever terms they could obtain from David, Fortunately 
Archbishop lliurstan, thougli an old roan and in broken health, 
showed a bolder spirit than the layroea He appealed to the 
patriotism of the barons, promised that every paruh>pricst in 
Yorkshire would bring bis flock to join their army, and offered 
to accompany them in a litter since be could no longer ride. 

While the debate was still in progress the confidence of the barons 
was restored by the arrival of Bernard de Bailiol bringing the 
King’s commission to act as their commander. They set out to 

‘for E»tl Bobert’* shpiffj and tbirf-tfvt lo OJjjpoiyw joe Cart OIpMeiulr it, 
pp. lo, I3J, 139. 
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repel the inTader, taking with them the banners of the patron 
saints of York, Beverly, and Kipoa which they hung from a mast 
set upright on a car and surmounted by the Host in a silver shrine. 
In a level plain two imles beyond Northallerton they found the 
Scottish host prepared for battle. After a brief halt for delibera- 
tion they took an oath to stand by one another to the death ; Ralph 
Nowel, the bishop of Orkney, who bad come with them in Thurshm's 
stead, bade them remember the valour of their Norman ancestors 
and acquit themselves like men. They drew up their array with 
care and skilL The Standard was plac^ at the centre of the host ; 
round it were grouped the elder knights on horseback ; the p.arochla] 
leries were marshalted oo the flanks and in the rear. The younger 
knights, forsaking the usual Norman tactics, dismounted and took 
Qp their position on foot before the Standard ; their line was inter- 
spersed with clumps of archers. It was the desire of King David 
to adopt a similar formation, placing bii archers and best knights 
in the forefront of the bsttla But the men of Galloway, the most 
unruly element in his motley host, claimed the vanguard os thor 
privilege, and boasted that they would go further with bare breasts 
than any of the King's French minions in their ansoox. Fearing 
to revive the old feud of Celt and Normrui, the King let the Gal- 
wegians have their way; the knights, under the command of himself 
and his son, marched to the attack in the second line and rearguard ; 
a mob of bare-legged Highlanders hovered on the flanks to right 
and left. Tlie Galwegians charged furiously shouting “Alban I 
Alban J”; but they were unprepared for the volle}-s of English 
arrows which, in the words of on ElngUsh narrator, " buzzed like 
bees and flew like nun"; nor could their light spears and swords 
make any impression on the mail of the opposing knights. l*rince 
Henry, by a Hank attack, did some execution among the parochisl 
levies on the English side, but this diversion came too late. The 
Galwegians, having lost their chief, fled as precipitately os they had 
advanced, sweeping away the King and his “ battle " with (hero. 
David made a desperate eflbrl to stay the rout, but could only rally 
a suflicient force to ensure bimself an unmolested and deliberate 
retreat.’ Little as the King of England bad done to help bis 


>Tbe Bittle pf the Sundud U mort tony dweribed by AOred pf Rjeriut. Vf 
Btlu SUmJjrJ, (ed. tlpwlco), RKOard pT Itcituin fed. Ifpwfeu] snd Keory ol 
lloaUn(dpn. See sleo Omul, ^rtp/H'pr.C., p. 3S7. 
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lupportm the victory wa'* for the moment of great scnice to bis 
cause. It had deprived the rebels of their cliief ally. • In the 
following year, after his kingdom had been raided, D.iTid was glad 
to sign a peace (April 9, 1139). But the terms which he obtained 
from Stephen were almost m favourable as if the Knglish had been 
the defcateti party. Stephen conferred upon Prince Henry the 
whole of NortlniralwrUnd except the castles of Bnmborough and 
Newcastle ; the only crjuivalcnl which the English King demanded 
was a contingent from Scotland to help him in his warfare with the 
English rclKls.' 

Scarcely had the danger from Scotland been averted lieforeThe 
Stephen provoked a contest with more formidable enemies. Ilis^phen 
power hung ujwn lire favour of the Church. To his brother, 

Ilbhop of Winchester, he owed live general recognition of hisnjg 
claim; to the Pope he was indebted for a verdict which luui deprived 
Matilda of her strongest pica. In matters of administration he 
relieil entirely upon tlio clerical servants of Henry I. 'I'bc most 
important of these bclonge<l to one and the same family, to that of 
llogcr bishop of Salisbury, who hod been the late King’s Treasurer 
and chief minister. 'Ihc buhop had declined to accept a definite 
olTiec in the Curia of Stephen; but be sras still a valued coun* 
sellor; Stephen hod Iwen heard to say (hat if llogcr demanded half 
of the kingdom he should have it as long os the times remained 
unsettled.* A son and namcMke of the bishop, lloger le Poer, 
was in possession of the Cbancclinrsbip ; one nephew, Nigel Bishop 
of Ely, controlled the Treasury ; a second, Alexander of Lincoln, 
though not mentioned as bolding any oflice, enjoyed high influence 
at court. Nothing could exceed the arrogance of the kinsmen. 

Bishop Roger Issued writs “on the king’s part and my own,” as 
though considering himself a coadjutor, not a servant of the King ; 
his pretensions were bitterly resented by the Beaumonts and other 
lay barons who aspired to a share of Stephen's favour. The 
ministers, aware of the jealousies to which they srerc exposed, began 

‘ Btomion (Twy»den, 973) U71 that HeniyiccciTed Norlhumberlind in exchange 
for Morthafnpton and Ilancingdon, The auUiocitr it a pom one but it would make 
the treaty more intelligible ; and the latext cbMer thawing a connection between 
Henry and Norihampion is dated 1 136 (L^wrie, Earif Stotiuk Ckarleri, p. S3) On 
the other hand Henry iatuei a charter at llinstin^on in 1143 (liirf., p. ijS), which 
tuggeits that he had still a connection with that Honoitt. 

* For the position of Bishop Roger under Stephen aee Round, Aiuifnl Ckarltrs, 
p.iS* Sar«« Ciwu'tert.j.'j. W. Uitssu. B. K.,%av$> S*.' 
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to fortify their castics, to increase the nambers of their retinues, 
and otherwm to pursue a line of conduct which their friends 
termed common prudence and tbar enemies conspiracy. The King 
saw fit to take the unfavomabfe point of Tiew.' A Great Councif, 
held on June 21th, 113D, at Oxford, supplied him with a sufficient 
pretest for diaanning them The proceedings were opportunely 
disturbed by a brawl which broke out between the tr ains of Bishop 
Roger and the Earl of Ridrmond. Stephen assumed without hi' 
Testigation that the bishop was to blame ; and proceeded to demand 
that every member of the offending family should surrender the 
caaties which he held. The demand was is conformity with the 
laws both of Normandy and England. The Crown had a right to 
garrison all castles in a time of public danger. But the fallen 
ministers refused to su rre o der their only safeguards against private 
animosity and public justice. Their arrest was instantly com- 
manded, and only Alezomler of Lincoln forestalled the execution 
of the decree by flight. He escaped to DeTtua, the sbongest of 
his unde’s castles, and made his preparations for an obstinate 
defence. But the King retaliated with rigorous measures. He 
brought his captives before the walls of Deritet, and threatened 
to hang Roger le Peer unless the garrisou capitulated ; the old 
bishop only induced bb mnster to postpone the execution of 
this threat by taking an oath that he would abstain from food 
and drink until the castle was sunendcred.* For three dap the 
garrison remained obdurate and the starring bishop kept hb oath. 
At length his inistrcis, Maud of Ranuburr, who was in the castle, 
iafisted on surrender. The other castles of the family were given 
up without more ado, and the ownm were allowed to depart in 
peace and ignominy. But Alexander of Lincoln, as haring made 
open war upon hb sovereign, forfeited the teraporalties of hb see. 
n>« The Kit^s precantions hod been taken by means of proceedings 

which, tliough more than a little grotesque, were wholly justifiable, 
cheitcT. and even warranted by the fetter of law. He had grounds for 
’'jy^ujpccting the bishops' foyalfy; he demanded the securities to 
which be was legally entitled; he used force when those securities 
were withheld, but after be had obtained them stayed hb hand. 

■ Onllwuiuesoftbe^osnctMnekllanup.saj. C/7la,p.4a. CoouFlor* 
Wj^sAUjS. Ordene.T., 11^ 

•So ti* Cent. fiat. Wf. 
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•nie cRse lookcsl otherwise to his contemporaries. lie hail ofTcrtsi 
violence to ccclcsi-ssllcal persons, whom he should Imve been con- 
tent wilJi citing before a clmrch-coart. He had threatened to 
hang one man, he had iialf^slarrctl another, who, even if guilty of 
the blackest treason, sboutd have been subjected to none but spiri- 
tual penalties. Stephen's warmest friends were f»erplcxed to find ex- 
eases for his conduct, 'ITie scripture, “Touch not mine anointed I ” 
was freclj quotctl and as freciv intcqircted to prove tlic King a 
criminal ITic original ofTence was aggnivateii bj his trcjilincnt 
of the see of Lincoln ; he could not rent the temptation of making 
grants from the lands of which Alexander l«d been deprived { * but 
it was an admitted principle of justice that the see ought not to 
sufTcr fur the oJIcnees of the individual bidrop. It was unfortun- 
ate for Stephen that bu own choice had placed him, in such 
questions, at the mercy of a rigorous judge. After conferring 
Uie see of Canterbury on Tlicobald of Itcc (ILiS), he had consoled 
the disappointed ambition of ffemy of Winchester by allowing 
aim to receive the legatine commission which would more properly 
have gone to the new Archbishop, llius the IlUhop of tVinehester 
became, for practical purposes, the head of the English Church 
while he was still (tnorting from the disappointment of liis fi-uitless 
candidature. Always zealous for the honour of his order be was 
now stimulated by resentment lie determined to deal strictly 
srith his erring brother; and, shortly after (he fall of the bishops, 
Stephen was cited before a legatine Council to explain his violation 
of church privilege. The asbcrobty met at Winchester on August 
29th ; the legate presided, and the frimate, whose promotion was 
the secret cause of the proceedings, lent them the sanction of 
his presence. It Is interesting to conjecture how the Conqueror 
or Henry ne-iuclerk would have treated such a summons, Stephen 
was too weak, the support of the Church was too sorely neeiled 
by bis cause, for a dental of the Council's |urisdiction to be possible, 
lie refused to stand in person at the bar; but he came to Win- 
ihester and allowed his case to be argued by attorney. The 
legate, speaking in the name of itome, o(ieaed the Council with 
an uncompromising indictment of bis brotheris conduct. Stephen 
had sinned against the rights and liberties of the Church, to whose 

>See lbs grant bom Stephen to (he Sail of Lincoln in Roani, AneitittCkarltn, 

P- 39- 
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favour and support he owed the royal dignity ; and if there were 
no other way of procuring reparation for the bishops he should 
be excommunicate. Stephen’s representatiTes put in the plea, 
which had already done good service on similar occasions, that 
their master had arrested not a bishop but a treacherous minister. 
But the clergy were now for the first time at liberty to express 
their opinion of this ingmiious argument. Under no circumstances, 
the King was told, could a bishop be tried except by a triburial 
of cccicsiastia and the canon law. To this Stephen replied with 
perfect justice that be bad not put the bishops on their trial ; 
be had merely required the keys of their carites to which he wa< 
entitled whether they were innocent or guilty. With a momen- 
tary flash of spirit he sent word to the Council that he appealed 
to Rome i^inst any sentence which they might pass upon him, 
and that any of their number who left the kingdom without licence 
wonld find it easier to go than to return. The ground was cut 
from under the feet of the clergy. i\ny further proceedings on 
thrir part were useless in face of the appeal; and the King was 
plainly resolred to prevent tbem from stating their aide of the 
case at Roma They were obliged to content themselves with some 
vague promises of reparation, which Stephen had no intention of 
fulfilling. 

tlsinas Stephen’s victory waa dearly purchased. No time could 

sppon been less suitable for a quarrel with the clergy ; it was the very 

moment when the plans of the Empress and Earl Robert became 
ripe for execuHon. Soon after the separation of the Council the 
King was informed that the exiled Baldwin de Uedrershad landed at 
Warebamnnd had adzed Corfe Castle; and that William deMohun 
had fortified Dunstcr, the strongest place in North Somerset, on 
the Empress’s behalf. By a rapid mareb and assault the King 
succeeded In terrifying ^lohun; hut he was mllcd away from 
the siege of Corfe by the news that Matilda was expected in the 
vast. lie b^pui to secure the porta and co.-uts against an invasion 
but left this work alv> halfcompletcd upon learning that the 
castellan of Marlborou^ bod begun to bum and pillage in Matilda'* 
name, ^^^^ile Stephen was sUU at Mariborough the Etnpnw landed 
in the south, accompanied her brother Robert anti 140 knights.* 
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The earl with a handful of followers rode off to assume the 
command of Bristol and the western rebels; the Empress took up 
her abode at Arundel Castle, with the Queen-dowager Adelaide, 
whose husband William of Alhini was favourable to the cause of 
Anjou. 

Civil war was imminent, hut not yet unavoidable. The rebels 
actually in the field were few; the iotendiug rebels were widely 
dispers^ and imperfectly prepared. The majority of the barons 
bad still to choose a aide ; and their attitude for the future de- 
pended upon the impression which Stephen created in the present. 
That he was brave all men knew ; that his resources were superior to 
those of the Empress seemed more than probable. But the real 
doubt was whether he had the ability to strike shrewd blows and to 
press the advantages which offered. Stephen hastened from Marl- 
borough to Arundel ; he found the Queen-dowager alarmed at her 
own temerity and inclined to sacrifice her guest ; there can be little 
doubt that if he had accepted the opportunity of securing Mati/da’g 
person, his cause both in England and is Normandy might hare been 
retrieved. He threw away hb advantage by allowing the Empress 
a safe-conduct to rejoin her brother. It was a concession thoroughly 
In accord with the new fashioned code of cbiralry, and Stephen was 
always more of a knight than a statesman. But we are told that 
he fallowed on this occasion the advice of Bishop Henry, who 
repiTsented to him that it was best to let his oppouenU concentrate 
and then crush them at one blow. If the bishop really gave this 
counsel he can hardly be acquitted of bad faith ; and later events 
suggest that he was not unwilling to accelerate his brother's falL* 
For the present be gave Stephen bb nominal support, and was the 
only English bbhop to do so.* The rest either declared openly 
for Matilda or waited for a convenient opportunity of defection 
from her rival 

Meanwhile the west was secured for the Angevin side. Miles 
of Gloucester threw off the mask, reedved the Empress in hb dty, 

Octebri ** snd “ ante fettum S. Petri ad ^ncnla, KaL Aag.” Of these the latter it 
an interpolation in an inleriot SIS.; Che former comes the nearer of the two to 
Malraesbacy'f date, and also more conriftent with (he coqtk of events. Sir, Roartd 
retaint the eecond date, Ang. i, and rqecu that of Ualmesboip. Bat tf. RSuler, 
p. ; and Weaver's edition of John tf IVtrasItr, p, jj nofr, Orderic (v,, lai) 
says that the Empreas landed in the aitiumtt. 

‘Gervase, 1., 109 . ' 0 «Jfa,p.s 7 . W. Malmesb., ff. 1 37 . 
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Tlie and placed at her disposal the shires which he controlled.' Earl 
of the**” Robert sacked the city of Worcester and burned it to the ground; 
Angevin Hereford was captured and became the northern outpost of Angentt 
influence; the rerolt of Brian of Wallingford gave the Empress an 
advanced position in the heart of Stephen’s country, and sersed as a 
base for rmds which left broad tracts of the Thames valley waste 
and mined. Dorset, Wills, and the soulh-westem shires, formed a 
debatable land in which castle warred an castle, and now one party 
now llie other gained the upper hand. Those parts of England 
were tlie most fortunate which held aloof under independent rulers. 
Westmoreland and Cumberland formed a part of David's kingdom ; 
his son Henry ruled Norihumbcrland under the title of an English 
earl hut with no intention of fulfilling his feudal obligations.* On 
the marches of North Wales the Earl of Chester maintained s 
neutral altitude, intriguing with both parties, but allowing neithei 
to meddle in bis sphere of influence. There remained to Stephen 
the nominal possession of the midlands, the east and the south-east. 
Here be maintained bis sberiflis and attempted to do justice under 
the accuftomed forms. Rut in the country north of the 'lliames 
and in East Anglia the peace depended on the good will or self- 
interest of local magnates, who protected their leiiantiy with the 
strong hand, hut with incomplete success. Doth claimants found 
themselves obliged to make any grant of privilege which was 
demanded by « wavering aupporter. Lands and titles, rights of 
justice, rights of coinage, rights of castle-building, the ofliccs of 
therilT and justidar, were granted without stint or limitation. 'Ibc 
more unscrupulous and far-sighted barons passed from one court 
to the other, inviting Stephen to ouU^id the Empress, and carrying 
back the offers of Stephen to be confirmed and eitcndcd by his 
rival Othen usurped avistic}i of jurisdiction and of royal demesne 
as they thought that they could hold with the strong hand, and 
founded local tyrannies with do better title than that conferred by 
an impregnable keep and a mercenary retinue. 

'Ihe state to which lc».-(avourcd dbtricts were reduced is 
described by more than one contemporary; and, when all al/ow- 

'Tlx Com. tlor, \V>(. (cd. Tbonc) Citc* two atcojnu oi SIilc* dciccoon. 
•ixtn 1138. tht other In 1139. Bat kfilcswn* oa the side ^ Stephen tt Uie U 
Aernti, 113S (Rnand. O. tit it„ f. 1S3). The hnt aeeoost it en interpoUbon i *<« 
VS’ caver, IVerretirr, p. 5^ 

• LewTie, Bar// SaUuS CSarfm, ocDlt^nl and the editor's aotea. Na 
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Quce has been made for the natural eiaggeration bj which each The 
vrriter attributed to the whole country the evils that ho »» i-Kr'”' 
his immediate neighbourhood, there remains a terrible picture of Anarchy 
raping crueJty, and wanton insolence. They forced the folk to 
build them castles, says the last of the writers of the English 
Chronicle ; and when the castles were finished they filled them with 
devils and evil men. They took those whom they suspected to 
liave any goods, both men and women, by night and day, and put 
them in prison for their gold and silver, and tortured them with 
pains unspeakable. Some they hung up by the feet and smoked 
them with foul smoke ; some by their thumbs or by the head, and 
they hung burning things on their feet. About the heads of some 
they put a knotted string which they twisted till it went into the 
brain. Others they put in a chest ^at was short and narrow and 
not deep, and they put sharp stones in it and crushed the man 
therein. They were continually levying an exaction from the 
townships that was called Tenserky and when the wretched folk 
had no more to give, then plundered they and burned the town, 
ships. Well mightest thou walk a whole day’s faring nor ever find 
a man inhabiting a township or tilled lands.” Such was the state 
of the fendands in which for many months Geoiin-y de Mande> 
ville^ the worst of the Kin^i adherents, maintained a rebel army by 
ferodous ravages. The state of the west country is described by a 
clerk of Winchester, the biographer of Stephen. Some men, he 
says, left their homes and fled to dbtant regioni Others built 
themselves a hut of wattle-work io the shadow of a church and 
passed their days in fear and anguish. They ate the flesh of dogs 
and horses; they ate raw herbs and roots. In some places they 
died in herds of famine ; in others the harvest rotted in the fields 
because the fanners bad peifshed or were fled. Some of the 
miscreants to whom this state of things was due are mentioned by 
name; in Durham the Scotsman William Comyn, whom David had 
thrust into the see; in Yorkshire William of AumSle; in the fens 
Geoffrey de Mandeville; at Devizes Ilobert FitzHubert; at Crick- 
lade William of Dover and Philip of Gloucester; at Bristol Philip 
Gay; and lespecting each there is the same tale of tenseries, kid- 
napping, tortures, devastation. The evidence of the ehroniclera is 
confirmed by the earliest Pipe Rail of the succeeding reign. la 
115G, four years after the conclusioo of peace and eight years after 
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the close of serious camptaigniag, the Exchequer was still remitting 
Danegeld on account ot waste; and even in shires which are not 
knou-n to have been exceptionally harried we find that the re- 
missions bear a substantLal proportion to the total due. The waste 
was rapidly restored to prosperity; by the eighth year of Henry II. 
it had practically ceaaed to figure in the accounts of the Ex- 
chequer. From this we may conclude that in 1148 the desolation 
of the west, the Thames valley, and certain midland shirra, was 
quite suffident to justify the highly-wrought descriptions of our 
witnoscs.^ Surrey, Middlesex, Kent and Sussex, escaped more 
ligtitly thiin the other shires, although even in the south-east the 
Flemish mercenaries of Stephen earned themselves an evil name. 
But everywhere there was the same paralysing and hopeless sense 
of insecurity, worse In its effects upon mtional welfare than physical 
pain, the loss of wealth, or the passionate resentment of the de- 
spoiled worker against the predatory drone. 

Tbe Early in 1141 events were brought to a head by an unexpected 

L?nwla^ outbreak in the eastern midlands, 'fhe Earl of CTsestar bad long 
U 4 I ' cherished the hope of recovering the Honour of Carlisle, which hti 
fatherhad been forced by Henry 1. to surrender upon succeeding to 
Chester; and which Stephen had granted in 1136 to Prince Henry 
of Scotland. Having frulcd, first in a plot to assassiitate the l*rince, 
and afterwanls in overtures to Stephen for help to conquer Carlisle 
by force of arms, the earl threw in bts lot with his half-brother 
William of noumore, who, though recently created Enzl of Lincoln 
by the King, was aggrieved that be bad not also obtained the 
custody of Lincoln castle, which be claimed as of hereditary right. 
The two conspirators kept up the mask of friendship till the last. 
Stephen was their guest at Lincoln shortly before the mid-winter 
of 1140; as soon as he turned southward to keep his Cliristmas 
court at London, they inaugurated their revolt by sciring the 
castle. It is an instnictive comment on the current ideas ol 
political obligation that their guilt was held to lie, not so much in 
their defection from the lawful King, as in their omission to send 
him a message of defiance, llebellion had censed to be a crime, and 
ail the carls of the northern counties, even those who owed their 
dignity to Stephen, began to waver in their allegiance. The King 

• S«« lh« E, H. svSL, ji. #jo. •'Tlie snareby of Supben'i cetpi". M'- 
KoBnd, GiefftfJ ^ AfMS/eOb.tsXeaadiScteBt vww. 
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returned without delay and laid «cj;c to Uiicoln cnstle ; but the 
ftnidal amtin^nta which pithcml nt hh summons were lamentably 
small ; e»cn with the help of the Hreton and Fleming mercenaries 
whom he brought, he had no hope of succeeding except by a 
blockade. Meanwhile the Earl of Chester had gone to the west 
in search of help; and, on February 2, a great host led by the 
hjirl of Gloucester appeared underthe walls of lancoln. Stephen’s 
advisers urged him to remain within the city until rcinforccmcnU 
should arrive; but Ire insisted on delivering a pitchcil liattle with 
his inferior forecs, Defeat was a foregone conclusion. His feudal 
levies broke at the first cliarge; the foreign mercenaries forsook 
him when Uicy saw his fortunes trembling in the lialancc. Deserted 
and surrounded the King would neither fly nor yield. A citizen of 
IJncoln handed him a Danish axe ; with tins he kept his enemies 
at bay until it was shattered in hts hand, 'rben, as he still fought 
on wlUi his two>handcd sword, a stone hurled from Itchind felled 
him, and he was oterpowered. With his capture the b.attle, and 
to all appearance his reign, were at an end. Ttie lou of life on 
either tide was small. Not more than a hundred knights were 
kilted. The dlircns of IJncofn, who had espoused the cniisc of 
Stephen, were the chief tuncrers; many of them were drownetl in 
Uie Wllham as they attempted to irgntn the walls; the rest were 
hunted down and manocr^ “like sheep” by the mounted men- 
at-arms.* 

Stephen was taken from Lincoln to Dristol cnstic where he was Matiiaa 
not only kept under the strictest guard, but even loaded 
cliaias, either as on additional humiliation or to increase the dilll-ine Clergy 
cuUy of escape. Ilis cause collapsed witliout a further e/Tort; his 
supporters submitted to the EmpnNs with an alacrity which sug- 
gests that they had for some lime been weary of a losing cause ; 

David of Scotland set the example, well content to hold Uie 
northern shires from a sovereign who was hU kinswoman. The 
Normans, abandoning all hope of Stc|>hcn’s restoration, oflered the 
Duchy for the second time to fab brother; and Theobald, although 
no longer to be tempted by the bait, thought he could not help 
Stephen better than by asking tiiat the King should be relea.«cd 
in exchange for the surrender of the I>uchy. No doubt the offer 

< The best aceountt are in W. Malmeab., II. If., !| jS B. John of Hexham. 

I la. Hen. Hunt., fp. t6S ft. Ordetic, v., 127. Gftfa. 70 IT. 

C» 
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would luive been accepted by Geoffrey of Anjon if it b-id not been 
coupled with a stiptiUtioa that Theobald should have Tourainc w 
a compensation for his claims; but this condition was enough to 
prevent the negotiations from going further. Normandy had still 
to be conquered by the House of Anjou ; bat in England Kent 
was the only district which held oat for Stephen. Here hb Queen, 
Matilda of Boulogne and ^Villlam of Ypr^ the captain of his mer- 
cenaries were endeavouring to collect a new army ; but their efforts 
were fni-'trated by the defection of the legate and the dorch. 
Henry of Winchester, within a few weeks of his brother’s capture, 
allowed Matilda to enter the aodent capital of Wessex in triumph, 
and placed all his inffuesee at her dispcsaj on condititm that he 
should have the first place In her counsels and the control of all 
ecclesiastical patronage.* Fire weeks later he summoned a council 
of the clergy to ratify his prombea. Tbe assembly met at Win- 
chester and, on the first day of tlie proceedings (April T), delated 
with dosed doom ; on the morrow the I^te in a public oratioo 
signified their decision to the people. The dergy, he said, bad been 
justified in crowning Stephen, for Matilda had delayed unieasoo- 
ably before coming to assert her title. But Stephen had hroken 
the |irombcs on which he was elected. He had imprisoned bUbops, 
be 1^ otherwise oppressed the church ; he had not given to ^e 
realm the good pence which be promised at bis coronation. Tbere- 
fore the dergy, to whom it specially appertained to elect and 
con.secrate a sovereign, had transfened their allegiance to the 
Empress.* In rajn a deputation of the Londoners protested 
against this resolution and demanded the release of Stephen. They 
were told that their tru,t in Stephen was misplaced and dismissed 


* Oitta, 75 - \V. Sbtilda’i charts la OUnonbcir. 
ton,U 44-. ftouBd, 0.a*U^ !*• 37* 

* NothinE in ihe of ■ pcralw «l«etioo eia be Jroin the anthontiei. 

MaiHi w»« rroclijnied Lady o( CnEUnd at Wmehots by the 13i»h£>r on March 
j(W.MiJm.). Thit wai a ycTMinal uanaacbon the Bithm arcbefor n.macUatd 
ba rsaonal aihefvtua. The clecOsi Of AprJ y J ma nude br a rweJy Osteal 
-a detenbrf The aiEn-Crance of the title ’• 


elettloo and denoted an eletSrre htlei S^lsareason 'ii woe .v' 
h tDcani " Recent The inttancs wtieh Dr. RSeais eoetn foe thi» Uiewy >• 
cJoaive ayaiOM it, Henry FiuEarfn** was eetocaieed by Stephen aa "OsBins*" 
tts*: ^ ■'*"'7 *?*.? acaee Recent; thn ia by bis cotnestioa with 
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without further cerrmonj. In two mnnthi lime the Lontloncrs 
rT[>enlc<! of their loTnlt^' nn<l MaIiMa wAt Able to taVc uji tier 
rc^Wcnce nl \V«lmimler (e. June 20). 

Hut already her own fault* of character had undermined Uie Matildi'i 
foiindatioai of her [owci. We are Awured by the panegyrist 
llcitry of Winchester that the bishop’* aubmLuion to Matilda was 
A fei;^!^) one, made in tlic intrmt* of his broDjcr. It forms more 
likely that he was estranf^I by the Iiarshne** with which the 
Empress proceedwl ajjainst the friend* of tlus fallen kin^. 'lliose 
who h:ul olTcred their tubmUaion met with a cold reception at her 
court. The pntnl* of b'fepljcn whether to /ajuien or n'Ii;;fou.s 
house*, were indiscriminately cancelled; in vain the le^jate.the Kinp 
of Scots, and the 1^1 of Gloumter, pleaded for some diow of 
clemency. Matilda scarcely dci;^ed to honour the remonstrances 
of these, her principal tupporteni, srilh a hearing- She showed 
herself no teas autocratic tlson her father, but infinitely less* dlv 
erect, llie Lnnd<incr* were Use first to >how their rc'cnlmcnl: 

Since the accession of Stephen their corjiorate spirit bad ricscloped ; 
and they liad recently taken the step, completely novel in England, 
of formiu;; a commune, on the French pntterD, administemi by 
eleslive ina;;utrates. llie Empress, on her entry to the city, do* 
mandeii a talla/je from them, io spite of their repmenbitions liiat 
they had been taxed beyond endurance by the King; and refused 
to allow them any greater privilege* of self-government than they 
had cnjoycti in Henry’s time. The offendetl citizens rang their 
bells, docked to arms, and callle<l forth to attack Matilda In her 
palace; the Emprew and her suite, who heard the tumult u they 
were sitting down to dinner, hod barely time to procure horses and 
to fly l>crore the mob arrived at Westminster. Matilda tied to 
Oxford, deserted on the way by most of her following and in 
particular by the legate; while William of Ypr^s and the Quccu 
took possession of London in the name of Stephen.’ 

Immediately after leaving the Empress the legate opened aTbe siege 
correspondence with Stephen's partisans in I.ondon. ’Tire impress 
retaliated by a sudden march on \t^Dcbe]<ter. She brought witlt 
her the King of Scots, the Earl of Gloucester, and the whole of 
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her militaiy strength ; the legate wa^ obliged to shut himself op 
in Wolvesey castle, on the south ade of the dty, and abandon all 
else to her mercy. On July 31st the Imperialists entered IVin* 
Chester, and Imd siege to Wolvesey; the garrison offered a stoat 
resistance, firing those parts of the city which lay in dangerons 
pro ximi ty to the «aslle, and the legate fled to entreat the royalists 
for help. They made a prompt response with the result that the 
army of the Emprea found themselres, within a few weeks, cut off 
ftom all supplies and as much in the position of besi^ed as he* 
sixers. On September 14th Matilde began a retreat whirii the 
pTe!«ure of the enemy upon her rearguard soon conreited into a 
headlong flight. The Empress herself ne?er paused until, strapped 
in a horse litter and almost dead with fatigue, she entered the 
friendly walls of Gloucester. Her brother was taken prisoner in 
eorering her train from ptnsuit, and David of Scotland narrowly 
escaped the same fate. 

The royalbts were not without hopes of inducing the captire 
earl to fonwear his sisteris cause. He rereiTcd the mod tempting 
offen while be lay in prison, but refused them with a steadfastness 
which was all the more remarkable by contrast with the shifts and 
risanges of his fellow-barons. Since he could not be seduced from 
his loyalty be was exchanged for the King. The Empress had no 
choice in the matter, far the carl was the one hope of her cause. 
Dut the Kin^srelease was followed by a rapid increase in the number 
of his partisans ; and the clergy consented to lay aside their former 
quarrel with him. The rersatile legate held a synod at Westminster, 
on Docember 7th, in whidi be contrired to vindicate himself from 
the imputation of treachery, and the King from the old charge of 
infringing the church’s privilege. Letters in favour of Stephen from 
Pope Innocent were pr^uced and read before the synod. Stepbeo 
was once more rew^ised as King, and the supporters of the Em* 
press were threaten^ with excommantcation This wav the severest 
check which her cause had yet received ; in despair she appealed 
for help to her husband GeolTrey of Anjou. The request was 
carried by the Earl of Glooesster. He found Geoffrey engaged in 
the more eongcntsl work of annexing Normandy piecemesJ; the 
Count was hy no means inclined to sacrifice his own objects for the 
take of his wife’s crown. The utmost to which he would consent 
was that their eldest son, the young Henry of Anjoo, should join 
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Im mother; and Gloucester rttumed brin^^n;* the Iwj with him. 

The prevnee of 'he prince in Kn»land maile little difTcrence to the 
popularity of hh tnother’* caii*e; but it U irorthj of nollcc that 
hU itaj wan prolonged fur four yean and Uiat he thun received 
a corsiilcrabte part of hU education from I'lnglLnh teachers and on 
EnglLnh toil 

In Gloucesteria alaencc bin party bad luiTcred a rerere lonn.The 
Oifonl, which the flmprw Iiad taken for her headquarters, *'a-.^'*p^ei 
•uqirincil by Stephen in September, 1H2 ; and Matilda, aftei •«4* 
standing a siege of some weeks in the castle was forrrd to make 
a night*esca]>c leaving the garrison to efiect a surrender as last 
Uicy couhL 'ITie loss of this important strongliold left the Angevin 
party srtliout a chance of maintaining tliemselres in the 'Iliamcs 
valley and Uie eastern counties, ITiey fell hack upon the WesL 
For the future their elTorts were chiefly directed towards securing tiie 
Welsh marchci and the shires between the English and the Dristol 
Channels; while Stephen divided hts attention between raids into 
their country and eflbrts, lomcUmcs more and sometimes less 
successful, to reprcM treachery and iasubonlinatioo among his 
followea 

Tiie contempt !n which he was held by his own side is illus-OeeiTter 
trated by an incident which passes almost unnoticesl by 
chroniclers. Stephen had recently procured for bis son Eustaev 
tlie liand of tlic princess Constance, the sister of Louis Vll. 'ITie 
bride was brought to England about this lime by Matilda of 
Boulogne.* On their way Uiiough liondon they were apprehentled 
by one of Stephen’s chief sup|>orters, Gcoflroy dc Mandcvillc, the 
custodian of Uic Tower. lie allowed the Queen to depart, hut kept 
the prince«% with the intention of dcmaiuling a ransom, and was 
willi ditliculty compelled to give up his prey. It was the crowning 
act of audacity in a career wlitcb has justly been used os a tyjiical 
illustration of feudal ambitions and methods in this, the golden age 
of feudalism. Mandcvillc had inlicrited considerable territorial ia> 
flucnce in the eastern counties, and for that reason liad been pur< 
chased by Stephen, in 1140, with the bribe of the Earldom of Essex. 

* Kir. Round Infers from Oie namtive of Newbareh (Dk. I..| c) that the date of 
this outrage is to be fixed in Klarch Or Apsil, iteo. But the language of Newburgh 
leall/ pvea no clue to the dale. It must have been later than the oeuothal which 
look rlaee early in 1140; bow much later wc cannot lay. 
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On the defeat and capture of his patron he had joined the Empress m 
return for a confirmation of his earldom and the grant of additional 
privileges. Matilda made him enstodian of the Tower of London, 
and gave him the ofliccs of sherifTand justiciar, for himself and his 
heirs, in the shire of Esses. After the flight of the Empress from 
Windjester the carl returned to Stephen, who besides confirmmg 
Matilda's grant, added to it the offices of sheriff and justidar in 
London, Middlesex, and Hertfordshire. As the result of these 
transactions Geoffrey became the sole representative of the Crown, 
for fiscal and judidal purposes, in three counties and in the city 
n-bich was alnsidr beginning to be regarded as the capital. But, 
still ua«atUficd, be sold himselfa second time to the Empress, during 
her stay at Oxford. - This last act of treachery was probably de- 
tected when Oxford and the papers of Matilda fell into the bands 
of Stephen. Detected it was; smd the King for once proceeded to 
make an ezampld At a Grrat Couodl held at St. Albans in the 
autamn of 1143 Manderille, who had appeared without any sus* 
nieion of the evidence against him, was suddenly arrested as a 
traitors he was only released after be bad surrendered the Tower 
and all hb enstJes. That he ^ould be released at all is suiprising ; 
out the asme strange code of honour which pennitled a vassal to 
rclicl after due notice given, forbade a lord to seise the intending 
traitor by surprise. Stephen was obliged to consult the real or 
feigned scruples of his supporters, although the mbchiefconscquenl 
upon indulgence to so dangerous a conspirator might easily have 
b«n foreseen, MandevLUe was no sooner released than be flew to 
arms and defied the king. The earl bod at hb command a small army 
of mercenaries and desperadoes; with their aid be seized Ilam<ey 
Ahlwy and, evicting the monks, converted it into a stronghold from 
which he carried hU depredations far and wida lie sacked the 
towns of Cambridge and St. Ives, and the open country for miles 
round Ramsey was converted into a desm-t. No manor was wife 
from hb tenseries; hU men moved from village to village in dis- 
guice to mark down for iinprisoameat and tor^re all who had the 
means of paying a ransom. It was in rain that Stephen took the 
field against the robbers. Moving from fort to fort among the 
fens they continually eluded hu pursuit; Mandeville continued 
to l>c the pest of the eastern midUndt until a chance arrow cut 
short hbcarccrin the tummerof 1I4L IlbcnielLics haiw 
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immortah'scd in one of the best known pM«agcs of the English 
Clironicle. Yet to such a degree had feudalism debased the moial 
standard of Uic age that Mandcville found admirers, even among 
men of religion ; ' he was a good knight according to the standard 
of the d&y, and some pity was felt for him when he died under the 
ban of excommunication. 

The forces of feudalism were by no means crushed with the Stephen’s 
fall of Mondeville. The area subject to the Empress diminished, 
slowly and steadily under the stress of Stephen’s energetic opera- 
tions against outlying castles such as Farringtlon, But his subjects 
suffered less from the raids of the Angevins than from the depre- 
dations and tiic private wars of bandits who professed his cause or 
simply fought fur their own hand. It was impossible, in the face 
of such treacherous supporters, to succour Normandy, lloucn fell 
to Count Geoffrey in January, 1144; tlie Count of Flanders and 
the King of France came to his aid; and Arfiucs, the last Norman 
castle to fly Stephen's banner, surrendered in the lammcr 0/1145. 

The acquisition of the Duchy, though purchased by the cession of 
the Norman Vexin to King Louts, was more than an equivalent to 
the Empress for her English losses; ondStepben, none the wiser 
for his former experiences, chose this moment to begin a new and 
dangerous conflict with the Church. Formerly ho had quarrelled Stephen 
with the legate and the party who mode the immunities of 
clergy their watchword; now it was Tbeolxild and the party of Church 
monastic reform whom bo estranged. And behind these new 
opponents stood not only the official bead of Christendom, but 
also St. Bernard, who from bis cell at Clairvaux made and unmade 
Popes, branded the greatest tcachcra of the age as bci’etics, and 
was able, by tlie mere force of eloquence, to set the flower of 
French and German feudalism in motion against the assailants of 
the Holy Land. 

The wave of religious enthusiasm which swept over Europe in 
the first half of the twelfth century bad long since crossed the 
Channel and invaded England, Years before Stephen’s accession 
its eflects had been seen in the growth of new religious houses, the 
rising arrogance of ecclesiastical courts, the general inclination to 
make the court of Rome a supreme tribunal for all cases which 

‘ See the extract fron, the Chronicle of tbe Hel 7 Croti of Walthun, quoted b;r 
Round, a. tU Hf., p. JX J. 
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could bj any stretch of logic be classiSed as spirituoL SL Bernard 
had long vatchcd the English moTement, in which his order took 
80 prominent a part, with a solidtous eye. He crared to see men 
of his own school in the high placet of the English church ; and 
it was a sore blow to him when, upon the death of Archbishop 
Thurstan, a connection of the King, by name William FitsHerbert, 
was thrust into the see of York, for which the reformers had found 
a worthier candidate in Henry Murd.oc, the ahbot of the new house 
of Fountains (1141), Theobald refused to take any part in the 
consecration of the royal nominee. St. Bernard more than once 
pressed the Papacy to cancel the election and nominate Henry 
Murdac.* In 1147 the reformers got their way; a council, held 
at Parts by Eugenius III., a pupil and derot^ follower of St. 
Bernard, declared in favour of the Abbot of Fountains, The 
King refused to accept this dedsloo, and it soon came to on open 
quarrel between himself and the rcforroeni. 

St. Bernard’s power was at its height This was the year of 
the departure of the Second Crusade when Europe was astounded 
at the spectacle of a King of France and an Emperor marching as 
allies to the Holy Land, and had not yet learned from their failure 
to doubt the infallibility of the monitor whom they obeyed. In 
England not less than on the Continent the appeal of St Bernal 
found a responsive echo. A fleet of ICO vessels recruited in part 
from Flanders and the Rhineland, but mainly from the south and 
east of England, gathered at Dartmouth to aail for Portugal and 
aid Alfonso 1. of Portugal in the siege of Usboa Some of the 
English pilgrims were hardy buccaneers from Southampton, Has- 
tings, and the Cinque Porta, who had already served in similar 
enterprises from the love of adventure or the hope of booty, and 
were ready, at the slightest provocation to forsake the Crusade for 
piracy. But the greater part were seolots, who bod joined the 
crusade from sheer conviction, aod who cheerfully subjected them- 
eelves to the severest militjuy and moral disdpJine in the interests 
of a holy cause.* Such was the spirit of the third estate. It 
shared, to some extent, even by the baronare; of whom not a 

lS«c lettet Cfoleiiing Srsiiut CcWstlnt's rtsolT* ta efre Filinebctt 

■ hewing (0«. i., e. ‘ 

• See 0*i«iti, D* LfM^omtad (printed in the KoU Serie*. Meniev. 

of Rrchvci I., p. Csl>v.(. Orate 11^ IM. 
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few, formerly notorious for their depredations in the civil war, 
quitted England to march with the main crusading armies. It 
need not then surprise us that the Papacjr and Bernard felt secure 
in taking up the glove which the King of England had thrown 
down to them, 'fhe English clergy were summoned to a Council Council ol 
held at Uheims (March, 1148) that they might assist in censuring n^s ' 
Stephen’s conduct. lie was able to prevent them from attending ; 
but be would have been excommunicated in their absence if be had 
not been saved, in spite of himself, by the intercessions of Arch- 
bishop Theobald. ITie Primate eluded the vigilance of Stephen’s 
coast-guards and, crossing the Channel in a crazy fishing smack, 
arrived at Rheims in time to obtain a respite from the Pope. The 
reward was a sentence of banishment, as a result of which Theobald 
remained in exile on the Continent for some months after the council. 

But the King found that 'Pheobald’s cause was one with which all 
English parties sympathised; before the end of the year it was 
necessary to let the Archbishop return is peace, and resume his 
lawful place as the tlist adviser of the Crowa Theobald’s victory 
y/aa the more striking because be bad been opposed by the bishops ; 
and it bred in Stephen’s mind a deep-rooted suspicion of the Papacy, 

In 1150 when C^inal Paparone appeared, bringing palls for the 
archbishops of Ireland, he was refused a safe-conduct through 
England, and thought it advisable to make his journey by way 
of Scotland’ 

A few years earlier Stephen could not have afforded to show potition 
this independence. But the Angevin cause was losing ground apace. 

Earl Robert of Gloucester died in 1147, leaving no one to take his P»rty, 
place as the leader of the Empress’s English supporters. Matilda 
lo>t hope and returned to Normandy within a few months of her 
brothers death. 'Hie task of rallying her friends for a new struggle 
was left in the hands of the young Heniy of Anjou, who had left 
England in December, 1146, but returned os his mother’s repre- 
sentative in 1149.’ The princes prospects of success were small. 

‘ For the Council and for SiCFfaen’e relations wiOi Rome it this lime see the 
Hisloria Ponli/taltt in Perts, S.S. x» , pp. 515-539. so 4 the Kite hiaUuhiad in St. 

Bernard's works, L, e. 688. Theobald had long bem on bad terniiwith the King 
and a ptotSgS of the Holy See. Bernard, i., & 197. Theobald's letter to 

Adrian IV. in John of Salisbury's Epiitolat, 1., p. 38 fed. Giles). His journey to 
Rlicims in Gervsse, I., 133. 

'For the supposed visit of Ifeniy to England in 1147 tee Mr. Hewlett's preface 
ta the Gettu. author of the Giila it 
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Though Stephen had hy no meam succeeded in restoring the fiscal 
macfainerv of Henir L, even in those shires which bad been con- 
Btotently loyal, h'ls sherifis and his Jaw-<ourts were recognised by the 
law-abiding.’ Except on the shores of the Bristol Channel and in 
the Welsh marches the men of the Empress were reduced to the 
defensive and blockaded in castles far apart. The King's friends 
were disloyal ; the peace was insecure ; but both sides were equally 
exhausted, and popular sympathy was on the side of Stephen, as 
being the candidate in possesrion. Supported by a mere handfiil 
of English barons Henry had no other course but to make Urge 
sacrifices for the friendship of the King of Scotland. He pledged 
himself to confirm Stephen’s grant of Cumberland and Northumber- 
land ; be salved over the feud whi^ still subsisted between David and 
Ilanulf of Chester by promising to the ear! the enormous Honour 
of Lancaster as a solatium for Carlisle But even these grants could 
not secirre an army for the IVince ; St^ihen outbid him with the Earl 
of Chester, who held the key of the situation; and Henry returned 
to France to administer the Dudiy of Normandy, which bad been 
conquered by !iis father in bis name.* T*he death of Coont Geofihey, 
in 1151, threw upon Henry’s shoulders the whole burden of the 
Aogevia Inheritance; and imniediatelyafterwardscame theomrrUgr 
of the joung ruler to Eleanor, the heiress of Aquitaine and divorteil 
wife of Louis VII, which entailed a feud with Pnmet* All things 
worked together to make Stephen's position more secure, and he 
entertained hopes of bequcaUiing the fcingdu’p to his son, Eustaca 
Stephen But in the execution of this plan be had to reckon with the 
S An*u^ Church. 'ITic only way of giving Eustace a valid title seemed to be 
tecon- Uiat of (irocuring his coronation in hU fatber't Ufe-time. But the 
cikJ. xjj power of crowning him lay with the ftimate, a firm supporter ol 
Rome and mortally offended by Stephen’s attitude in the matter 
of the see of YorL Stephen sacrificed his candidate to dynastic 
considerations and recognised Henry Murdac as the Archbishop 


iiiKUie.i in (tc 4 a<c sed it rtallx arcakta; of the viait ef 11^9 Sir Jasiea RsnU} 
tt&rau it47U>e viut nttxll ta pn onCer uji by the CoBUntatof of the 
it/pxn (p. jMl- 

■hec Sit. Howlett'a pcbecto CSreucZn etc., ret ih Rat. at 

to tie tonfaaed atata of the aiMtal jwretmneos aee C. L. Tmei In 
•f rr. rfiif. S«, aii,p 117 (New Senea). 

'On lie neicoiiauona of Kanaif with Hmnr end with Stephen aee Ut. ftacf 
|<»r*r in E. H. H.. x, p. 87. t have enesned Ur. Roond'a clionolocy. 

^ *11(9. Ilont, p. as}. Ceresae, 149. R.de Uonu, p. ifij. W.Ntabnr.l* 
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of the northern province. It was a useless concession. The Papacy 
remained inexorable and forbade the English bishops to hallow 
Eustace on any terms whatever. The Papal injunction was loyally 
obeyed. In fact it was issued at the instigation of Archbishop 
TTieohald, and Theobald carried with him the national clergy, 
who after many waverings had at length decided in favour of the 
Angevin cause. For the fourth time in eighteen years ecclesiastical 
feeling had settled the fate of the Crown, In spite of the danger 
which menaced his continental dominions, Henry of Anjou was 
emboldened to make a fresh attempt on England (1153). He 
could bring with him only a small force, 140 knights and S,000 
foot-soldiers. But no more were necessary. As soon as the prince 
had shown, by the capture of Malmesbury and the relief of Walling- 
ford, that be was a leader of ability, the midlands, so long loyal 
to Stephen’s cause, began to waver ; the great barons hastened to 
pay their court to the rising sun. Tire death of Eustace (Aug., 

1153) deprived Stephen of all desire to prolong the hopeless struggle. 

He allowed Theobald to open negotiations on his behalf; in Treaty of 
the autumn dellnite terms were arranged between the parties. 

The most important were that Henry should be recognised as 
the heir to the Crown, Stephen’s private estates being reserved 
to his surviving son, William, Earl of Surrey; that Henry should 
do homage to Stephen and cause bis adherents to do the 
same ; that Stephen’s followers should do homage to Henry, re- 
serving that which they owed to the King; and that the King 
would consult with Henry in all the busine^ of the realm. It was 
furthermore agreed that the mercenaricH of both sides should be 
dismissed, and that the uniicensetl castles, of which there ate said 
to have been 1,115, should be destroyed ; so at least the chroniclers 
assert, though nothing is said upon these subjects in the ofHcial 
text of the treaty; and the chroniclers are borne out by the acts 
of Stephen’s last few months of goverament* As at the tiraty of 

’ K6»»lefi»of opinion thas ihe Carla Ccnmnliontimy/hich i» given m iheFotdira, 
i,, p. tS, doei not contain tbe wbole <rf Ihe terms arranged at Winchester. This ii 

E tobable enough ; for the Carta Ccriftnlionntt relates entirely to the future relations 
etween Stephen and Henry; and there were other questions to be settled. Itii 
however unlikely that, if the Prince was to govern as^ Regent in place of Stephen, 
this wouid not have been mentioned in the Carta. Diceto ascribes this position to 
Henry but wrote after the event ; and we have no proof that he does more than 
express roughly the situation which be conceived to follow upon the conclusion of 
the tiea^. John of Hexham is our best authority for the statement that the prince 
became regent; but even John is habitoally inaccurate. Robert de KTonte and 
Gervase say nothing of a regency created ht Henry’s favour. RSssler't theory U 
due to hit anxiety to show that the title iToasiiisa, assumed by Henry in 1152, meant 
■•Regent” (Rasslet.pp. 403,431), 
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Alton in 1101, so now, the contending claimants for the crown bad 
recognised in feudalism thdr common enemj. The credit for im- 
pressing this view ujion the Count and the King belongs to the 
national clergy; but tlie prahe doe to the clergj- would be greater 
if they had played the part of medlaton some ten or 6fteen years 
earlier in the struggle. Apart from Theobald the leaders of the 
Church were either timorous or too narrow-minded to look at the 
struggle in its bearing upon national welfare; and Theobald was 
long in shaking himself free from the tie* of gratitude to Stephen, 
and in rising to the responsibilities of his position. Perhaps even 
Theobald would not have been moved to mediate unless bis re*nt- 
tncnt liod been stirred against Stephen by the King’s violence to the 
bishops and his defiance of the authority of Rome, The Church 
hwrf acquired in the course of the last half-century an influence 
which its ablest representatives were incapable of managing for 
the best interests of the nation. There is little cause for accusing 
Henry IL of ingratitude towards the clergy, 

Ceith of Scarcely a year after the settlement of the succession Stephen 
tiM***"’ II In the last months of bis life he J>ad done 

•omething to scotch the many headed monster of feudalism and to 
atone for twenty years of wasted energies. But be bed shown hinv 
sclf unable to work on friendly terms with the supptantcr of hb 
son ; and Count Henry had retired to Normandy to wait until the 
old King’s d<.-ath should give him a free hand in England. Stephen 
did not die too soon. Admirable as a knight, respectable as the 
lord of a small flef, he had been pushed by ambition into a pasition 
whidi would have tasked the ablest statesmen of the age. 'Pno 
simple to anticipate intrigues, too scrupulous to destroy the root 
from which they sprang, too vacillating to crush tliem when they 
began to take cfTcet, he failed alike in {wocc and war. Among all 
our mcdiesal sovereigns none owed his title in so real a sense to the 
election of the nation ; few showed themselves more intwfwble ; ni>oe 
was a grralcr curse to the nation. One purpo-c, and that ignobly 
he eflVctually served, , IH* reign furnished a warning, never to be 
forgi'llen, against the evils of an uncurbed feudalism, and prepared 
public opinion to accept the drastic centmlisation of Ileiur 11. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE OLD ORDER AND THE NEW 

T he favourite art of any age is the best clue to the spirit of Angtth 
the age; it is significaat that architecture engrossed theJJj^^ 
artists of the Anglo-Norman period. Painting and sculpture, tecture 
essentially imitative in their nature, depend for success upon a tine 
perception of nuance in colour, contour, and proportion. In this 
faculty the age was wanting; it was pleased with simple hues and 
the mdefinite repetition of a simple pattern; it had not studied 
nature ; it was more concerned with ^e soul than with the body. 

Rut in architecture the best minds found a satisfaction for some of 
their profoundest feelmgs ; for their love of the mysterious and the 
massive; for their inveterate tendency to denote unseen realities 
by a concrete symbol ; for the sense of brotherhood in an imperish- 
able society; for the desire to testify their faith by some materia] 
contribution to the resources of the Church. So churches sprang 
up broadcast; cathedrals for the dioceses, minsters for conventual 
communities, chapels and parish churches for the poorest country 
manois. 'He architects expressed in stone and mortar what they 
conceived to Ife eternal truths. Incidentally and unconsciously they 
revealed the peculiarities of tbrir own age and nationality. These 
buildings remain like the fosril skeletons from which geolo^sts 
divine the features of an otherwise forgotten stage of life. From 
the churches alone we might infer the presence of a conquering 
race. Ground-plan and ornament alike carry the thoughts of the 
spectator beyond the Channel and across the Alps; the foreign 
influences are palpable ; the breach with the past of English art is 
violent and sudden ; the absence of a transitional stage denotes 
that we are dealing with an importation, not with a natural de- 
velopmaoh. At tha same, time the naw acchUeats, th o ugh im- 
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migrants, ore obviously at thw ease. They build slowly, solidly, 
for unlKim generations. They show the interest of a settler in 
the conditions of the land which they have overrun. They form a 
school, with developing traditions; they are not ashamed to go 
their own way ; they make a style which is not purely Norman any 
more than it is Saxon. The founders of the school work in the 
spirit of military engineers. TTieir churches are like fortresses, plain, 
severe, with walls ot nibble or roughly jointed ashlar; with nanow 
wintiows, heavy portals, and a keep-like tower at the extremity or 
centre of the fabric The second and third generations show a pit>* 
giussjve tendency to innovate upon the ancient ground-plan, and to 
conceal brute mass beneath a veil of chiselled ornament From the 
colossal austerity of Winchester and St. Albans the style advances 
till we reach the sumptuous decoration of Peterborough and the 
Bristol Chapter-house; and In becoming more splendid it unbends. 
It falls into harmony with the English atmosphere and landscape; 
It is odomed with frescoes, baa-reli'cfs, mouldings, the work of Eng- 
lish craftsmen who co-operate^ we feel, os much for the honour of 
the native saints and for the pleasure of a native congregation as 
to earn the wages of an alien lord or prelate. From the parish 
churches alone, with their quaint and homely ornaments, we odght 
infer the gradual reconciliation of the rulers who built with the 
ruled who worshipped in the building. 

FoienoC Four reigns, covering less than a hundred ye.ors, all hut oh- 
literated the distinction between the Norman conqueror and his 
English subjects. Here and there a noble might be found, esen in 
the days of Henry I., who openly avowed his contempt for English 
ways end lingllsh lineage ; here and Ibcre a complaint of “ French 
tyranny is nvUed by the sons of the men who fought on Harold’s 
side at Senloc. But the ordinary Norman, whether knight or hur- 
gjnts, quickly accommodated himself to the prejudices of bis adopted 
country ; and, when the disgrace of Scnlac bad been cancelled by 
the triumph of Tinchebrat, the ordinary Englishman was n-signed 
to tbe new onler; or even contended that it was not new, and that 
the Norman dynasty were the rightful heirs of Alfred, AlheUtan 
and F/lgor. In all classes, except tbe highest, mixed marriage* 
became an every -day occurrence;* nor was it easy to distinguish at a 
glance between a Norman and an English household. Ihe saintly 
‘OxSeiic, U.,ai4.aa4. W. Ilslawsb.. O. A., Ui., tS * 4 ]-^ 
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bishop Wulfstan was accounted English of the English. Yet 
Wulfstan maintained a train of knights and was served at table, 
in the Norman fashion, by pages who had entered his service to 
leam the usages of chivalry. The one feature that stamped bis 
housekeeping as English was a conviriality which his foreign 
brethren thought immoderate and insular. Though temperate in 
his own potations the Bishop piolonged his entertainments from 
high noon to sunset ; and he remained at table to keep his guests 
in countenance, passing the cup himself but watching to see 
that others were not stinted.* In this as in more important matters 
Wulfstan showed himself exceptionally conservative. Even the 
vices of the English wei-e soon laughed out of good society. Now 
and then the pride of race revives in a moment of excitement, or is 
suggested by a legal formula. The Yorkshire barons, at the battle 
of the Standard, are invoked by their leader as " unconquerable 
Normans” and bidden to remember Senlac; the writs of Henry I. 
and Stephen are frequently addressed to their subjects “French 
and English ”, But the work of Henry I. bad made the distinction 
almost meaningless ; between those whom the Uw regarded as equal 
there could not be any profound inequalities ofsocial status. Yet the French 
assimilation of the two races proce^ed otherwise than might have of 
been espected from the past history of the Normans. 'Ibey had Bni'iish 
been the pupils of the Frank; but they became the teachers of^*'*'^ 
the Anglo-Saxon. For two centuries after Senlac the social usages, 
the dress, the language, of the English upper classes were entirely 
Flench. Henry I., who knew the English tongue well enough 
to dispute about sac and soc and infangthief, talked nothing else 
but French. He, no doubt, was educated on the Continent. But 
Henry II. also was unable to talk English ; and he was educated 
by an Englishman on English soil. English was admitted in the 
law-courts, but only upon sufferance for those who could not plead 
in French or Latin ; for social purposes the tongue of Caedmon and 
of Alfred was altogether inadmissible. It could hardly be other' 
wise since the English tongue had differentiated into dialects so 
various that the Yorkshireman was nnintelligible to a native of 
the western shires. Ibe north and south communicated perforce 
through the medium of a foreign language. English was some- 
times beard in the pulpit. In the days of Henry IL the great 
> W. Malmob., G. P., p. aSi, fU* Ru, {J 2, 8, 16. 
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Abbol Samson of SL Edmund* endeared himself to country ron- 
grcgatioas by hi* Norfolk brogue. Bet preachers who aspired to 
the fame of elorjuettec talked French or Latin. English was sup- 
posed to Iw incapable of expressing any bat the simplest idea*.’ 

The The influx of French ways and fashions led to a consideraWe 

simplification oflhc social hierarchy. The English-speaking peasant 
'^r*' was separated from his French-speaking landlord by a gulf which 
made the difTerencca of statu* between the slave and villein, the cottier 
and freeman and socman, srarccly worth consideration. The free 
and unfrec peasants were popnlarly Uhclied with the common name 
of villeins ; and the Jaw toanoflen than not attempted to treat the 
various dcgtxx** of men thus catalogued as though they stood on the 
same level and were all destitute of dvil rights. Polite society 
despised the villein too much to be curious about bis right* or want 
of them. “ 0<IU anima mea terrot." says Walter Map, the satirid 
of court<irdea and the moutb|>iece of fashionable prejudice.* His 
spirit was shared even by the dtuens of the free town* who bad re- 
tained far more of English sympathies and customs tlian the feudal 
classes. Many towns claimed as their privilege that residence within 
their sralls for a year and a day conferred freedom on the serf of 
any lord. But this privilege was chiefly U5«d to protect the original 
burgesses aga'n«l antiquat^ dalms oo their persoar and propertj. 
The villein met with a cold reception if he endeavoured to »«tlle 
in a chartered town, lie lan the risk of being sarrendered to his 
lord before he had succeeded in prescribing for his freedom. Even 
when freedom was gained be would, if possible, be refused the 
burgess franchise. Tlie Church, as was natural for a landowning 
corporalion, showed no great desire to promote the custom of 
manumission. It is to the honour of Lanfranc and Anselm that 
they destroyed the institution of slavery by prohibiting the flsve- 
trade;* nor need we doubt the vtateraenl of Roger of Wendorcr, 
late authority though be is, that the Church in Stephen'* reign 
claimed for English sdltdn* the same immunity from the horror* ot 
dvil war which their continental brctliren already enjoyed under 
Uie Tmffa On the other hand the Church ailmitted that 

DO son of Tillcin parents might enter orders without his lord's 
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consent. This rule was one of the aviiae eonsuttudines which were 
embodied in the Constitutions of Clarendon, and it passed without 
a challenge from the Archbishop or the Rope. '1 he attitude of the 
upper classes towards the villein was more humane in 1154 than 
it had been in 1088. The villein was now generally admitted to 
deserve protection of life and limb. But he was tied to the soil, 
and liable to be bought and sold like any chattel ; in respect of 
civil rights he was left helpless as against his lord, nor was be 
allowed to rank as a free doomsman in the courts of shire and 
hundred ; while in the intercourse of daily life he was treated with 
chill contempt as a being hardly human.* 

On the other hand the distinctions between diHerent classes of(i) Gentle 
free men were less absolute in England than abroad. To a French 
or Flemish knight the citizens of the proudest communes were 
simply serfs who had usurped a lawless iiber^. In England we 
find a Gilbert Becket, a Norman of knightly rank, settling in London 
to make a livelihood by trade; and RtzStephen describes the 
Londoners and the youth of the King's household as tilting ami^ 
ably together on a fca.st>day.* It is true that the cbivalric ideal 
was beginning to influence the upper classes of English society. 

Already the severe probation of i^e aspirant to knighthood, the 
elaborate ritual which accompanied the ceremony of investiture, 
the duty of qnixotic generosity to equals and superiors, the passion 
for tournaments and pageantry, were combiiiing to make the daily 
life and interests of the military class something wholly different 
from those of meaner men.* But the first effects of chivalry were 
beneficial. It counteracted the brutal spirit which pervaded early 
feudalism ; and, while exalting the knight at the expense of men 
of peace, the code of honour insisted on the obligations of the 
knight to bis inferiors. It is an exceptional case, in Stephen’s 
leign, to find an adventurer like Geoffrey de Mandeville extolled as 
the mirror of knightly excellence ; a couple of generations earlier 
such an estimate of the man would have been unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted. The new spirit is accurately reffected by John of Salisbury 
who, in enumerating the duties of a knight, gives the first place to 

^Ltgti Henriii, ag { i; 43 | 2; 75 S3. Gift ofa villein abont 1148 in Cari. 
Glcueeil.,ii., e. 4. Writ to apprehend ftieiuve vifleine. CAren. dt Ramtieta, p, 212. 
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those of defending the Churdh and the poor. Etctj' knight «s to 
be, with regard to the defenceless, what only Emperors and Kings 
had been in a ruder soaal state. Thanks to these features, the 
earliest chivalric ideal did not impair the harmony of classes to 
such a degree as the degenerate chiraliy of the fourteenth century. 
The special pririleges of the knight were as yet admitted without 
discontent as l>eing the reward for spedal serrices.* 

Abseree In spite of dvil wars and the feuds of Church, Crown, and 
Earonage, the general framework of society in the twelfth century 
lent was stable and unshaken. Crown and Church and Baronage were 
rccogni<ed as necessary elements in the constitution; while each 
encroached upon the others there was no thought of a war of o- 
termination. Still less did the lower claves rebel against the complex 
hierarchy in the shadow of which they made their precarious gains 
and cxerdsed their modest privil^es. To whaterer rank of society 
we look we form the idea of a life which was free, careless and 
boisterously mirthful ; of men who were quick to pity and reliere 
misfortuae, but equally quick to put oupleasant memories behind 
them. The gaiety of the medler^ Englishman was as notorious 
as the fact that nature bad endowed him with a tail. His forti^ 
oitScs reproached him with a firrolity {leritas) which in their 
opinion contrasted UDfaToarably with the grarity of Frenchmen* 
ITie English were proud of this trait and of their country's reputa- 
tion as a “ roctTT " land. " Nowhere,*’ says a monk of St. Albans 
in a metrical description of England, ** nowhere are faces more joyous 
at the board, or hosts more eager to please, or entert^ments more 
sumptuous. By nature the Englishman is liberal; bis hand is 
always extended to the aged and bent ; he is nercr weary of giring." 
This genial buoyasey and good-fellowship were the product of 
medieval Christianity wori.ing upon kindly natures. Men whose 
belief in eternity was Tivid and umthaken could afford to make 
light of Icmpotal misfortunes; the tonviction th.at good and bad 
fortune were in no way due to human causes, but the working 
of an inscrutable providence, made them at once leas soUcitous 
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for their omi eartblj ambitions, and more compassionate to those 
who had dropped out of the race. The annals of medieval En;;- 
land supply many instances of men who turned their backs upon 
the woes and joys of a tran»toiy world, to find their peace 
in quiet meditation. Rut the masses went another road, rejoicing "Merry 
like children in their share of the goods of this life, and refusing to ^"s’*"** 
be permanently saddened by misfortune. To judge from the 
stray remarks of writers who are primarily concerned with graver 
subjects the daily life of common men was eminently mirthful. To 
William FitzStephen, the lawyer and politician, with his keen eye 
for the realities of the world in which he lived, London is above 
all things a city of festivals and recreations. He glows with pleasure 
in describing the sports of the Londoners ; the cock fights and the 
football matches of the school-boys; the archery matches, the 
foot-races and the water tournaments of the young men; the 
skating for which the whole city turned out in h^ weather. All 
these things are to him and to the Londoners, as he knows them, 
far more important and interesting than the knotty questions 
of politics. Ecclesiastics, whose natural tendency was to treat 
as vanity everything that was not business or religion, have tbe 
same tale to tell, though they deplore, as in duty bound, tbe follies 
which they chronicle, The poUte society which they admonish 
or denounce is composed of men who give their whole minds to 
festivab and shows and spoits; whom no decrees of Popes and 
Councils can wean from their passion for the mimic warfare of the 
tournament; who delight in all the ritual of venery, and cannot 
brisk a stag without flourishes from an orchestra of boms and 
trumpets; who will spend hours in laughing at the tricks of jugglers 
and the tales of minstrels, or failing human entertainers will divert 
themselves with apes and parrots ; who exult and quarrel and 
gesticulate over a game of chess or dice as though a kingdom were 
at stake. Dress is a passion and manners are a fine art with the 
man of fashion as described by Neckam and John of Salisbury. 

He carries a fortune on his back : be is ^y in all the colours of 
the rmnbow ; even bis horse is decked with curiously broidered trap- 
pings, with gold and silver harness- In conversation he claps his 
hands, waves his arms, gesticulates, or for variety talks upon his 
fingers. At one moment he struts like a peacock, at another he 
blusters like a game-cock. The description reads like that of a 
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Neapolitan rather than an Englidi gentleman.* And as it a in 
courts and castles so is it in the Tillages of the remotest shires. 
A pilgrimage to the shrine of the local saint is the occasion for 
boundtess jollity; the crowd which prostrates itself before a relic 
carried in procession has hardly risen from the ground before it 
b roaring with laughter at the scurrilities of a buffoon.* No figure 
is more common or more welcome on the country-side than the 
jongleur with hb harp and hb performing animals. Every saint’s 
day b a holiday ; every holiday b celebrated with a banquet in the 
guild-house which even the smallest of upland parbhes maintains.* 
Among both high and low we hear of ennui ; we hear of asceticbm 
which b repelled by thb toad and never-ending jollity ; and now and 
then, in some unexpected comer, there b a flash of the faith which 
removes mountains, an outburst of that zeal which may found 
a moBastery or create a sect of heretics, or drive children and 
Ulitente binds to talce the cross and start out for Jerusalem. But 
over and under gloom and zeal, discontent and aspiration, there 
runs the perennial current of mirth which b mondane, unrefined, 
sometimes even brutal. Even in monasteries there was cheerful 
living. On a certain Sunday the archdeacon Gerald Barri nine to 
Canterbury and was invited to dine with the monks in their refec* 
tory. He found the hall io a clatter with the passing of servants 
and rich viands to and fro; at the tables there was a babel of con* 
versation, and the brothers gesticulated to each other when the 
noise was too great for articulate speech. It was as good, or as 
bad, thought Gerald, as a stage-play. Hiere were no less than 
sixteen courses to the dinner; which set him thinLing of St. 
Swilhin’s house at Winchester, where the monks rebelled when the 
dinner was cut down to ten courses from thirteen. Good liquor 
ran like water at the feast; there was claret and cider; there *as 
mead, and pigment, a«»d mulbeny wine ; beer was of no account at 
Canterbury on a festal day. So nature, expelled with a fork, 
returned and asserted hctscU^ even in the strictest of medieval 
commutuUes. 
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Examine it where we will at the beginning of this period, Eng- iniei- 
Ush society was marked by a general want of earnestness or in-^nJ”^ 
tellectual life; the tide of the twelfth century renaissance had risen I'giou* 
high upon the Continent before it forced a way into these islands. 

But even in England the approach of a new age in thought and 
morals could be augured from the be^nning of the century. Side 
by side, but for the most part independently of one another, the 
pioneers of the intellectual and the religious movements made their 
appearance from abroad ; Englishmen, who had been trained in 
FVance, and Italy, returning with the harvest which they bad 
gleaned in exile; Frenchmen submitting to expatriation for the 
sake of preferment or of an ideal : most of them individually 
insigniiicant hut in the gross a portentous army of invasion. 

'Fhe less picturesque of the two bands, but from our modem English 
point of view the more significant is that of the scientists, literati, 
and lo^rians, who brought with them a new interest in nature, a 
more iscrirainating admiration for the literature of antiquity, a 
more scejitical and analytic school of speculation. At the court of 
Henry I. might occasionally be seen the figure of Adelard of Bath, 
the "English philosopher" who had travelled to Italy, Sicily and 
Asia Minor, in quest of scientific information. As the author 
of a dialogue, De renm eauaia, and as the translator of Euclid 
into lAtin, he bolds a definite though humble place among those 
who restored the intellectual contact of the west with the east, 
of medieval learning with ancient science.' The spirit which he 
kindled is seen in Uobert of Cricklade's laborious abridgment of 
Pliny’s Natural Hiatory ; times had changed indeed when learned 
theologians placed their knowledge of humanities at the service of 
the scientist Unfoitunately these allies were by no means content 
to serve science in a scientific spirit. Even natural histoiy was per- 
verted in their hands to serve as s vehicle for the illustration of 
moral precepts, such os Polonius lavished on Laertes. The pelican, 
the camel, and the crocodile were treated as types or allegories ' 
the wildest legends about natural phenomena passed unquestioned 
if they tended to edification. Truth is a mistress who disdains to 
accept a divided allegiance ; and the sciences languished in propor- 
tion as they were studied for an ulterior object. Medidne found a 
more favourable reception than the otheis ; to a cei-tain extent it 
had been studied in monasteries before it was raised to the dignity 

I For s further seeount of hie icientrSc work ace A. ft C. Jourdain, Klcierehtt 
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of a science. Salerno, tfce liome of doctors trained in the Greek 
tradition, was one of the places vtsited by Adelard of Bath ; thither 
or to Jlontpellier, which enjoyed a scarcely inferior reputation, 
many Englishmen resorted in this century for the study of medlcint 
But the techmcal jargon and the eitiaragant pretensions irith 
whidi they returned made them an inviting mark for satire.* The 
boundary line between science and qnackery was a faint one, and the 
genuine student suffered for the sins of the impostor. This was 
particularly the case with the study of the stars. In the popular 
mind astronomy and astrology were persistently confound^ } and 
while the orthodox allowed that the influence of the stars on human 
character and fortunes was capable of demonstration* they accused 
all astronomers of dabbling in the black art. Two successive 
bishops of Hereford, Robert of Lorraine (1079) and Gerard after* 
wards Archbishop of Y ork, earned a doubtful reputaUon by obsers ing 
the slats. Gerard was popularly reputed to have sold himself 
to the devil for the sake of forbidden knowledge. Exposed to 
such charges it u not wonderful that early English iciestisf* 
adopted an apologetic attitude, and claimed the merit of utility 
their rescatthes on grounds which would scarcely bear examinatioR. 

'Hie exercises of the liberal arts are useful for a more certain com* 
prehension of the Subjects which belong to theological spccutatioa”’ 
Such is the general tenor of the defence; though now and then we 
bear the plea that science u useful in this vale of misery because 
it teaches us how to live rightly in the midst of this perverse and 
wicked generation”.* 

AltJiough it lay with these investigators to begin that critirisf” 
SchoUrs received ideas which culminated in the fifteenth-century Renais- 
sance, their rircle of auditors was to be for a long time very limited ; 
and a greater impetus was given at this time to the development of 
learned studies by humanists who had been merely tnuned to ex- 
pound the Latin clasdes. At U»e end of the eleventh century Dw’n 
was the favourite resort of Englishmen with a taste for such learning ;* 
but later the palm of scholarship was disputed between Paris and 
Clisutna. Of Anglo-Norman scholars none are more attractive 
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than Hcrbeit Losing whose correspondence with his favourite 
pupils throws a flood of light on the range and methods of classical 
teaching in his day. Losinga was filled with admiration for the 
classics ; but he found it necessary to apologise for studies which 
were thought hardly compatible with his profession and rank. He 
compares himself to the cock in the fable who had found a pearl 
upon a dunghill ; even in the classics there were thoughts which 
deserved the attention of a serious mind.* But humanism did not 
long remain upon the defensive. Under the great teachers of the 
school of Chartres it became at once more scientific and more self- 
confident. John of Salisbury, the most learned scholar of his day, 
does not hesitate to claim for classical learning a superiority over 
the science of the lawyer or the dialectician.* The classics arc to 
him, no less than to the scholars of the Renaissance, a fount of 
wisdom and a school of morals. He would gladly have seen the 
classical cutriculum of Chartres, in which he had himself been 
trwed, adopted by all EogUsh schools.* Unfortunately bis hope 
was not to be fulfilled. At the time when be was completing Ids 
studies the enthusiasm for law and logic thrust back all other studies 
into the background. The translation of Aristotle’s Organon by 
James of Venice in the year 1128, and the publication of Grattan’s 
“ Concordantia Discordantium Canonum” about 1141, were two 
events which heralded an intellectual revolution. They indicate 
the triumph of the new studies. Henceforth philology was relegated 
to the grammar-school ; those who desired wealth and position took 
up the study of the Code and the Canons ; while the lover of know- 
ledge for its own sake threw himself heart and soul on the lore 
of Univei'sals and rsrttculars, and enlisted under the Realist or 
Nominalist flag. Of the students of civil and canon law it is un-Lauyos 
necessary to say much. Ihey were practical men whose studies 
were chiefly important in connection with political disputes of 
which we have spoken and shall speak again. The type of them 
is Thomas Becket, the busy oilidal and diplomatist, who qualifies 
fur higher stations by a year spent in the study of law at Bologna 
and Auierre. One serious attempt was made in Stephen’s reign to 
found an English school of law ; it was for this purpose that Arch- 
bishop 'ibeobald summoned the Mantuan jurist Vacarius to Eng- 
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Umd. But even Vacanus taught with an eje to the controveisies 
of the moment ; to defend ecclesiastical liberties against the un- 
just customs of the Crown, and to prore that these liberties were 
founded upon natural right and reason. Vacanus was silenced, 
and the books of the aril and canon law were proscribed. Though 
his texl-lxwk, the Liber Paupeniri^ was afterwards popular m 
Oxford, it was not until the reign of Henrj* 11. that this famous 
professor founded en English school.* We maj therefore leave the 
study of law, and turn rather to that of logic which mnie into 
England from the schools of Paris. The French capital, with its 
nascent unirersity, was at this time the recognised mlstres of the 
west in theology and the liberal arts, and produced in Abelard 
the greatest of medieval teariters in both subjects. 'Ihere were 
Englishmen among the pupils whom Abelard gathered round 
himself at the Mont SL Geneviiva* Even John of Salisbury 
came for a time beneath that potent spell, and though he 1)*'^ 
to witness and endorse the condemnatioo of his master’s heresies, 
could never speak of Abelard otherwise than with respectful 
miration.* John of Salisbury transferred bis attention in after hfe 
to other fields of study; but some of Abelard's English pupil* 
became, in their turn, profeasom of no mean reputation. Of these 
the most distinguished was 3faster llobcrt, who a;t up a school 
at Melon and counted among his pupils both Thomas Bccket and 
John of Salisbury; one of the first acts of Docket, when elevated 
to the primacy was to obtain the h* of Herefoid for his some- 
time teacher. Lea orthodox, hut far renowned for subtlety, wa« 
Master Adorn, surnamed “the English Peripatetic," who taught 
in tlie school of Petit Pont at Paris.* Of the paradoxes in which 
he delighted some examples have been preserved by one of his Eng- 
lish pupils. He had syllogisms to prove that whatever is known 
is unknown; that the greater number ia smaller than the lc^> 
that the same statement may he both false and true ; and many 
other such curious conclusicms.* These riddles Jiave ceased to 
interest ; they lost their charm even in the life-time of their author. 
But the importance of the new logic is not to be measure*! by the 
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ccccnlridlica of 5ls tcochcn. II wa* not entirely nor mainly con* 
ccrnctl with quibbles; it gave a vAluable training in the habits of 
onal^iis and dc/inition ; and if, when applied to the sciences, it led 
men to as many errors as true conclusion% the fault lay in the 
premises rather lh.sn the arguments. For acuteness of reasoning 
within narrow limits the medieva! logicians hare never l)ccn sur* 
passeti. ’rheir lives and their books are now a subject for the 
antiquary much more than for the historian ; but tlie broad 
results of their teaching arc written large on every jwigc of political 
and social history. 

It was incvilahlc that the new intellectual spirit should lead to 
the organisation of intellectual training. Rut in England new 
schools were founded by slow degrees. Those of which we hear 
were connected with cathedrals, monasteries, and parish churches; 
in an imjtortant town there were usually one or two 
secured by authority in the possession of an exclusive privilege 
which they jealously preserved, llic range of subjects which they 
professed to teach was limited; the schools were usually maintained 
with the puqwsc of training clerks. Iluildings for the school were 
supplied by the see ur religious foundation with which it was 
connected; but the master was usually paid by the fees of the 
Kholara, and if a boy received bis education gratis It was at the 
master's expense.* For the ordinary layman education was regarded 
os superfluous. Gilbert of Sempringhom took a different view and 
founded a school for all the boys of the parish which be served.* 
But the purpose of his school was quite as much to impose a quasi- 
monastic discipline os to form the minds of his pupils by instruction. 
Orthodoxy was not altogether hostile to education, but was always 
on the alert to quarrel with ** science falsely so-called”. St. 
Bernard went so for os to reprove an English Abbot for minute 
studies in the Old Testament. “Believe one who has tried,” the 
saint warns his mbguided friend, “yon will find more wisdom in woods 
than in hooks. IVccs and stones will teach you wbat you canaot 

> llashdaIl,i.,3S :il.,eoo. Grsntef Scerhenlothecathedral scbooUt Silisbury, 
Sarum C\arttn, p, 8. School st Wincimtcc, John of Sslitbury, £//., p. ii. 
Schools of London mentioned in a writ of Henry M Winchester, Round, Communi, 
p. It? ; described by PicsStepben, p. 4. For the schools of Huntingdon, Lincoln 
and Canterbury see Miss Bateson's article hi B. H, R., aviii., p. 713. The school 
ofThetfordin Herbert hctmgi’t Bf-f,, No. sxent Map, Df l/ugh, L, § io, iptiii 
Of the eagerness of villeins to obtain an cdoeation for their sons. 

* See the Lift by Miss R. Otahain, p. 4. 
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leaiij from anj master.”* In Shal^espeare's mouth the sentiment 
is profoundly true ; coming from a th^Iogian who was unusually 
indiflerent to nature it is nmply a plea for intellectual inerua. 
The Church as a whole was of Bernard's way of thinking ; hut the 
cross-fire of riral philosophic sdiools made it necessary that the 
Oxicrd armour}’ of apologetics should be overhauled. So arose at Oxford 
a school of commentators on the sacred texts. In the years 111 ** 
1121 we find a Norman theologian, Theolxild of Etampes, lecturing 
in Oxford, probably under the patronage of the canons of St. 
Fridesvnde, to classes of sixty or a hundred students. Shortly 
before the death of Henry I. we find that Theobald’s work ha< 
been taken up and continued by two English teachers, Robert of 
Crlcklade and Robert I’ullein. Both were pillars of orthodoxy. 
The former became prior of St Fiideswide’a The latter was highly 
prused by St. Bernard and rose to he a Cardinal and Chancellor of 
the Curia. The mention of these distinguished teachers in a tow^ 
which had neither wealth nor political importance to commend it 
as a place of residence, suggests the existenee of an organisso 
academy ; and it b certain that Oxford became, m the course of the 
next fifty years, the chief seat of clerical education, and the centre 
of an intellectoal activity whidi oveivtepped in all directions the 
limits imposed on the enrriculum of place by the ear!i»t 
teachers.* El«where than at Oxford there was higher teachinfS 
of a more or less systematic kind, in the reign of Stephen. At 
Canterbury, onder the legb of Archbishop Theobald, we even find 
the germ of a Univertity;* and in I^ndon wandering teachers of 
note found a welcome which proves that the four exbting giamnJ»r' 
•choob were insufilcieut for the rerjuirementa of the students 
congregated in the capital.* 

Tj,e 4Vhilc the pioneers of the intellectual movement made their w*.* 

the heart of Engibh life without attracting general attention, 
the monastic movement was a subject for universal remark and 
almost universal admiration. 'The new orders which originated at 
the end of the eleventh ai>d commencement of the twelfth century, 
as a protest agaitul the commonplace virtues and comfortable 

*S««rte(.T.E.IIorana>n£.i/.Jt.,«,.,n>.a4tS. A.O. Litt!«,a./..v^-^S»> 
Rubdan, U., p. 334. 

•UeberaanniaE.//. ^a!.,p.30S. •FiuStepbctt. p. 4. 
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rouUnt of the Hcncdictinw find Uie Clunldcx, cntcrw! England In 
the reign of Ilcnr^* I. Hnt cnme the ini«ionnrie» of the Norman 
order of SnWgnjr, fnundnl by St Vilnl of MortAiii (1112). ITicir 
carlleat Efigli^hhoiKc was ttint of rumrM(tl2I*7); fourteen othcre 
hail iK-cn foundwl by the year 1147 wlien Uie PaTignino merged 
thcmsclres in the Cistercian order.* 'llie CUtercians, whose second 
nbbott Stqihen Harding ( + I133X was an Englishman from Sher- 
borne, were naturally quick to follow the example of their Norman 
brethren. Their pioneers were a Kami of monks from I’Aumcine, 
in the diocese of Cliartres *ho founded an English house of the 
Cistercian rule at Warerley in 1129. A second mission, independ- 
ent of the first and des|vitrhed by St. Uenmni from Ciiurvauz, 
founded Ilies'aux nhliey in 1191-2, with the assistance of Walter of 
I>pec, a devout and wealthy Yorkshire Iiaron. in 1 1S2 a secession, 
from St, Mary's house at York, of Ilcnedictine monks who desired 
to live under the strict Cisterman rule, led to the establishment of 
Fountains. I’rom these tlirci; houses, ami from those of Tintcni 
(1131) and of WTiitland (1140), which owed their rl« to the bounty 
of the Welsh marchers, U«c Cistercian movement dilTuscd itself 
through the llritish isles.* It was most popular in the north of 
England where religious houses of an older date were sparsely 
distributed, small, and iasignidcant Dut sooner or later it alTccted 
every district; for it was the outcome of one of those mysterious 
and universal tides of enthusiasm which arc the most salient feature 
of mcdicral history. The monastic ideal touched a symjmtbctic 
chord in the hearts of men whose daily life was one prolonged ne- 
gation of the prindplcs on which monastidsm was based, Wilh'am 
of Malmesbury scarcely exaggerates when he says that there wu 
no wealthy man in England but thought shame of himself if he had 
not contributed to the building of a monastery. The Cistercians 
became rich through the gifts of the men who made and maintained 
the anarchy of Stephen's reign. They were countenanced and 
encouraged by Henry I., the roost unromantic and calculating 
sovereign of his age. 

To the extent of English sympathy vrith the monastic revival The Order 
the history of the Order of Sempringhiim U a striking testimony.* pljn'^am 
In origin it was purely English, founded by the son of a Lincohi- 

‘ For the Order ot Savigni aee B, H. tiu., pp. 063 IT, 

ss.TI.R.iV^iV.pp.tajn. sMiat^ Orahara. OQbrrte/ Sm^rinfkiuii./iuriin. 
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shire knight; its benefactors srere drawn from the English baronage; 
and all its bouses were established on English soil. 'ITie founder 
received a part of his education in French schools and was assisted 
by St. Bernard in the composition of bis rule. But his work was 
spontaneously undertaken, and with the object of satisfying a real 
need of English society, Gilbert of Sempringhara founded his first 
houses for the benefit of pious women who desired to turn their 
bocks upon Ihe world and jet were, for one reason or another, 
nnable to enter nunneries of the older rules. To the female com* 
munitics be added others of canons who were to act as chaplains 
and teachers ; and the manual work connected with the estates was 
entrusted to lay brethren of menial station who embraced the 
celibate life, sometimes from genuine enthusiasm, more often as an 
escape from villeinage or pover^. The first house of the new rule 
was built about 1131, and by the time of Stephen’s death no le* 
than eleven had been called into existence. The rule, revised by 
St. Bernard, was sanctioned by Eugenius III. in 1147, and within 
the next half century the Gilbertines acquired an honourable repu* 
tation for the ebrictacM of their divipline and the purity of their 
Uses. When the founder died (1189) in extreme old age the onlff 
contained 700 canons and 1,500 sisters. 

Tm- The order of Sempringham absorbed the merest fraction of the 

>lon ^ endowments which piety, or deference to the fashion of the hour, 
Htic lavished upon the monosticism of twelfth century England. Mo** 
Movement one hundred new foundations date from Stephen’s reign, and 
about'tbe rame number from that of Henry H.* It was the 
century of the ascetic. Vet in the meridian of success the shadow 
of reaction is discernible; prosperity begot abuses which became 
the mark of sUnging criticism. The seculan, with their jealousy 
of pretensions to superior holiness, the lawyers, with their chillier 
common sense and keen eye for the material motive, detected in the 
CUterciana some faults, less gross perhaps than those of the old* 
fashioned orders, hut not less odious or less corrosive of the inner 
life. Avarire was a common charge, llanulf Glanrill, the Chief 
Justiciar, said that never In the course of long experience had he seen 
more shameless forgeries than those by which the IMiite Monks 
were accustomed to strengthen a defective title;* nor were the/ 


> tlowtcU, CtnmitUt t/SUfkn, 
'CirsMai, Oftra, iv., >(4. 
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much more scrupulous in their pursuit rf legacies. Thej thought 
it no crime to remove a neighbours boundarj in the interests of a 
saint ; they depopulated thriving townships to enlarge their sheep- 
walks ; they approjmated the tithes of parish churches and had 
been known to use the sacred building for a shecpfold or a fuller’s 
shop. Not less circumstantial are the complaints of spiritual pride, 
“niey are proud of their pale faces,” says one writer, “and sighing 
is with them a fine art ; at any looment they are prepared to shed 
a flood of tears. They walk about with downcast heads and half- 
closed eyes. They move at a snail’s pace muttering prayers the 
while. They cultivate a ragged and dirty appearance, humbling 
themselves that they may be exalted.” ‘ ‘ITiere were in fact, within 
the medieval church, differences of ideal and practice as striking as 
any which can be drawn between the Laudian and the Puritan, the 
Anglican and Wethodist. The new orders were the Puritans and 
Methodists of the twelfth century. 

Modem criticism, regarding the movement from a social point 
of view, has detected other evils in monasticism. The religious 
lerival transferred no inconsiderable portion of the national wealth 
to corporations which claimed the privilege of special law courts and 
of a special law. To some extent it diminished the pi-oductive power 
of society, although it is true that the now orders were i^iefly 
recruited from the leisured classes.* It weakened the discipline 
of the national church, since the new raonasteiios were frequently 
exempted from episcopal control and subject only to the Pope. 
It entangled English churchmen in the ever narrower and more 
material conflicts of the Papacy and Empire. The Cistercians and 
kindred ordeis, it is true, rendered some services to economic pro- 
gress. They reclaimed waste lands, although their critics say that 
they only took the waste when nothing better was forthcoming. 
'They improved a number of useful arts and trades ; they did 
something for the preservation of the best books and the highest 
studies then accessible to Europe. But on the whole their activity 
was prejudicial to material welfare and their spirit hostile to the 

I John oi Salisbury, /’o(;'cra/<Viir.vii.. 9 ex. Cf. OirMvt, Sficulum Bccltsla/, 
and Map, Di Nagii, fnssim. The leaiinaony of Giraldus it the more remarkable 
because elsewhere be admiu the virluea of (be CUterciaoa {vi., 43). 

» Bot the lay-brothers of the Cilberline Order were largely drawn from the lower 
classes. Graham, Gilitrt of Stmfringha«, pp. so. 
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free play of the intellect.' While encouraging by precept and 
example a profuse and indiscrinunate charity they did more than 
any body of men before or since to sap the sense of social obltgahon, 
and the confidence in the posribilities of human societies, which are 
the cardinal virtues of the modem world and the only motive-spring* 
of progress. 

The There was however a bright side to monasticism. The glorious 

rnins, by which alone the great foundations of the twelfth century 
are remembered, bear the stamp of a noble serenity and soaring 
hope which we can admire even though its essence is to us a rid^e* 
Let it be granted that the position of the founders was paradosical 
and inconsistent; that they started from a position of extreme 
indiriduallsm and ended by merging themselves in an institution 
more narrow and cramping than any of those composing the social 
life from which they turned away ; that they postulated iodifler* 
enee to the goods of life as a fundamental principle for the guidance 
of the individual, and at the same time expect^ him to bigglet to 
canvass, to defraud, for the benefit of bis fraternity. The tneon 
sistency was gross, but failed to paralyse the irmer life, because »* 
was unconscious. The belief that the solitary walk with God u 
possible for man; the determination that no material obstacles 
should be allowed to stand between the weakest soul and God ; 
admission on the part of worldly men that there was a h^her Uh 
beyond their ken, which they should promote in others even though 
they despaired of attaining it in their own persons ; these are the 
feelings which dignify the movement ; and realising these we can 
admire without a shade of pity the violent smd almost theatrical 
scenes which they produced in the life of that day. ITie multi- 
tudes of weeping, praying, chanting, volunteers who drew the carts 
and shaped the stones and di^ the foundations fora new monastery, 
were too often enlisted in the service of an unkmown God. ^ *t 
it was well that they should feel however remotely the eii^lene* 
of the divine, and believe, with however little personal erpericnr*» 
in the accessibility of God to moo. 


« Tliei* Is BO cvidmcc ths« tbe C,stereans in the twelfth centoiT 
rfovitien foe secolsr cdacsiMn, nor wooM Uiit have bWn eonsltteBl with ihv>< 

r ienl r*>'*C7* jOtaham, “ lotclleciaal Ineixtice of Enr. Monaitwitm" in Tm**- 
Hut. Sac., mi., 41 ff. (new senes) ; a owst learned sm 3 valuable studr)- 

•Fof (hcreliRioasrultaiioBof iheiwsiteBTsef ihiiume *. R. dc Slonte.p- *1** 
and the letter of a »• renOi abbot ta Uifne, Patni.LMt., dxui., col. 1707 : also sBOtWr 
letter, bribe Abf. of Ronen la 1I4}. (rioted in U[gne,^.£.„caeu., eoL li»7- 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE BECKET OONTftOTERaY 

H enry of Anjou asccnde<I the throne with a fixed detennina- Beclet u 
tion to ignore the predecessor upon whom, with some 
justice, he laid the sole responsibility for nineteen years of anarchy. 

If he ever mentioned Stephen it was to call him a usurper; the 
arrogant and unforgiving temper of Matilda, to whom the youth 
owed his earliest lessons in the art of goveroment, can be traced in 
this and in some other features of his early policy. He never eX' 
tended his favour to those who had support^ the dead king, but 
crushed them if be could, and, if he could not, let them understand 
that they were fortunate to keep their lands and titles. Henry of 
Dlois, relegated, for the first time In his life to a position of ob> 
scurity, left England in profound chagrin ; the earls of Stephen 
nursed their offended dignity at a safe distance from the court 
But the old partisans of the Empress did not fare much better, 

Nigel of Ely, it is true, was invited to reorganise the Exchequer 
which his uncle. Bishop Roger, had virtually created ; the advice of 
the Primate received the respectful attention which was due to his 
invaluable services. But the King’s private ear was monopolised 
by new and unknown men; and he was an enigma to those by 
whose exertions he had been elevated to the throne. The little 
that they knew of him suggested gloomy apprehensions. They 
saw for themselves that be was rash and riotous and unconventional. 

They expected, from bis record in Normandy and Anjou, to find 
him the slave of passion and intoleiant of all restraining influences. 

He gave the impression of volcanic energy. There was little doubt 
that be would make his mark, but much doubt whether his reign 
would be for the good of Church or State. Rumour said that he 
disliked ecclesiastical pretensions, and the language of his friends 
gave countenance to the report. 
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The Archbishop could not bat feel that the Church had plajed, 
in the last rei"!!, a part too piomisent for her own safetj. lo 
provide her with an intercessor in the royal coimdls was his first 
anxiety. He obtained his wish. A few months after the coronation 
his sometime servant Thomas Becket was raised, through his in- 
fluence. to the Chancellorship.* The Chancellor’s position was a 
great one. He ranked as the first subject in the kingdom. He 
controlled the ecclesiastical patronage of the Crown, and influenceii, 
in the interests of the King, the canonical elections to bishoprics 
and abbacies. He also administered all vacantorescheated harontes 
and the wardships of the Crown. He was the custodian of the 
Great Seal, and no official document of importance could pass with- 
out his approbation. He had the privilege of appearing, with or 
without a summons, at every ntting of the royal council.* The office 
gave Becket unrivalled opportunities of moulding the impression- 
able mind of his young master. Henry’s senior by some years, he 
was not too old or staid to share the king’s diversions. The two 
became iaveparable. They hawked and bunted together; they 
bandied joNts and romped like sriioolboyt in the public streets, to the 
DO small astonishment and scandal of grave courtiers. Few detected 
under this outward mask of levity the subtle intellect of the jurist 
and reformer, or the iron determination of the future martyr. 
Henry had so far lived ui the shadow of his mother and of too- 
B<ck««*i powerful supporters; the youth of liecket had been spent in sub- 
Ea»'T ordinate capacities. Tlw Chancellor came of a respectable but 

undistinguished stock. His father, a small Norman landowner, bad 

settled in London to become a trader; and, though at one time 
prosperous enough to hold the therilTdom of Middimex, had fallen 
upon reverses and ended hb life in straitened circumstances.* The 
young 'Ihomas began life with no equipment but the education 
received in a city grammar-school and in the schools of I’arb. For 
a time he served a wealthy kinsuvan as a clerk and k«per cl 
accounts. Later he entered the employment of ArebbUbop Theo- 
bald, who came from tt>e same Norman village as hu father; aod 
U was thus that the youth obtained his opportunity. More than 

■ Th* dstr Decket't iproiotment is tif s . »«eth« cJssft®* 

cited in Crton'f lunetuy. " 

• nttSupben. pp. »j g. 
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once in Stephen’s reign he went, for the AKhbUhop,on confidential 
missions to the Curia. Here he won golden opinions, and did 
good service to the Angevins by persuading Eugenius not to 
recognise Eustace ns the heir of Stephen.* Subsequently he quali- 
fied by a year spent in legal studies at Bologna and Auxen-e, for 
the office of Archdeacon of Canterbury (1154), From this obscure 
though responsible position he was called in 1155 to the highest 
office in the kingdom. He rose to the level of his new situation ;Reor 5 an- 
and whatever might be said as to their want of personal decorum, 
the efficiency with which he and his master conducted the admini- Oovern- 
stration cannot be disputed. The demesne lands which had passed 
into private hands, by the inconsiderate grants of Stephen or 
through the usurpations of the lawless, were resumed. The last of 
the unlicensed castles were destroyed. 'Fhe Flemish mercenaries 
were paid off and dismissed from the country, or allowed to settle 
in the Pembroke colony, lliose of Stephen’s party who assumed 
a defiant attitude towards bis successor were threatened with war 
and soon realised the need of buying pardon by the surrender 
of Uielr castles and a considerable portion of their lands. Order 
was re-estatilishcd in every comer of the country; the lands which 
hod fallen out of cultivation were again brought under the plough, 
and the prosperity of the boroughs rapidly revived.* The Chan- 
cellor in private converse with bis clerical friends assured them 
that work of this kind filled him with weariness and disgust.* But 
his instincts were sounder than the theories of duty with which the 
conventions of the age and bis profession had saddled him. 'though 
pressed by Theobald to return to his archdeaconry he easily 
allowed himself to be dissuaded from this course by the Ring. 

Side by side with the work of restoring settled order other E«Iy 
projects of a less urgent kind, some useful, others the natural but^'jQ^ 
mischievous outcome of the King’s antecedents, were raised in swift King 
succession. Young though he was, Henry could not rest until he 
had settled the succession to the crown. In April, 1155, a Great 
Council held at Wallingford promised fidelity to the king’s eldest 
son IViiliam, or, should he predecease his father, to his brother, 
the infant Henry. Later in the year another assembly met to 

iPitzStephen, p. x6. Qervue. ' Garase, L, 160. R, de Monte. 

’See bii coriespondence witb Theobald in yoM.Sariit. Aleo 

ifal,, >i., 305. 
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discuss a plan for conquering Inland and giving it to the Eng** 
youngest brother, Wiliam of Anjou. Adrian IV., the only Eng- 
lishman who has ever occupied the Papal dxair, war perssaded to 
sanction Henry’s plan, for which a double justification was forth- 
coming in the heterodoxy of the Irish nation and in the claim, 
which the l*ope founded npon the Donation of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, to lordship over ^ the islands of the western seas.’ But 
it was found adrisable to postpone the attack on Ireland, partly 
owing to the opposition of the Empress-mother, who perhap* 
reali^ more clearly than her son the difficulties which would have 
to be surmounted ; partly because of disputes which arose between 
Henry and his second brother Geoffrey. The latter, under the 
terms of their fathers will, was entitled to receive Anjou ai^ 
Touraine whenever Henry should succeed in making good his 
clmm upon the English throne. Geoffrey stood upon hi rights* 
but Henry took refuge in the plea that he had never gite'' ^ 
consent to this part of the will. In the summer of I15G 
aggrieved Geoffrey endeavoured to raise the Angevins against hh 
brother ; but the war was over almost as soon as began. Geoffrey, 
beaten at every point, was considered fortunate to receive, in dis- 
charge of bb claims, a single castle land a pension of £1,000 ; ** ‘ 
further soUtium he was flowed to accept the vacant county o.T 
Nantes which the Bretoiu offered him in the next year. The next 
thought of the Eng was to conciliate the injured Louis \TIn whose 
friendship would be an ample security Agaliut Angevin or Norro*^ 
rebellions. A marriage was suggested between Prince Henry, who 
by the death of Ws brother William (1156) h**! already become the 
heir to the English crows, and the infant daughter whom hb second 
wife had lately home to Louis. Sbange as the plan must sceO 
when we remember that the bridegroom’s mother was the divorced 
wife of the bride’s father, it was accepted by the easy-going I^u®' 
who promised to restore the Norman Vexinon the consummation of 
the marriage. Outwardly all was friendship and good will between 
the rivals. But one smaO incident proved bow hollow was the 
tccondliation. Henry in his character of Count of Anjou, de- 
manded recognition as the hereditary seneschal of France. It w** 


‘ P, it Monte, »a. itjs. M. H, O, vi, co 
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a great ofUce, the most important which Louis had it in his power 
to bestow; the holder might well aspire to some such position as 
that which the Mayor of the Petace had occupied in Meroringian 
times. Louis admitted the justice of the claim. But he also took 
care to destroy the importance of the ofliee. He recognised in the 
Angevin an ambition which it was dangerous to gratify and danger- 
ous to rebuke ; but he trusted for safety to that cunning with which 
nature usually endows the weaker party. 

The extent of Henry’s ambitions was a problem to his own ageAmbitiont 
and has remained a problem to posterity. He was the ruler of 
hybrid Empire ; nothing could be more artificial than the tie which 
bound England to Normandy, unless it were that which Henry had 
himself created between Normandy and A<]uitaine; and he was 
drawn in diflerent directions by the discrepant interests of the three 
mutually suspicious nationalities over wUch be ruled. ^Vs Duke 
of Normandy he inherited unsettled claims and running feuds 
in northern France : as Duke of Aquitaine be had principally to 
consider questions affecting the Pyrenees and Languedoc and the 
upper basin of the Loire. la both capacities he was divided 
between his natural cupidity and the respect for feudal law which 
common prudence inculcated. Hecovet^ the lands of the French 
Crown; but be dared not set the example of unprovoked attack 
upon a suterain. His instinct led him in the direction of boundless 
conquest; prudence restricted him to the prosecution of colourable 
claims, to a policy of rounding off and knitting up bis territories by 
furtive annexations of a county here, a city there. But these petty 
claims he pursued with the ferocious legalism of a Shylock, to whom 
his pound of flesh is chiefly valuable because it is tom from the 
body of a rival. He bated the kingdom which he did not dare to 
crush. He was prepared to go as far with the dismemberment of 
France as his own safety would allow. How far this was he did 
not live to show. For be was an English king as well as a French 
feudatory, end the problems of England grew upon him as bis mind 
matured. At first he regarded his bland kingdom chiefly as a mine 
of treasure from which to draw the revenues for continental wars. 

But it was not for nothing that he had been bom the grandson of 
Henry I., the Lion of Justice. From the first he understood that a 
kingdom b lucrative only when it b well administered ; from the first 
his standard of adminfsti-atfon was a high one. Hence he attacked 
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wA the first opportunity a namber of problems which his prede- 
cessors had left untouched or incompletely settled; the question of 
Scotland, the question of Wales, the frauds of fiscal officers, tte 
defects of royal justice, the encroachments of clerical and feudal 
courts. These were to be preliminary labours ; their completion 
would leave him free to pursue the continental schemes which he 
inherited from Norman and Aquitanian predecessors. Rut time 
passed without bringing him to the end of the preliminaries ; they 
became more difficult than he had originally expected ; they also 
became more interesting. Tlie slumbering love of justice was 
aroused in him. He did not abandon the dreams of his youth, 
but he resigned himself to their postponement. Come what might 
he would see the land of his adoption rightly ordered before be 
entered on a wider sphere of action. There was in fact no mechani- 
cal consistency about Us plans. They grew and changed; the 
means became an end; what bad been the end became a distant 
dream ; and at the last the stress of circumstances made it impos- 
sible to pick and choose his course. lie did not as he would, but a* 
be could; he fought blindly and for bare existence. 

Wales, Rut at the time of which we speak the ball was at his feet 

ScoiUfiJ. could take his own path; and he was Angevin enough, as yet to 
TobIosm England. He did what seemed enough for the 

reform of English administration. He also settled, for the lime 
being, with the Welsh and Scots. Early in his reign he seised the 
opportunity of King David’s death to repudiate the concessions 
which be had made to Scotland while still at feud with Stephen, 
the boy-king Malcolm was compelled to surrender Northumberland 
and Cumberland as the price of friendship with his powerful 
southern neighbour. The North-Welsh were about the same time 
attacked in tlicir mountains by an army which Henry led in pc«on j 
the English fortresses west of the Conway were repaired, and Owsin 
prince of North Wales was forced to make a profession of homage- 
Rut as soon as these necessary precautions had been taken Ihu 
King threw hiiiuclf with test into plans for extending his foreign 
pofscasions, and squandered for this purpose sums which could 
ill bespar^ from Eoglisb oeeds. itiswife had a shadowy 
to the countr of Toulouse,* and against Toulouse war was ac- 

' R. de SInntc. OlrsJdat, «<.. 1 ) 7 , 

* R. UoBte. p. SOI. sure* ths clshn. 
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cordingly declared. Tlie Chancellor, who already in the quarrel 
with Geoffrey had shown himself a war-minister of resource, left 
nothing to be desired in the energy of his preparations and the 
fertility of his devices. Already in the reign of Henry I. it had 
become a general practice to let ecclesiastics compound at a fixed 
rate for the knight-scirice due from their estates, and the same 
privilege had bwn sometimes allowed to mesne tenants. This 
system of tcxUage (shield-money) was now extended. Only the 
lay harons were called upon to render personal service against 
Toulouse ; all churches and all mesne tenants compounded at the 
rate of two marks on the knight’s fee ; and the money so raised 
was employed in hiring mercenaries. It proved insullicient and 
with the Chancellor's assent, if not at his suggestion, the deficiency 
was made good in port by the ordinary expedients of tallaging 
the towns and Jews, and partly by an arbitrary tax or donum levied 
on ecclesiastical lands.* I'he complaints of the clergy were bitter. 
But the impost was paid ; end early in the summer of 1159 Henry 
marched southward from Normandy at the head of a great host. 
Cahors was taken without difficulty; but Louis of France came to 
the rescue of Toulouse. The count was the husband of the French 
King’s sister and the only southern vassal of consequence on whom 
Louis could depend. \Vheo Henry arrived before Toulouse it 
was to learn that Lxiuis was already within the walla Becket 
pressed his master to assault; it was never the Chani-ellor's habit 
to respect the obligations of conventional morality when they stood 
between him and his object. But Henry shrank from the idea of 
on open attack upon the person of bis feudal suzerain. He con- 
tented himself with investing the town and plundering the adjacent 
country', a course which served no other purpose than that of 
masking his retreat. He soon withdrew from personal share in the 
operations, leaving them to the Chancellor and the Constable. 
Towards the end of the year a truce was concluded with Toulouse 
which ripened into lasting peace; and Henry began to lay his 
plans for vengeance upon Louis. It was not hard to find treacherous 
va'Sals and subjects of dispute along the extended frontier which 
separated the territory of Louis from the Angevin possessions; in 

italmatt, r., 378, Slubb*, ii., c. ncv. Round, F. B., 

p. 225, and Anhqutty of Sntagi, pp. 4-7, P. aod U., It. E, L,, L, pp. 245 S., 
givei (mainly bom Maaox) tbe most acearate account of sentaxe. 
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1160-1 there were discursive operations on both sides and two 
considerable forces tnanceuvred In the Vexin without coming to 
dose quartets. In these alarms and excursions the Chancellor was 
again a leatiing figure. He brought to the English host 
knights of his own household, 1,200 others whom he had hired 
for the campaign, and 4,000 sergeants. His knights dined at 
his own table and received Sa. per diem for the diargcs of their 
squires and horses. They formed the eorp» (Teliie of the army 
and the Chancellor rode in full panoply at their head. He dis- 
tinguished himself by meeting in single combat and unhorsing a 
Trench knight, which was perhaps the most remarkable indded 
of the camjiaign. 

Beekei In the middle of these events occurred the death of the Primate 
Theobald. His last petition to the King was fora successor who 
bUbop, should be worthy of the see of Canterbury,’ The King, after 
*’** months of deliberation, decided that no fitter person could h* 
found than Becket. With some difficulty the electors were 
suaded to accept his nominee. Alone among the bishops tos 
austere Gilbert Foliot of Hereford protested * against the choif^ 
for such a position, of a man who was not a monk, nor in priests 
orders, and whose antecedents gave every reason to anticipate JUia 
he would gladly sacrifice the Church to the interests of the King- 
Xo doubt these objections were echoed in secret by many who 
publicly assented to the King's demand. But in the end Becket 
was elected by the almost unanimous voice of those who had any 
claim to be consulted. 

Hw There can be little doubt that Henry was influenced, in h® 

selection of a primate, by the anticipation of conflicts with the 
Church. Events had been leading to that issue for some time 
in spite of the personal frieodship between the King and Theobald. 
The growing cliuma of the cbur^-courts and their notorious abuse* 
were a standing challenge to the secular authority. NtTiwi ^ 
Conqueror separated the lay-courts and courU-Christiao be re- 
stricted the latter to those cases which touched the cure of soul*. 
This definition proved more elastic than he had anticipated. 
courts of the Church showed the aggressive tendency wluch >-* 


• 7<»..ss«jk.£/p,L.sr. 

HiiiStej'bco, p. ia Fobet (VatOTMTt, 
tJeetion caai^ {cnersi diissiUfacnoa, 
*U»Xm»U, ui.,4}. 
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common to all legal tribunals, and showed it in an altogether 
exceptional degree. To some extent Ihcnr encioachments were 
encouraged hy the laity. The canon law was more scientific, more 
comprehensive, not infrequently more equitable, than the uncouth 
tangle of precedent and custom by which the royal courts were 
governed. Suitors, desirous of benefiting by the wisdom of 
Justinian or the Roman Curia, readily admitted that the breach 
of an ordinary contract might be considered as a form of perjury 
and therefore within the cognisance of an archdeacon's court. But 
there were other cases in which the pretensions of the courts- 
Cbristian were more ohjeciionable and dangerous. The Church 
claimed the exclusive cognisance of all disputes affecting the 
property of a religious house or see or benefice. She al»o claimed 
all crimes committed by clerks or against them. 

In thU criminal jurisdiction lay the gravc't evil. The category Crlminon* 
of clerks included many who neither exerci'cd nor aspired to the‘''*‘*“ 
functions of a priest. It included tbe learned professions; it 
included the servants and minor officials of all ecclesiastical in* 
htitutions. Nothing was easier than to obtain consecration as a 
cleik in minor orders. Little or no education was requiied ; there 
was no real attempt to examine the moral character of tbe postu* 
lent; and the obligations which orders entailed were not sufH* 
eiently onerous to outweigh tbe obvious advantages. A clerk 
could not many; that was the only serious disability to which be 
was subjected. On the other band a crime however heinous, if 
committed by a clerk, could only be judged by thecourts-Christian; 
and the worst penalties which such a court could inflict were de- 
gradation and imprisonment. Tbe clerk once degraded from his 
orders lay at the mercy of the Curia Regis for any future crime; 
but degradation was a penalty rarely inflicted, since the Church was 
reluctant to admit that the sacred office, once confcn-cd, could be 
taken away for any offence short of heresy ; and the bishops avoided 
sentences of imprisonment because they would then be at the 
expense of making prisons and maintaining the prisoners.* Generally 
speaking any culprit could make his peace, upon conviction, by a 
penance and the payment of a line. And it was suspected that 
the forms of ecclesiastical procedure made it unreasonably difficult 
to procure conviction. There were two stages in the trial of a 
^ ilalmab, T., ijo. W. Nenbni'., lu, 1 16. 
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criminal charge before a spiritual judge. In the first the evidenre 
brought by the accuser marshalled and sifted; secondly, if 
the evidence was regarded as mconclnsive, the accused bad the right 
of clearing himself by the oath of compurgators. The la* of 
evidence, as understood by the Church, was comparatively sdentific. 
and many accusations which the untutored common sense of a lay 
judge would have regarded as completely proven were rejected as 
baUless in the rourts-Cbristian. As for compurgation, it was not 
the mere farce which we sometioies imagine; it did not enable a 
defendant to escape the conseqnences of proven guilt ; men against 
whom there bad been insuflident evidence sometimes failed to obtain 
the needful number of witnesses to character.* In point of procedure 
the Church-courts were more efficient than their enemies allowed. 
But their justice not in&equenlly miscarried. And the great 
grics-ance, that the guUty even if convicted were insufficiently 
putushed, was undeniably true:. 

to llie enouachraenta upon civQ jarisdlction though less obviously 
dangerous were such as no Car-slghted statesman could view without 
alarm- For a civil case whidi bad ones' been drasm into the 
ewlesiastical forum could always be carried to Rome or to a court 
of special comoiissioners nominated by Rome. It was not merely 
that appeals were possible. The pope bad the right of stopping ^ 
case at any stage of its hearing in an inferior court, and calling R 
np to lus own. Such at least bad become the customary rule in 
Stephen’s time, and the correspondence of Archbishop 'Theobald 
points to the conclusion tliat litigants caught at every opening fur 
an appeal or evocation.* The rule of the Conqueror that no e*« 
ought to go to Rome without the royal licence was simply disre- 
ganled; and great was the indignation in orthodox circles in Uieycar 
11S9 when Henry, announcing that such unlicensed appeals were an 
olTencc against the royal dignity, proceeded to make an example of 
'rbcobald's official, John of Salisbury, for permitting litigants to 
raise them. Ihe unfortunate John protested, with much truth, that 
the practice was not of hb invention ; that he bad merely don« 
what was expected of him the Primate and the bishops. It was 


1 within which (ompirFuign wm allowed miv be eitbertJ 
e rei«>rt»d fa Ustrrialt, IL, 374; m.. *64. tad in /wm. 

leculr patter John orStlUburr'ieorretpondmce. H*w»t Tb»bilJ» 
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to no puryxwe. lie became the crapegoat of bli superiors and went 
into exile. He deserves our pitj for he Itat! been unjustlj punUhed. 
iiut we cannot wonder that the King should be indignant at an 
innovation which taxed England for the benefit of Uoman tribunals, 
and brought manv cases touching the rojal prerogative or profit 
under the cognisance of a distant, and it might be, an unfriendly 
power. 

Various complaints and scandals had recently attracted Henry’s l^'n- 
attention to the ahuses of ecclesiastical trihunali Complaints oflhgu,,. 
extortion and corruption on the part of clerical judges were frequent 
and probably well founded, since the average archdeacon was a 
man of no position and mdifTerent cliaracler, who farmcil hU court 
at a fixed rent, and made a profit by exacting enormous fees and 
fines. In 115S a citizen of Scarborough petitioned for the royal 
assistance agaiast a certain archdeacon, who had blackmailetl 
him by repealed threats of prosecuting his wife on charges of 
adullcrv, although there was in fact no evidence against her. The 
King referred the matter to the Archbishop of the northern province 
expecting that Uic archdeacon, if found guilty, would be banded 
over to the royal oflicm for punishment. To his astonishment be 
found tliat the Archbishop’s court denied the right of the lay 
]) 0 «cr to punish the archdeacon. The king appealed to Theobald, 
but foreign aflairs <liverled his attention before he receives! bis 
Primate’s answer and for Uic time the matter wa^ allowed to drop ; 
though not without an angry remark on the King’s part that the 
archdeacons of England extorter! annually from his subjects more 
than the sum total of his revenue.' 'lire question of criminous 
clerks had come before him even earlier. At the commencement 
of bis reign he bad wished to try an archdeacon of York who was 
charged with having poisoned William FitzHerbert, the Arch- 
bishop of York ; and he had been much aggrieved when the Church 
claimed the jurisdiction and acquitted the accused. In this case 
the verdict was probably a just one. Charges of poisoning were 
recklessly advanced upon the slighcst evidence j the reasons for the 
acquittal of the archdeacon are on record and appear to be con- 
clusive.* But other coses were constantly occurring in which 

*ilaUriah,iu., 44. On December *5,iiJ9.»he Kmg i«»ued a decree •■u«nulln» 
decannt aliqnam personam accuiaret aine icstimonio viemomm " (R. de Monte). 

'Jobn of Salitburr wax tbe jadge, andivporti tbe eaie in Efp., i., 171. 
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flagrant gailt escaped without punishment or with insufSdent 
punishment ; and it is probable that the king’s plans for enfordng 
stricter justice had alr^y begun to assume a settled shape. 

Select If however he counted on Beckefs assistance be had miscalcu- 
lated. 'ihe new Archbishop was no timeserver. He warned the 
Kin* that in future their views and interests were likely to diverge ; 
be took t!ie first opportunity of severing his connection with the 
State by the resignarion of the Chancellorship.* It is difficult to 
pronounce on a character about which con emporaries disagreed 
sosiiarply; but we may fairly conjecture that Becket was one of 
those men whose thirst for approbation makes them self-deceivers: 
who see what is expected of them in any position to which they 
attain, and instinctively set themyiUes to realise that ideal without 
endeavouring to test it by their private judgments. Such men are 
far from being vulgar hypocrites ; they punue the course whirir 
they believe to be right; but they pursue it at first from interested 
motives, afterwards from habit or the passion for consistency. 
They mty be compared to an artist whose skiJJ in producing an 
admirable effc-ct is greater than his power of appreciating the 
same effect in the work of other men. They know how to excite 
adffiinitioa without altogether realising the value aod theliaits' 
UoDS of the qualities by which that admiration is secured. 

Docket became an exemplary Archbishop according to the 
standard of the age. lu bu charities, in his penances, bis 
attenrion to the offices and ceremonies of the Clmrch, he erred, if 
anything, in the direction of excess. He who had been a man of 
the world and of affairs became at one stroke an ascetic and * 
student. In one respect be did not change. He showed all bis 
old aptitude for business, and attended to the estates of bis tet 
with the same care which be had formerly shown In adminis- 
Icring the resources of the nalbn. His household, to th'.; scandal 
of old-fashioned piety, was filled with lawyers, who<e dais were 
spent in discovering and substantiating claims which had long been 
sufTcred to lie dormant Collirions with the most powerful and 
favoured of the barons were the natural consequence. But the 
Archbiiliop had no respect for iwrsons. From small and great 
alike he demanded restituUon, raforcing the demand with the 
threat of spiritual censures. In vain the King appealed to the 
* Be«bisi, tSg. Gemic, i., X74. 
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customs of the Conqueror, irhicb no boron might be etcom- 
municated vcitLout the royal licence ; in vain the Archbishop’s 
intimates pressed for greater moderation. From compromise of any 
kind Becket was constitutionally areise ; nor would he admit fur a 
moment that any custom could limit the power of the Church to 
loose and bind. With the question of the ecclesiastical courts he 
dealt in an equally unflinching spirit. In 1163 a canon of Lincoln 
was acquitted, in the teeth of the evidence, on a charge of homi* 
cide. An itinerant justice, dissatisfied with the bishop’s finding, 
endeavoured to re-open the case in his own court. But the canon, 
in the language of Becket’s biographer, “being a man of high 
birth, overwhelmed with grief and indignation attacked the judge 
with abuse * The sherifT complained to the King, and the King 
to the Archbishop; Henry demanded that the canon should be 
made to answer in the King’s court first for the homicide and 
secondly for his insults to the King’s rcpiesentalive, Becket op- 
posed both demands. He would not allow the question of the 
homicide to bo re-opened in any way; as for the contempt of 
court, he insisted that the Church should be the judge. The 
canon was sentenced to pay a heavy sum in alms to the poor, and 
to give an ample apology to the sheriff. But neither the manner 
of the trial nor the ve^ict suited Henry’s wishes. He had in- 
tended that the canon should be banged, and be openly accused 
theArchbishopofpei-vci-tingjustice. Becket riposted with homilies 
upon the duties of a King and the rights of an ecclesiastic; the 
quarrel rose to such a pitch that he and Henry no longer met in 
person, but exchanged their recriminations through inteimediaries. 

In a council held at Woodstock they came to an open quarrel on The 
a trifling fiscal question. The King proposed to appropriate 
the tieasury a land-tax called the sherilTs aid * which that olhceritock 
had hitherto received as his fee for holding the courts of shire and 
hundred. Becket constituted himself the champion of the sherifls 
and declared that Cbui’ch lands should not pay a penny of the aid, 

‘ The judge in question was Simon FttsPeter, a Justice in e/ie for Bediordshiie 
(FitzStephen. p. 45). C/. Cum. p 374. OUiezeasesofproteetJonaflordedtOCTimin- 
ous clerks in Bosham, 264, and FitzStephcn, Le. 

* Not the Danegeld, as Mt. Roond has shown, F. B., p. 497, The auxilium 
wieteomilit is mentioned in the Red Book of the Exchequer, pp. 7C8, 774-7. as a 
sum for which the sheriffs account to the Exchrmiet. It is mentioned from time 
to time in the manorial extents of Che thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Cf. 
Monasticon, I., 308 ; and Ramsay, Angnm £H/srr, p. 38. 
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fsccpt to those who were lawfiiUy entitled to receive it. He earned 
the assembly with him, and the King with a bad grace withdrew 
the proposition. It was a new experience for Henry to be brow- 
beaten in debate ; and it may be that irritation h^ its share in 
determining the King’s next step. A few months later he held 
another Coundl at Westminster end proposed to amend the law 
respecting clerks accused of crime. He did not ask that they 
should be tried before a lay tribunal ; but that the bishops shoi^ 
try them in the presence of a royal ofScer; and that the accused, 
if convicted, should be first d^nuJed &om his orders, and then 
surrendered to tlie secular aim for further punishment ^ Th* 
canon law furnished some slight grounds for supposing that this 
been the custom of the churda in earlier times, and it was to the 
canons that the King appealed in justification. Becket howCTtf 
at once produced a rule prohibiting the infliction of two pui^h* 
nicnts for one effence. Degradation was, he argued, a sufficient 
penally for any crime; the lay power might punish the second 
The Con- offcBCs if it pleased; but of the tet the Chur^ alone ought to 
‘V e^n cognisance.* Jlie King fell back on another aigumeat 
do«, asked for no more than the right* which had belong^ to h is 

dccessore. Were the bishops wiUing to recognise the “ancestiri 
customs of the kingdom”? Unprepared to discuss the question of 
historic fact, but in perfect agreement with the attitude of their 
ecclesiastical superior, they returned the evasive answer that 
would respect the customs “saving their order ". The King quitted 
tlio assembly in a rage. Instead of arguing further with the bishop* 
he began to besiege the i*ope with requests for a confirmation of the 
customs. Alexander III., true to the cautious principles of Roman 
diplomacy, avoided a direct answer. The moment was not one at 
which be could afford a breach with Henry. The strife between 
Papacy and Empire had lately revived in an acute form. Frederic 
Barbarovsa ha»l committed himself to the support of an anti-poj**' 
Alexander was an aile in Fnoice; and all his hopes of restoration 
dqxmdcd on the support of the French and English Kings. Ac- 
cordingly he sent the Abbot of PAumone' to mediate between the 
Archbisliop and the King. Becket received from the envoy an 


• Tie Kine*» rrojotil U i^wti tin*! cleailj in Dicc'o, 
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Assnrance that nothing was required of him beyond a formal assent 
to the ancient customs; that the lung, though mortified by his 
rebuff at ^Ve3tminster, waa prepared to acquiesce in defeat if he 
could do BO without loss of dignity; and that the law relating to 
criminous clerks should not be dianged.^ On this undentanding 
Beck et yielded. He was then informed that bis acceptance of the 
customs must be as public as his previous repudiation ; and a 
Council was summoned to Clarendon to witness his submission 
(Jan. 25, 1164). But when the Council met and the King’s 
conditions were unfolded, Becket discovered that his promise was 
to be construed more strictly than he had been led to expct 
The King opened the proceedings by producing a list of the 
customs relating to the church which he regarded as ancient and 
necessary to be observed. These Constitutions, as they were 
afterwards to be called, embodied, not only the recent proposals 
touching criminous clerks, but also many other articles which 
were equally offensive to the defenders of ecclesiastical liberties. 
Disputes respecting advowsons were henceforth to be tried iti the 
King’s court Bishops and beneficed cleigy might not leave the 
kingdom without a royal licence. Except when the King directed 
otherwise, no ecclesiastical case should go beyond the court of the 
Archbishop to any higher tribunal. No suits relating to ordinary 
contracts might be heard in the courtS'Christian. Of these rules 
some were really old, and had been admitted by the Church in 
the days of William J . ; but the proposed method of dealing with 
criminous clerks was a daring innovation. It is true that for 
treason and for breaches of the forest law the clergy had long 
been liable to the King’s court;* and in Normandy the Duke 
had sometimes intervened when the sentence of a bishop or arch- 
deacon seemed grossly inadequate to the offender’s guilt. But 
for the regular punbbraent of criminous clerks by the secular arm 
the ICing could find no precedent. He relied, as it would seem, 

' entirely upon an ambiguous text intbeDrorrfum, which had hitherto 
received an interpretation very different from that which he pro- 
posed. Becket, however, was not disposed to rest his case on 
custom or the letter of the law. He took a higher gi-ound. Rules, 
he said, however ancient are of no validity when they conflict with 
>Gcim, p. 378. 


i of Uie synod of LiDebonae m 1080 (Ordeiic, ii., 318). 
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flatureJ rights /ind the dirine order of the unrrersei Tlje priril^es 
of the cleigy were inalienaUe, aod their persons sacrosanct, N® 
law, no agreement, could justify the secular authority in punishing 
with death or mutilation those who had been consecrated to Gods 
service, whose hands had performed the eucharistic miiacJe, whose 
lips hsid pronounced the words of life and death. "Touch not 
mine anointed ” was his final argument ; nor were the bishops who 
listened to his ailment unwilling to count themselves and him 
as prophets. The King and the lait}', though worsted in the war 
of words, were unconvinced; and Uie bishops found that theu 
pretensions would be roughly controverted. On the third day of 
the Council, as they were debating in a separate chamber, the 
lay-barons entered and Intimated that those who withstood the 
wishes of the King would do so at their peril. Foliot, bishop of 
Loudon, was for standing firm against this lawless intimidstioo} 
tome of the bolder spirits took his side. But, to their consternation, 
Bcekti the Archbishop yielded. “ It is the King's will,” he fa reported to 
pm way taid , " tl^l 1 should peijuie myself I will commit the crim* 
which be requires and do penance for it in the future as best I may. ‘ 
At this remarkable change of front the opposition collapsed, and th^ 
bishops In a body agreed to accept the Constitotions. If any of them 
did BO with the mental reservations of the Primate, the fact had no 
influence on their future conduct Fear, if not honesty, kept them 
true to their word. There fa something to be said for Becket 
We can hardly suppose that the threats of the barons were m-sde 
without the approbation of the King; and duplicity fa a legitimatei 
if not parricuhuly admirable, weapon with which to meet superior 
force. A man of the true martyr's temperament would have held 
firm; and probably this course, besides being more honourable, 
would have better served -the cause which Becket had at heart. 
When all was over Becket fell heartily ashamed of his osrn conducl- 
lle refused to seal the Constitutions, and the King refrained fro® 
forcing this last humiliation cither upon him or upon the other 
bisbopa As he rode away from Clarendon the .^tithbishop was 
sharply reproved by zealous followers, who could afford to de- 
spise dangers against whidi they were protected by their obscurity, 
lie ailmitted his fault and, by way of a public penance, suiqwnded 
himself from the service of the altar, until the Pope commanded 
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him to resume hU priwlly functioos for fear of muaing scandal It 
»a* prdliahlr at the same time tliat ){et-(,ct rereued Afciandcr’i 
dispensatujn * anthomiiig him to disrp);ard an^’ promise which he 
mij’ht have made in derogation of ecclesiastical liberties or the rights 
of the Homan See. lie had never intended to do othenrise, hut be 
could now repudiate his oath in the comfortable assurance that 
Home was on his side. 

A breach of faith, in one form or another, the King bad proU- Tlie 
ably erpcctcd from Uie first; he bad known Hcckct long enough to 
lie aware tliat the Archbishop never admitted a defeat. U'lien hethsmpton. 
leamesl tliat Alexander, notwitlistanding the forlorn position of the 
Holy See, refused to approve the Constitutions it was ontj natural 
to Busjiect the secret influence of the Archbishop. Suspicion be- 
came certainty when Hccket was ducovered In the act of taking 
flight for France, 'ilie sailors of tlie ship to which the Archbishop 
was embarking dctectc<l his identity and rcfuic<l to take so dangerous 
a passenger on board. A little later the Archbishop came to court 
with apologies for bis fruitless escapade. The King asked with a 
sneer if the kingdom was not large enough to hold them both. He 
sjioke calmly, but it was evident that bis irritation was profound 
Hecket retired from court with indefinable forebodings. Fur these 
he had only too much reason, although the attack, when it came, 
took an unexpected form. A certain John the Marshal, a tenant of 
the see of Omterbury, who had been non-suited in Becket's court, 
seized the opportunity of the Archbishop's disgrace to impugn the 
judgment in the Curia IlegU. Becket receivni a summons to 
appear and answer the charge of denying justice to his tenant. 

He replied by sending proxies to answer to his place, but offered 
no explanation of his own failure to appear. Henry assumed 
that the Arclibishop disdained to appear before a secular tribunal 
and summoned him to answer for the contempt of the royal 
court. A Great Council, held at Northampton, tried the case 
between the King and Becket. But Bccket, to the King’s chagrin, 
escaped with no worse penalty than a moderate amercement. 

For once Henry allowed himself to outstep, not only the limits of 
fair-dealing, but the letter of the law. Oa the spur of the moment, 

' ifateriah, r., 8^, Btcket alM nuinUined (bat hi* prem/te, being given “la 
hivia Sdg, vat dala maIAao>ihaenawuii-*M.»-vaMaia: at 

Chureb privilegea (ifat,, iiL, 6$). 
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without the slightest warning of his purpose, he called the 
bishop to account for the soins, amounting to more than i^0,000, 
which had passed through his hands in his capacity of Chancellor. 
Becket protested, probably with truth, that he had been freed from 
all outstanding claims of this description at the time of his election 
to the primacy. It was plain that nothing short of his complete 
ruin was intended. The bishops pressed him to save the 
by sacrificing himself. . Let him resign if need be, and throw 
on the King’s mercy. This Becket would not do. He was prepared, 
if time were given him, to produce his accounts and clear himself o 
the imputation on his honesty. Or he would compound at once 
with the King, for all claims agmnst him, by the payment of 
marks. The composition was rejected ; and Becket as his positwo 
grew desperate reverted to an attitude of absolute defiance. H* 
forbade the bhhops to til in judgment upon him and entered ^ 
appeal to Rome in etay of any sentence which might be 
against him with their co-operation. They were overawed and 
refused to attend the Couodl further; but thevicloiy over tbeffl 
was gained by means which exposed the ^Vrebbishop to a last ana 
wont attack. By appealing to Rome be had openly defied the 
Constitutions. On this ground be was condemned by the lav- 
BecVct'i barons. It may be pointed out that, as no bishops concurred in 
Condem-^tbis sentence, it had no ground whatever to be considered as the 
sentence of an ecclesiastical coort; and Becket, granting him to be 
a criminous clerk guilty of perjury and treason, was still entitled to 
be tried by his own order. Henry no less than his opponent was 
breaking the Constitutions; but the King would perhaps have 
answered that Becket was tried by a lay-court because he liad, by 
bis own appeal, prevented the hi&bopa ^m judging him. Thing* 
however had come to a pass when there was little thought of I** 
cndlherside; it was a trial of atiength betwren two unbending 
wills, each prepared to use every available weapon of attack. Th* 
barons came from the Coundl-chambcr, with the Justiciar at tb«r 
bead, to inform the Archbishop of the rentence which had been 
passed on him in his absence. Tliey fonnd him sitting in the gr«*^ 
hail of the castle, his cross in hk hand. At the first words of the 
judgment he started to hu feet. “UTiat is this you would do? 
You are come to judge me? It is not your right. ITii* i* 
•cntctxe. I have not been beard. It was not for this cause I was 
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summoned. You cannot judge me. Let my guHt be what it may, 
I am your father ; you are barons of the palace, lay powers, secular 
persons. I will not hear your JudgmenL” He swept from the 
hall still carrying his cross. The Justiciar’s amazement prevented 
him from completing the recital of the sentence and its nature was 
never known. As Becket departed some called him “traitor”. 
He turned furiously on them and said that if he had not been a 
priest be would have proved upon their bodies that they lied. 
Some of the Xing’s household followed him with gibes and taunts; 
they gathered up the rushes fiom the floor and threw them in 
handfuls after his retreating figure. But be was allowed to regain 
bis lodgings without worse molestation (Oct. IS).' 

That night Becket sent to ask the King for a safe^onduct and 
for leave to go abroad. He was bidden to wait till the next day ; 
but when the morning broke he was gone From Northampton he 
made his way to Lincoln ami thence in disguise to the coast. On 
November 2nd Ue was safely at Gravelines. Subsequently, when 
apologbing for his flight, he said that bis life had been threatened; 
and no doubt there were meu about the Court who would not have 
hesitated to kill him at the least hint from the King. But Henry, 
with all his faults, was no assassin. Imprisonment was the wont 
danger to which the Archbishop would have been exposed, and im> 
prUonment would certainly have produced a reaction in his favour. 
The advantages of seeking a refuge in France weie obvious, llie 
Pope was there ; and from Louis VII., who rea]L<«d the desirability 
of embroiling his Angevin rival with the Church, the Archbishop 
had received assurances of cordial sympathy. On the other hand 
the flight of Becket alienated from bis cause the chief of his 
former partisans. The most respectable of the bishops, men like 
Foliot and Robert of Hereford, whose independence of judgment 
and honesty of purpose cannot be called in question, rallied to the 
side of the King. The barons resented the Archbishop's refusal 
to admit the jurisdiction of the Council; and among the inferior 
laity there was little sympathy for Thomas, though much was felt 
for his followers who were visited with conflscation and exile.* His 

' See UaUriah, iii., 49, ag 6 , fbt llie two folleet accounti of tbe proceedings at 
Noflhampton. 

’For the state of English feeling tee tbe letta of Ainalf of Lisieux {Mafmalt, 

V.. 308). The Bishop* ot Woicetter and Wtmehettet aupported Becket; 10 did 
several abbota [ibid., iii., 86, 106). Will. Nenbrig., ii., | t6, and John of Salisbatj 
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fliffht snbjected the En^h goTemment to some incoiiTmten^ 
No one knew who was to fnlfil the necessary duties of the Prmate, 
U,ose whtHC duty it was to enfcnre the Constitutions were on«^ 
at the thought that the King might eventuaBy be compellw 
dhwwn their action. But it soon became apparent that, so to « 
England was concerned, Henry had no cause for serious 
In ^gland there would be no agitation for the ^11 of the 
bishoii so long as he refused to make a compromise and fought 
tiattle ringlehandcd. From IVance Henry had only to appre en 

the pinpricksofamalidotts but timid diplomat- Louis was ready o 

give Becket protection and hospitality, io make offers of intciceai^ 
and to reproach Henry with his want of moderation. Further 
this Ix)ui3 would not commit himself, at least while the Po^ ^ 
mained inactire Everything depended on the action of the ^ 
No one could calculate the effect which might be produeco o 
English opinion by a papal interdict, or a papal sentence of «*• 
communication against the King. To prevent these sentences h® 
being launched became Henry’s first anxiety. 

Bfckei 'rhe Pope was an exile; and be was confronted by a rival 
snd Alt«- bad some grounds of plausibility. It was supposed * 

*"'*** fuk of losing his most valuable ally would prevent him from 

Beckefs part with energy. Dot Alexander soon discovered t 
his position was stronger than it looked. He bad beim Teeo^»«“ 
by the English Churdi, and there were limits to the 
which Henry could expect from the bishops and the clergy. 1 * 
Pope, after a personal interview with Bcefcet, condemned the Cofr 
stitutions and quashed the sentence passed at Northampton. 
Insisted upon negotiating for a peaceful settlement; but he pj^ 
mised that, if the King remained obdurate till the Easter of 
Becket should be free to launch the severest censures. At .* 

King sbowed an inclination to let the Pope and Becket do tbar 
worst. At the imperial diet of Wunburg an English etnha*? 
prnmisetl that their mMter would henceforth support the anti-p*^* 
But it was found that English opinion would not tolerate a 
with Alexander. When the envoys of the Emperor visited Engl*®® 
the King’s own servants treated them as heretics; and Henry wa* 


V.. 164) sera ta rnmi She viesn 
10 Decker, b« caniidet tbst bis Sod 

both c yan to censsie. 
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compellct! to duavow the step of his ambti^Midon as soon as it 
became a matter of common knowledge, 'ITie Pope pained courape 
when he saw this sign of weakness. In April, 1 1CC, IJcckct received 
the legatinc commission which would give his censures full cfTect; a 
few weeks later, at V't^Iaj, he began to excommunicate his enemies 
with bell and book and candle. For the present he spared the 
King; but he intimated that, even for Ilcnrj-, the time of grace 
was drawing to a close. 

Grave was the perplexity of the English bishops when the The 
sentences of V^zclay were transmitted to them, 'fliey informed 
the King that it was their bounden duty to obey the I’ope’s vice- 
gerent, since his Kntcnces were in no a,sc repugnant to the ancient 
customs.* Henry wept for rage when he rcccivcil this warning; the 
Archbishop, be sold, had resolved to ruin him botli soul and body.* 

As a last resort the King apjKaled to Alexander, and exhausted 
his ingenuity to prove that the Constitutions contained nothing 
of which tlic Holy See could legitimately complain, lly a for- 
tunate coincidence the later months of IICG were a criticnl period 
In Alexander’s fortunes. The Pope, who had now returned to 
Rome, was menaced with a new imperial invasion. Ho had no 
army capable of resisting Frederic Rarbarertsa’s southward march- 
The one hope was to conciliate tlie moral support of all the other 
European powers, Alexander therefore hortened to make ;h'(icc 
between U^ket and the King of England. 'Ihc sentences of the 
Archbishop were suspended,* and be was forbidden to issue others 
while negotiations were in progress. Pa}>al legates, aided by the 
King of France, endeavoured to devise a concordat which Hcniy 
might construe as a jiromisc of complete submission, and Becket as 
an unmeaning form of words. Rut it was no easy matter to hood- 
wink two able and determined men. The King would not abandon 
the Constitutions ; the Archhuhop would neither approve them nor 
condone them. They might be andent; they might be allowed by 
the Curia; but they were im|nous, and he would have none of 
them.* 

>FoIiot In sj8, 417. sjfoCrrfaZt.v., 381. '/SiiT., vi.,'85, 

*See the report of the conference of Gieoi* (Nov, iiCp) in Uattriah, vu, 245. 

Lest is tsid about the Constitutions in the later eonlerences ; but this apparently is 
due to Decket's consciousness that the Pope Idt leva strongly than he did about tbe 
Constitutions. Hit objections to later pippotala appear to be pretexts rather than 

tihttcataii-Wiefjtek, 
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Tte deadlodt appeared to be complete when an error of M- 
piBence on Henr/a part placed him at a fatal dbadvantaso Bo 
mothei'a hiatorc had taught him ho. dillicnlt it wai In entaU toe 
EnglUh cn..n; he hut decided that the only cerlam « 

- • ■ the coronation of the heir 


securing the succession was to procure 


in his own life-time. Sadi ceremonies, although without a p 
cedent in English law, were warranted by the csamples of i 
and of the Empire. The Great Council offered no objecti^ to 
innovation ; and only one impediment had hitherto pj^ented Heug 
from carrying his scheme into effect The right of crownuio 
King belonged exclnsirely to the Archbi^op-Primate; the ' 
tion had been postponed again and again in the hope o a ** 
mcnt with Becket Afore than once Henry attempted to oDi^ 
the Pop^s permission for the Archbishop of York to . 

ceremony; but Alexander, naturally reluctant to deprive ^ 
of any hold which he po»essed upon the King, had 
request Once the Pope had given way when Henry's help 
more osually important to him, but he bad cancelled 
concession before it could be utilised. In 1170 the 
was exhausted; and the young Eng's coronation was ^ 

celebrated at Wertminster before the bishops selected to effi^ ^ 
could be served with papal infaibitions. Alexander bad already 
patient under such heavy provocations that it was natural to exfw*. 
bis indulgence for this crowning act of disobedience. But for 
Henry had gone too Csr. BeckePs complaints were promptly 
up by the Curia. Tlie offending bbhops were threatened lO 
suspicion and Heiuy’s Continental dominions with an intcraic . 
it seemed likely that the validity of the coronation would be cm 
in question.* Henry resolved to avert this supreme danger by • 
precipitate sobtmssion. At Freteval, in July, 1170, be met * 
Archbishop for the last time and went through a form of recoocu^ 
tion. It was a mere form; for nothing was said on either fl 
about the original cause of quarrel. But Bccket received p-'^ 
mission to return in peace to Canterbury ; and the King certain v 


tfc* Pofc has conArmcC ue prtvion* Ikowc m word ei moeth ; thi« was , 

tbeeoaoriwbonbebadde*palc!>edUttane(j/al/rUlt,Tii..alGff t Tb« 
oi FiSteral b) UaUnmlt, vu., jja. Tbe Kind's slum St Alexasdo's tluesa d 
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onilmlooij Ifidt, in rrlum, the InfunmHtr of the coronation would 
t>p alloweti to |ia«i. He could not obtain a deitnite promiv? to thU 
cfTi-rt; but rather tKan ri«lc a to the dratii, he left the 

fjuMtIon to liN CFjtponmt'i tnap^wniinitr. 

Hut the Arrhhhhop wai rrsoUcd to relebrate hb mtoration bj Tb« 
coihH;^ punidiment of the »uffra;jain wImj, after oppo^inj; him 
(is rran on the quMtIon of the Cnnttitutioni, hui publiclj usurped 
hU highnt function*. At rrrteral be poMtirel^ rcfuicd to let 
them make their peace with blm. Immeiliatelr after leaTinp; the 
Kin^ he pcnuadnl Alexander to aetHl him Irllcn, to be publuhed 
at hif ditcrtlion, bj which the delinquent* were luijwndcd from 
tlieir funetiont. When the letter* arrived he found that they con* 
tained esprt'uion* rondrmnatorj of the CoiuUtutioai, which 
Alexander periiape Imapneil Uiat the King luul given up. llie 
impolicy of reviving thiv well-worn quarrel at *urh a moment wu 
obvious } and Itecket wrote to the l*ope for amended copies of the 
letters, which should omit all rrferenev to Uie Conitituliona He 
meant to remain on the Continent until his request had Iven 
latiilied. Hut the puqwe of bit delay wav susjH-ctcd and Henry 
prcBscvl tra}<rttiently for hi* immediate return to lliigland, where 
I’apal letters might be prevented from reaching him.* Hecket 
reluctantly olicyeil Hut he could not endure the thought of tem* 
porifing with the hidiop*. In every way it seemed bc*t to throw 
down the glove before he met them face to face. The original 
letten, with their hostile rcrcrrnccs to the Constitutions, preceded 
him to Kngland. The ports were closely watched to intercept 
such literature; but Deeket's envoy evaded suspicion and the 
letters were duly served on those wiiom they concerned before 
Hccket, arrived in person at Dover. Gteal was the wraUr and 
consternation of the King's party to irarn how they had been 
outwitted. 'I1ie King was not in Ungland; but the regency with 
tbc young I lenry at its bead ostentatiously declined to hold any inter* 
course witli Hecket. 'Hie Hrimate’s audacity increased with his dan* 
gcr. On Clirbtmas day he excommunicated the bishops who hod taken 
[lart in the coronation. It was the last straw. Henry received the 
news while he was keeping the Christinas festival at Hurcs near 
Hayeux. *‘My subjects arc sluggards, men of no spiriV’ he ex* 

' The efTsir of the Pipal Ictteri In Dovhsm, ^71, and Ualtriali, viL, STO-^id- 
Henry's ktier demanding UecLet't return in IfsSms/t, vii., *00. 
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pupll now became a mistress, in profane and sacred lore alike. 
From the sixth to the ninth centnijr the Irish scholar and the Irish 
missionary are ubiquitous. They are equally at home in the 
storm-swept isles of Western Scotland or on the bleak moors of 
Northumbria or in the rich dales of the Rhineland. At the courts 
of Frankish kings, in the cloisters of Italian monasteries, among 
nations of strange tongues and sanguinary cults, they make a 
momentary appearance, deliver their message with a seeming 
indifference to the manner >n which it is received, and resume their 
wanderings, unspoiled by admiration, undaunted by the peirtecutor. 
They are such teachers as we should expect from a race which has 
always live<i in the post or future, enchanted by tradition or in- 
toxicated with idea] hopes. They were imbued with a vague and 
mystical philosophy ; they hod renounced all the cares and joys of 
common men to live a life of rigorous asceticism. Their preaching 
was, like their lives, a riddle; a source of wonder to their pagan 
auditors, often a block of stumbling to the orthodox ; but still the 
tympalhetie could trace in act and word the charm which comes 
Dvesraf from high ideals and self-renunciation. Too soon, however, the 
Irish seminaries lost the glow of their first inspiratioa T’he seclu- 
rion which had originally fostered spritual development then became 
their l«nc. No teachers from the outer world arrived to fill the 
place of those who bad gone forth ; no new ideas came in to take 
tbe ]>tacc of thoac which bad degenerated into commonplace; a 
decay of spiritual energy set in among the Irish clergy, until they 
became sudj as they arc described for us by St. Ikma^, in his life 
of Matachi, and by Gintldus in his Topographia; diligent in tbe 
performance of their ordinary duties, conspicuous examples of the 
more elementary virtues, but unlearned, guiltless of enthusiasm for 
their sacred calling, without much influence for good or evil. 

tVe may well believe that some fate of Uiis kind would Iinve 
fallen to the lot of any Church confined witiiin a remote and narrow 
island. Rut os geograpbkal conditions fail to explain the finer 
qualities of Irish culture in its prime, so they fail to account for 
Uie torpor by which we find the Irish people overcome in the age 
of Abelard and Ilcmord, of Henry II. and Frederic narbarosao. 
The striking triumph* of tbe Irish C'hurch in the field of mLeion- 
ary labour, and its failure to ameliorate the condition of the lay 
society in the bosom of wbldi U wav planted, are both to be 
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explAinw! br rtfcrcno: to tlie vutie chMUcteriitic, to that pmud 
and impatient iaditiduaiinn «bich U dceplr enj^raincii in the Celtic 
character, IKdi cIcr^jT formeJ an ati<toeTan- of a pccuIiaHj 

ctcIuMre kind. Thejr fpnmeJ the world with a!) its cares and 
plcanirw as something; unworthy of attention, a< a cIo" and cljeck 
upon (he r])irituat aetirities. This liahit of nimd is common to 
mona«tici«m in ewy wid climate; hut in IrcLsnd more than 
eUcwhcre the manastie ideal of tclf-conccntratctl prfjnrntion for a 
future life held away to the exclusion of all others. Ihe ^lon.a^{c^y 
was the typical and idmost the only institution of Die Iri'h Cliureh ; 
and the Irish monk ajiproxtmatcd the more nearly to the 
nised pattern of jKrfection in proportion as he wiUntrew from in- 
tercourse eren srilh those of bis own callin;;. nie saint of natire 
legends Is a hcrmil by profession, a teacher cither by accident or 
tinder a dirine compulsion which he obeys with pious resipiation ; 
and it Is no uncommon thing to find him rcgardwl as a m^-stcrious 
lhaumalurpe who is quick to wisit with his tengeanee those who 
by chance or d»fgn intrude upon his medifntions. ’Hie ordif«uy 
monk, as he eneounterw us in early Irish history, does not aspire to 
thU dcjjireeof solitude and sanctUy; but the only social duly which 
he recognises it tiiat of tiefemling, it necsl bo with the swonl, the 
foundation through which bo is enabled to cmancqvitc liimself from 
the rosponsibilities of a secular existence. A Church so constituteti 
could not flourish long: it grodually Mnk to the Icccl of the rude 
laity whose rcfornuition it had refused to take in IiAnd. Such is 
the law of nature; Uicrc can be no truce between tiic higher and 
the lower rule of life; and, of the two, that wliich stands on the 
defensire will surely disnpjienr. 

Tlie nation sulTcrcd from the same defect as the Qmrch. ’ITicrc Irish 
is no doubt much exaggerntion in the anecdotes of Irish manners 
to which the malice or credulity of Giraldus has given currency. 
Steeped in the prejudices of the conquerors, his kinsmen, he 
ates Uieir most discreditable deeds by reckless accusations aimed 
at the whole conqucrcil people. Had faith l>ecn broken with tJie 
Irish ? If so, his excuse is that they are a race wJio do not know 
the meaning of good faith. Had there been wars of vengeance and 
retaliation, prosecuted to the last extremity? At all events tlie 
Irish had not been trcateil worse than they were in the habit of 
treating ticir own kith and k'm. To Gimldiw no snperstition is 
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too barbarous and no rice too loathsome to be attributed even to 
those tribes who fell srithin the range of his personal obserration ; 
it is, therefore, not surprising if he describes the inhabitants of re- 
moter districts as beings hardly human. In the west of Connaught, 
be assures us, the oatircs had nercr learned to make bread or 
cheese, had nerer seen a boat or ship of wood, and were totally 
onattiuainted with the calendar, the festirals of the Church, and 
the rudiments of Christianih’. Rut these wild talcs and others of 
the same kind deserve as little credence as that of the bamacte- 
gecse whom he had seen "with his own eyes” growing like limpets 
on the racks along the Irish coasts. The Irish were not uncivilised 
but BcmI-civilised ; and those who branded them as savages were 
guided by criteria of which the force will hardly be admitted at 
the present day. To the mind of Giraldus or St. Bernard the 
last won! had been said when U was admitted that the Irish paid 
no tithes, and were apt to marry within degrees prohibited by 
tilt ovcT-tcfining spirit of the canon law. The teal defect, whitb 
Urn early obsmers do not notice, is impatience of restraint The 
Irish chafed against the etemcntaiy rules of justice and of es- 
tablished gcri'cmment Under any polity the bland could hardly 
have Iwcn prosperous. Intersected by vast cstents of barren hills 
an<l bogs and forests. It olTcfed little encouragement to the agri- 
ctltufi«t and naturally soggested the half-nomadic existence of a 
hunter or a heisbman. Cattle, furs, and skins formed the Irish- 
rn-sn’s sole soarce of wealth ; esen for s supply of corn he depended 
largely upon the Oslmcn and the nearest ^gliih ports, niere 
were no mines in Ireland, and few natural advantages to sUmuIatc 
the fpowth of peaceful industiy. But even bad these advantages 
exuted they would have been worthless under the wretched political 
lystcin which long use and wont ba<i consecrated. 

Political 'I'lis hlca of ciational unity hail still a certain influence, but 

Ofc*"'**- niany generations liad clapwtl sisce it had been emlxxlied in the 
person of such rulers as lirtan, the hero of Clonlarf. The title 
of the High King survivctl, nor was there wanting a succession of 
oxlrcnturcrs to claim and bold at the sword's point the nominal 
supremacy which it conveyed. Erin wu however a kingdom 
without a cajntal or revenue or government. Tans lav desolate, 
a shattereil and forsaken ruin; Moith, the royal demesn’', was 
partitioned among petty diefs. The power of the High King 
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dcpcndwl on Uie which he inherilnl or won by conquest ; bis 
title pare him, at the Ixsl of times no advantage bejoml a pre- 
carious tribute of cattle anti uncertain rigliLs of jurisdiction. Still, 
it was the highest honour 0 |>cn to an Irishman, and furnished 
the pretext of ncrcr-emling feuds between the four monarchies of 
Ulster, fxrimtcr, Munster, and Connaught. These also, like the 
higher dignity, jvivsed from hand to hand and family to family in 
aceonlanec with the rimsiludes of endless dril wars, llie com- 
petitors were found among the chiefs and princes w|io dividetl and 
disjKjtcil within eacli prorince the iromeiliate lordship of the soil. 

It would be impossible to state witli accuracy the number of such 
rulcra at any given time m early Irish history ; but, in the period 
of the English Conquest, there were in Ixiiistcr between thirty and 
forty of them, and in Meath atone, the smallest of all the promces, 
not tes.s (lian thirty.* 'flic native annals are little more than a 
catalogue of the raids and feuds and wan of vengeance in which 
Uiwe petty despots courted immortality. In those rare intervals 
when a rcig;ning chief neglected to occupy the Uiouglits of his 
retainers by a foreign war, there was seldom wanting a pretender 
to impugn the legitimscy of hu title, 'llic universal custom of 
tanistry, under which the nearest agnate of full age was desig- 
nated as the heir apparent, to the exclusion of Uie monarcVi 
rhildren, provided a never failing source of civil strife within the 
pettiest principalities. 

'fhe Celts were not the only inhabitants of Ireland although The 
they formed by far the greater portion of the population. Since 
the ninth century there bad been Scandinavian colonies in occupa- 
tion of Dublin, Waterfonl, Wexford, l.imerick and possibly some 
smatlcr coast-towns, ^heir founders Iselongcd to the first genera- 
tion which had left the shores of Norway and Denmark to seek a 
fortune in the civilised and wealthy south; in their constitutions 
and in their relations with the native race these settlements are 
analogous to those established at the same period in the Eng- 
lish Danelaw ; like the colonists of England, the Irish Ostmen 
acccptcti Christianity, forsook buccaneering for more peaceful oc- 
cupations, and came to terms with the native princes on whose 
territory they had settled. A Danish seaport was a godsend to 
the neighbouring septs. It gave them a market for the hides and 
* Orpen, Soiif ^ p. jta. 
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martcn-ekuw which were thdr chief Articles of erport; And the ships 
of the Ostmen, pl^'ins r^ularly to Bristol, Chester, Rouea, Ia 
llochclie and Borueaux, brouglit liack to the island com and 
wine, the slaves and trinkets, whtdi the Celt desired but was 
incapable of procuring for himsetf.' Nominallj dependent upon 
the leading dynasties of the cast and south the Ostmen remained 
in fact autonomous, governed by jarls and hereditary patriciates 
of lawmen. These municipal republics were of the smallest size. 
Wexford, even in the twelfth century and after a long period of 
prosperity, could only put into the field an army of 8,000 men.* 
The power of the Ostmen crumbled at the first touch of a Norman 
Marxier, and it is surprising that th^ should have held their own 
against the greatest kings of Ireland for SOO yea«. *1156 truth is 
that they held in the Atlantic the same position as the Venetians in 
theMedilerranean, The Norse trader was useful for many purposes 
to many powers, and be played upon the mutual jeaJousi» of those 
who might have crushed his lilwrty. He kept in touch with the 
Vikings of the Western Isles, and even with the rulers of distant 
Scandinavia. He courted the Wot-Saxon dynasty; he paid oo- 
caslonal tribute to a prince of Meath or Leinster. If attacked bj 
one set of his patrons he invoked the assistance of the rest. Wlsen 
victorious he showed a politic forbearance, when beaten saved him- 
self by temporary submission j and allowed neither promises nor 
gratitude to bmd him to Ids disadvantage. 

Such was the state of Ireland at the accession of Henry U.; 
divided, disturbed, an easy prey for any resolute adventurer who 
cared to attack a country so poor and so remote, 'fhe later 
Vikings if they ever Und«l to spy out the land, soon turned 
conletnpluously away, rolitica] exiles such as IlaroUl, the tons 
of Ilarokl, Amulf of MontgometT, used Ireland as a temporary 
asylum or fecruiling ground. To Rufus a tradition attributes 
the IkmwI that lus would bridge tbe sea with ships and conquer 
Ireland; but the purpose, do less than the suggested means of 
execution, seemed to contcmporarica but another proof of his 
insmMte grreiL Henry II., when young and rash and at a hms 
for an appanage with which to pension offa brother, had discussed 
the feasibility of an Irish expedition; but on consideration he 
* QirsMw, s87. asS, ajx. 
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gnrc up the It >»■« left for hrokcn tnen, the wihicst 

tpiriLf fmm the wil {lest part of his dominloos, to undertake the 
adventure which *o manj wiser hefuls had rejected os chimerical. 

To explain the opportunity which was olTercti to StrongbowDiirmilt 
and the Geraldines in IIGQ w4 must retrace our steps to the 
part of Stephen’s tcipi. At this time the most restless of the 
chiefs in Eastem Ireland was a certain Diarmait mac Murchailha.* 
lie was hereditary prince of the llm Cinnscllasgh, a trihe whose 
territories, corresponding to the modem diocese of Ferns, embraced 
the greater part of Ijcinstcr between the river Harrow and the sea ; 
by fighting and diplomacy he had risen to supremacy over all the 
pnnees of the ptnrincc and was rccognisnl as King of I.cmsler. 

On Meath also he cast a longing eye ; but here be found himself 
opposed by 'ngheman O Ilualrc, the lord of Ilreifnc, a prorince 
corresponding to the shires of Leitrim and Qivan. From rivalry 
the two princes pa«e<l by natural stages to a bitter feud ; and in 
1162 Diarmait carried off his enemy's wife not so mucli from love 
of her as from the desire to inflict disgrace upon her husband. 

'fhe princess retumwl to Hreifne In the following year; she was 
none the less esteemed by 'llgbeman and his ])coplo for the abdu^ 

Uon, to which, it is said, she Itad been a not unwilling party. Hut 
the conduct of Diarmait was neither forgotten nor forgiven; for 
fourteen yearn, at every critical point of his fortunes, he found the 
power of Ilrcifne thrown into the sale of his opponents; and in 
the year 1160 'ngheman at length succeeded in bringing to hb 
aid Iluadhri, the King of ConiMught and High King of Ireland. 

'I'hc army of 1/cinstcr w&s defeated; the province fell into the 
hands of Kuadiiri and Tigheman ; and Diarmait was driven over 
seas, a homeless exile, whose only hope of a return depended upon 
foreign help. It was to the King of England that be addressed 
himself in the first instance. He came to Henry’s court in 
Normandy and profTered his allegiance as the price of restitution 
to his kingdom. It was an unpropstious moment for the application. 
Engrossed with the Becket controversy and the affaiis of France 
the King of England had no desire to revive the Irish scheme. All 

*The name* of Iriih chief*, tribe*, cle., are tpened in mccordance with the form* 

Hven in the Itith sbridfment of the EtfygtnM IMtrnUa (ed. Wbilley Siokea). 

£, H, R,, I*., pp. 77 B. Xhe biography ef Dermot il given by Orpen. Inland 
■rider th< Normanj, pp. 35 JI. 
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that Diannait could obtaia icas a licence anthorisiDg him to raise 
recruits from among HeniVa Welsh and English subjects.* 

Tht But the results of this permission exceeded the wildest eipecta- 

tions. Among the marchers of South Wales Diannait had the 
euit, ttSggood or eril fortune to discorer allies of the same metal as the 
Nonnans who had subjugated southern Italj, bearded the Cmasrs 
of B^-xantium, and exploited the enthusiasm of the first crusaders. 
Among these adnntureis the most prominent was Richard of 
Clare, the earl of Pembroke, and the Ic^ of Striguil, a man whose 
abilities as a soldier, general, and poUtician, would long since hare 
raised him to the firrt rank in the English baronage, but for the 
extnragance with which he had squanderod his patrimony and the 
constancy which be had displayed in supporting to the last the 
ruined cause of Stephen. EmbarrasMd in his circumsUnces and 
aware that he could nes er hope for Henry*i favour, the earl asked 
nothing better than a new field in which to repair his tattered 
fortunes. lib cagemesi for the enterprise did not prevent him 
from driving a hard bargain with the Irbh princt In his 
of blending knight-enmntry with business the tarl was a tree 
Neman, lie stipulated for the hand of Diaimait’s daughter and 
the reversion of Leinster; he also insuled that he shoold not be 
required to fulfil hb part of the contrect until he had obtained 
King Henij's licence for bb venture.* Diannait was accordingly 
obliged to enlist lew important but more accommoJating helpers 
for the projects which ^ had immediately in view. As he had 
tempted iUrl Uiehard with the hope of Leinster in which be had 
no bmditary right, so to the Inferior rwruiU he ofiered the city and 
lands of the ^Vexford Ostmen. The ofTer was accepted by the 
half-liroUieis Robert FltrSlepben and Maurice FitzGerald, two 
minor barons of the marches. ha!f*Nonnan and half-Wehh in 
parentage; Uiey were tbe sons by different fathers of Nesta, the 
daughter of a Soulh-Weltb prince, who liad lived for some time at 
the eoort of Henry I, as a hostage for her lather's good behaviour 
and a misUess of the English King. They promised to appear 
in Ireland with a sufficient force by the commencement of the 
aanutser. and Diannait returned forthwith to I.mi>*ter to prepare 
for their rveepUon (Aug, IICT).* He found ha dominions 
iUll in the pr>sse«5on of his enemies ; but after experiendn" a 
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tlefoit be worked upon their clemeney i>o fur m to procure 
for himvlf A repiinl of A ptrt of hu Ancestral principality.* 

He fettled far tJte present in H«i CiniKelliU^h to await the alh'cs 
whose iimnin«»l B|)peamnce was unsiis|iccteil by any man In Ireland 
Mve himsclC lie waited rmire than a year; hut in May, I1C9, 

Uie SODS of Ncsta, Aecum]MintctI by Maurice de Prenderj'ast, aTheren* 
kindred ipirit whnm they hai! taken into partnership, landctl 
Ilannow with a force of iKtwevn 400 and 500 men. One-fourth 
of thu liiminulirc boat were mounted knighU. 'Hie rest were 
arrlien anned with tlie longbnir, a weapon not yet so iamous as 
it aAerwards became, but one of which the possibilities had been 
alrrsuly tested in m.any a skirmish of the S«uth*WeMi border. 

If the current stories are to be believctl tlie Welsh archer of this 
period might stand comparison with the English yeomen who fought 
at Crecy and at Agincourt. We are told that be could send his 
shaft through an oak'door of a fialm’s breadth in thicLncw, or 
tlirnugh the toughest coat of mail. ITie most ingenious of tac- 
tieiana could not hare derived a force more {'erfectly es)uippcd for 
the peculiar dilTlculties of Irish warfare. Hie Iri'h Lcmc wore no 
defensire armour, and at close quarters fought on foot anned with 
a tinltlcHure of the pattern which (he Vikings iiad nunfe popular. 

When forced to await a cliarge an Irish army relied u{>on the 
protection afTorded by woods, mora.s.«cv and abatis constructcil of 
felled trec.trunki; the enemy who succecslcd in finding a jia-ssage 
through these olistacics had only to disperse a rabble which was 
entirely undisciplined and susceptible to sudden panics. Against 
mailed knights and on an open field no odds could give the Irish 
any prospect of sueccas ; destitute of any better mi.ssilcs than stones 
and javelins they were unable to employ their favourite skirmishing 
tactics against a force accompanied by archers j and they could 
always be driven from a strong position, or goaded to a hopeless 
charge, by a sustained and welWiiwtcd fire of arrows. jUie 
“Flemings” whoso arrival passed almost without notice on the 
part of Diarmait's enemies, toon carricil all before them. IVexford 
fell at the first attack, and from this stronghold, which Oiannait, 
according to his promise, bestowed on the sons of Neata, the 
adventurers swept through the length and breadth of Leinster, 
scattering every force which could be put into the field against 
iSs /imr Sfat/in, aa ntf/; 
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tbem.* So OTei-whelming was their superiority that even defection 
from tlieir ranks could not bring them to a standstill. Maurice de 
I’rendcrgast, dissatisfied with his share of the booty, deserted to 
the prince of Ossiaighe (ca Kilkenny); but his former companions 
continucil their triumphant course until the High King, Tigheman 
of Breifne, and all their allies, were driven to negotiation. They 
endeavoured for a time to sow dissension and mistrust between 
Biarmait and the newcomers; but being foiled in this design they 
withdrew and agreed to recognise Biarmait as the rightful lord of 
Leinster. 

'rise Hut the time for compromise had passed. The High King and 

wSi^e* supporters were to Icam that they had provoked an enemy who 

bow never forgave an injury or missed an opportunity of taking ven- 
geance. 'Hie King of Lciaster saw already in imagination the whole 
of Ireland at his feet, tvste in 11C9 he sent an urgent messa'^ of 
reminder to the Earl of Pembroke. « We have watched the rtorfc 
and the swallow ; the birds of summer have come and gone ; but 
neither the <vwl wiml nor the west has brought the man whom we 
desire to mc. All Leinster lias returned to us. Come with speea 
and with a strong hand; then shall the four provinces bow down 
before the fifth."* rilhcr the King’s clerks hail read their Ovid to 
good purpose or else Giraldus, to whom we owe the letter, has 
cmiKlIishcd it with Uic flowers of Ins own vaunted scholarship. But 
the tone is dmmatically appropriate to U>c characters of the sender 
and the a-cipient; rapacity and romance were insciwrably inter- 
twined in the ronrjucrors of Ireland. 

Ejfwii The promUca. if rot the rhetoric, of Diarmait’s letter produced 
length applittl to Henry for 
W 6«os. a sanction of Uie contcmpLslnl enteqirisc. The end in view and 
»t*r.ii70ti,e re„rd which haii Uw proiniseti to the carl appear to have 
been roivfully concealed. He preferred bit request in the tone of 
a di««|ii<oiiited man embarking on a desperate venture; what he 
ino‘t desire*!, he said, wa# to be reinvested with the lands of which 
he luui been dqirived since the late King’s death ; if this boon 
•ere deiiitd him, he should at least be granted leave to seek bis 
consolation elsewhere. I lenry ouule light of the jictition ; the arcb- 
dissimulator was for once deceived; he gave the carl a careless 
prjtniwioti to repair his fortunes where and as be pleased. No 
* OwsIJss. sji. s/SW, s<7. 
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opporlunilj of rrconsiilcrinjf the nwller wm pircn to Uie Kinp. 

The eftr! retuniwl to tl«e rruurhM iukI lirpin to orj^»i<e his es- 
pcditioD without ?o« of time. Towanl* IIjc end of April the first 
corps of the Rtiventuren was }n readiness. Raymond Ic G.os, * 
trustwl ras-sal of the earl, was put in cluirf^e of them and dcsjwtchctl 
in adrance to reassure the Kill" of ladmtcr. Ilclanded near Water- 
ford on May lit, IITO, with a followin" of ten knights and screnty 
archm ; a cliff adjacent to the am was occupied and atren^hened 
wjth estcmjioraiy fortifications; aod in these ineommodioui quarters 
the pionocn aettlot! to await the arrisal of Diarmait or their master. 

The Ostmen of Waterford had Icamesl hr this time tlie dan|;;tT of 
despising Uie tmallest cipcdttion from England; they sallied from 
their walls to attack the castle and drive tlie fnradcr into the sea. 

Rut they were repulsed with heavy slaughter and retired, leasing 
serenty of their number as captives In the power of Raymond. All 
were Iwhcaded, with the general's leave, by a female camp-follower 
whose loTcr had fallen fighting on the English side.' It is the tint 
and not Uic least of the atrocIUca which stain the annals of the 
Conqucct, but It inspired the Ostmen and the Irish with a ulutary 
fear of English prowess; Raymond held his eyrie without further Sironc- 
nolcstflUon until, in August, he was joined by his master and a^*^^ 
force, the (ike of which had never before appeared on Irish soil abc ., 1170 
Strongliow brought with him 200 knights and upwards of 1,000 
foot-soldicn. He had, wo know, some credit in the ghettocs of the 
IVestcm shirca* Hut, even so, it Is impossible Uuit with his ruined 
fortunes he should have paid so great a multitude in any coin but 
promisca The readiness with which the marchen volunteered to 
serve him Is the best proof that we could ask of his military repu- 
tation. 

lie was In fact a leader to Inspire no ordinary degree of confi- 
dence and hope in dl who served him. A chance observer, judging 
from his presence and physique, might have committed the mistake 
of regarding him as Insignificant. His face was of a delicacy almost 
feminme. Ids bearing modest and rcscrvcsl, his voice weak and thin, 
his conversation unassuming.* Hut beneath this unpromising ex- 
terior there lurked an iron resolution. Good fortune could not 
intoxicate him; no failures could turn him from a purpose once 
conceived. Farsecing in council, fiery in action, he had a persuasive 

‘Siisr, U. >404 ff. Glrsldut, r., 348 <r. 

■Jacobi, y<vi of Angtvln F.ngtani, p, 64. 
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eloqucnfe which made any plan howerer desperate seem plausible. 
The fate of the Irish was sealed from the moment that be set foot 
on their shores. The Geraldines had shown how easily an Irish 
host could be defeated. TTie example of Richard Clare proved that 
lasting ronqnesta were no more dtlHcuU than plundering expedi* 
tions. Others completed the work which he began, but to him 
more than to any other single mao belongs the praise or blame for 
the foundation of the English Pale. 

Fall of The rilica of the Ostmen were the Vers of Ireland, and upon the 

Dublin reducing Waterford and Dublin he concentrated all the 

forces which he brought or which Ring Diarmait could com* 
mand. The walls of Waterford, which had so many times defied 
the naked kernes of Irish amies, could not save the city now. It 
fell at the first attack. The besiegers remarked a house built into 
the wall, of which the upp^ stories projected forward and were 
supported upon wooden posts. They cut away the posts ; the bouse 
fell dragging with it no small part of the wall; and through the 
breach thus opened the carl and his men poured into the dty. 
The attempt on Dublin was only delayed until the earl a-scor^ 
his bold on Leiastcr by celebrating his marriage with the princess 
Aife, the daughter of Dlannrdt. In the isterral the Oatmen of 
Dublin enlisted the High King on their tide; and the carl, on 
drawing near the dty, discovert that an army, collected from all 
{virts of Ireland, was at Clondalkin, lying across the roads by which 
Dublin was usually approached from the south. Rut a detoor 
through the mounldns brought the insaden to Uie walls of Doblin 
before their approach had been detected by the enemy.* Cut off 
from their bate of operations the army of Ruadhri fled without 
a blow ; and the carl’s men entered Dublin, by a stroke of well 
cnlcuUteti perfidy, during an armistice for which the defendm had 
atked at a preliminary to a ca|ntulation upon terms, llascuir, the 
Jarl of Dublin, touk to bis ships and wu followed by the greater 
numlxT of his subjects. They embarked while the Normans were 
pluotlrring the town and sailed northward to find assistance or a 
refuge ia the Western Isles. The victors let him go in peace, and 
proceeded to make Dublin their bead-quarters for the winter ssasod ; 
but, before the winter set in, th^ raided Meath as though to warn 
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the Irish that nothing less than the conquest of the whole island 
was in contemplation. 

Dublin was in fact the key of Ireland, and the fall of the city strong, 
spread dismay among the enemies of Diarmait. A synod of the 
Irish church gathered hastily at Armagh to discuss the situation, cultiet, 
but could make no practical suggestions to the laity. ITie assembled 
fathers came to the conclusion that the Flemings were a judgment, 
provoked by the iniquities of the Bristol slave-hade; and sug- 
gestedthat all the slaves in Ireland should be set at liberty. Henry 
[I. regarded the situation with hardly less concern, though horn a 
different point of view. He had authorised a freebooting expedi- 
tion and it had become a war of conquest. He had hoped to rid 
himself of disaflected subjects, and it now appeared that he had 
helped them to acquire a kingdom. He saw no advantage in tak- 
ing Ireland for himself; but be also saw the danger of allowing 
Ireland to become the property of others. His first precaution 
was to cut off the supplies of the adventui-ers by forbidding any 
ship to leave an English harbour for the voyage to Ireland. His 
second was to threaten the adventurers with forfeiture and exile 
unless they returned by the ensuing Easter. These measures had 
the effect which be desired. An Irish kingdom might be better 
than an English caildom; but the conquerors had not yet suc- 
ceeded in supporting war by war. Cut off fiom England they wei-e 
helpless, and it was necessary to condliate the King at any cost 
The lesson was driven home by the death of Diamait in the spring 
of 1171. The tribesmen of Hui Cinoseilaigh bad never ratified the 
bond which made them the marriage-portion of a woman and 
the chattels of an alien, lltey turned their backs on Strongbow, 
elected a nephew of Diarmait as their ruler, and attacked the 
Geraldines in Wexford.* The contagion of their patriotism spread 
and for the second time the High King, at the head of a national 
levy, came into the field against Earl Richard. For two months 
Dublin was rigorously invested and cut off from communication 
with the garrisons of Waterford and Wexford, which were equally 
hard pressed by hostile neighbours. The earl humbled himself 
to sue for peace and offered to hold Leinster as the vassal of 
Ruadhri. The High King tried to beat him down, offering to cede 
the towns of the Ostmen and no more; only at the eleventh hour, 

> 5ei>/, i. vj\S- 
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when his provisions were eshaasted, did the eari sncceed in proving 
by n desperate sally that he was still an enemy to be respected.* 
'lie besieging army melted as rapidly as it had come together. A 
hurried inarch upon Hui Cinnsellaigh brought the Irish claimant 
to Ins knees, and he became the vassal of Aife’i husband for her 
father’s hereditary dominions. Leinster was saved ; but the earl 
hwfl come too late to rescue the garrison of Wexford, nor could 
another storm like the last be weathered without new reinforce- 
ments. If these were to be obtained bom England Strongbow 
had no alternative but to appease the suspicions of Henry by any 
degree of submission which the King might choose to demand. 
Leaving Dublin in charge ofa lieutenant, and appointing Domhnall 
Kavanagb a son of Diarmait as fau justiciar “to hold the pleas” in 
Leinster, the earl sailed for England late in the summer of 1171.* 
Henry Uc found his suzerain at Newnham in Gloucestershire; for 
prepy w Henry had resolved upon an Irish expeditjon and was already os 
the iTMLd to Milford Elaveo. Eight months had elapsed since the 
tragedy of Canterbury cathedral ; and the suspense in which Henry 
had been left as to the consequences of the deed was already yield 
log to a conviction that Alexander would not commit the folly of a 
decisive breach with a supporter so valuable as the King of England. 
Until the end of March Hcniy had lived in fenr of a personal 
sentence of excommunimtion which would have received the ap- 
proval of no ineonsideraWe minority among the most law-abiding 
ami disinterested of his subjects, and would have precipitated the 
outbreak of those civil commoUoBs towards which the merits and 
defects of his goveraraenl, his own impartiality and the corruptioo 
of hU officials, hb repression of evil-doers and his own extortions in 
the fortni of law, hb ili-jodged favours to his sons and bu politic 
severity towards his bareni, were dragging his dominions on both 
rides of the Englbh Channel Now, when the arrival of legates 
bearing terms of peace wav hourly expected, the only doubt which 
renudnrd was the extent to which he would be humiliated befon 
his alisolution was proaooDced. The King preferred the slight risk 
of a rebellion in bb alwenee to the tedium of expectant inactivity, 
and to the shame of awaiting sentence under the eyes of alicnat^ 
friends and of malicious critks whom he dared not punbh. In 
July, at Argentan, he tiad eddaiaed the approval of the Great 
'TWoete<^tlea> fai tbsSwif, 0. itsoC *S«ar- L «*>• 
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Couacil for the project of inrsding Irel&nd. In September, when 
Strongbow met him, he was on the road through Gloucestershire 
to Jlilford Haven, the port at which bis fleet and armj were as- 
sembling. 

The results of the interview were more satisfactory to the earl Suong. 
than they might have been if his successes had been gained 
quieter times. The moment was not one at which Henry could Sight 
aflbrd to risk a further loss of reputation by opening a war against 
the picked warriors of tbe Welsh marches and on a soil where the 
hand of every man would be against the cause of law and govern- 
ment. Tbe earl obtained bU pardon on condition of surrendering 
the seaports which were tbe most valuable of bis conquests ; for 
Leinster he was permitted to do homage, on the ordinary feudal 
terms. He crossed to Waterford in the King's company and then, 
departing from the royal host, retired to live in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of his curtailed but stilt considerable coo(|ue8ts, no longer 
a King but a mere palatine.^ His later appearances in tbe fleld of 
history are few and far between. During tbe baronial rebellion of 
1178 he proved a loyal supporter of a master who had small claims 
upon bis gratitude ; and be was rewarded about 1174 with tbe office 
ot Justiciar in Ireland, which he only lived to enjoy until June 1176. 

Of his marriage with Aife the only offering was a daughter by 
whose marriage to the famous WUliam Marshall the line of the 
Clares of Pembroke was merged in another, equally short-lived and 
almost equally distinguished. The sole memorial of Strongbow, in 
the country which he ojiened to the English, is his reputed 
effigy upon his tomb in Dublio, but in a sense all Ireland is bis 
monument.* 

The few months for which Henry II. remained in Ireland weieHenrym 
almost entirely spent at Dublin. His fimt object, like that 
Strongbow, was to make good the English occupation of the sea- April, 117a 
ports. He planted garrisons in Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford, 
and entrusted the three commands to lieutenants of whom he had 
personal experience. In Dublin, which he intended to be the seat of 
government, he founded a colony of English traders amongst whom 
the men of Bristol, tempted by tbe concession of exceptional privi- 
leges, were largely represented At the head of the administration 

‘ Giratdus, v., 373. Song, U. z6<7 R. R. de Monte, asa, lays that Henry had 
promised to malce Scronghow the CenataUe or Seneschal oi Ireland. 

■It seems cleat that the oripoai cAgy was destroyed in >562, by Che fall of 
the roof of Christ Church (Orpen, Irtland snsdrr rte Normans, I., pp. 35p-6o). 
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he placed a Jasticiar of Ireland. The first holder of the office was 
Hugh de T »rj , the commander of tije Dublin garrison, who re- 
ceired with it the cnonaptis fief of Meath to be held with pri'dlcge* 
similar to those enjoyed by Richard Sttongbow in Leinster.* The 
danger of forming these enonoous honours was too obvious to 
ecape a King wbo in other parts of his dominions neglected no 
opportunity of pruning feudal priodpalities and jurisdictions. But 
common prudence demanded the oeation of a counterpoise to 
Leinster ; and if the subjugaRon of tbe island was to be completed 
by the pririte enterprise of thesetUen it seemed essential to group 
them under a small number of superiors. Henry bud no intention 
of spending His resources upon Ireland. He contented himself with 
receiving tbe fadle homage of the Irish chieftains ; and, although 
disappointed that Iluftdhri sulked defiantly behind the barrier of 
the Shannon, be declined to ctms the river and call the High King 
to account.* 

XU If the fidelity of the princes was dubious, that of tbe clergy 

seemed to be sincere. Tbe latter bad substantial reasons for 

itT* aetjuiadng in the Englbh Conquest. Those wbo deaiml to see 
ecclesiastical reform despaired of efiecting it unless they invoked 
external aid agaiast the forets of tradition and establishetl intercsta 
St. Bernard bad assisted them with missionaries; In lliSO Eugcnlus 
I IL had despatched a cordinablegate to the island, with instructions 
to organise the Irish Churdr upon tbe model which England and 
every other Western nation h^ long lioec adopted. But the 
dfo rts of Irish Counetls remained inopentive ; the endowments of 
the Iridj church were in the hands of lay impropriators; the inferior 
clergy w«tc frequently married men, dilTering in little save the 
lomure from tbe laity; aitd the payment of tithes bad never been 
enforced. 'Ibc price with which Iltnrr purchased the adhesion of 
the reformers was an engagement to assist their cherished projects } 
and the Council of Casbel, which met with his approraJ early us 
the year I17S served the double purpose of announcing the alliance 
of the Church with the invader, and of inaugurating effectual ro> 
form.' Tbe Irish clergy have bee n sharply criticised for their 

S!lo*«d(a. IL, 34. Ccnfa<cta*, L. JO. L 7713. 
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submission as though they had sold the national freedom for a 
mesa of potts^c. But the charge is based upon a complete mis- 
apprehension of the previona state of Ireland. The Churdi cannot 
be blamed for welcoming a ruler of any nationality who had the 
power to end once and for all the secular conflicts of lawless and 
rapacious chieftains. National unity was a tradition of the distant 
past ; national liberty had been synonymous with anarchy. 

It was a misfortune that the approach of Papal legates and the Ireland 
rumour of impending rebellion took Henry back to England before 
his plans for the administration of Ireland had been fully framed. Depanurt 
From this time to the sixteenth century no statesman of the flrst 
rank had an opportunity of dealing with Irish difflcuLties face to 
face. The relations of the immigrants to the native population 
were left to be adjusted at haphazard; the work of annexation 
and settlement was pursued by individuals acting as their private 
interests chetated. The English colonies lay far apart and in the 
midst of hostile septs ; there was no attempt to protect them by 
well planned milita^ roads or lines of forts ; the points of strategic 
importance were neglected in favour of indefensible positions which 
[iromised well as pasturage or corn-land.' When the Irish discovered 
that they were not to be assailed continuously or by an overwhelm 
ing force they recovered heart, adopted the weapons and tactics 
of their enemies, and raised themselves to a level of comparative 
equality in military skill.' The design of maintaining royal garri- 
sons, even in the coast'towns, was abandoned as early as 1173 ; and 
Heniy found himself compelled to depend upon the good will of 
the adventurers. Loyal as they proved theoiselves he regarded 
their conquests with suspicion; even before the death of Earl 
Richard the King had entered upon a new policy, that of balsmcing 
the natives against the Anglo-Irish. At the very moment when 
Strongbow's henchman, Raymond le Gros, extended the borders of 
tbe English Pale to the Shannon and laid hold of Limerick,' the 
King of England was concluding a treaty with Ruadhti (Oct. 6, 

1176). Under this agreement the High King was allowed to retain 
Connaught and his hereditary rights in all other parts of the island 
except Meath, Dublin, Waterford aod Wexford; the only condi- 
tions were that he should take the oath of fealty to Henry and his 
successors, should assume the responsibility for collecting a tribute 

*A map ihowing the disiribiitton of the mala (primitive castles) eiecied by the 
Norman settlert la given in Orpen, Inland undtr thi Normam, voL 11. 
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af the tenth hide of all cattle throughout Ireland, and should respect 
all the other rights smd serrices to which the King of England was 
entitled.* Suspicion of the Clares and Geraldines was the motire 
which induced Henry to propose this treaty. ITiey were indeed 
too strong for his oiBciats, and would hare continued the war with 
Ruadhri but for the untimely death of Richard Stronghow, ITiis 
loss paralysed their energies. Limerick was evacuated in the spring 
of 1176 ; * the hiatorian of the conquest is loud in his complaints of 
the slights and injuries which the pioneers henceforth erperienced 
at the bands of the King's Justiciary 

Ol«ef To thb policy of mistrust and furtive counterchecks we may 
attribute the desultory* character of the English advance in south 
and western Ireland. Is the northeast conquest progressed more 
rapidly under the management of a leader who was fortunate in 
possessing the entire coo6dcnce of Henry II. John de Courcy 
received in 1176 a licence to keep as much of Ulster as he could 
conquer for blmsclC In the following year he proceeded to use his 
pcrm'uiion; he acted with such eneigy th-st, before the end ot 
1177, he liod fought five pitched battles, gained three derisive 
victories, and brought under his control the best port of the pro* 
vince. What ho had won ho held with the strong hand, building 
castles at all the vulnerable points of his miniature princi^iality, 
and mairibuning good peace for all bis subjects without distinction 
of race.* It would have been well if the King’s Justiciars had 
shown equal skill and resolution in their wider sphere or action. 
But they were usually incfllcicnt. TTie best of them was Hugh de 
Lacy, whose second period of oflico (1177-1185) was mark^ by 
some useful measures; he built a numlwr of new ensttes in Meath 
and I.tin«tcr, and pursued a policy of conciliatlou towards the 
natives, persuading them to settle on their old possessions under 
English rule, with a guarantee of all their former rights. But the 
ever ready suspicions of the King were eidtcd by the niarriage of 
De Lacy with a lUughtcr of the King of Connaught. The equit- 
able conduct of the Justidar in hfa dealing with the natives was 
taken as evidence of designs to found an independent Anglo-Irish 
kinplom, and he was twice recalled to England to explain ha 
conduct.* 

* Benrf.nnu L, ica. VQisUas, sjt. 
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The King’s own plans with regard to Ireland were not lessjobnia 
chimerical than those which he imputed to De lacy. Henry 
intended that it should form an appanage for John the youngest, 
the favourite, and the most worthless of his sons. As early as 
1177 John was designated Lon) of Ireland and received the bomage 
of the leading English colonists.* In 1185, at the age of nineteen, 
the prince was despatched with an ample retinue and a consider* 
able force of mercenaries to take up the government, and complete 
the conquest of the island, 'fbe result of the experiment was what 
any one but the blindest of indulgent fathers might bare predicted 
from the first. The prince and bis favourites diverted themselves 
with gibes and horseplay at the expense of the uncouth chiefs, 
long -locked and safiron-shirted, who came to render homage at 
the court of Dublin; the pride of native loyalists took fire; the 
two greatest of the Irish princes, the Kings of Limerick and Con- 
naught, tefused to expose themselves to the like treatment and 
withheld their homage. The funds entrusted to the prince for 
the payment of his troops were squandered on bis pleasures; the 
soldiers cither deserted to take service under Irish chiefs or consoled 
themselves by living at free quarters in the coast-towns; their 
commanders, men for the most part as worthless as their ruler, 
chose to enrich themselves by oppressing the colonists and evicting 
the loyal Irish rather than to risk the hazards of the war for which 
they were engaged.* Even the King’s devotion to his son could 
not blind him to the miserable failure of the prince in this, his first 
position of responsibility. Within a few months John received 
orders of recall He left the island and the reins of government 
were entrusted to De Courey. 

Here for the present we may leave the subject of Ireland. In 
subsequent chapters it wiiJ sometimes he necessary to notice facts 
of Irish history which bear upon the development of the sister- 
country. But the Anglo-Irish colony, for many years to come, re- 
mained self-centred. All that appeared to have been effected for 
England by Strongbow and bis master was that a new province, 
which rarely defrayed the expenses of its own administration, had 
been added to the royal demesne, and that a new group of neces- 
sitous and turbulent marcher-lords bad been called into existence. 

^ Benedictov, i., tSi. 
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Ip Irel&nd itself there b&d been sown the seeds of racial hatred 
which were to strike their roots deeper and deeper in’ proportion as 
the differences of langoage. Wood, and civilisation, whiA had origin- 
ally separated the two popniations melted into insignificance; and 
in the emphatic words oftheFourJIasters the treacheij of Diarmait 
pi*/* Murchadha liad made the whole couDtrr “ as it were a shaking 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE SONS or HEHRT n 

H ENRY'S reconciliation with the Papacy followed immediatelyTbe 
upon his return from Ireland. The terms of peace 
arranged at a meeting with the legates on May 21st, 1172, atranches, 
Avranches, and ratified in the following Septeml»r by a full and 
public absolution of the King from all the censures launched 
against the enemies of Becket Henry's surrender bad been far 
from unconditional, ^Vlieo the original draft of the concordat 
was laid before him he demurred to it threatening that, unless the 
legates abated their demands, be would break off all negotiations, 
llie ilnal agreement accordingly omitted all reference to the Con* 
stitutions of Clarendon, llie King, it b true, pronibed that he 
would not piereat ecclesiastical appeals to the Pope’s court, pro- 
viding be was allowed to exact firem all appellants an oath that 
they meditated no infringement of royal rights or of the liberties 
of the EnglUb church ; he restored the lands of the see of Canter* 
bury in their integrity ; he granted an amnesty and restitution to 
ail the supperten of the late Archbishop. But for the rest Alex* 
ander could only obtain a pledge that the King would abandon 
all customs prejudicial to the Church which bad been introduced 
in hb own tima* Strictly interpreted this concession would have 
justified the King in enforcing all the most disputed articles of the 
Constitution ; since he bad mvariably contended that the Consti- 
tutions were from first to last a staleinent of ancient and well- 
established usage But it was privately agreed that he would 
claim no jurisdiction over clerks in criminal cases. In this respect 
the cause of ecclesiastical liberty reaped a lasting triumph. 
the time of the conference of Avranches until the reign of Henry 
VII. lio attempt to limit the benefit of clergy was successful, and 
^Ualmals, vil„ 514 . Bcoedtc^s^ t., 31 . 33 * 
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ibe oamber of tho«e who benefited bj the priTiJege increased till it 
becanie an intolerable nuisance whiA no abstract theories could 
palliate. For a while Henry H. entertained some hopes that 
indirect pressure might be used to make the clergy nsigu of their 
own free will the immunity which he no longer dared to dispute. 
Hb judges wee instnicted to lease oScnces conunitted against the 
clergy to the cognisance of the conrts-Christian ; and Richard of 
Doser, whom the King had Dominated to the primacy, scandalised 
the friends of pririlege by pointing out that if, as was only logical, 
the Church were to be protected from malefactors by no other 
penalties than those to which the ministers of the Churdr were 
liable, the rtetory gained at Asranches amounted in its consequences 
to defeat.' But the I’apacy allowed no logic to defeat the interests 
of the hierarchy, {n IITC Ilenrywas compelled to promise that 
ofTenMS against the persons and property of the clergy shonld be 
punished by the lay courts and with gjtattr seseiity if th^ 
bad been committed against laymen.* 

But on other points the King obtained substantial coocemioas. 
He was allowed to keep his jui^ction orer the forest ofTences of 
the clergy.* The courts>Christiaa were no longer allowed to ad* 
judieaie upon suits relating to lay freeholds; and it was settled 
that the right of prcsentalioo to a benefice fell within thb cate- 
gory.* Eceksiastlcal elcctiou continued to he held in the forms 
which the Coiutitutions had prescribed; and the King, while 
scnqnilous in avoiding simoniacal transactions of tlte vulgar kind, 
Qsvrally conttived to exerdse a dedsive inSuence os the result.* In 
the lilt of names which the electors woe required to place Lefote 
him there was Kldom wanting one, at least, which be coutrived 
to suggest; the elections of 118C to York and Licmln showed 
that such suggestions were not to tw lightly disregarded. In each 
ease he overrode tlie opposition of the chapter, appointing the 
Carthusian Hugh of Avalon to Uticoln, and prolonging the vacancy 
of Yort. that be might confer It in doe course ujxjn Geof- 
frey, the most favoured of bis illegitimate ofiipring.* In the 
droice of IMmates it was only natural that an especial degree of 
infioenee should be claimed; Richard of Dover and Italdwin of 
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Aititti* Of Oueeo Eleanor we have hitherto heard little. By bcs.towmg 

^L4uU bgj tyuid Qu }}enty she had doubled the extent of his continental 
possea»ion8 ; and at one time it had seemed probable that would 
be the cause of mortal feod between Anjou and Prance. Fortu* 
nately for himself and for bis sasaal, the King of France, her 
repudiated husband, had too much magnanimity or too UtUe spirit 
to cherish a lasting resentment agmust those who had injured him 
so deeply both in his public and his private character. Already in 
115S the two hings had concluded an alliance on the basis of a 
betrothal between Henry's eldest son by Eleanor and the infant 
daughter of the marriage between Louis and his second wife, 
Constant of Castile. This agreement may be logarded as a proof 
that on both sides there was a real desire to separate political fttun 
personal considerations. The disputes whii^ had arisen since llhS 
were such as had alwa^'s disturbed the relations of the Court of 
Paris and the great Frendi feudatories. The ag g re s sive had usually 
been talen by Henry rather than by h!s suzerain who, though not 
entirely wanting in foresight or the apaoty of pursuing a design 
once fotnved, aw chlcfiy reoiackabie for a pladd and contesded 
tempenmeat. The master of a weak and ill-compacted kingdom, 
the heir of claims which he auld not honourably abendon or safely 
press, exposed on all rides to the ambition of unscrupulous and 
restless neighbours, Louis threw himself upon that popular respect 
for legal rights which no ambition, however reckless, auld then 
afford to disregard. He paraded nlhcr th«n concealed the in- 
rignificana of bis itsourccs; and bis frankness was repaid with a 
mixta tw of contempt and fkwbcawtcs which be bad the philosophy 
to endure with patience, and the shrewdness to turn to good 
account. ”The Emperor," be said on one occarion to Walter 
hla]i, the English scholar, **tbe Emperor has knights and men at 
arms ; j-our loixl, the King of England has gold and silk and jewels 
aiul all good Ihiogy hi aburhlance. We of France have only bread 
arid wine and gaiety;"* and with this portion be at least would be 
content. In such self.rcvelaUoBs there is always more or las of 
insincerity, 'llic words of Louis iudlcate what he wished to seem 
rather than what he actually was, Ue would bare been !»■«« than 
human if he hsul riot observed with satisfaction, and occarinoally 
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turned to profit, the embarrassments vhich Eleanor, her children 
and her heritage entailed upon his upstart riral of Anjou. 

These embarrassments were neithiCT few nor, for a man ofEleanorol 
Henry’s nature, susceptible of an easy solution. If Eleanor had 
remained in the back-ground for twenty years she had not been 
unimportant. Her position resembled that of a piece upon the 
chess-board which though it is not moved forms the pivot of 
elaborate combinations and supplies the key to the whole game. 

Henry’s hold of Aquitaine depended on her personal popularity. 

Barely tolerated as her consort and the guardian of her children, he 
was detested as a foreign interloper and a would-be autocrat. 1 his 
the Queen knew; nor did she scruple to use her advantage when 
ihe was provoked. Whatever love she may once have cherished for 
her husband was soured into hatred by his frequent and unveiled 
infidelities. The story of Rosamond Clifford, the maze, and the 
poisoned bowl, must be relegated, for chronological reasons, to the 
realm of fable. But the impi’ession which it gives of the Quew’s 
character is true to life. Hot southern blood, a masculine audacity, 
and untiring perseverance in the prosecution of revenge, made her 
an opponent not to be despised. Ihe revenge which she actually 
chose was more subtle and unnatural than that attributed to her 
by the legend. Her own children were the weapons that she used, 
and in Aquitaine she found the means of making them a menace to 
the stability of Henry’s throne. 

Her sons, to do them Justice, were apt pupils of their mother. The 
“From the devil we came, to the devil we retura," said Richard 
the most brilliant and the least abandoned of the four. Count 
Geoffrey went yet further when be boasted that it had ever been 
the way with Plantagenets for brother to hate brother and for the 
son to turn against the father.* It would have been well for 
Henry’s peace of mind if be had recognised hU sons m their true 
light Instead of doing so he bad placed them in poutions which 
were eminently fitted to develop the worst failings of their natures. 

Anxiety for the future of bis composite dominions, the desire that 
his death might not be the signal for a fratricidal strife, possessed 
him to the exclusion of all other considerations. He wished to 
prescribe the partition of the vast inberilancB which be would leave 
them, and not only so, but to confer on them a legal claim to 
> Giialdus, Di InttitmOmu PriMifvm. 135. 
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the allcg^Tice of their falute wibjecta ; yet at the same time he 
had resolved that not a shred of real power should leave his hands 
while he had still the strength to rule. Impatience at the contract 
between their nominal dignity and actud impotence, the deter- 
mination of ep«*h to make himself the equal of all the rest, the fear 
that a portion once asdgned might be curtailed in favour ofanother 

guch were the feelings wh'udt Henry’s poliqf had prepared in tlie 

minds of hU four sons. Only a spark was needed to produce a 
conflagration. It was Eleanor who lit the trmn; Henry and 
GeoiTrey, the two elder brolheia, were the first to open war. Both 
possessed in an unusual measure the power of exercising a personal 
Calcination upon those who had the strongest grounds for doubting 
their sincerity* Sudi uus the friendship between GeoSrey and the 
cold-natured i’bJlip Augustus that at the funeral of the former, in 
1186, the King of France could scarcely he restrained from leaping 
alive into the vault where the remains of his hrother in arms had 
just been laid.* Still greater was the magic of Prince Henry's 
personality. “A rotlesayouth and bom for many mun’s undobg” 
is the judgment of the soberest historian of that ^y ; who is never* 
thelcss obliged to add that, to the words of Scripture, “ the number 
of the fools is infinite ” and Uiat the Prince was not only influential 
in his life but even accounted as a bero oAcr hU unhappy death.* 
Less grudging is the tribute of the Prince’s household servant. So 
generous was the young prince, we are told, that he would give hu 
last ooln to any couiradc of the moment; in arms as furious as a 
wild boar, in {xaoc forgiving, mild, aod easy of access. 'I'he equals 
of his knights, who followed him for mere love and without the 
hope of gain, were nowhere to be founA* <Vntl Walter Ma{), though 
ready to admit the enormity of bis repeated &ca.->ons against the 
most lenient of fatltcn, still maintains that cliivalry, which liad 
almost perished from the world before Uie Prince's time, was revived 
and elevated to a biglter level of perfection by the example that 
he set.* 

ilonoun had been luwpcd upon I’rince Henry from the be- 
ginning of the reign. In ite had been designated as the heir 

to Normandy and betrothed to the daughter of hu future sutcrain. 
la IIG9 Im was allowed ta do haroagt ta lauia fot Anyau and 
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BrittAn^, and we have already badoccaaion to notice bis coronation 
a* King of England in" 1170. But be was not allowed to rule a 
single one of Uic provimtw «ihich bad recebed him as their lord. 

In Uicsanie wayGcofl’rcy, who-* marriage with ConstanccofBriltany 
gave him, in 1171, the succession to hex father’s duchy, remained 
a mere (>cruiouer ujxjn his father's bounty. In respect of money 
nciUicr he nor bis elder brother were gcnciously treated; although 
there were good reasons wliy their father’s resources should he 
studiously husbanded, it was only t*» be cxjiccted that the contrast 
between their future iirosjH.-cU and tlicir present poserty should 
Cll them wiUi iuijuiticiirc. 

Scarcely was the reconciliation willi the l’a|^- complete before Tb^F^t 
Uie joung King fled to the court of Ins falhtr.iii'law and, on being 
ordcrt-d to return, dciiiandtd lliat be should be put in possession of 
either Normandy or England, lor the moment the breach was 
hi^<J by saguc promises from tl>« old King. But it was soon 
iBopcncd in another fonu by one of his most odveuturous de. 

Jiaxturei in the field of foreign policy. Scscral limes in the course 
of It,. I. Vrmtcric Bofliorossa and the laiiacy 


of Uie long struggle between Frcilcric Barliorossa and the l’8[)acy 
the idea of olTering the iiii|Knal crown to the King of Bnglnnd was 
discussed among the llaliAii supporters oi iJic J’oih*, and we 


discussed among the llaliAii supporters of iJic J’oih*, and we mi 
told that on one at least of these occasions Hcniy 1 1. was actually 
sounded.* Acceptance of Uie olTcr would have meant a violcmt 
breach with the Iradilions of his house and his own settled plans. 
But lie was altiactcd by the dazzling prospect and wished at least 
to place himself in a position from which he might vrith safety 
make a bid for the Empire should a favoumble opportunity ^ 
presented to him. To Uiis end it was essential tiiat he should 
secure a free iiassage through the lands of the Count of .Maunenne 
whose stra-rgling Alpine principality* bad by chance or calculation 


expanded fn such a manner as to control all the highways between 
Italy and France. Ncjroliations vrere accordingly commcuccd for a 


Italy and France. Negotiations vrerc accordingly commenced tor a 
marriage between the heiress of Humbert HI., the reigning Count, 
and jl^bn the youngest of the Angeym princes. Ihe maiii^ 
contiactdlTS) was wholly favoumble to Henry s pla^. Itprovided 
that at the Count’s death the young couple should take the gieater 

ir- M n r P V iJ. Peie* ofBloia £/>.. No. ouii. The fiisl of ibe»e 
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part of im inbeiit&Dcs. An Doexpected acddent, the death of the 
bride within a few months of the betrothal, brought the scheme 
to nothing. But in those few months it had produced unforeseen 
complications. Humbert stipulated Uiat John should receive from 
hU father a fief befitting his future d%nity, and three castles of 
Anjou were consequently conferred upon the prince. The joung 
Henry probsted agsinst a grant which be regarded as prejudiaal 
to his own vested rights, lie had been designated heir of Anjou, 
and without bis consent no part of Anjou might be alienated.’ 
For the second time he fied to the French court where, at his 
ntotheris instigation, be waa quickly joined by GeoSreyand Richard. 
A fonnidable coalition of their fatheFs enemies soon gathered 
round Uie princes. Louis VIL, William the Lion of Scotland, the 
Counts of Boulogne and Flanders, all bound themselves to support 
the rights of Uie sons against the lather. Fiom every part of the 
old King’s continental doouiuons came promises of support for the 
eontpiracy ; but nowhere was it so welcome as in England. Those 
who had sulTercd by tlie resumption of the rojal dcmcsoct, those 
whose castles had U-cn occu[ncd by ro^al garrisons those who had 
been injured by the curtailment of private jurisdiction, or by the 
strict admiiustration of the forest law, hastened to enrol themselves 
opon the prince’s side. 

Tba lo the spring of 1173 war broke out on both sides of the 

ofurr* Abroad there was a Breton rising headed by Count 

GcaOrey; but the chief operelions fell in Normandy, which was 
repeatedly inraJed from the side of France by the pnnees and 
their alUea In England the eastern counties furnished the main 
theatre of operations. The Earls of Leicester and Norfolk, with 
other barons of less note, enlisted mercenaries, fortified their own 
castlcs,and attacked othere which held out for the crown. ..tn oder 
of the earldom of lluatingdoa brought to their assistance David 
Uie brother of the King of Scots ; and NVilliam the Lion, to whom 
the younger Henry had promUeil that part of northern England 
fonucHr confem-d on David L by Stephen,’ fulfilled lus side of the 
contract by forav s in full forc« across the border. On neither side 
in the cor.fiict was there anything hke scienUfic strategy; sieges 

1 li<nc(l.eius, L, 41. 
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And pettj ikimUlu:*, t&ned on Uu side of the rebels b/ iadbcrimi* 
nste pilUge, were the onij ojicimtions. 'fbe princei expected that 
the lint cluck to their father’s cause would gitc the signal for 
uniTcrsal iosurtTctlon; and Henij 1(. thought this danger so 
senous that ha oifered at an earlj stage of the war to intest 
Uichard with lialf of Aquitaine^ and tlie young Henry witli luilf of 
England or Ireland, as the price of {uaca’ iiut the event proted 
that his govcmoieot rested on broad and (imi foundations. Ihe 
unprivileged claMcs both in England and Normandy saw no reason 
why tluy sliould excltange tlie rule of one strong man for Uiat of 
inexperienced youths and a feudal oligarchy. In Normandy they 
stowl tuutia] : in J-higland the shiie-terics made a loyal response to 
the summons of the King’s jusUdars. Tlie English rising melted 
ignuminiously before Henry could give it his personal attention » 
at Fomliam (co. hulTolk) the Flemish mcrctruirica of the Earl of 
Leicester were routed by a royalist force; the carl was taken; his 
men were ulcnoinatcd by a {latrioUc {icasantry, armed with Hails 
and pitchforks. 'ih« attempt on Noruiandy was equally abortive 
In 1174 the King left his continental dominions to defend them* 
selves, and visited England in order to coiidliate the masses by a 
public {unance at Uie tomb of UcckeL Hut, in the King's absence, 

Uouen dcHcd tlie united forces of I.ouis and Uu princes; it was 
thdr supreme clTort and it proved alurtive. ITicir fiulurc, the sub- 
mission of the carls, the fortuituus capture of Uie King of Scotland 
in a fog near Alnwick, ctmblcd Henry 11. to make {wace on favour- 
able terms in Uio autumn of 1174. He had learned from experi- 
ence to recognise one at least of his mblakes ; and he now promi-ud 
a competent revenue to of the three rebel princca But be 
refuse^ as lirnily as before, to give them any share of sovereign 
povrer; and bo insisted upon his right to make provision for 1*11000 
John, who was endowed with castles and demesne lands in England, 
in Normandy, and in ^Viijou, at the inoment when his brotlicrs were 
received bock into favour.* 

lYom this first relullion the old King emerged with unabated^s^^^^ 
power and credit. In some resjvccts he was even a gainer by the F,i»„e 
contest, 'rhe conduct of the English barons gave him an excuse (Aue- »<>. 
for the wholesale sequestration and destruction of important castles. 

William the Lion only obtained bis release by signing a treaty at 
IDcac^tut, L,S9. •/SW, 77, 7I. 
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Falaise, of which the effect w&j to m&ke him an ordinaiy tonaat-in* 
fKipf of the English crown. He did homage to Henry “os the 
other men of mj Lord the King are wont". He promised that 
the prelates and barons of Scotland ^ould do homage to the King 
of England against all other men. He engaged the Church of 
Scotland to remain in such subjection to that of England *^08 it 
ought and is accustomed". In pledge of his sincoity he banded 
over to English garrisons the castles of Roxhorgh, Berwick, Jed* 
burgh, Edinburgh and Stirling.* No King of England before 
Henry’s time hmi ever gained so tight a hold on Scotland. And 
he was by no means content to let his rights remain unexendsed. 
On more than one occasion in the next fifteen yean William 
appeared at the Great Council; once at least he accepted Henry’s 
diction as to the internal afiain of Galloway and allowed the 
lights of a Scotch lenant-in'chief to be vindicated m the English 
Curia Utgu. Tliere were limiU to bis obedience, it is true In 
11S3 he refused to let the Bishop of Durliam enter Scotland to 
collect the tithe for the Ousade in Henry’s name; and be per* 
suaded Clement HI. to declare that the ^urch of Scotland was 
independent of the see of York and iouacdiaUly subject to the 
i’dpuy.* But William's ordinary relations with England were 
amicable; the Honour of Huntingdon which be received in 1185, 
and his sub-<e(^uent marriage to a wealthy English heiress, reconciled 
lum somewhat to tiie loss of independence.* 

Lstet IVlth France, Gnallr, a peace was mode which lasted till the 

death of Louis VIL (lltfOy It was agreed to celebrate, at the first 
FiAoc* fitting ofiporturuty, a marriage between the J-Veneb king's daughter 
Alai* and i*iince Richard, which had been first arranged as early as 
llfiS. *llie chief outstaoding frontier dispute, that relating to the 
tuwrointy of Bcrri and Ausergue, was to be referred to arbitraton. 
Under the tniluence of the I’apacy, now at length reconciled to 
l>vdtiic Borbarossa by the Treaty of Venice fllTI), the two kings 
swore Uiat they would join u a crusade for the relief of the tottn- 
ing Kuigdom of Jenj»alein. 'iliis last engagement was soon com- 
muted ; and the allies merely teat a force to aedst the Count of 
Toulouse ia tike pious work of sopjaettlng the .Vlbigcnsian bensy. 
The other terms were not fulfilled at all* Every of friction 
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which b&d previouslj existed still remained; the failure of the 
health of L>ouis was the sole guarantee of peace. 

Philip Augustus was a moo of different mettle from his father. Philip 
ITie po»ition which he holds in the twelfth century is not unlike^“®^‘°' 
that of Louis XI. in the hflccatb ; by nature a niersites, by destiny 
called to Ik tlic foster father of a nation. Wary and suspicious, 
leas a soldier than a diplomat, and with Do chivalrous accomplish- 
ments to gild his vices, incajtabic of lasting devotion to any idea 
but that of {KCbonal aggrandisement, with an inveterate dbtoste 
for the romantic, and on equally inveterate preference for crooked 
courses, he found himself from the outset of his career the object 
of a romantic devotion, os one set apart and consecrated by heaven 
to deliver France from foreigners and anarchy. On the night that 
PliiUp was bom the Welshman, Gerald de liom, then a student at 
the LTnivcriity of Paris, was startled from bis sleep by the clashing 
of bells and universal tumult, looking from his window be saw 
the dty all ablaze with lamps and candles, ojid in the solitary street 
below him two withered crones capering for joy with lighted tapcis 
ia their bonds. He asked what they did there. “ We have a king 
now,” was tlie answer, “a good stout boy who will put your king 
to shame and loss, you Englishman t”' To the same author we owe 
a tale of Philip's early years which points him as the man of fate. 

One day when bis barons hod met for a council in a glassy glade 
the young King sat apart, biting a hazel twig with an alistiocted 
air. “ I would give a good horse,” said a bystander, “ to know of 
what the King is thinking.” The Court-fool took up the challenge 
and put his question to the King. ** I was thinking,” said Philip, 
whether Gcd will ever grant to me or another king of France to 
make this kingdom what it was in the days of Charlemagne.”* 

Many yean had yet to pass before this idc^ could be even pai-tiaily 
fulfilled, and the new reign opened inauspiciously. The two gieat 
bouses of Flanders and Illois contended furiously for the first place 
in the boy-king’s counsels. He wavered between them and at 
length ran some danger of succumbing before the coalition into 
which his caprices drove them. It was the mediation of the King 
of England which gave Philip the necessaiy bi-eathing-spaee. 

Policy, and perhaps a lingering respect for conventional ideas of 
loyalty, prevented Heniy iiom tending himself to any project for 
>Cifaldai, p. 146. p. X47. 
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Ihe destruction or dismemberment of the Crown of France. He 
preferred to leave it in the hands of one upon whose gratitude be 
thought that he could count. 

Phnipaoi He had reckoned without hU sons and in ignorance of Philip’s 
character. In 1181 the Princes Henry and Richard came to oj>en 
war with one another. The latter ha»i been designated Duke of 
Aquitaine in 1169, and in 1175 at the age of seventeen was sent 
to administer the duchy. That he alone should be so favoured 
was gall and wormwood to hts brothers; the more so because he 
falsiGed their enrious predictions of disaster, beating down re* 
bcllion and luurying disturbers of the peace with a tempestuous 
audacity which nothing could rerist. They did their best to trip 
him by intriguing with hts vassals; and he, in revenge rode rough- 
shod over their friends and vested interests. The feud came to a 
bead in 1182, through an encroachment which Richard committed 
on bis eUcst brother's Hef of Anjou. The heir-apparent fled for 
the second time to the French court announcing that he would no 
longer be kept in leading strings or brow.bcaten by hii junior. 
Unless he were allowed to rule in Normandy as Richard ruled in 
Aquitaine, and uolcss Richard gave him reparation for the trespau 
on Anjou, he would gn to seek his fortune in the Holy Land. 
Detween Richard whom be trusted and Henry whom be loved the 
old King stoexi irrtsalute. At length be oiTered, as a compromise, 
that Uiclvard and GcofTiey should do homage to their elder broUier. 
Father and sons met for this cercamny in Caen at the Christmas 
festivities of 1182. But Henry 11. had undertaken a task too 
iiord for luin. Richard bluoUy refused to become his brother’s 
man; with infinite dilliculty he wu persuaded to give way; but 
now it was the turn of llcory kltsllenry to draw bark from a 
transaction which would strengthen Richard's position without any 
corresponding advantage to biouelf. lltc insulted Duke of .iVqui- 
taine left Uie court heaping tbreaU and contumelies on his father 
and his brother; and was accordingly treated as a rebel. Ibe 
Aquitanian baroiu improved the occasion in their usual manner by 
inviting tlie young Henry to deliver them from the tyranny of 
lUcliord, whom they accused of nameleM outrages upon Uie honour 
u( their fsuuilics. Ukisani's worst oilence was to hare ended the 
go\dca age td aikarchy In Ai|mUloe, Hut his father choM to 
believe the charges and to approve the {xroject of a fratriddal war. 
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Without dela^ the troops of Ileniy lltzHeiuy were launched on 
Aquitaine ; and llertrond de Born» the prince of misclucf-makers, I(em*n8 
sounded ia stirring verses the tocsin of rebcliion. In the person of^* 
this meteoric and malignant trouliadour all the worst and the best 
qualities of southern chivalry vk ere blended. The lord of Hautefort 
and of near a thousand mcn-at-amts, he kept alive the good old 
Aquitanian custom, defcndiDg lus own rights or invading those of 
others with the strong hand and utter fearlessness, lie flew at no 
ignoble game; the Count of P^gord, the Viscount of Limoges 
I’rincc lUchard himself, luul cause to remember Uertrand’s prowess 
and ra]iaaty. For his own aggrandisement and that of his order 
he was always ready to blow up the smouldering embers of rebellion, 
and he meddled fearlessly in high politics to perpetuate the chaos 
out of which he mailc renown and prolit. A power of personal 
fascination gave him friendships which he could never have ac* 
qulrcd by solid worth. The old L^fe ' says that " he was lord when 
be would of King Henry of England and his sons” ; and he abused 
bis inilucnce to sow disMrd. **At all tiroes he wished that father 
and son should be at war together, and brother at war with 
brother; and always he would that the Kings of France and 
England should l>e enemies. If they hod peace or truce he set to 
work to unmake it with his iitvc»Ui and to show how each was 
dishonoured by that peace.” Among the troubadours of the time 
be held a leading pWe, but he bad no skill or liking for their 
common tlicme of love. His poems were lampoons and fiery calls 
to battle. **I am never happy,” says one of them, "unless the 
rich barons are at feud ” ’ and this feeling, thinly disguised or 
nakedly averred, luns through all bis verse. Even when he takes 
the spring for his subject he has only a passing word of appreciation 
for the fresh leaves and the llowers and the musical tumult of the 
birds in the green woods; be is glad of spring's coming because it 
is the season when knights go out to war, when the meadows are 
white with pavilions, when hinds and their Socks scurry over the 
plain before the advance-guards of armies ; when the earth trembles 
beneath the hooves of chargers marching in the ranks, when castles 
are beleaguered, and walls and towers crumble down in ruin. Go, 
jongleur,” ends the song ** go to Uichard Yea and Nay, and tell him 

> Riynoaaid, Pomn dtt Trtutodeim, v., ff. 76 L 
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(lAagcrous of &1I. lUdiiml wu now denttncd to hold the place 
irhich hia elder brother had formtrly occupied, aod the old King 
desired that John should succeed Richard without delay in Aqui- 
taine. The proposal seemed hut reasonable, and would have b«n 
so if the position of hcir*appareut had carried with it any lands or 
power to Iw held in the old Kioj^s lifetime. Dut, smec it was in 
Uie lost degree improhahle that Henry would bo more liberal to 
another than be hul shown himself to hit flrst-bom, Richard re- 
fused to give up Aquitaine. His father retaliated by declaring 
war and commissioning John and Goofircy to chastise their brothers' 
insolence. 'Hiey obeyed Henry by harrying Poitou, but found 
themselves no match for Cocur de lion, and were soon put to the 
defensive. The King not venturing to appear a second time in 
the field ogdnst the heir-apparent, Richard hod his way ; the design 
of proriding for John in Aquitaine was abandoned for that of 
sending him to Ireland ; and the death of Count GcofTrey in the 
Tear 118G lessened the prospect of future strife. 

Out the time had come when the bands of Philip AugustusDei^s 
were free for a policy of his own choosing. For the last few ycars^um),'^ 
his attention had Imn concentrated on a feud with Philip Count 
of Flanders. Upon his marriage with the niece of the Count, in 
1180, the King hod received a promise that Vennandois and Flanders 
south of the Lys should eventually be added to her marriage 
portion. The Count, however, neglected to fulfil his promise; 
disputes broke out in 1162, and culmioated in an open worj it 
was not until ItbC that peace was rcstoird on the basis of a 
compromise, Philip receiving a portion of the Vermandois. For 
this fortunate result be was in some degree indebted to the bene- 
volent mediation of King Henry, end it is clear that the quarrel 
with Flanders might have been disastrous to France if the support 
of England had been given to the Count. None the less the peace 
of 118G was welcomed by Philip chiefly as alFording the opportun- 
ity of settling old scores with the Angevins. The grounds of a 
quarrel were ready to his hand. He clmmed that, in consequence 
of l*rince Henry’s death, be was entitled to the retioceasioo of 
Gisors in the French Vexin, the l*rincess Margaret’s marriage 
portion; he complained that the marriage between Richard and 
Alaia was unreasonably delayed; disputes of the usual kind had 
broken out between the fVench and JE^giub garrisons afong the 
0 
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Noniun frontier; Heaij refused to recognise Philip’s preteimons 
to the guardianship of Arthar, the infant heir of Brittany. There 
was not one of these questions but might be anucablj arranged; 
with regard to the most important of them Henry made a sugges' 
tion not unfas-outable to France, that since Ilicbard for one reason 
or ojiother refused to marry Al^' she should be contracted to 
John, and Aquitaine should besettled npon them and their children. 
The use to which I'hilip converted the proposal was characteristic. 
Uc disd»ed it to lUchard, with whom, if his complaints were 
dnccre, his chief quarrel should have lain; and he induced the 
Prince to jcdn him ia a war (or the overthrow of the old Sing. 

TbeFsU train was laid and everything prepared for theexploaon 

(>I]cnu»< vlien a catastrophe, long expected by the well informed, but to the 
popular mind portentous and the result of a divine visftation, 
turned etcry eye for the moment to the Cast. He lAtin king- 
dom had at length succumbed to its assailants ; the flower of the 
emuding families bad fallen on the battle-fleld of 'llbcriaa, and 
King Guy «itb the remaant of his an.»r had been (ftptured. Of 
all the great strongholds of Syria, Tyre aso Antioch alone remained 
In Chnstian hands; even the Holy Oty had capitulated. Hie 
cross had been dragged through Jeruudem at the horre's tail, 
and the religion of the Koran proclaimed from the four corners 
of the Temple.' At the receipt of the news men of religion put 
on sackcloth ; the laity all over Europe went into mourning ; the 
Pope issued ptomhes of plenmy indulgences to all who would go 
to the succour of the Sepulchre.* The old Emperor Dedetic Bar* 
haroKsa aasumed the CixM and called on Germany to follow him ; 
ilcnty II., Richard, I’htb'p Augustus followed his example. 

Itnwv 11. I’hilip and Ukh^ were sincere in their vow is attested by 

snduw Utcr events, ttlietber Henry, if be had lived, might have gone 
^ ..5 with them must remain an open question. The idea of a Crusade 
was nothing new to tiim. lu 11&5 he had been pressed by the 
patiiaicb llrrmclius to accept the ct u w u of Jerusal^ for 
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or for one of bii torn. Ulie Great Council, when consulted as to 
thif offer, had begged that, fur his own |<art, he would renuun at 
home. He hod acted on the odvics and luui refused to send one of 
his sons in his stead, although auured by the Patriarch Uiat without 
such help Jerusalem roust fait within two jeon. 'Ihcsc clerks, the 
King said, had no conscience in tlicir demands. Dut it is possible 
Utat the disaster when it came moved him more than the mere 
warning of its imminence. He went to Uie length of asking free 
passage for his army from the King of Hungary and Isaac ^Vngclus 
of Constantinople.* Possibly he intended tliat John or Ilichard 
should represent him in the East. Hut, whoever were to be the 
leaders, the preparations fur a Crusade were steadily pushed forward 
in England as in France. In both countries a tax upon movables, 
for the expenses of the Crusade, was imposed by the State at the 
suggestion of tho Pope. The Solodio 'Xlithe, as it was called, re* 
ccived the sanction of the Eogllsb Great Council. It is interesting 
not only os the first instance in our bistoiy of the taxation of personal 
property, but also because in the assessment of individual contribu* 
tions thejuiy of inquest was turned to a new purpose. Ihc iodividusd 
eontributor was allowed to assess himseif upon oath in the first 
instance, but if bis oath were doubted, a jury of his own pari&b was 
empanelled to assess him. llicte could be no better illustration of 
the ingenuity with which Henry solved small questions of adminis- 
trative detail, and pressed the ordinary cittzco to co-opciate in the 
work of government. Hut while the old King lingered in England, 
8U])crintcnding these and other preparations, the broken threads of 
the confqiiracy against him were gathered up afresh in Philip’s 
hands. It is difEcult to trace the steps by which Uie latter moved, 
and best on the whole to confine ourselves to the facts which are 
generally admitted. First came a rebellion against Itichoid in The Uit 
Aquitaine, stirred up os some alleged, by the old King himself 
give a plausible excuse for bolding back his son from the Cioisade* ud, 1187 
Then followed a quarrel, whether real or feigned one cannot say, 
between Ilichard and Philip. ^Vbile Richard was raiding Toulouse 
to punish Count Raymond V. for injuries inflicted upon merchants 
of Poitou, the King of France eoter^ Beni to create a diversion 
in favour of bis vasso], Richard marched Is puisuit of the Fiench 
army ; and the old King found himself, against his will and incllna* 

> Dicsto, ii., 3J, 51. OusldoB, Th sCs, sod D. /. P^, 64. 
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tiooSt comniitted to a war with fiance by the action of his son. 
Next, Richard, ss though anxious above all things to be rid of the 
war which he had made, induced tus father to come to a confeience 
with Philip at Bomnoulim for the purpose of a reconciliatioa 
• (Not. 18, 1183). Lastly, when the day of the aanference came, 
the late enemies appeared together in the old King’s presence 
and submitted a joint ultimatum. They demanded that the 
marriage of Richard with ^\Jais should be immediately celebrated ; 

the Count should he acknowledged as his fathei^s heir; and 
that he should receive immediate possession of Poitou, Maine, 
Touraine, and Anjau.^ The second of these demands perhaps ad< 
mits us to the seoet thoughts of the Count He may have feared 
that the succession would be transferred from himself to John, the 
aid King’s favourite: he may have wished to acquire a position 
from winch he could maintain his title by force of arms if necessary.* 
Ihc ftnt dcoumd is a suSdent proof that Richard at least had no 
expectation of the old King’s submission. The proposed marriage 
with AUia was, for the best of reasons, abhorrent to the Count; 
ho had believed that she was or had been the misbess of his 
fatlicr. And the terms were, in fart, at once refused. The result 
was a dramatic rupture between the son and father. On hearing 
the old King’s answer Rkhaid knelt before his ally and became the 
m»ti of Prance fur all the Aogevis possessions on that side of the 
Channel.' The French King and the Count then rode away 
togetlier to Amboise and ^ve the word to their men for a cam> 
ptugn. Richard did nothing by halves ; before be went to rest that 
night he had despatd\cd two buudreO letters of summons.' 

A few moullis however elapsed before Utc comuicnccmcnt of 
^j^*^‘^PacluaJ hostilities, 'lliis delay was chlcily secured by the eifurts of 
(tS9 Uie Pope to prevent the Crusade from being ruined by the outbreak 
of a war which would keep the whole chivalry of Prance at home 
Uut the Qiurch was {wwerless to keep such enemies apart fur 
long. Is June, 11S9, Richard and Philip entered Maine to bunt 
the old King from hU •|uaricn at Le ^lans. .itpproaching from 
the weat Uiey found that the bridges of the river lluisne bad been 
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destroyed and that the fords vers studded with caithrops to prc< 
TCDt their iMssagc. l}ut thej sounded the stream with their lances 
till an unsuspected shallow was found, then, crossing, precipitated 
IhcmsclTcs upon the citj. The old King fled, coveting his retreat 
bj setting fire to Lc Mans, the place of bis birth and the citj 
which he loved best of all in his dominions. “ God I ” be cried as 
be looked back at the charred and smoking ruins, ‘*I will rc(]uite 
thee for this as best 1 can ; thou hast taken from me what I prized 
the most, and I will take from thee wliat Uiou prizest most in me, 
my bouL”‘ Labour, disease and disappointment had aged him 
prematurely ; he was a broken man and found no heart to continue 
the camjiaign. Instead of falling back on Normandy, where he 
would have found a safe refuge and reinforcements, he crept forwArd 
to ^Vngen, like a wounded animal iostincUvelj making for iU loir, 
lliclianl pressed him Inud on the retreat, riding furiously without 
hii armour through the heat of the midsummer noon, lie would 
have overtaken the King, bad not the road been barred by William 
Manhal, one of the few knights for whom the onslaught of the 
Coeur de Uon bad no tenon. **SUy me not, .Marsha V cried the 
Uuke with a fearful oath. “See you not that I am til unarmed?” 

“ 1 will not slay you, but I hope bbe Devil may,'’ was the Marshal’s 
retort; and with the skill of a profcssioual Joustcr be unhorsed, 
without harming, his future sovereign. The pursuit was checked, 
but no deeds of arms could redress the King’s position. Amved Hear 7 
at Angers he could only sue for peace. His enemies insisted on 
personal ioteivicw, although be was now so weak that he could 
hardly drag himself into the saddle. On July ^ he met his son 
and Philip at a conference between Tours and Azay. He gave 
them the kiss of peace, but as he did so muttered a curse in 
Ilichard’s car. “May God not let me die till 1 am worthily 
avenged oa thee.” * For the moment be had no choice but to 
grant whatever they requited; the cession of Auvergne and tht 
payment of an indemnity to Philip ; the tecognition of Richard as 
bis heir, the immediate ceicbiation of Richard's marriage with Alais; 
an amnesty to all who had com^iml ag^st him. He dragged 
himself from the conference, a dying mao, but bad still the strength 
to ask for the list of those whom be was required to pardon. At iiSg 
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tbe head of it he found the name of John, one of the fesr human 
bein'^ in ^hom he itiU reposed some cuufideuce. ** Let the rest 
go as it vill,” be cried, and turned his face to the wall, refusing 
consolation. \Vheu pressed to make bis last confession he at first 
refused. “^Vbj should I reference Christ?" he s^d. “Why 
should I do him honour »bo has taken all my honour from me ? " 
At length he was penuaded : hut to his confessor behaved more 
like a casuist IM" a penitent, extenuating every fault to which he 
owned, and denying othen which on former occasions he had 
acknowledged.' Shriven however and absolved be was; and im* 
mediately afterwards his stormy spirit passed away. He died on 
July 6, 1189, at the age of fif^-rix, having been a ruler since his 
bojhood, and King of England &om his twenty>fint year. Never 
in the course of a strenuous artd chequered career had his star been 
so clouded as at the moment of hrs death. But the fimU catas> 
tropho did nothing to impair what was valuable in his work, and 
apart from its dnoutic Interest is hardly worth coasidoation. 
*11ie alliance of Richard and Philip lost all significance with Heiuy'i 
death; the relations of Franc* and England returned at once to 
Uie old footing. 

Out* There arc few mudicval statesmea who made so vivid an imprea- 

*“ Henry on Ihcir contemporaries: and we have the materials 
fur a full picture of the King's sppearance and demeanour. He 
wM of a fiur complexion with grey ejea; his hair, which he wore 
closely cut, was of a reddish hue. In stature he was not above the 
middle height; but be was broad-chested and powerfully built; be 
would have been rarpulent in later life but for his feverish energy. 
Every minute of tlie day wbirii he could sjiare &om business was 
devoted to the ebave; when darkness taroe he paeeit restlessly up 
and down his audience chamber; if ever be sat down his b^ds 
must still be busy with ]ies and ]‘apcr or bis bunting gear. His 
mind was always on the alert for useful knowledge ; he made him* 
self a linguist in the midst of state affairs, and ktiew something of 
most tongues that were spoken from Paris to Jerusalem ; he never 
forgot a face which he bml ones seen, or a fact which had struck 
bis attentiun. In coDTersaUon his features and hii marmer showed 
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a fcTcruh antmation; his e;cs seemed to flash fire when he was 
exdtcd; be expressed himself witli rivacity and even with eloquence. 
On ordinary occasions he was good*huniourcd and cosy of access. 
He submitted i>aticnUy to the importunities of the petitioners who 
beset him whenever he appeared in public; no wortl of complaint 
escaped him even when he was pushed and jostled, Uiis way and 
tliat, by the competitors for audience. Hut, like all bis family, he 
was liable to parox^'sins of rage when his will was crossed , on such 
occasions be threw dignity to the winds weeping, gesticulating, 
cursing, even rolling on the ground, in the impotence of his fury. 
At the same time he showed unusual forbcanince to bis intimates, 
and took in good [uirt the frankness of such monitors as St. Hugh 
of Lincoln. He was stubborn in his friendships and in his enmities, 
but more ready to be mollified towards a b^ten foe than to ac- 
knowledge that he had been deceived in hb choice of a favourite or 
ally; and nothing except successful opposition to his will made him 
vindictive.* The acts of cruelty with which he is charged are few. 
Duplicity was his besetting sin but to do him justice it was usually 
employed against men who liad little sense of honour in public or 
private relations. 

Such then was Henry Uie man. Of Henry the statesman we 
con form no fair estimate till we have considered certain aspects of 
bis domestic policy, which will be discussed in the following chapter : 
it was in the field of Jegislstlon and adnunistrative refoj-m that he 
achieved the most signal and durslile successes. Hitherto we have 
had occasion chiefly to speak of fmlurca He failed in the main point 
on which be joined issue with the Church. In Ireland he entered 
upon the work of others and advanced very little beyond the point 
which they had reached. In hu foreign policy he showed caution 
and sagacity, but achieved no definite result ; it pleased him, and 
dazzled the imaginatian of hb subjects, that he should mediate be- 
tween brother sovereigns, support the Papacy against the Empire, 
and play with offers of the im(>erial crown or the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. But glory, unless accompanied by substantial gains 
bad little or no atti-a^ion for him; and in practice he stood on 
the defensive or made elaborate plans for rounding olT his vast 
territories by small acquisitions. It is the greatest blot on hb 
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career that he uiteosiSed the disseasions of hu continental subjects 
bj bis ill-judged plans for a familj partition. The mutual hatreds 
of Norman and Breton, Angerin and Aquitanian, were dangerous 
enough in therosclrcss without being accentuated bj fratriddal 
feuds in the reigning bouse. But when the balance is struck 
between failure and success we must allow that, for solid achiere- 
ment, few rulers of the Middle Ages can be compared with him 
It was his work which ^re England the most ciUc'ent and at ths 
same time the freest goremmest of which anj medieral Stale 
could boast. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE RSrORUS Or UENST n 

I T was a modest programme of reform wluch Henij announced Purpose 
at bis accession. He proposed to uphold the public peace as u^hode 
it bad been upheld by his grandfather^ to re-assert the prerogatives of Henrp 
which Stephen had allowed to fall into abeyance;, and to resume the 
demesnes which had passed, through usurpation or iU-coosrdered 
grants, into the bands of private iodividuala But restoration, it 
has been well said, is always revolution. The Kmg’s purpose, harm* 
less as it seemed, threatened privileges and possessions to which 
the feudal classes and the hierarchy considered themselves entitled 
by the clearest right ; and the patient labour of a life-time was 
needed before Henry found himself fully secured in the position 
which, as a youth, he had hoped to attain by the simple expedient 
of deleting Stephen’s name from the list of his predecessors. 
Gradually, as be became familiar with the needs of his adopted 
country, he realised how vast and bow complicated was the task to 
which he had addressed iumseif; how many vague and uncertain 
rights must be dchued ; how many principles which Henry I. bad 
applied but tentatively and partially must be pushed to their 
logical conclusion ; how much of new machinery must be created 
to defend old rights. The story of the Dccket quarrel has already 
shown us one part of the process of enlightenment; and the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon are the most striking, though by no meant 
the only, instance which the reign affords of innovations masquerad- 
ing in the garb of ancient custom. The Concordat of Avranches 
may be taken as a fair illustration of the King's attitude on those 
occasions when he was forced to own that be had misinterpreted 
the past, and misconstrued his own prerogative; On some things 
be gives way, on others he stands firm, taking more than is his 
legal due on the plea that be accepts less than he had originally 
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cUidici}. llij opjwnenta complained of his hjpocrisy ; it is how* 
e\er possible, as it is mote ch^tabK to suppose that he deceived 
himself befoi-e he attempted to deceive them. He had usually a 
precedent to vouch for the most extensive of his claims. His favour- 
ite course was to deduce a new rule of untvci'sal application from 
isolated and arbitrary acts in which his predecessors had followed 
the whim or the advantage of the moment No doubt his reading 
of the past was coloured by his hopes for the future. But he 
appears to luvc nude his cl^ms in all good faltli ; and it must be 
owned that in tlie controvetsses to which they gave rise be had 
seldom the worst of the aigument 

How far in hU reforms he behaved as an autocrat to what extent 
be allowed himself to be guided by the opinion of the Great Council^ 
are questions as obscure as they arc intemting. If we took in their 
literal sense the ordinances which embody his more important 
measures of rcoonstruction we should form an exaggerated idea 
of the Council's inlluencs upon his policy. The magnates were, 
perhaps, allowed to criticUe ; we have no reason for supposing that 
any great act of legislation originated with their body, or received 
substantial alteration at their hands. In the case of the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon it seems that the magnates were simply required 
to accept, without amendment or qualillcalion, a list of rules which 
tlicy h^ not discussed or helped to frame.* Vet the preamble to the 
Constitutions nukes the express statement that they are the result 
of an inquiry by the Coundl. Judging from this instance we may 
well believe that to all inicots aiul purposes Henry was, beneath 
the mask of constitutional fomubr, as despotic as the Anglo- 
Nonnan kings. It is true that be rarely announced a dedsion of 
ini|>ortance, even upoo matten which later Kings of England re- 
garded as the Crown’s excludve province, witliuut bearing what tlie 
Coundl lud to say. lie took the barons into bis confidence at 
more than one stage in the iWcket controversy; and tbeir dis- 
approlution furnished him with his most cogent excuse for rejecting 
Ute Crown of Jerusalem, when that unprontable heritage was offered 
to him. But on these and simif*** occasions be probably foresaw 
that the answer which be desired would be forthcoming. As for 
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hU Icgulation we h«to onljr to oUctre iU Unor to be ccrt&iti tliat 
it Would never liave Ixcn rftUIkd b/ a feudal asacniblj' wiUiout 
prcMure of the itron^t kind. The pririlc^'d orden luid no 
option but to jficid before hit will Tbejr knew that Ibcir in* 
feriure were on tlio ro^al lida, 'Die/ remembered too that tiie/ 
had to deaf with a ruler to whom h^gland wu but a single 
province of hu Empire. 'I'Ucjr •htmnk from o;>cn n;;au{a:ice to 
tile I<ord of Nonnandjr, vVtjjou» and Aquitaine; 'llic crilt whiih 
the continental jiowcMioni colaiicd upon tncdieval England hare 
been oflai {winted uuL It u well to remember Uie compensating 
ailtanUgca which the Kngliih {>cople gained from the Trench con* 
nectiun. A mcreljr English lOng could harelljr base succeeded in 
bridling English feudalism with an administntive system so eiUdcnt, 

M impartial, so rigureus, as that of licnij II. 

Foreign blood and a foreign training contributed at least asCoati- 
much aj foreign |>osaeuioai to llcntj’a success in the reforming of 
Englisli loslitulions. Ihe )cart which he had spent in England 
during his boyhood left him an ^kngesin to t}>ecch and in bis wa}s 
of Uiought. lie was able to approach Tinglish prublcins with the 
detached suui imjiarlial spirit of an alien; and although the in* 
stitutiooi of Anjou and Normandjr were too far inferior to those 
of his new kingdom to be serviceable as models for imitation, his 
famiUaritj with Mvcral types of government gave him a breadth of 
view and a power of analysis whkb be could not have acquired in 
tliC course of an iruular cipcrience, however long. .Nor wu this 
the only way in which hit position as a lord of French fiefs was 
turned to good account for England. We can point to several 
cases of a notable reform cfTcctcd on this sido of the Channel os a 
result of similar esperiments which be had tried with good success 
in Normandy. Measures suggested by the needs of one land were 
thus turned to account for another. Dot It is even more important 
to remember that, as the master of lloucn and Angers, Henry stood 
nearer to the central hearths of European dvilisation than if he 
had been a purely Engluli King of England. It cost him no effort 
to assimilate the most valuable ideas of that legal renaissance which 
in the course of bis reign was spreading over France as it fiad preri- 
ously spread over Italy, To appreciate bis position in English 
history we must think of him aa a pioneer of the new jurisprudence, 
which Stephen bad with some success attempted to exclude from 
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Englani Not Uiat Heniy owed much to the Ciril Uw, so far 
as the substance of his measures was concerned. The law-book 
winch goes by the name of Raoulf Glantill, U»e Chief Justiciar, 
and undoubtedly describes the practice of the Curia Regis in the 
last years of the reigo, is evidence enough that neither the Eing 
nor bis advisers were prepared to beat the texts of continental 
jurisprudence as verbally insiurcd. A few aphorisms and such 
elementary antitheses as that between criminal and ciril suits are 
the kum-total of the so-called Glanvill’s indebtedness to Roman 
law.^ We cannot imagine this writer or his royal patron attempt- 
ing, as Alfonso the Wise attempted in the next century, to foist 
Justinian upon a community which bad been formed in an atmos- 
phere of feudal and Teutonic custom. But in the respect of 
Ilcnrj and hU ministen for the conception of law, in their desire 
for precise, unifunn, conristent rules, in their hostility to privilege, 
in their desire to make the Crown supreme over wl causes and 
persons, we may trace not obscurely the spirit of the Glossaton. 

ClauiS- measures of Ucaty 11. cannot conveniently be discussed in 

their chronological sequence. For one thing the dates at which 
some of them came into operation have not been satisfactOTiIy 
determined ; and, besides this, it was the King's habit to pursue 
two or three distinct plana siiDullasrously. His ideas matured by 
slow degrees, sad were pot into practice piecemeal, as occarion 
served him. U will therefore be best to group bis m^urcs, 
according to their subject-matter, under the three heads of finance, 
the Curia Regis, and the local aduuDistratioa of justice. 

(i) Finsa- (1) The Exchequer, the Lcy-stoue of the fiscal system, altered 
little iu this reign. Nigd of Ely, the first treasurer of Henry IL, 
was eoutent to restore the organisation which bis uncle, Roger of 
Salisbury, had elaborated. lUchsrd son of Nigel who succeeded to 
the otilce in llCii, and to aLvm ve are indebted for an excellent 
account of the Exchequer systuu, showed bis Glia) piety by a 
staunch cuQsenali.m, during the thirty yean for which be held 
his oQlre. llic chamlKia of receipt and audit, which were the most 
itupurtsnt of the GnanriaS depaxttneuls, continued to migrate from 
one royal mldence taanothix; only the treasure remained station- 
ary at Wmehester, wbere it had always lain.* London, from 
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the commencement of the reijpv wai regarded &s the oaturAl 
metropolis • and the Exchequer was now more often to be found 
at Westminster th.xn in any other place, though the treasure was not 
transferred thither till the rcJga of JlichanJ L But if the machinery 
of tljc Exchequer clxangcd little, the aimc cannot be said of the 
rcTcnuo which it collected. When Henry ascended the throne 
the customary revenue denVed frooi the shires amouatol npproib 
inatcly tu ^^000, and other sources of supply had to be found for 
about oncsbalf of the ordinary expenditure. The only recognised 
lax was the Danegeid which, if collected in full, might hare pro- 
duced about ^4, .WO.* But exemptions granted by prerious kings 
hod reduced the yield to half that sum. We hare already seen to 
what unscrupulous cx]>cdients the King was dnven in his early 
years by Uie prcuure of an annual dctidt. ^Vrbitrary taxation of 
Church land^ arbitrary tallages upon towns and boroughs and 
demesne lands, the condKation of old-standing perquisites of 
oilicials, might stare off the moment when new and general taxes 
must 1)0 imposed; but In 1159, if not earlier, it was necessary to 
impose a more cuiuprelicnsire and more lucratirc war-tax in the 
place of the Dancgcld. 'Iliis tax went by diiTcrent names according 
to the class on which it fell It was called a Jenum when levied from 
the sliirus, an audh'um in the case of the towns, a taUage so far as 
paid by the clergy or feudal mesne tenanta. It touched every class 
save that of the military tenants-in-ebief, who discharged their lia- 
bility by pcreonal service ; Uic amount was arbitrarily 6xcd by the 
government in every case, alUiciugh the Great Council claimed a 
voice iu determining the rate of scutage, and shires and boroughs 
haggled with the Exchequer tlirougb their elected representatives, 
'ilic general obligation to aid the King's wan with arms or money 
hod not yet been called into dispute; and the fear of a rebellion 
constituted the only ciTeclivc guarantee for moderation in the royal 
demands, 'llic new tax was punctually paid, and immediately re- 
lieved the wants of the Exchequer, 'rhe amount which it realised 
was nearly i?8,000, three times that of the old Dancgcld.* 

* See Henty the Second’* letter to Foliot {Uatinali, v., *5) urging him to 
accept the «ee of London " Ibi quotient lO regno uieo de mtgni* eJiquid agendum 
occurrit, concilia celebranda lunt et contJa simtends ”. C/. Ualtruxh, r., 
ea civitale quae quati caput tegni eat". 
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But the tax could onlj be levied when a war waa actually on 
foot or in prospect At other times the lung was compelled to 
rely on a stricter collection of his customary revenue and a more 
scientific management of his demesnes. The early Pipe Rolls of 
the reign show his government spending considerable sums to re- 
stock roval manors which had suffered from the anarchy; and 
similar measures were taken in Normandy and Anjou, In 1169 
the King built d^kes, thirty miles in length, along the course of 
the Loire to protect the farmer* of Anjou against the ruinous 
inundations from which they had suffered in the past Some no 
doubt wens his own tenanU; all were tax-payers and bis feat of 
enginccnng redounded to the advantage of the treasuiy,^ In 1163 
there was a searching invesUgaUon of the ducal rights throughout 
all Nonna^y, and in 1171 a Domesday of the Norman demesnes 
was rompilcd.* But the King expected more advantage from 
checking the oppressions of feudal lords and the embmlemeoU of 
his own olli.^ In no* be held at Lillebonne an monirr as to 
erthe way in which his .Sormao bishops treated their tenants, and as 
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favour at the illegal eitortions of private lortla, which their pre> 
doccsaors hod not ventured to check. The lung might be a despot, 
but hU despotism tolerated no rivals; and, in defiance of feudal 
tradition, he strove to secure for himself the monopoly of taxation. 

The Inquest of Sheriffs closes the list of Henry’s fiscal reforms. The T^s 
' It should, however, be mentioned that his rather fitful intciost in Movablei 
the Crusades created precedents for a new form of taxation, which in 
bis own time was not utilised forpu/TWses of state but, in the hands 
of his successors, proved a valuable and an expanding source of 
revenue. The needs of the hard pressed Latin principalities in 
the Holy Land had turned the thoughts of churchmen to projects 
of taxing the West for the maiateoance of crusading armies; and 
lay princes, though reluctant toalloir the taxation of land for the 
benefit of any cause except their own, did not offer the same op- 
position to taxes upon movables. Both in England and jn France 
Uio government enjoined, in the year 1166, that every man should 
contribute to the fund for the relief of the Holy Land, and fixed 
the contribution at the rate of a penny in the pound on mm able 
property. Every man was requir^ to assess himseif upon oath 
for the purposes of this tax ; and alms-chests were olaccd in every 
parish church to receive the sums collected.’ On the same principle, 
but with more elaborate precautions against fraud, the Salodin Tithe 
was levied throughout England and France in the year 1188.* It 
may cause some surprise that taxes of the same kind wera not im' 
mediately imposed for secular purposes. But the ill-success of a 
tax on movables which was subsetjuently levied for the ntnsom 
of Richard I. proves that the movable wealth of the community 
was not yet considerable enough to make it woilh the wiule of 
government to face the odium which a novel tax infoUibly pro- 
duced. 'Ilie Saladin Tithe, although levied for a purpose of which 
no one ventured to deny the worthiness, was bitterly resented. As 
the King was embarking for Nonnandy in July 1188, a lady of 
rank told him to his face that, on account of the tithe, he would 
be followed by the curses of bis subjects.* 

We have spokin of fiscal reform; it remains to speak of fiscal 
abuses. There were three irregular sources of revenue which the 

‘ K. de Monte, i.s. tt66. Diceto, i., 339 (wko oiaket the rate of the tax a groat 
00 every mark). 'See the Oidirwnee for Ibe Saladin Tithe in S.C., p. 1S9. 

'Giraldiia, D, I. P., p. 2SS. The bdy’snaoewaa Margaret Bobun. 
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King exploited with much profit to himself and much injury to 
national interests, 'rhtse were the tovras, the forests, and the 

ITS \Vhe\hei Jews had Milled in Eaglond to any ©jnsiderable 
extent before the coming of the Noimans is ao open question. 
But almost from the mooient of the Conquest they had been a 
sourre of profit to the Crown. The Conqueror encouraged Jews 
of llouen to take up tbeir abode in London; and Rufus showed 
to this colony a degree of favour which incensed the more orthodox 
among his subjects.* Henr)* I. granted to a Jewish family a charter 
of privileges which all Jews residing in England with the royal 
licence were soon alluwctl to share.* In Stephen’s reign they bad 
already commenced to settle in provincial centres, although the 
London JewTy was still regarded as their head^quarters and pos* 
sessed the only burying place whi^ English Jews might nse. 
The English ghettos throve by their usury and drew upon tbem> 
selves a I'narc of the odium wUdi the preoj^er* of the Second 
Crusade excited against the Jewish race in general. The first 
recorded accusation uf a ritvsal murder was preferred against the 
Jews of Oxford in the jear 1144.* Stephen intervened with a 
strorg hand to protect the maligned money-lenders, which may 
be taken as a proof that the Crown already found them lucrative. 
Under Henry II. the Jewries of the provincial towns obtained 
royal recognition and the right to cemeteries of their own,* and 
various facts attest the vising ioiporlnncs of the Jew capitalist. 
A certain Josce uf Gloucester financed tlie conquerors of Ireland.* 
At Votk the great stone bouses of another Jo>ce and his com- 
patriot Benedict were a cause of adaiiralion to the simple, and of 
iiidignalion to the thnfltess landowners whom >t was the profciisioo 
of the usurers to fieuce.* But of all the Jews in Heiuy’s time 
there was none to compare with the famous ^Vaion of Lincoln 
who is found, as early as 1 ICG, doing business under royal protcdlon 


* W. Mslro., C« L. | 317. 

' *^£1. SstA/futt e/ (ii« Jnu p. u., sn4 Ibs rCuuKS ut Jc^'s cbsilo, tSti.. 


• JuBc* sdJ jeworr. rivRMc/ JlsioMafS. rubaps (hns i* a 
■UJIcuIiM cliwcs la lh< I'lps RoU of Henry L, i«S, «bc>t the Lo 

a Bna “lor O.S iKk nua »bont ibcy nkrAacd**. IIib rvulcocs In 0 

U ably uiucucd in ibe tauadacboo lo TlMat »/ Usmma^lk. ap. a. 1 
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in nine shires. \Vlicn, upon j\arDn*s death, his fortune escheated 
to the Crown it was necessary to oi]ganLe a special department of 
the Exchec]ucr, the 6'cacrariuin AaronU, for the purpo»e of winding 
up his aiFairs,* 

The prosperity of the Jew depended entirely upon the protec- The 
tion of the Crown. His creed and his profession put him outside 
the pole of citizenship. 'ITie Church, indeed, admitted that the 
Jew Jiad certain rights; that be ought not to be condemned without 
a legal process ; tliat Christiam must refrain from disturbing his 
sen-ices and profaning his cemeteries; that tJie spoliation ofaJeir 
should be accounted simple robbery. The s-alue of these concessions 
was, however, reduced almost to nothing by the rule tliat no Jew 
might bring a charge against a Christian, and that Jewish testimony 
ought never to prevail against that of true bcHcvern.* The canons 
furthermore denied that the usurer had any claim to rights of 
property, and encouraged the lay power to confiscate his ill-gotten 
wealth. 'Ihe extortions of the English Oown from the Jews weiw 
therefore sanctioned, ia a sense, by the law of the Church and the 
conscience of the age. Dut the object of the canonist was to 
abolish usury, llic object of lleiity II. and bis successors was 
to encourage it while profiting by the general detestation of the 
usurer, 'ilic Jew who became a ClirisUan, or abandoned usury 
for a less profitable trade, was amerced as though he had been 
guilty of a crime. Dut so long as he remained faithful to his 
hereditary business the influence of the Curia llcgis was always 
at his dLposal. His debts, like those of Uw King, took ptecedcnce 
of those due to ordinary creditors. No bond, however preposter- 
ously severe, would be cancelled or modified to the Jew’s detriment 
by the royal judges. Thanks to his monopoly and royal favour 
the Jew could count upon obtaining interest at the late of twenty 
per cent, from debtors of assured credit, and at considerably mare 
than cent per cent from the broken spendthrifts, and half-roined 
speculators, who fonned the majority of his clientele.* Jewish 
usuiy was in fact the most expensive form of indirect taxation 


> Jicobi, p. gi. Rigby, p, uocvi. ’Jacobs, pp. ij, iSj. Benedict 
•The lowest rate on record is ijJ p.c. (Roond, Amtiml Chartnt, p. I 
tbis case the debtor seems to have teceivea less than the nominal amc 
Joan, DialDgvs, il, j it>, mentions lO pec week as the custo 

(/, Jacobs, p, 67, Jacobs, p, 87, quotes a case where a courtier borrows a 
rate ; but be was probably treated with cacepluwal favour. 
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trhich erer been Applied to England. The Jews brought into 
tbe Exchequer about J^OOO a year, no inconsiderable fraction of 
the royal revenue ; * but this was a dca*bite compared to the sums 
whicli royal favour enabled them to squeeze out of their debtors. 
The Chronicle of Jocelyn of Drakelond affords some interesting 
illustrations of the tisurer’s methods at this date. St. Edmund’s 
was a rich abbey but improridently, not to say fraudulcntlyp 
aiimlnlslered by the abbot and bis underlings. Loans contracted 
without the knowledge of the community were allowed to run 
unpaid until the accumulated interest for exceeded the principal. 
Tliut a sum of forty marks borrowed for the repmrof the refectory 
entailed in a few yean a UabiUty of i?lD0; the money-lender 
obtained a royal writ onlciing full and instant payment; the 
abbot staved oS the evil day of settlement by borrowing another 
.iflOO and covenanting to pay .f400 at llie end of four year*. 
The second bond matured like the first; and a third bad to be 
sIraeJ. This last was for XSOO, more than sixfold the sum which 
the abbot had actually finger^ Yet the abbey was solrent 
as the next abbot, Carlyle's Abbot Samson, was to prore. \Ve 
need not be surprised that Abbot Samson asked the royal pcr« 
mission to expel all Jews from bis town of Uury SL Edmunds, 
or that (Kipular fccibg against the race became intense in the 
latter years of Henry's reign.* 

Tbs The forcst.laws were almost as proGtable and at k-ast as odious 

F«(csis ^ tjjj privileges of Urc Jewa The lawyers of the Crown appealed 
to immcmarial custom in jusUlkatloo of the forest prerogative and 
did not hesitate to prove, by the help of a forged code,* that the 
forest-law dated from the days of King Canute. It was in rain 
that they did so. Common sense and humanity protested against 
the system. “Tliey are not afmd" says John of Salisbury, " fat 
the s^e of a brute beast to destroy a human being wbom the Son 
of God redeemed with llis own bloMli 'rhev dare, in God's sight, 
to claim as their own property tlie wild ereaturca wluch are by 
natural law the property of the first comer I ^Vnd it is often held a 


* JsCobi, pp. RsRMsp.^sfWM Bmfin, p. sss.cslcoUics II vary IL's 

• lotel.ns i* UrsSiiocMi.CSrM., pp. a Si. 

. £***'' *'#*• la Uebermsno, Qtutu I., n*- 

UeUraisna. t,i« *’»o»i<*OwraC»wr,.*i "Vui ’I'wns*- 

wtiB «< Sts Co(cst-*rilcn tss Ura C«a«utm«l bf FcuuDouiilieu, U4UMf* 
tali), pp. 5J.76, sod la as smoCix lo tbs sound voloos U lb* 
FisimA UsasUuoa U btabla’ CrajbiniMiMi liul^r (i'sns. igsi). 
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crime to satre a bird | " > Dut lie forcitA were too profitable to 
gircn up, crca if Uie King had not been, like his predecessors, 
enthuuAiUc hunter. 'I'bc area of the foresU in the twelfth centurjr 
U unknown, hut wo ore told of *Utjr*nioe belonging to Ilenrj II., 
U}d the accepted sUtcmcat Uut theforatjurisdictionseorcrcdoce. 
third of England majr not be far wide of the mark.* Within the 
boundaries of a forest the ordinary law of the land did not prevail. 
4 MI who raided in it, all who were arrested for ofTenca committed 
in it, came under a law which a contcmporaiy oflicial describes, 
wiU> unconscious humour, as being not absolutel^f, but oD\y rela> 
tlTL'l^ just. The freeholder who Uved in the forest could not do 
what he pleased with his own. He might not cut down trea or 
undergrowth upon his property. He might not practise any trade 
*hich implied the cansumplion of fuel on an exlcmire scale. He 
>aight not disturb the beasts of the cbas<^ even Utougb they broke 
his fences and fed upon bis crops. ^Vn army of foresters, agistor^ 
reguardors, and renJerers patrolled every forot to see that the 
King’s rights of vert and venison were respected, 'llie least ires' 
parson the rights of vert was punished with a heavy fine; but a 
severer /ate remained for those who had disturbed the peace of the 
ITic first clause of the Forut Assise of 118t an- 
nounces that from such ofTcndcrs the King will no longer I'e con- 
tent to take their chattels; but for the future he will exact “full 
justice,'’ the penalties of blinding and sliauicful mutitatioa* 'Fhe 
elaborate system of foirst-caurls which we find in the later middle 
ages bad not yet come into czislcncc. Uut Atlachmcnt Courts, for 
dealing with petty ofTenccs, were convened by the local foraters at 
Intervals of six weeks; special courts of inquat dealt with graver 
offences against the venison whenever these occurred ; and at it- 
regular intervals the Forat Justices came their rounds to hold a 
court analogous in composition to the full session of the shire- 
court, though far more arbitrary in its procedure.* In comparison 
with these Justices, said Walter Map the satirist, Minos was 
merdful, Rhadamanthus reasooabiev and .Eacus long sufiering.' 


‘Polftrahcy,, 

'loaerwick, King'i P/ati, p. Sit. aiieoipuaDuporthe foresU 
tc« Turner, StUct P&at,p, evin 

* Auiss de Forests, Cenedjctat, il., clsi. 8. C., p. 18&. 

* Turner, Sttnt PUat, p, zxxvU, Assiss, i ss. 

*Uap, Di Mugn, L, | 6. 
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Map knew the men of whom he spoke, for he had been an itinerant 
justice in his daj. But the adrantages which the Exchequer de- 
rived from the Ejtcs of the Forest were not to be despised ; and the 
King who, even after the dangerous rebellion of 1173, had not shrunk 
from a genera] prosecution and amercement of all the tenants-in-chief 
who had trespassed on his forests,* was not likely to icsign thb odious 
source of gain when quieter times returned. Philosophci's, satirists, 
and saints might remonstrate os they pleased. When Henry died 
the forcst-law was both more rigorous and mote actively enforced 
than it had been at his accession. , 

It only remains to speak of the towns ; and Henry's attitude 
towards them cannot be better illustrated than by a description of 
his dealings with the Londoners. He found them at his accession 
enjoying the privileges conceded by his grandfather ; of these ha 
at once abolished the most important ; and he modified the rest in 
such a way as to limit the jurisdiction of the hustings court. By 
his charter of 1154-G I.oodon lost the right of electing the sherifi 
andjustidar of Middlesex; also that of farming the shire at a fixed 
rent of i?300. Henceforth U»e sbcrilT was a royal nominee ; the 
pleas of the Crown came before the ordinary jusUecs ; and for the 
firm the city made an annual bargain with the Exchequer paying, 
it would seem, a sum wbicli never fell below ..CSOa These arrange- 
ments arc in harmony with the King’s general policy. They show 
his determination to restrict the grovrlh of special privilege. On 
the other hand they show that he drove a harder bargSn with 
T.nndan than with the baronage; for he ailmittcd the hereditary 
right of the latter to many dangerous privileges, but regarded those 
of the capital as subject to limitation at the pleasure of Ute Crown. 
And while he insisted upon umfomuty and fixed prindplcs when it 
was his inUrot to do so. be declined to let his own prerogatives 
be limited by law. He kept the right of arbitrary Ullage ; and in 
respect of taxation the l^ndoncrs remained as mudi at Lis mercy 
at the si^lcst manor of the royal demesne. They were allowed 
to negotiate wiUi Uie Exilie<(ucr on Uie subject of their Ullages; 
but the last word remained with the Crown.’ 


». UsfUis of ttcwj-l. wd lluuj n. coofiitd la Roaod. Q. d4 U. 
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In (n.><cniT, then, the new |;o>crnincnt u autocratic. Yet tbcTbe 
Crown i» jKjpuUr. like the Tudorg llcurjr II. kept no ttaijding^^**,f{ 
army; although for fuivign servire ho iiad usually mcrccoarict at 
command. Dot he w(u nut afraid to arm his subjccU. In fact the 
^Visizo of Arm* (lldl) extended the ubligatious of military ctjuijx 
mciit and »cr\k-e to dacscs which bad been previously exempt. 

Under the ancient f^rJ. law only the free landholders were liable; and 
customary cxt-tnpliuru or loiuisutations had made Ibcir burden ligbL 
'llio new ordiiiamts summuned to the view of anns all burgtrsses, all 
frec-holdcrs howescr jtoor or prisilc);cd.sdl artisans or traders enjoy* 
ing a retciiuc of ten marks and upwards; the nch man was 

to find himself with sword and tancc> with helmet and shirt of mail ; 
the ]>our man with a leather jerkin, lanrc, and skull-cup; and woe 
to thuac who, on faUo pleas of jiovcrty, ap{>caii.-J nt the muster in 
the good old foxhiun armed with fork or Hail. No doubt Uie new 
militia woubi haso looted Uie laughter of a modem general; but 
weaker forces had stuken feudal sovereignties to their foundations, 

A suspicious king would not have made this ordinance; a tyran- 
nical klt^ would not bvvc lung survived the innovAtiun. 

(2) To explain Uic |Kipularity of Henry’s goverument we needis) Tb« 
only remark the judicial reforms for which be is chicily to be 
menilsercJ. He showed a nevcr>failing iaterest in the proceedings 
of Uio royal court } and although bis personal attendance at 
ordinary sessions became less frequent ns his cares increased, be 
was always ready to consider any cose which presented unusual 
ditnculUcs. He showed a laudable anxiety to secure a staff of 
justices who should be prompt and iropoitial in dealing with the 
complaints of Uie poorest suitoie. Walter Map tells a story of 
a convci'sation between himself and Glonvill the Chief Justice, 
which began with a eulogy from Map upon the incorruptibility 
of the Ilorons of the ^chequer. 'Ibe Chief Justice slyly answered 
that the King's court did indeed comjjorc favourably witJi those of 
the Church. “Yes” retorted Uie archdeacon “but if our King 
were os for away from you os Uie I'ope is from the bishops, I 
ex|>cct you would be as dilatory as th^ are.” Hie Chief Justice 
lauglicd and admitted that be was lairiy answered.* In fact the 
King's judges hod not enjoyed so honourable a reputation at the 
commencement of the reign, when the King was still inexperienced 
< lisp, O* Umf*, f 7- 
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and nncertajn of hi» positioo. John of S&lbbaty could then afilnn 
that justice was ueTcr to be had vithout a bribe, and that the 
judgtfl made no scruple about asklog a suitor what be was prepared 
to paj for a judgment.* 

Reorpicii. Much more howcwr was needed than honestj and energy, if the 

ChjI^ King’s court was not to be overwhelmed by the enormous and 

R<ci> growing load of business with which it had to deal If Henry’s 

plan for endowing his sons with dependent principalities had taien 
eOecti then it might have been possible to administer royal justice 
in the rough and ready manner of Henry I. Bat after the rebellion 
of 1173 this plan died a natural death. The King could not trust 
bis sons suiftciently to make them viceroys with sovereign powers. 
He b&l therefore to organise bis own court of justice in such a way 
that it might be equal to the work of declaring the law for all bis 
(ubjecti from the Tweed to the Pyrenees. &me of the changes 
wbi^ be made are described by an oSdsJ chronicle under the 
year 1178.* About that date he made a aeporatioo between the 
judicial aol the adudobtrative departments of the Curia 
He selected a certain number of his more experienced and trusty 
sesvanU to act os hU Council in aiTairaof slate; and be appointed 
a staiT of fire justices to deal with the judicial matters whi^ came 
op for the royal hearing. These fire were only to bring before 
the King such cases as appeared too hard for them to settle on 
their own responsibility. Their tribunal soon come to be known 
as the Curia Brgu in Banco; it may be best desoibed as contain* 
ing within itself in cmbryooic form the function of the later Court 
of King’s Bench and Court of Common Pleaa.* It is to be dbtln* 
gulsbcd from the Exchequer, which atilt continued to settle all 
touching the financial rights of the Crown. The ap}>ointment, in 
11H(^ of llanulf Glaovill to the olEio of Justiciar provided the 
Curia /fr^is in Banco with an eiGciest and trustworthy president, 
in chose hands all but the nwat exceptional end diffi cult cases 
could be safely left. From the treatue which bears his n«mo we 
are able to form an idea of the remedies which the new coart 
provided, and the legal principles which It enforced: for the 
Tractaluc dr Leffd/ut takes as its s{>eaal subject the law and pro* 
codiina of the King’s cmirt, to the ezclosioa of inferior tribunala 


j— f" ‘•J®* wt»«* 4»s ^ outtSj 
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The Curia llrgij luul still one great defect It was migratoiy, The 
u in Uic (lap when the King’s prc>cnre at the sittings had been 
normal and expected. 'Itic suitor who desired ro^'ol justice must 
follow the King in his wanderings from town to town and province 
to prosince. Accident has prc'«rv(H] the petition of a certain 
lUcbord d’Ancstj who had travelled in the King's wake for no less 
than five ^•ears in order to get judgment on bis claim to an estate. 

When at length the estate was awarded to him he found that its 
value was almost swallowed up l>^ Uie cx|icnscs of hiui<4:lf and his 
witnesses, bj the fees of lawpra, hj the customary gifts to the 
King, the Queen, and a whole swarm of courtiers, 'ITie court itself 
might he honest ; but access to the court w.as only to be obtained by 
a ruinous expenditure of lime and money. How nos it possible 
for the countryman, oppressed by a powerful neighbour or an 
olllcial, and unable to get the assistance of the 5hiro>court, to raise 
t complaint in the King’s court when, for all he knew, bis suit 
might come up for trial in Normandy or I’oitou i 

(S) 'rhe solution of this difficulty was found in a great extension 
ef the system of Itinerant Justices.* It bad survived the death of Iiineiaat 
Henry L ; and the earliest Pipe llolle of Ibis reign mention certain Justiees 
Juitlwfl who bad been recently perambulating through certain 
groups of shires. Hut, until the year 1106, the Eyres were even 
•css general and less regular than they had bcco in the time of the 
King’s grandfather. The Assiie of Clarendon,* which was issued 
in that year, is the first intimation of a disign to make the Justices 
In Eyre a permanent check upon the sberiiTs, a permanent link 
between the shire-courts and the Curia Begb. The Assize claims 
for the Justices the exclusive cognisance of certain oifences against 
the public peace, of robbery, homicide, theft, and the harbouring 
of thievea It throws upon the sberitT and the hundreds the work 
of detecting and apprehending all who are guilty of such crimes; 
but it reserves the criminal for the sentence of the King’s repre- 
sentatives. The duty of infonnation against suspected persons is 
entrusted to juries of the hundreds^ who are selected by the sherilE 
The presentment of the jury is taken as a prima-facie proof of 
guilt, and the Justices are not required to examine the evidence 
* novo. Their business is to ofler the prisoner the chance of 

> TbU is (he objeel of the syitecB *s sUte^ by Diceto i. 434- 
C., p. 170. 
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escape by mean!, of the ordeal. If Uie ordeal turns in favour of 
the prisoner be goes free, unless he is a man notoriously defamed by 
the voice of the whole neighbourhood; in that cose he escapes only 
by abjuring the realm and quitting England with the first favour* 
^le wind. If the ordeal confinns the finding of the jury, death or 
mutilation awmts the prisoner. The accounts of the Exchequer 
for the year of the Aadre show that the new procedure led to a 
plentiful crop of presentations and of ordeals.* The Justices and the 
juries betveen them gave short shrift to criminals; the system 
was assuredly not worked with the less zeal because it brought a 
harvest of confiscated chattels into the Excheqner, The King 
claimed the goods of the convicted felon, and his right was 
rigorously enforced. But the rcsnlt was to create a panic among 
the criminal classes, and a wholesome respect for the King’s 
peace among great men whom the shire-courts were afraid to 
touch. 

Tits Hut there were more insidious enemies to the peace of the poor 

Auiih ^ and the middle<lasscs than those who commitlcd oitnes of vtolcnca 
‘ There were feudal courts and manor courts in which the small 
fneholder might be deprived of hU land by on arbitrary sentence 
and many a feudal Ahab in the past had oimcxed the vineyard of 
a Naboth by means of a flagitious compact with a sbciiffi The 
protection of titles to land was one of the crying needs of the age : 
and for this purpose also the lUneraot Justices were turned to good 
aocounL The ebsmges which Henry II. effected in th>> law of land 
need not be here discussed in any detaiL But he established cr.ree 
general principles of the first importance. In any suit relating to 
the title or the p o s sc asi oo of land the suitor was to be allowed an 
appeal to the Itinerant Justices or the Curia Regia The possessor 
of land was to be protected in bis possession until a better title 
had been prosed against him. All suits relating to re.il property, 
when brought licforc royal judges, were to be determined by Uie 
verdict of a jury instead of by the orchaic and unjust ordi^ of 
b^tle. These principles wow elaborated, and Uie method of 
ajqJying Uicro was prescribed by a series of ^Vsires among which 
the more important were, the Grand Auize of 1179 relating to 


IQaoudbr tjiwi. p, 9$ “Pi* eo!.! fajsniJi* sd jBisiom UaooBiB 51. 
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sifting eridence ant] declaring law it left tnacb to be desired. The 
retention of the ordeal for the benefit of indicted felons shows how 
little the nature of evidence was understood. The King and his 
advistts would, no doubt, have Uked to make a clean sweep of 
God’s justice" ; but Urn ealutarj reform could not be carried out 
until the Church had oSioallj condemned the ordeal through the 
I^teran decrees of 1215. 

That the increased activity of the judicature should eidte 
alarm and jealousy amongst all feudal lords was only to he ex- 
pected. The baronial revolt of 1115 was the protest of feudalism 
against the new system, although the promoten did not venture 
to state their aims with the frankness which Becket and the clergy 
had shown nine years before. But the cause of feudalism was 
weaker than that of the Church. Unlike the canonist, the feudal 
lawyer could not appeal to the consdences of those whom he desired 
to Judge; and privilcgea which rested upon the foundation of Crown 
grant* to individuals were more easily to be uodermlned than those 
which were the coousoa property of an entire profession. We 
may udd that the resistance to the Constitutions taught the King 
a valuable (esuin. He attacked feudal courts by more insidious 
means, and with less unbcodiog imjairtlality, thw be had shown 
to those of bishops and archdeacons. With the more powerful 
of bis tenants-in^ief he condescended to negotiation and com- 
promise. The Bishop of Durham, in 1166, was allowed to keep 
in hw own hands the execution of the tissue of Clarendoti through 
the pilatinste; the King, it b true, sent a jnstice to see that bis 
measure was duly carried: but be took this step with profu<e 
apologies, and gave the bbhop an aamranre that it should not be 
regarded as a precedenL* The Assize alBrmed the right of sheriffs 
to enter any liberty or honour whatsoever in search of criminals 
indicted by the juries of (be hundreds. But, in 1176. we find the 
King conning to the mooks of St Albacu that no public oflirial 
shall be allowed to divtusb theix tenants upon any pretext.* 
Henry II. confirmed old gta.aU of juiudiction, and made others 
both to larmen and to cccleslastiral foundationa While be was 
always ready to avail himself of any pretest for resuming such a 
grant he allowed those lords of whose fidelity he was assured to 

<a*« UtRTT’slcua Vt ftavnd. C. i* p. iia 
!>«>• koa 
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tirnllcnte their rights of jorisdiclion with cnerpy, not to say with 
riolencc. 'l*hu» we are told of a dispute between Abbot Satnwn 
of St. Edmunds and the monks of Omterbury in which the abbot 
claimed, as the owner of a priwte hundred-court, to try certain 
tenants of the monks for homicide «id, being denied his right, 
apprehended the accused persona by force of arms in their own 
houses. TTie King, instead of punishing this audadous act of 
self-help, merely offered to mediate between Samson and the 
monks ; and, on finding that his offer was not received with a good 
grace, left Uic disputants to settle the quarrel in their own way.* 
He had, in fact, a wholesome respect for tested interests when they 
were not used against himself. Tlie abbot of St. Edmunds was a 
useful agent in the administration of the casleni counties, and 
probably ailministcred jusUcc, in the eight hundreds and a half 
which belonged to his bouse, far belter Uian any royal oflicial who 
could be put into his place. Foe the sake of a principle it was 
certainly not worUi the King's while to quarrel with such a man. 
And Abbot Samson was not uniquely favoured. The indulgence 
shown by Glantill to the lords of priratrscourts is much greater 
lhan w« should expect from a servant of Henry II. 
asserts that a lawful judgment of a private court will be enforced 
by the King’s court if it cannot be enforced by ordinary means j 
and that the King's justices arc in the habit of advising feudal 
lord, on knotty points of law.* We should have exi«cted him 
to hold that feudal courts ought to be left unaided ‘nJ 
counselled until their incITicicDcy and want of legal 
should afford a pretext for their abolition. But no doubt the 
lawyer took his cue from the King. The power of the Crown 
stiU rested on a feudal basis. Without feudal service the King 
would have been at a loss to provide the armies which his forei^ 
policy required. Without baronial influence to back him m tne 
shires his new autocracy would have been impossible. 1 « 

demands which he made upon the services of his tenants-in-chiet 
were heavy, there was all the more need to keep their cIms in ^o 
humour by concession upon minor points, and to refrain ro 
obviously unwarrantable invasions of their established rig • 

The baronage were not grtwsly oppres^. 
their duties were increased and their privileges limited, i-ariy m 

* Joceline de Brslcelond, p. so. viii., | id. I 
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Tia<liaite tbcir rightj of jorisdictlon with energy, not to say with 
rioleijcc. Thus we are told of a dispute between Abbot Samson 
of SL Edmunds and the monks of Canterbury in which the abbot 
claimed, as the owner of a prirale hnndrcd-court, to try certain 
tenant# of the monks for homidde and, being denied his right, 
apprehended the accused persons by force of arms in their own 
houses. The King, itutcad of punishing this audaaous act of 
self-help, merely ofTctcd to mediate between Samson and the 
monks; and, on (ituling that his offer was not received with a good 
grace, left the disputants to settle the quarrel in their own way.* 
He had, in fact, a wholesome respeet for tested interests when they 
were not used agairul himself. TI»e abbot of SL Edmunds was a 
useful agent in the admioUtratioa of the eastcri] counties, and 
probably adiiiinUlcrcd justice, in the eight hundreds and a half 
which belonged to his house, far belter than any royal official who 
could be pul into his place. For the sake of a principle it was 
certainly not worth the Kio^s while to quarrel witli such * man. 
And Abbot Samson was not uniquely fatouted. The indulgence 
ihown by Glantlll to the lords of privatc^ourts Is much greatw 
than we should eipcct from a serrant of Henry II. Glanv 
asserts that a lawful judgment of a prirate court will be enforced 
by the King’s court if it cannot be enforced by onlinary mearu; 
and that the King's justices are in the habit of ailvising feu ^ 
loidi on knotty poinU of Uw.* We should hare expected bun 
to hold that feudal courts ought to be left unaided am un- 
counselled until their incinciency and want of legal know ^ 
should afford a pretext for their abolition. But no douU the 
lawyer took bis cue from the King. Iho power of the Crown 
•till rested on a feudal basia Without feudal service the King 
would have been at a low to provide the armies which his forei^ 
policy required. Without baronial influence to back him in e 
•hires his new autocracy would have been impossible. c 

demands which be made upon the services of his Unants-m-chiei 
were heavy, there was all the more need to keep their class in go 
humour by concession upon minor points, and to lefrain rom 
obviously unwarrantable invasions of tbeir established ng 

The baronage were not grossly oppressed. But in many wap 
their duties were increased and their privileges limited, i^riy m 

s Joccliac de Brikclond, p. *Trsttalai, viii., | lo. I 
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sifting cridence and declaring law it left much to be desired. Tbi 
retention of the ordeal for the benefit of indicted felons shows bos 
bttle the nature of evidence was understood. The King and hi 
advisers would, no doubt, have liked to make a clean sweep ol 
“Gods justice”; but this salutary reform could not be carried out 
until the Church had offirially condemned the ordeal through Iht 
Lateran dcones of 1215. 

'ibat the mcrcased activity of the judicature should eidti 
alarm and jealousy amongst all feudal bids was only to be ex- 
pected. The baronial revolt of 1173 was the protest of feudalUm 
against the new sJslcIx^ although the promoters did not venture 
to sUte their aims with the frankness which Becket and the clergj 
had shoTO tme jears before. But the cause of feudalism was 
weaker thim that of the Church. Unlike the canonist, the feudal 
la-yo- could not appeal to the consciences of those whom be desired 
»hich rested upon the foundstioo of Crown 
g~U to indinduals were more easUy to U undennined than those 
or an entire prereasion. We 
A 1 1 I ^ r^taott to the ConsUtutioas taught the King 
m * j attacked feudal courts by more insidious 

roea^ and les, unbending impartiabty, Ujm he had shown 
to too* ef bnhop „d uebde^nnn Will, too mDre poaerfol 
““‘‘““Oded to negotiatina aS eon.- 
to iT^m 1 ’"/^°'’ “ “66. aa, tolowed to keep 

j lb, K..g i, b tore. »n.l a jn.Ure to «. that ii. 
^are aa, dnlj (...i 

^ .“"P “ it *onld not be 

Lvid b7« ^ ^ to reanto of eximioJ. 

W ,one^.ng to to. n»nk. of St. Alban, tbat no public offictol 

^^to U.T i of jtoitoicUon^ and ,inlo otoere 

atoa,. Jto, S ■ .. foondaltona While be ... 

^ “f P"*ool for re.o=tog ,oeh a 
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Tiii<]icat« their rigbta of joiislictioii vith enei^, cot to say with 
Tiolence. Thus ve are told of a dispute between Abbot Samson 
of St. Edmunds and the monks of Cutcrbuiy in which the abbot 
claimed, as the owner of a private hundred-court, to try certain 
tenants of the monks for homicide and, being denied his right, 
apprehended the accused persons by force of arms in their own 
houses. The King, instead of punishing this audadous act of 
self-help, merely offered to mediate between Samson and the 
monks ; and, on finding that his offer was not received with a good 
grace, left the disputants to settle the quarrel in their own way.* 
He had, in fact, a wholesome respect for vested interests when they 
were not used against himself. Tlie abbot of St. Edmunds was a 
useful agent in the administration of the eastern counties, and 
probably administered justice, in the eight hundreds and a half 
which bdonged to hU bouse, far better than any royal official who 
could b« put into bis place. For the sake of a principle it was 
certainly not worth the Ring’s while to quarrel with such a man. 
And Abbot Samson was not uniquely favoured. The indulgence 
shown by Glaavill to the lords of private-courts is much greater 
than we should expect from a servant of Henry 11. Glanvill 
asserts that a lawful judgment of a private court will be enforced 
by the King’s court if it cannot be enforced by ordinary means ; 
and that the King’s justices are in the habit of advising feudal 
lords os knotty points of law.* We should have expected him 
to hold that feudal courts ought to be left unaided and un- 
counselled until their inefficiency and want of legal knowledge 
should afford a pretext for their abolition. But no doubt the 
lawyer took his cue from the King. The power of the Crown 
still rested on a feudal basia Without feudal service the King 
would have been at a loss to provide the armies which his foreign 
policy required. Without baronial influence to back him in the 
shires his new autocracy would have been impossible. If the 
demands which be made upon Ibe services of his tenants-in-chief 
were heavy, there was all the wore need to keep their class in good 
humour by concession upon minor points, and to refrain from 
obviously unwarrantable invasions of their established rights. 

The baronage were not grossly oppressed. But in many ways 
their duties were increased and thdr privileges limited. Early in 
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Rdaicm* tte reign the King attempted to increase the nuUtary obligalionB 
of »^ry of the barons, both of England and of Nonoandj, by compelling 
eluoMge them to produce for his service the number of knights which they 
tifnt actually enfeaffed npoo th^r lands, instead of the number 
with which those lands h^ been debited under Norman rule.^ He 
neglected no occasion for asserting his right to ganison private 
castles with his own men. He cut down the powers of his earls, 
endeavouring to reduce them ui all save the title to the position 
of ordinary barozu. The militia of the shires, which he rcoiganiscd 
and turned to account for purposes of police by his Assize of Ann% 
was no longer left under the command of the carls but entrusted 
to the care of the sheriffs and the Justices in E^tc.* And be imi- 
tated the poliq' of Henry L in promoting new families to baronial 
tsaU and endowing them by marriages with the richest heirmscs of 
the kingdom ; it was the ofScials of the Exchequer and the Curia 
Regis whom ho most delighted to honour in this way, and by the 
end of tho reign the greater part of the northeni shires was con- 
trolled by barons whom be had created ; men sufRcienlly important 
to act as a chock upon the older families, but not import enough 
to be a menace to the Crown. 

Such was in outline the policy which provoked the rising of 
1178. it found sup]iortcrsnot only among inveterate enemies of 
the public peace, wiio chafed at the new checks imposed upon their 
violence, but also among barons of a more law-abiding dispodlion 
wlu> felt tliat their old dignity and influence were being undermined 
by a subtle and slow-moving policy. Tlie lojalty of the unprivileged 
ciaascs enabled the King not only to repress the malcontents, but 
also to punoe his former policy with greater thoroughness. 'Die 
detruction and the confiscation of private castles went on more 
rapidly Uian ever. Rojal castles were placed under the core 
of Uic Justices : the office of castellan was seldom bestowed on 
men of great porition or allowed to remain in the tame hands for 
any Icn^ of time. Except upon the uiardics Uio old rule against 
private wars was strictly enforced ; and Uie King even aUcmplcd 
fur a while to prohilnt lus subjects from carrying arms in time of 
peace.* This measure proved to be impracticable. Hut even 
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H-itbout it the power of tlie barons to do misdiicf was tempoiariJj 
destroyed. \Vhcn the princes rebelled in 1183 and looked to 
English feudalism for support, it only needed the seizure of a few 
castles and the arrest of a few suspected earls to prevent the peace 
of the kingdom from being in the slightest degree disturbed. 
Feudalism, it is true, was h^-dra-headed. and was only to receive the 
death-blow a full century after the death of Henry II. But his 
methods of control were perfectly successful in bis own hands and 
in the hands of those ministers who received their training in his 
schooL For the negligence, the incapacity, the weakness, of the 
three kings who succeeded him and allowed the old danger to 
revive, it would be unjust to blame Henry II. He often treated 
his baiuns with injustice; but he taught them to respect bis will 
and, in doing so, m&de England a state in which the poor and the 
defenceless enjoyed a greater measure of security, and class-dUtlDC- 
UoQs assumed a less noxious shape, than in any other part of 
medieval Europe. 
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chapteh XI 

nus CECSADB or RICBABO 1 

‘tT/ITH HicliAnl'® coroUAtioa & knight'cmnt laixeeded to a 
ofRidivd YY (tate&man. At heart the new King much resembled 
those adventurete who had clustered round bis elder brother, follow- 
ing their landJcsa lord for the sheer love of a predatory and nomad 
life, and repairing Uttered fortunes by the spoils and the ransoms 
of those whom tiiey unhorsed la tourruusents. Richard's open 
hand and reckless d^og, bis indifTerence to prudential considera- 
tions and the duties of common life, bit coQtanpt for the ordinary 
rulm of morals and his fidelity to the fantastic code of chivalry, 
ftamped him as the type of a class of which England hitherto had 
seen little, but with which the Continent li^ been only too 
f.mtlinr for a ccntucy and mote. Rufus had prefigured Richard ; 
but in Uie Lion-Ueait there was an emotional susceptibility to high 
ideals which made him a greater man than Rufus, though it made 
him at least as bad a ruler. There would he much to say in 
Uidiaid's favour, cveu as a king, if he had succeeded in imparting 
to his island subjects a spark of the fiery ardour which drove him 
to a ha]>cless struggle io the East. For the self-centred, plodding, 
material Englishman it would have been a moral education to 
rialise the inner meaning of the aspiration which had consumed to 
many noble nunds from the time ot Godfrey de llouillon. In the 
wretidiedocss of Stqihcn's nogn a certain number had risen to the 
height of renounciflg self for the common good of Christendom, 
But returning pro«i)cnly bad brought with it a more complacent 
more tclfub temper; and loRy purposes had withered in the 
almo«{>hcr» of order and sccutily. To recall the bett^ impulses of 
Cbelorgdl'icn past wou1(k*ltave*uc(.-o, on'Ricnariis {lart, a'Uwht o1 a 
nobler kind than the adnatcat continuation of his father's adminis- 
tiative laboun. The bcaviert charge agauut him is that Ite made 
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DO ficnous effort to win the a^'tnpathj or the co-opersUon of hli 
(ubjccti to the CrusaJc which his thoughts anii lircoros. He 
treated Engl&nd os a iiiinc from which to draw the resources 
necessary for the naiisatiou of a prtrato scheme ; and, to further the 
fuinioicut of his own s'ow, was not aslisincd of encouraging others 
to purcha.se absolution from vows of the some nature. Some Eng. 
lUhmcn occoinjranieJ him upon hU quest; and those who stay^ 
behind felt a certmn pride in the greatness of the part which their 
ruler played in the Crusade. Uut oo the nation os a whole the 
Crusade produced a slight impresuon, except in so far as the 
domestic dUturbanccs and heavy taxes of the reign were set down 
to this causa 

In 1189 France was ringing with the summons to the rescue ofTbe TbUd 
the Sepulchre, and the troubadour added his exhortations to those 
of Holy Church. “The baron,’' sang Tons tie Capdueil, “who will 
not wear the Cross shall never count among the brave ; now is the 
time when war and chivalty, the pursuits tLit are most plca>ant in 
this world, can make us free of the happier world to come. What 
more eon kings desire than the right to save themselves from Hell* 
domes by puUsont deeds of arms? fidng of Ftance, King of 
England, make your jicace with one another, and he who first 
oonsents to this shall have the higher honour in the eyes of th« 
EtemoL’’* In Uicbord at least the appeal touched a responsive 
chord, and Philip for very shame could not Jag behind his ally. 

Before Richard made bis first appearance as a king in England the 
two bad met in conference, and pledged themselves to start for Pales* 
tine in the ensuing spring. That no discord might remain to impede 
tlie cntcrjiiise the King of England undertook to many at the first 
opportunity the ill-fated Alais, whom be had so often rejected. 

Richard came to England in the month of August, and waSThePre- 
received with the rejoicings which his earliest acts went far toP^^^^ 
justify. Ilie hot*head friends of bu rebellious youth found that 1,89 
th^ had nothing to expect from him. Traitors, he coldly in* 
formed them, must not look for the rewards of honest men. The 
friends of his father on the contrary were pardoned and promoted ; 

_ ' Prom two song! br Pont de Ctpdonl la Raynooird, iv., pp. 87. go. Of 
similar exciienicnt lo England ibere is no cvideiKc. But for WaJea see the 
account, given by Giraldua, of the tour which fao and Archbishop Baldwin made, in 
ri8S, lor the purpose of preaching tiie Crvaadc ^tuKrariitm Comirmt, Of era, ti. 
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bb generosity extmdcil even to WtllUm Marshal by whom he had 
been unhorsed in the last pursuit of the old Eng. A more general 
act of amnesty, published before hb arrival, had already liberated 
those who were in prison rm account of breaches of the forest-law 
and offences against the royal peace. Though he issued no charter 
Richard’s coronation was hailed as the opening of a brighter age. 
Tlic first Great Council whidr be held furnished a correctise to 
these anticipations, by proving that the new knight-errantry was 
compatible with extortion and venality. Of the old ofSciaU of the 
court and household some were forced to pay for leave to resign, 
and others for leave to continue in their stations. Sheritfdoms, 
and crown demesnes, offices, honours of every kind, were publicly 
cxi>osed for sale ; and the Eng made a merit of appointing as hu 
Chancellor a nun who, though a high bidder, was not the highest 
in the market. Tliis favoured individual, of whom in the future 
much more was to be beard, was William of Longchamp, a Norman 
of low birth, whose ancestors were commonly alleged to have bees 
runaway serfs of the bishop of Beasvab.* lUchard, when only 
Duke of Aquitaine, bod found Longchamp a useful Chancellor; 
and there can be little doubt that the upstart clerk was already 
regarded by hU master as the filtmt person to be Regent There 
were however difficulties in the way of preferring such a man 
to those more nobly bora otsd higher placed ; for the present 
LfOngchamp was IcR to make what he could of hU powers as 
Chancellor. ’ITie Ih-gcney with llic title of “Chief JusUdar” was 
given or sold to the king's cousin Hugh Puiset bisJiop of Durham, 
and to William Manderille LaH of Es^cx, the most trusted coun- 
sellor of Himry's later years. The ia>atiable ambition of Puiset 
was further gratified with the earldom and sheriffdom of North- 
umberland which, when added to his episcopal palatinate, left him 
virtually absolute in the country north of the Teca’ Such a 
bargain recalled the worst days of Slqihcn and Matilda. liut it 
attractcii less attention than that which Richard struck with his 
father's vasval, Willism the lion. For 15,000 marks the King 
Tvalored the castles of Itoshurgb and Uerwick, renounced the bene- 
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(it of ft]) the *{*clftl nttviiUoat «lilch bu fftUkcr bjul imjxMi^) un 
WtUiftm lij the 'i'lrttjf of •l*n*{ot>cJ li»e chum to the 

liittvl ftl]o;;iftnci) of thr Scutti'b lauom, *tkl Ji'cUmi hiuiulf 
mnient "ilh Out Jrprtcof Mubviiuion ftvm U’iih’*rtj whiVh fuij 
bern hjr Mfttrnlin fttkl nulicr king* «>f JicolUnJ. 'ITw 

•onlin^ of tlie Lrcftljr U/l it ftn ojirn ijucttion ftliclhtr Uw liomagc 
dftiotnl •»* <ii}c tuerelj’ for Ibc nUts of the Scottiih 

Crown, or for the rtwltn of S^vtlftiuL llw i>e»t infonmd of Uw 
chronklert rnul Uie timnwicthtn ftftiatulvin;; Uie rotoifttioa 
of ^colUnd’t in<!e|>rndcftrc. atuI «Titici«e it on Umt ftMUmpUun.' 
VVtifttcrermar liftre been the Kn^tlidi Kin^t tntcntmn, of nil the 
ftrTftr.;:eincnt( which he mftdo in view of Uie L'ru>Ade thU tnu^t be 
a>nik]rieil the moit Jiittifuilile on the ^frouDil* of He 

MCTtficni unprofiUlde ri^iiU to Meure » TftiuftUle friemichip; <uul 
he r\ft{ie<l hi< rewftnJ in like immunity frocn illicit iiitikuon which 
tlie mftrtitcw cnjo^cil while he wu ftltw:nt od hi* cntcr])rue. 

I'ftr Ic-M MkUifftctor^ were the {uecnulion* wliicli he tixit n^ftinit iVibc* m 
other |«Hib(e ditturiicn of (tte {icftce. Krum hi* hrulhtr 
ftnd hii hftlMirother GcolTrcjr he esneteJ so osth Uxit tiicjr would 
not rater Kn;;Und io hii sWnca Such {in>nuK» wcn.> brulco as 
cftsil^ M mstie; end the inttuciue of the Blcanor 

proeuml for John sn slnolution from hi« row before inan^ months 
luul iruvd. Uiclksrd {ilftcrd more rcluincr, but wiUi no tictlcr 
rcftson, on the tire of (pvbtudc. lie allowed John's lordship orcr 
Ireland to become a reality, which it bad not been since I l&S. He 
gftTc his brother the hand of IssbcUe.* the bcircu to Uic Gloucester 
cftrlJom ; the csstlcs ftnd booours of Marlborougli. E^c, Uk- I’csk 
am) I.ud(;cnhftl] ; the honours of Laocftstcr, WalliD^fonl, and 
Ticlihil); the shim of Derby, Dctod, Cornwall, Soincnet, and 
DorK-t; and other ^ranU of smaller salua 'Ibc shires which 
John received were entirely under his control ; he took their profits 
and nnJcrvd no account of theca «t tiie Exchc*iucr; their shends 
were his senauts; Uieir judicial budneu was transacted by his 
jusUdan ; and oil the writs which ran within their boundaries wen 

‘Ttit of (hs ttesty in Pt€irtn, L. }a. Cemnaenu la Bcncdictus, lU gS, cos. 

Hoveden, *5. That Richard did not regard th« utstr ss dcurojing the Eng> 
liUi oveikKdahip ii clear hoto bis Sgrtcmcol ef 1194 wnih WiUiasi (llovcden. iv,, 

•«). 

' Commonijr, btit erroneoasljr. called Madwiaa. She ia called luhcl la oCBcial 
documcnlft Rec. Ciava.. J., ida 
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iasued from his chancsi; and in his name.* GeofTiej’s price was 
comparatiTclj moderate, for he could not be re^:ttrded os a possible 
clainmnt to the throne. But the King procured his election to 
the see of York, and so raised him from the obscurity of minor 
orders to the second position in the English Church. 

How iU ll^ese nnangementa were calculated to secure the peace 
of the kingdom appeared in the course of a few months. Richard 
tiftd pushed on the equipment of bis erpedition with furious haste, 
spending cren faster than he sold. In December be waa able to 
leave England, and the date of departure for tbe Holjr Lind was 
iixed for April 1. Before this date arrived riot and discord had 
atreadj biokcn out in England. 

Tbc The trouble which touched the King most nearly arose from 

the mutual jealousies of the representatives whom he had left 
bclund. One of the co^regents, William MandevLJIe, bad not long 
survived h'u elevatlocu Uts death, in October, 1189, left Hugh 
Puisel the sole head of tlie administratioD ; and the imperious 
prinee*pfelate looked to rule England as GDm]>lete!y after ^ ows 
liking as lie had long ruled the liberty of Durham. But in the 
Chancellor be foucul his match; on attempting to interfere in 
the business of the Exclicquer he experienced a public rebuff, 
whieh was aggravated by an iDtimatioo that be must consider the 
sheriffdom of Northuinbcrland as forfeit to tbe Crowii. In a fuiy 
the bishop apjicaled to Rtcliard ; but Longebamp, who had prob* 
ably acted on a hint from his master, forcsUllcd the appeal by a 
personal visit to the King in Normandy. With tbe appio%al of a 
G reat Council, Longchamp was instantly appointed as the bishop’s 
colleague in the Urgency, and the Humber Has fixed os the 
dividing line between their jurisdictions.* Even this elevation 
failed to satisfy the Chancellor. Shortly after his return he took 
adroiitago of a dispute with his colleague as to their rcsjicctivc 
spheres, entrapped him in a ro^al casUc, and kept him in confine^ 
mvnt uoUl the bishop was gUd to {Hirolmsc a release by resigning 
his juiticiaixhip, his earldom, and his castica Again the King 


■Richs>dtpsflUiojobnti>lksed«tas,ii..7S,7},7l.og. C/.lb« 
jaha uenamoaud labu scksimm «ntli (.on^tuRip, cljaiy, 1191 
Tbs paUune pM«(S s]!««e4 u> John ippeu in im> oi bis wn 
Oia^tititr Cvl-latj, i.. ijj. iL, tbc tuM icfcs u> bus as 1, 
nsb) ■ ib« sccand is addicvAd u bis sboilTs and jusucisn. 
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cnilorK-d U>c action of UioOuncclW; a ]tttcut utucv! on June Otb, 
at lia^onue (w late hoj oenJenU ilclo^nl tbc Xiii^* iJr;urturc) 
nomioatctlLongciuuipu tito Kind's chief rei>n'M:ittaU>cin England, 

* 1^0 l’u]w luui already been ituluccd to grant Longchonip, now 
UUliup of El/, • Irgnlinc cototnluiou ; and liie ufbbot of hi« 
turbulent behaviour wo* to have liim •upreme botli in vpintual and 
in M-tuIor alTalrs.' No doubt his rise ojrrcffwnded to Ilicbord’s 
Kcrct wishes ; but the manner of it supplied the pretext fur a long 
troinof (iUonJmand duputn, whicliU-gui os soon ns Uichord soiled. 

'llie other duturbaneva of lhc%c months ore of a character more Tbs 
striking Uiuiigh comjurativcl/ baircti hi n-sulLa A Cruside 
gore Uiu signal for rioU dirveted against tlic Jews, and this Crusade jews 
formed no exception to the general rule. 'Ihe storm hod in fact 
been gathering for some /cor* fiast and not in England on)/. 
I'hilip expelled the Jews from his douiinioos in ll&tond we ore 
told of « pious knight of Lincolndiire who cm«seJ Ute CbanocI 
exprussi/ for Uie purpose of exhorting ilenr/ li. to imitate so 
cdif}>ng on example.* 'Ehe spirit of the age is oecurately mirrored 
io Uie tract “ Agiiiut the i'eriU/ of the Jews/' which was com* 
posed a few /con later (11114*8) b/ I’cter of Ulois, one of the 
more literary and more graceless of the late lung’s datterer*. Un* 
like earlier controrcrsialisU I’elcr cxprc-j«s the connetion that 
the Jews are past rccUimiog frooi tlicir errora He writes to 
worn the orthodox against ]>cmidous doctrine ; hU argument* ore 
tinctured with vitujKration of the bitterest kind, Tlie sc]>aia* 

Lion of Ute races was iucreosing year by year; and the more 
desperate sort of debtors began to see a chance of obtaining their 
release by Uio extiqiation of Uie defenceless and unbelieving usurers. 

At Uiebard's coronatian*fcast some leading Jews, who hod come tendon, 
with gifts from Uicir community, were rudely ejected by a door-“** 
kecjKT. 'ihe rumour spn-od that the King had ordered a genera] 
massacre of Jews, anti ou eager mob, ciioouraged by certain of the 
courtiers, went to work with a good will. The unfortunate Jewish 
deputation were beaten aod left for dead outside the ball.' Iliere 

‘ RiUisrd't injunclion i* given by Dicclo, iLtS), wheie the Icjiatme commiMioa 
i( tlta mentioned. 

'Citaldus, Dt Jitiltliili(>ii 4 prineifum, p. 40 (R, S.K 

' W. Newburgb.i.. P-igi (K. S .) ; UenediODS. li., Sj; IIoveden.liL, la ; Diceto, 

III C>9, sie the mens saibotiliee. Thew diectepanciee sre dJicutaed by Coldiciunidc, 

Qtuk, dtt yvdrn in Eng/andt p. 37. 
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was a rush to the Jewry, where finding that all doors were hatred 
and bolted the rioters began to fire the bouses. Some of the 
inhabitants perished in the flames and others by the swoni as they 
attempted to escape. Ranulf GlaatUl Uie Justioar made an 
InefTectual attempt to reason with the mob; but the authorities 
shrank from usuig force upon the ooronation day, and tlie massacre 
coptinued while the supply of victims and the fury of the 
LoiiJoucrs held out. The Dumber of those implicated was so large 



that Ricliard did rsot venture to inflict the punishment which they 
desened. lie contented himself with a proclamatioD announdng 
that the Jews were in bU special peace, and there the malUr rested 
until aHcr his departure. 

Dot tills inhplaced indulgimce produced the natural clTcct. With 
the New Vear Uieprurinces began to emulate the crUoet of Laadaa. 
One of the great fairs at Ljtui, in January or rebruaiy, ended 
with a general attack upon the Jews and the destruction of their 
ghetto. At Norwich, at Bury St. Edmunds, and at Lincoln, »iTT,iUr 
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outbreaks, though on a smaller scale, occuned. But the best 
concerted and the bloodiest of all was that to which the Jews of York. 
York succumbed, 'rhe plot was laid by some crusadei-s' and 
several knights of noble houses who had fallen into the clutches of 
these, the pnncelicst usurers in northern England. A premature 
attempt, though favoured by a fire in York which distracted the 
attention of the citizens, ended with the plundering of one house, 
and the massaae of one family, that of the great Benedict ’ who 
had perished in the London lioL The iwnainder of tlie Jews 
benefited by the warning and took refuge in the castle. But their 
panic made them suspidous of the castellan who hod befriended 
them. They locked him out of the tower in which they had been 
lodged; he appealed to the shen'/T for assistance; the fyrd was 
called to arms, and the conspirators found themselves, to their 
gratification, acting under the nuuitlc of the law. Their leader, 
a knight named Richard Afaiebysse, took the direction of the siege 
out of the hands of the olHdals ; and his commands were reinforced 
by the preaching of a hermit, who called upon the militia to ex* 
tennlnate the enemies of Christ. He attack was pressed day after 
day ; machines were brought up to effect a breach ; and the Jews 
at length realised the hopelessness of their position. On the last 
night (March 16) they met in council; the famous poet, Rabbi 
Yom-Tob, arose and gave them desperate advice. “We have the 
choice,” he said, “between apostasy and death. To desert our 
faith is woree than any form of death. Let us then choose the 
death which is most honourable. Shall we fall alive into the hands 
of our foes, to perish amid scofls and jeers? Let us rather do as 
our fatliers in t^ cla^-s of old ; let us with our own hands yield up 
our lives to the Cieator,” life was still sweet to some who heard 
the Rabbi’s speech ; but ninety of the hundred and fifty men who 
were in the tower said that be spoke well. They made a pyre of 
all the wealth that they had hoped to save; when it was kindled 
each man cut the throats of bis wife and children ; and finally the 
men slew one another. Soon the flames of the p)rc laid hold upon 
the tower ; the wretched survivors appeared on the battlements 
crying to the besiegers for mercy, tellis^ the tale of their brethren’s 
fate, and throwing down corpses to attest the truth of what they 

'On the thsce ol Crutadeis in the ami-lcwub riots tee Diceio. ii.. 7S; W. 
Newburgh, 308 (R. S.). *Anlt, p. 372. 
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The Christian mob was stirred to pity for a moment and 
promised them tbor Utbs. But when the gates were opened the 
gercer counsels of the conspirators prerailed, and not a human 
being of the garrison came out alire. After completing the pious 
work of butchery the 'rictors went to the JEnster where the Jews 
stored tbrir bonds and ledgers. The eridencea of debt were 
conri'med to the flam es ; the crusaders then started on their pil* 
grimage, and the rest of the gang dispersed to their several abodes.* 
They were never adequately punished. Hugh Puiset protected 
them as long as it lay in his power to do so ; Longchamp, who 
showed a truer appreriation of his duties as Justiciar, found that 
it would be dllEcult or dangerous to go beyond pecuniary pcimltiea. 
He sequestered the lands of Richard Malebysse ; but Richard after* 
wards redeemed them at an easy rale arid won his way into the 
njal favour; his punishment was indirect and appropriate to bis 
Sum «r crime } he ended career more deeply indebted to the Jews than 
blame was allowed, by common cocuent of all con* 
Use Jews cened, to rest on those who had leR the country to follow the 
Cnaade. The storm of fanaticism enhslded as suddenly as it had 
luen. Rigbt'thinkiog men remembered, tiioogh too late to belf 
the Jews, that Uie great doctors of the faith prohibited sutis per- 
secutions; and frankly condemned the late excesses as un-Christian.* 
Rut, cren after the conedeooe of soacty had made this tardy pro- 
tat, there were ^ome ecclesiastio who rmtured to Justify their 
co-rvligwaists. Richard of Denies says of the London massacre 
that the dtizeni had sacri/iced the Jews to their father the Devil, 
and regrets that Winchester, bis own abode, **1)03 spared her 
Tcrmin”. Ra]}>b of Coggmhall as.'vxts that the Jews bad brought 
their fate u|>oa thun»el*ea by insulta to the Christian faith and by 
leducing many noble men to poverty.* To acquit of all blame for 
the murders a Church who-e minuten could use such language with 


th« irr«^» *« JssoU* eoacaian. p. jSj. Ths dsu e/ U>« eusutrt ftmtd Vv 

• >o Du;tta. o, 785 “N«e» J• 4 *«lru>> Un fo«e»um. um eiuisiem, «vii 
mXuUn* pUcu.M« atUeaCoo nos e,i. can Osviticua Lkid san>«« noxni 
Ice^wala oecunu .V««:<Wu«h~. SuBcruclasd «nitca -t — — UMcwba 
7«nccstH U>« ]m (Booqsvt, ■*., p. CoS). 

*8.«I;uSolC«Tuei,(k^S|8.S4. CecseshsU, p. sS. 
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impunity is out of the question, 'lliere was a dark side to medieval 
Christianity which it would be disingenuous to ignore. 

Meanwhile the protracted pieparations of the Rings of France Rithwd’i 
and England had been completed. By mutual consent they had^^’^jg, 
altered the day of their departure to June 24. On that day 
Richard at last received at Toun the pilgrim's scrip and staff 
from the archbishop of the dty. On July & he met his ally at 
V&elay. They cemented their iiiendship by arranging to divide 
equally between them whatever spoils might be acquired by either 
in the course of the Crusade. From Vdzelay they marched by easy 
stages southwairi, and parted at Lyons to seek their respective 
ports of embaikation, Philip going to Genoa and Ricliard to 
Marseilles. 

The force which Richard had collected can only be estimated 
from the number) of his fleet as given in the accounts of 
Exchequer and the chrooiclets.^ He had taken into bis service 
all the vessels which the Cinque Ports could produce, to the 
number of thirty-three. Six more had been obtained from Shore- 
ham and Southampton, and four by gilt or hire from private 
persons; the King commissioned for his own use a vessel called 
the Emecca which was much larger than the rest and carried 
a crew of sixty-one men. In addition to this squadion he had 
requisitioned all the largest vessels which were to be found in the 
ports of Normandy and Poitou, aud the total number of bis ships 
is given in round figures at one hundred. We are told that on an 
average each would carry, besides the soilois, forty men at aims 
with their horses and forty fool-soldiers. Admitting the accura^ 
of this calculation we conclude that the King had provided for the 
transport of about 8,000 troops. Among this number were included 
some gicat ecclesiastics and officials; the Ai'chbishop Baldwin, the 
ex-Justiciar Ranulf Glanvill who had resigned with the express 
object of going on Crusade; Hubert Walter Bishop of Salisbury, 
and the Bishop ot Norwich. Many ol the more important of the 
barons stayed at home ; the Crusade, outside court circles, made 
little or no appeal to the natural leaden of the laity. 


• See the extiaet* bom (be Pipe KoU.a Rieli. I.. in Aicber, Crutadt o/Rithord /.. 
p. ii; Hoveden, iii., Sj Richard of Deviaes, 8 JO. The owners of the ahipa^ 
ceived a payment amounung to (wo-tbirdi of Ibe value of each ship. The crews 
were neiH hv rhe Rme anH rereived sycar^s wages in advance. 
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Richard at T-lie beginning of tbe enterprise was not of a character to 
ilesslna, stimulate enthusiasTn. The Kings coasted by easy stages along 
u|(5l' the Italian sea-board, and only reached Mes»ina m September. 

jjlalQry progresa so much itnpaticnce among his 

folloHcrs that a contingent led by the Primate and Ranulf Gian- 
vill left him at Naples, and pushed forward in the hopes of reaching 
Acre before the close of tbe year.* The King had some excuse in 
the fact that bis fleet had not yet joined him ; be was sailing in 
hired rcssels and lingering that his own might overtake him. At 
Messina, however, be found the fleet awaiting him. Private inter- 
ests funned his only pica for wasting the remainder of the sailing 
season. UctwccQ England and the King of Sicily there was a 
quarrel of Mime importance to be settled; the opportunity of doing 
so was one which Richard felt no inclination to let slip, 

QiurrcU William II. of Sicily, the husband of Richard’s sister Joanna, 
Jl^'liaii lately died, bequeathing to Eng Henry an enormous legacy, 
i'hilip Hut Tancred of Leocc, a giamUoa of Roger I., who had seized the 
tiiTonc to the exdudon of bis aunt, the Envpress Constance and 
her husband, Henry Vt., suspected England of favouring hU rivals. 
He declined to pay the legacy or the dower of Joanna; and he 
kept tlie widowed queen in close confinuDcnt at Palenno.* Her 
release, dcouuidcd by Richard on his landing, was at once con- 
ceded : and Tancred sent with her to Messina a considerable sum 
of moucy. Tliis, however, was far from satisfying Ricliard, who 
iu]]uii>usly suinmoncd Tancred to disgorge both the do>«'cr and 
the legacy. Pending the reply of 'i'ancred the English King 
went over to Calabria, seized the castle of La Ragnars which 
belonged to Tancred, and gave it to Joanna os a dower-house. 
'Phe citizens of Messina took thrir sovereign's side. They set 
u|xni English soldier* in the streets and markets, and Jeered at 
tike King’s reinosvstrances; when, from bis c&mp in the suburbs, 
he advanced in full force to chastise their insolence he found the 
gates iluvcd, the walls manned, and the iiorbour {vatrolled by 
the fleet of the French King whose friendship with Richard luul 
for some time jiast been strained to breaking point. Dut the 
defcmhi* had uudcn-stiiuatcd their oiivcrvary's daring. Emicr a 
rain of missiles Richard and his men forced their way through a 


‘Diccto, it. 11. Derrdicsiu, d., tlj. 141. 
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poitcrn gate; “they took Messina more quickly than a priest can 
say his matins ”, ITie English sacked the city, although the King 
iQ his cicincncy allowed the citizens tlieir liv’c&‘ He announced 
that he would keep Messina u a pledge for the ful/ilment of 
Tancred’s obligatiuna; and began to builds wooden fortress, which 
be called Mate-grilTon, on a height commanding the city. 'ITiis 
conduct furnished the King of France with the excuse for an open 
rupture. I'bilip’s suspicion that Richard intended to repudiate 
Uie marriage contiact with .tVlais had now darkened into certitude. 
Another bride, Rercngaria of Naraire, had been found for the 
King of England and was even now on her way to Join him. Dis- 
tpjising the real cause of quarrel Philip complained of nut receiving 
tQ ccjual shore in the captured city. The two Kings ceased to meet 
In public; for days their counsellors rode distractedly backwards 
and forwards from the lodgings of the one to the castle of the 
other, vainly endeavouring to eiTcct a reconciliation. 

Gold in the end healed all Uteso paralysing disputes. Tanned Lster 
paid the King of England 20,000 ounces of pure gold ; Tancred’s ** 
daughter was betrothed to the young Arthur of Brittany, Richard's 
nephew and now acknowledged as bis heir, with a portion of 
20,000 ounces more* On these terms Richard suircndcred so 
much of the spoils of Messina as could be extracted iVom his 
soldiers, and renounced all claims upon the city. He recovered 
the goodwill of Philip by sharing with him the gold of Tancred, 
according to the agreement mode at Vczelay;* and, some months 
later promised his ally a further sum of 10,000 marks to be 
freed from the pre-contract with Alais. Aifaus thus smoothed, 
the winter season slipped pleasantly away. On Christmas Day 
Richard gave a banquet to Philip and the French barons at Mate- 
grifTon. “ I was there,” says Richard’s minstrel, Ambroise, “ and I 
did not See one dirty napkin nor one wooden cup or porringer, but 
rich plate with carving and figures, and adorned with precious 
stones; there was nothing cheap or common, and the feast was so 


’Ambroise, II. 630.830 («d. Gulon Pane). From this wiiter the author of the 
ttinirarium merely UaniUtei with a few additiODS. 

'Benediccus, li., 132. Ambroise, lb 951 ff. In the treaty u given in Benedictue, 
Hicbard calls Arthur cnrissimum jtepcitem nostniia ct XiuTfdtm 
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to3i. Rigord, p. 31 (Bouquet). /Orwranaim, p. 169. enlarges on 
ity. Rigord maintains th^ Fbilip received less than his lawful 
$8, givea the terms of settlement. 
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noblj served that every one was satisHed.'’ * At another time the 
King of England paid a -risit to a Calabrian seer, Joachim the 
abbot of Corazzo, who had lately startled the world by a prophecy 
that the aiith and last of the great persecutions foretold in the 
Apocalypse would tommenee in the jw 1199, and would be shortly 
followed by the overthrow of Anti«imst and the millennium. The 
abbot foretold to Ilichard the death of Saladin, and a destruction 
of the unhelicven such as there had not been unce the beginning 
of the world. “Thou art the appointed instrument" he told the 
King.* 

giLbudia Such erhortatioRs were much needed in the crusading host, not 

Cyf™* least of all by Richard. The Eng of France set sail for the Holy 
Tan.l on March SO, 1191. lUdutrd, however, delayed some days 
to await the oxning of the prinocas BerengarU, who was to tail with 
hi™ ia Queen Joanna's company; and his voyage was interrupted 
in mid>co(irM that he eight achieve a conquest which served httla 
purpose beyond that of satisfying wounded honour. A tempest 
drove some of his ships ashore upon the coast of Cyprua The 
ruler of the island, a cert^ Isaae of the bouse of the Cotnneni, 
who bad cast off bis alle^ance to the rulos of Constantinople and 
tiail arrogated the Im()erial title, plundered the wrecks, enslaved 
thrir crews, and aggravated these offences by refuriog the shelter 
of the port of Licnosol to the ship which carried Ikrcngaiia and 
Joanna, On bring infonued of these occurrences the Eng landed 
a considerable force at Ljmaw>I, bunted the usurper from one 
stronghold to another and at length, having obtained po^sesson 
of bis daughter, compriled him to save her hfe by a surrender. 
The Emperor stipulate that be should oot be put in irons; the 
promise was observed by loading him with chains of silver. Thus 
was Cy^irus conquered: Richard phurd the island in the riurge 
of two English govetson, confirming the inhaUtmts by a royal 
charter in the liberties of which they had been cieprived by 
Isaac.* The Einpcror’a Cate calls for no compassion. He 
been otw of the worst among the petty tyrants who established 
thcnuelvcs upon the ruins of the Eastm Empire ; observing as 

< AntveiM, 0 . 1055 8 . 

' r« JoacUa *e« Tocse, C,*Crtua ««< mtii* m (FWesu. iSSsV U'lS 
«Ww «nU> KtcOud la BenvAitscs, iL, ISI, Hortiia (aU«w« SwxliUai^ bol 
Uw rvtdiicwot cT jeaeba MncencU* tOca wuS Ulev evtoU, 

« Ra r aAiOai. W., st?. Ba^&elDrruts, | tt. 
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Oriental state, demanding divine honoan from his subjects, treating 
his nobles os menials, and redudng all classes to a common le>el of 
))ovei-ty by his exactions.* And Richard's apologists affect to treat 
the conquest as a vcll-coaddercd act of polky. Isaac was a tnutor 
to the common cause, they tell us, in Ict^e with Saladin, a pirate 
who lived by plundering Christians; Cyprus moreover proved a 
useful possession when the King, was at Aae, and the Christian 
army was provisioned thence.* But the charge against Isaac is 
of the kind with which a fallen enemy is usually assailed ; and 
Richard’s own estimate of the value of his conquest may be 
inferred from the facility with which heaRervaids abandoned it 
to the Knights Templar, In his dealing with Isaac he acted as a 
freebooter; it was the weakness of liis character that any casual 
piosjjcct of advantage served to divert him from hjs highest aima 

Never had the Holy Land called more pressingly for help than Tbs Sieet 
at the moment when Richard sighted Acre. The power of 
Cliristian principalities was broken; the old spirit of self-confidence 
which canied Franks of an eat tier generation to victory had 
evaporated, At the siege of Jerusalem the patriarch and the 
gcneials had offered 100 besants a night to any foot-soldier who 
would help to man the breach, but few or no volunteers responded 
to the call ; the Saracens were reputed invincible.’ The military 
oideis, it is true, fought bravely for their faith and lands ; but the 
numbers of the Temple and the Hospital had been tembly reduced 
by the massaa-e which followed the defeat of Tiberias. Of the 
important strongholds only Tyre remained in Christian hands. 

Acre, the best harbour of Palcstioe and the indispensabJe base for 
the recovery of Jerusalem, was strongly gairisoned by the troops 
of Paladin. I'he first anivab of the Crusade had bent their 
energies to the recovery of Acre; but the Sultan himself had 
brought up on army of relief, and the besiegers had been for time 
past as hardly pressed as the beueged. Master of Egypt and 
supreme from the Levant to the Euphrates, Saladin commanded a 


>S«e the account* of Isaac in Benedictiu, i., 3 S 4 if-> and in NeophTtus 
(extracts in Stubbs' ilinerarntm, p. cUxxvL). 

•Ambtoise, II. 1387, 2065. 

•Ciroe. Terrae Saaelae, *«. It is Ontj bit to sap that there were few knights 
in Jerusalem on this occasion. The biudM of the dnenu fell upon the citizena 
But the Saracens after 1187 had a low opiatoo of (be Christians and looked for an 
easy victory over the remaining garrisons. See the letter of Saladin ttanilaled in 
Ribiicht, avBigrrrrki ytntsaltm, p. ^gt. 
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pr&cticailj unlimited i>up|dy of meu aud nece^ries. His light 
cavaity and archers enabled him to harass with impunity the bands 
of heavily msuled horsemen who formed the main strength of the 
Franks; the climate of Palestine had no terrors for his soldiers. 
^Vnd to those advantages must be added others whiHi he gained 
&um the demoralisation of tus enetniea, 'Ihe misery and the vices 
of the Christian camp at Acre beggared all description. “There 
is DO sobriety,” wrote Ualdwin’s chaplain to a correspondent, “no 
faith, no charity ; a state of things which as God is my witness I 
could not have believed had I not seen iL”’ Pestilence was 
life; it carried ofi* the Duke of Suahia who, on the death of Bar* 
barosaa, had taken up the command of the imperial army ; Baldwin 
of Canterbury, llanulf Gtanrill, the patriarch Heraclius, the Count 
of Flandcn, were among the other victims. Duting the winter a 
succesdoo of storms prevented the deet from bringing up supplies. 
Prices rose to famine |>oin^ and there came a day when the richest 
had to starve equally with the poorest The exhausted misaden 
loitered in tlidr tents allowing the Turks to challenge and insult 
them srilh impunity.* With the spring the situation improved so 
for that food became comparatively plentiful ; the arrivaJ of the 
French King and the news that Richard was on his way revived 
the hopes of the despondent, and induced them to resume the 
DiKOfds attack on vXcre. But among the leaders discord raged, lliey 
wrangling over the Crown of Jerusalem which at the moment 
did not confer the undisputed possession of a foot of land. Kin'» 
Guy who led the army of Jerusalem to annihilation at Tiberias had 
surriseJ the battle, falling into Modem hands os a prisoner ; and he 
hod since obtained his release in exchange for a promise, which be 
entirely disregarded, to bear no further part in the war.* But his 
title, wluch WHS based upon hU marriage with Sibylla, the moUicr 
of his predecessor, had always been disputed by the baronage of 
Palestine. Many affected to regard his shameful defeat and 
capUrity os an excuse for withdrawing their allegiance; and the 
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death of Queen Sibjlla, which oocurred in the autumn of 1190, 
still further weakened hii position. Ilis chief rival was Conrad of 
Jfontferrat, the lord of Tyn, the husband of Sibylla's sister Isabella 
The claim of Isabelle wositronffand would have been still stronger, 
but for the c) nical disregard which she and her husband bad treated 
the canon law of marriaga In order to link her fortunes with 
those of Conrad, Isabelle had put awajr a husband whose worst 
fault WAS his incapability of ministering to bit wife's ambition. 

Hut the kingdom requir^ a strong and crafty ruler; and the 
princes were dU|)U 8 cd to overlook the flaw in Conrad’s title. Ac- 
cordingly Guy of Lusignati, after a vain c/Tort to enlist the 
sytii|)ath]es of Hiilip Augustus, made his way to Cj'prus and 
(.ntreated Uicliard’s help. The fugitive IcR dissension behind him 
in the camp ; for the rank and file of the Crusaders detesteti the 
marquis on whom they laid, unjustly it would seem, tlie responsi- 
bility for the famine of the winter.' Such was the situation at 
lUchard's landing. It Memod impossible that any leader should 
icstore unity or discipline. 

lUchard received a royal weloume. do not believe,” says Ricbird's 
Ambrolse, **that there has ever been seen or can be described euchJJ"^; 
joy os there was at the coming of the King. Ihe bells pealed, the si 0 i 
trumpets blared, they song for joy ; each man made metry in his 
own fashion.”* Hut his coming added fuel to the existing strife of 
parlies. He bod taken Guy of Lurignon under his protection. He 
encouraged tbediscrowoed king to accuse Conrad of perjury and 
treason ; Guy's brother, Gcoflrey of Lusignan, olTered to prove the 
charge upon the body of the marquia Cooiod liociincd the test, 
which his enemies refrained from piessing for fear that a tumult 
might arise among the people.* But King of France Iwgan 
another quarrel by calling upon Ilichanl to give him, in accoidance 
will) their bond, a half of Cyprus, iticbaid retorted that he would 
do so, if Philip would on bis side ^ve the half of Flanders which, 
ow ing to the death of Count I’hilip in the pestilence, bad escheated 
to the Crown of Franca The princes bad some diiflculty in per- 
suading the two kings to sink Ibcir difiaences.* 


to Cypi 
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^of For the time bein^ however, outward concord was restored. 
’'Sickness attacked both Richard and hU rival; but their engineers 
pushed forward with the mines, and great catapults battered the 
dty night and tlay with heavy stonea The King of En<rland 
dragged himself from his sick-bed to direct the operations a^d to 
cheer the soldier*. Hii arrogance might provoke murmurs, but he 
stepped into the position of commander-in-chicf by the right of 
skill and valour. Enemies and friends alike acknowled^-ed his pre- 
eminence. “ He was brave,” says an Arab writer, “ exp'erienced in 
war, wd fearless of death ; if he had been alone amon.^ millions of 
enemies be would not have declined batUe ; when he attacked there 
WM no resisting."* Satadin recognised a kindred spirit in the Eng- 
lishman; he sent fruit and snow to Richard when the King was 
fc.cr-.M.kc„ M.d the, ;«h„gej 
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the reflectioQ th&t the knights of the militeiy orders had obtained 
no better treatment after the battle of Tiberias. Rut, even in the 
Crusades, the logic of prudence and revenge was seldom followed 
out so literally. 

The fall of Acre by improving the position of the Christian army Riefaud, 
weakened the prudential motives which had checked their 
and suppb'cd the occasion for others not leas bitter. An English snd PhJip 
knight quaiTelled with a follower of Leopold of Austria, who tiAd Avguitiu 
hoisted the ducal standard on a bouse within the city over which 
the Englishman professed to have a prior claim. There was aheady 
bad blood between Richard and the Duke; for the latter, os a con- 
nection of the Comneni was inteiested in the fortunes of the 
EmjKror Isaac. Richard took the part of bis knight and ordered 
that the banner of the Duke should be Uirown into the common 
<«wer.‘ Unable to punish the aflront, the Duke withdrew to make 
his plans for a return to Austria. He was not the only prince to 
do 80 . Philip’s self-esteem had been wounded by the discovery 
that be, the suzerain of Richard, was of comparatively small account 
in Sicily or Acre. He refrained from an open rupture, mollified m 
some degree by the punctuality with which Richard resigned to 
him one-half of the captured dty: in the dispute lespcctiog the 
Crown of Jenisalem he helped to arrange a compromise under 
which Guy of Lusignao kept the dignity for his life-time, while the 
revenues were to be equally divided.* But the King of France 
soon resigned his shore of Acre to Conrad of Montferrat, and on July 
29ih obtmned from Richard a grudging consent to his departure. 

Philip had been seriously ill since the fall of the dty, “so that 
every nail came od* his fingers and the hair off his brow”; the 
succession to Flanders was, no doubt, a matter which could not be 
settled in his absence fiom France. But it was suspected thatphUlp 
his premature return foreboded ill to llie Angevin inheritonee.s^^ 

And the suspicion was well-founded. At every point in thcAa{..ii9i 
Crusade be been eclipsed. All who served in the Crusade for 
pay, all who held themselves free to enlist under the banner where 

mauacied hia ChfisUan pfiaoners; but IbU is probablj' aa nacruth, intended to 
justify Richard's conduct, 

* Anabetiua in Hoveden, iii,, p. cutxvuL (R. S.). Ric. Pivis, { 67. AMaltt 
ifatimi CoCmuHsts. Pauli, i,, 2J4. places tbe icene of the quariei at Aaca/oa tii 
the following winter ; but relief on lace autbontiea, 
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tte greaUst glory was to be obtained, threw in their Jot with 
llichard, who the reputation of being at once the bmrtst 
leader and the most liberal of pay-roasteis.* Philip was young, am- 
bitious and impatient of a riraL He felt himself the intellectual 
superior of Co«u- de Lion ; he was rwlved to prore his superiority, 
if not in Palestine, then oft the fields of prance and Normandy- 
The story ran that, on the homeward journey, Philip stopped at 
Home to ask that the I'ope would ab^lie him from hb vow to 
respect the peace of the English dominions during the continuance 
of the Crusade. This may be an invention but there is better 
authority for an interview between the French King and the Em- 
peror Henry VL, who chose to consider Jlicliard's peace with 
Tanoed as a gratuitous attack u(ioo his own Sidllan claims.* 

Tbs Had Richonl desired excuses for retunung he cuuld have pn>- 

duced a stronger case than Itsilip. In England the complications 
ant., which ought teaaoaably bare been predicted from the Kio^s 
B'ps.iOSs arrangements had been aggravated by some acddestal causes 
Longduunp had shown the arrogance natural to an upstart; and 
his subordinates had committed blunders which gave his rivals the 
opiurtuoity of posing as the friends of liberty and of the Kbg** 
interests. Ihe recognitioo of ^Vithur of Brittany as Ilichard'i 
heir had caused G)uat John to throw in his tot with the malcon* 
tenta. While Richard was setUIog accounts with bis allies ia Acre, 
England was trumbUng oo the brink of revolution. The worst 
news was yet to come, but enough liad already arrived to raise 
grave appnhensioas. Thcae troubles, which must hereafter be 
noticed in more detail, /iuled to shake tho Kia^t purpose- Oa 
August SSnd he broke up bis camp at Acre. The Cnrsading army 
had now agreed to place itself bcoeaUt Lis sole command. His in- 
tuition was to capture Jafia and thca march in full forte upon 
JeruraKSL Success be regarded a» certain, and he expected that 
a few taonths would tuSce to rvstore the Kingdom of Jcru^aIcm. 
nU letters to the Justiear spoke of the following Lent as the 
season at which his return mi^t be expected. Hut be bad under- 
rated the diificulUei of the country and the strength of the enemy. 
The road which bis army took led the™ through the long *Tvt barren 

■B«nc^.ctui, ^ ,0«. Ammsln Ifwioi CsWuit/i. 
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ttrip of IiuiJ whidi fn’agcs the scd-cooit to the south of Acre. 
Tlic licAt aud iliut were cxccssi»e; Uttic or no fodder could be 
found for the horses ; for food the tixwjH dtjKudwl on llicir heavy 
baggage train and on the fleet which kept |>acc with their iraidics. 
Saladin’s onny, pursuing a course |>atallcl with Unit of the Christ* 
iaiis but furtiicr inland, cut them oif from cominunicalions with 
Acre and access to the interior, waylaid them wherever they had 
to pass a defile or broken ground, and harassed them incessantly 
willi clouds of skiruiisiicra. Thus inijjcdcd the Christian aimy 
could seldom cover inoro than three or four miles in a day. lliey 
a<iianccd in a column of which the iiudcus was foniiwi by three 
battles or divisions of mounted knigbU; the standard, floating 
from acarsl>a|K-d like a tower, accom|«Ujicd the middle division, 
aud formed the rallying point when an attack was prtssed. One- 
half of the infantry marched along the sliore as a baggage guard , 
tlio other half covered the left flank of the kuights who only cx* 
{lOsed themselves to the enemy ou Uio rare occasions w ben it seemed 
advisable to repel Uio attacks of skirmishing jiartics by a counter* 
cliargcd 'llie object of the leaders was to avoid a battle, since 
no success could compensate for the loss of knights whom there 
were no meaiii of replacing ; the force# were to bo husbanded for 
the final attack upon Jerusalem. Wise though it was, this studi- 
ously defensive altitude told upon the spiriU of the nroy. Their 
courage, iJicir discipline, their endurance, caused astonishment to 
the Moslems ; but there were many who openly wished themselves 
back again in comforUhlc .juartcri at Acre. Tlie dearth of supplies 
increased the general despondency; the foot-soldicrs and servants 
wrangled and fought over the flesh of the horecs that dropped upon 
the march. But tliroughout the long journey the King of Eng- 
land never showed discomagement When help was needed at any 
point of the column he was foremost to the iwcuo “ like a qu“Te| 
shot from an arbalest,” and his war-ciy, “ Help us. Holy Sepulchre, 
turned tlie Issue of many a liard-contcstcd skirmish. At evening 
when the host encamped bis herald raised and thrice repeated the 
invocation, “ Save us. Holy Sepulchre”; tlio camp caught up e 
cry aud it gave comfort to the most despondent. At length a 
pitched battle in the plain near Anuf rewarded the Cliristians for 

•The ChrUiisn «<!« of nisrch i. de«nT>ed. br 
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their long sufferings. Saiadin attempted to take them in flank ; thej 
were attacked in force and greatly outnumbered. But the knight^ 
breaking loose from all restraint, charged furiously against tlie wing 
which menaced the Christian rear-guard. Richarri, unable to 
ciicck them, took the lead, and the Saracens were driven in confusion 
to the shelter of the hills and woods; on both sides of the line of 
cliarge the dead lay piled « like com in swathes ” for a distance of 
half a mile. For a moment the fate of Saladin’s host seemed to 
tremble in the balance, but the exhaustion of the Christians 
clictkcd the pursuit.* ITiey had opened the way to Jaffa, and with 
this they were perforce content They reached Jaffa on September 
9lli, nearly three weeks aRer leaving Acre which lay no more than 
sixty miles beliiiiJ them. The first sUgc of the undertaking had 
proved toilsome beyond all their fean; the second and rooiiT diffi* 
cult yet remained to be attempted. 

Aurmpi In the latter part of the year the army struck inland towards 
I'l'cr ““e to lUtnUh by slow stages, while Saiadin 

Auiumn, retreated steadily before them. At lUmleh they went into winlmw 

‘*»* quartcix, but in the last day# of December moved forward to Beit- 
nuba where they were within two days' march of the Holy City, 
'ibcir hop« rose feverishly. Richard, by a personal visit to Acre, 
had brought back into the ranks the sluggards who had reUred to 
spend the wInUrat their case. His force was as strong os he could 
ever hope to make it; and he urged the princes to advance with 
lura and invest the oty. But there were obvious military objec- 
tions, 'Die ixtoilion of Jerusalem, surrounded by deep Valters on 
three rides put dilTiculUe# in the way of a blockada It was ixnnted 
out that SJadiu could easily cut the communications of a besieging 
. aimy; and that, even if the dly were taken, it could not be held for 
want of troop prepared to act as a sUnding ganisoa The mUitaiy 
ordcre, who formed the most efBoent jart of the host, pressed these 
arguniuils with aU the weight of U.eir long experience. Thera 
were, howcrer,some who alU-g«l that Uie orders had private reasons 
of Ihcir own ; that they did not wish to see the Sepulchre recovered 
for har lest the crosaJer# of the West would then regard Uieir 
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pilgnmagc &a ended, and would go borne leaving Sal&din at lilxut; 
to monquer not only Jerusalem but Acre and Tyre os welL ITicie 
wa» clamorous disapproval in the host when IlicLirJ jieldcd to bis 
advisen and gave the signal fur a retreat on ^Vscalon*. 

Yet there can bo no doubt tliat be decided rightly. tVhile 
Saladin remained unbeaten in the field Jerusalem could not be held, cbmusn 
and iioladin was not likely to be lured into a battle at close quai-tcii cause 
The only ho}>e of recovering the f^atin Kingdom lay in U>c possi- 
bility that be might be willing to secure a lasting j)cat« by with- 
drawing to the cast of Jordsm ; for it was notorious that in the 
valley of the Euphrates he liaJ diflicultica which called for his un- 
divided attention. Ilut Saladin was not prcjvarcd to make the 
sacrifice demanded of him. He felt that peace with the hranks 
could never be secure so long su they retained a foot of land in 
Syiia. At one time he assented to a stnmgc proposal which came 
from llichanl’s side, that El Malecci A’deb the sulUui’s brother, 
should marry a titter of Uio English King, and that the Holy Land 
iliould be settled on the pair. But the proposal, as Saladin knew 
well, was not seriously meant.* If he consented to enter on negoti- 
ations he did so merely from the well-founded expectation that 
cveiy month's delay would increase the difliculUcs and the discoiils 
of the Christians. Conrad of Monlferrat had already made 
clandestine overtures for a separate alliance with the Sultan.* Tlie 
Duke of Burgundy, upon whom the command of the trench had 
devolved whin Philip set sail, announced that bis want of funds 
would compel him to depart at no distant date unless the King of 
England would come to bis assistance; * other leaders were in tlie 
«nie plight. But lUcliani, although the immense price whi^ he 
received for Cyprus from tlie Order of the Temple had put him m 
a better financial position than his colleagues, was neither able nor 
willing to comply with their demands. The main expense of re- 
building Asialoa had fallen on his puree; he was beginmng to 
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complain that he alone had borne the burden and heat of the cam- 
paign. His health had sulFercd from his toils and privations; and 
the news from England grew more disquieting than ever. Shortly 
after Easter (1192) be learned that his Chancellor had been expelled 
from England by the party of Count John ; and he announced that 
be could remain no longer, though he was prepared to leave behind 
him a force of SCO hnigbU and 2,000 men-at-anns. He recom- 
mended the Franks to elect a new King of Jerusalem whom they 
might follow henceforth as tbrir general. 

The Tlie new election was of a kind to confirm him in his resolve, 

ciw ” *f choice of the electors fell upon his enemy, the Marquis Conrad, 
Mom- whose wealth and connccllona atoned Inthee^es of the majority 
for incompetence and suspected trcacbeiy. But within a few days 
«iB» ^ Conrad was assassinated at Tyre by two fanatics belonging to the 
Moslem sect of the Assassins.' Suspidon pointed to Rivard as 
tlio instigator of the crime and affirmed that his apparent acquies- 
cence in the choice of Conrad had been prompU^ by the l^w- 
ledge that Uie new King's reign woold be a short ona An Arab 
writer lays the blame on Satadio, affirming that be l-od ofTcred the 
chief of the Assassins, th« Old Mao of the Mountain, a heavy' bribe 
to mutdef not only Conrad but also llichardJ A third account, 
and the best supported, says that the murder was committed by 
the order of the cluef of the jVssasdns, the Old Man of the MouO* 
tun, and os on act of revenge for the pillage of a Moslem merchant- 
ship. 'Hie King of England subsequently cleared himself before a 
Did of tbc Empire which was by no means friendly to him ; and 
CotuHd'i broUkcr, Uonifacc of Montferrat, appears in the year 1197 
in UidiarJ't serrjee,* njctc are weighty rcnsoni for believing Ihol 
the truth of the charge was never plausibly established. In any 
case the subjects of the Latin Kingdom took no notice of the current 
rumours; and, wlulc still refusing to accept lUchard's candidate, 
Guy of Luiignon, they elected Count Henry of Champagne, a 
dcsccnJant of the Conqocror’s daughter ^Vdeta, and therefore of 
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kin to the Englbh royal house. Flattered by this mask of defer* 
ence, moved also by the reproaches of his own subjects, who 
declared that with him or without him they would fulfil their vow 
of recovering the Holy City, Richard placed himself at the 
of a last advance in the direction of Jerusalem. The armyj|„jjfg. 
reached Beit-nuba ; the King himself advanced to Emmaus whence sale™ 
the fortifications of Jerusalem could be plainly seen. But the 
difficulties in the way of a wege remained as great as ever; the 
leinforcemenls which Henry of Champagne had promised to bring 
up from Acre did not appear; and the King reluctantly turned 
away from the goal which he had so long coveted to reach. Tra- 
dition says that, when at Emmaus, he held his shield before his 
eyes declaring himself unworthy to look on the city since he was 
powerless to help it An English chronicler throws the responsi- 
bility for the retreat upon the Duke of Burgundy.* But we have 
a more trustworthy narrative from lUchasd’s household servant 
who says that the King declined the responsibility of leading the 
army to destruction, but professed himself willing to follow any 
other leader who would take over the command ; the Duke of 
Burgundy refused the offer, but none the less composed a biUng 
satire on the cowardice of Richard* 

In both ho.1. lb.re now • aoire for pe.c, Rich^ 
his envoys confessed to Saladin, asked nothing better than a treaty 
which should allow him to depart without a total loss of reputation. 

The emirs pressed their master to give the Englishman every 
encouragement in his intention of retiring; they w^e weary o 
the war ; the supplies of the array were failing, the religious ardour 
of the men had long since evaporated* Saladm . 

obstacle to peace. At the beginning of the war he told his 
counsellors that life was short and fate uncertain, and that su(^ an 
army as they had got together should not be disbanded without 
securing some great advanUge for the faith.* To this opinion he 
still clung, and he pointed out the folly of allowing the Franks to 
keep any base from which they might renew the war. ^ rape e 
by the pressure of the emirs to enter upon negotiations, he 
mitted the necessity of leaving Acre in Oristian hands ; but be in- 
sisted that Ascalon, which Richard had commenced to fortify, should 
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be tiismanllcd.* Two months elapsed before the Tying could bring 
himself to bocrtlice this cherished acquisition. During this period 
hostilities were continued, though in a desultory fashion. Ihe 
Saracens besieged Jafia; and when the garrison were on the point 
of surrendering Richard relieved them by a feat of reckless valour, 
which earned him the admiratioo of friends and foes alike. Run- 
ning his galley!, aground on the bcaeh beneath the city, he disem- 
barked in the face of an overwhelming force, through which he 
anerwords cut his way with a handful of men. Having entered 
the dtaJcl he immedkUly sallied out at the bead of the'garrison, 
and drove the besiegers from the town of which they bad already 
taken pos-scssiop. “Never even at lloncevaux did any m|.p , youn<T 
or old, paynim or Christian, so bear himself as the King upon that 
day."* Rut a fever, the natural {Knalty for such exertions, 
Pm«« prostrated Uie King after the relief of Jaffa, and increased his 
At fciigUi hi. OJVOJ-. in retun. for . 

three years truce, to sumndcr Ascalon, provided that the Christians 
kept Jaffa, Gesarea, Haifa, Tyre, Acre, Lydda, and lUmleh.* 
Such t^ were little to tU liklog of the Sultan; « and on both 
sides there was every intention of resuming the struggle at the first 
opportunity. Richard felt the dhgrace of maki^ terns with 
" . f".!? -itl. ILe U.U.1 o.fe> 
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Joan uijr luini abila Uumi is • siOn^* uolfclieriT rcinAining in Ui« 
»orUI, unless I am kto|i])al bjr Jcnlh".* To his rollo>ccrt iLe 
wpintion K«mtd nstun! nnj just ; U»e Multan’s biograpbtx auinot 
mention Co:utAUtinopla without aJJiii,; tJie ptntcr ‘•God help us 
to conquer itl" ;* nn mlruicu from ll»e new Home to “Home the 
Gnbit’* H«mcJ a light uuitler to men who had carried victory 
from Kgypt to the l-iuphratct aiul IwjoiiJ. Wlure SaWin led 
the way he was mm of willing futluwtrrs. S5c!dom has a nrkr been 
more iMipular tlian Uds democratic dcsjwt »ho»« door stood open 
to all suppliants, who Ircatcil holy men with the deference of a son 
and sciUTed cam]uiigiicn with tl»e fainiliarity of a brother, who 
scattcrwl his largea-o with such rosal ]ux>iligality Uiat ho had not 
lifty piercs remaining in hi* treasury at the hour of his death.’ 
‘Ihe West breathed more freely at his death, and be was inilcnl far 
from ttcing the least dangerous of tliosc Oriental de»iwts who have 
Unt tlteir itcjM towanls iiuro|ie. 

PaUdin died in 1108, at tire age of fiflyscvcn, linving 
twcnty«rour }cafs in Il^ypt and nineteen inS^-ria. Hii last days '“* 
were clouded by mi*girinjj*; hut the Moslem triumph was as» 
sured when Hicltard turned his back on I’alcslma highly years 
were to cla]»e licfott! the elo'O of Urecru-ading cjioch; the task 
which had bailed Cocur do Idoil was yet to l« attempted by a 
King of Franro and an bcir-apporent to the linglish throne, 
'iluvughout Uicsc eighty years an intuTnittent itrtsain of {icnitcnts 
and knighU-cirant tlowcd eastward on the business of the Holy 
IatuI. Of Urcso rwTuiU the British Isles fumwhed no inronsidcr^ 
able projwrlion. But the crusading ideal showed, with each 
'uccessive decode^ a declining jjower of altmction. It became the 
monopoly of the upper classes aiwl tlie Church. I’oor men assumed 
the Croxs as an atonement for misdoing; but they were allowed, or 
even encouraged, to commute their sows for money at an easy rate. 

Ihe attempt to raise cii>cdilionf on the old scale was a total 
failure. A Lincoln document of 1197 records the names of men 
who had rcsjwndcd to an urgent npjieal from Ccicstine III., and 
liad failed to |>crfoi'm tlieir undertaking. The names ore those of 
{•aupen, old men, invalids, daydabouieta and small tradesmen; of 
men whose service was worthless or otJy offered as a form. \ ct 


‘ BohSJIn, aj. • lUi., tra 
* UUt. MSS. Comm., Vaneut 
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of sach men, of mmiiuiU or peccant monks and friars, and of bank- 
rupt despcoadocs tho latest Crusades were in great part composed.’ 
There are few sights more pitiable than the last manifestations of 
an enthusUfm which has lost its hold upon the respect of the 
community. 

■ Preu, KttHurgtukitktt itr Krntiigt, lt6 £ 
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CHAPTER XII 
ENGLAND DUIUNO RICUAIUTS HEION 

T he domestic history of England in the years 11D0*11S3 may sigiUS- 
ap{>ear, by compatuon witli theCrimde a dull and trivial 
subject. Lofty aims, such as dignified the pettiest skirmish and li»l> event* 
lent a tragic significance to the most sordid squabble in the Holyj’e,^* 
Land, are wholly wanting here. In the strife between the frienri 
nf John and Richard we only find a wooden loyalty to the absent 
on the one side, and on the other the vacillating ambition of a 
duoisy traitor. Rut historicai events often possess on interest 
uidependeot of the pctsonol motives in which they bare their 
source : the plots of John and his supporters are not without signifi* 
cance in the stoty of constitutional development. In the confusion 
which these plots produced the iron bands of Angevin despotism 
began to crack and part The Great Council, forced to act upon 
Its own responsibility, conceived a novel sense of independence. 

Ihe first city of the kingdom seized Uie opportunity to claim the 
Hght of Self-government, and acquired, with the free institutions, 
the free spirit of the continental communes. Finally the Church 
revived the old and often defeated demand for free and canonical 
electiona Of these movements the last completely faded while the 
others turned out to be premature anticipations of the futui-e. 

Rut the movemenb are still a rign of life. ITie spirit of liberty 
Was growing up again in every c l a ss of English soaety. 

ITie rule of the CbanceUor was universally unpopular. He Long- 
kept a finer household than beseemed ^e grandson of a villein, un“pi 
and religious houses complained that a visit of one night from hjnji“>ty 
crippled their levenues for the next three yea«. The commons 
jeered at his dwarfish frame, his halting gait, his ape-like counten- 
ance; and bitterly resented the cont^pt for all things English 
which found eipi-ession in hia UrattrUe tajuxg thad; rather than 
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do thu or that, he would bcwine an English^. The bawns 
could not forgiTC him for enriching his family landsand offi» 
which they coTeted for themselres; he was detested by Jo^ 
because he had acknowledged Arthur of Brittany as the heir- 
apparent and had pressed the King of Scots to do ^e. 

More he left Mcarina, Richard was assailed with petitions for the 
reinoral of the ChaaceUor. He replied by ginng the Archbahop 
of Rouca two commissions of which the first, for immediate use, 
niftde that prelate the colleague of Longchamp in the regency; 
while the second, to be produced only if the first were disregarded 
by the Chancellor, ordered the latter’s remoral and gave sole power 
to the ^VrchbUhop.‘ But the ^Vrchblshop’s appearance in ^gland 
fsiled to compose exutjng differences. Gerard de Camv^e, the 

^‘antls and castellan of tincoln, bad harboured robbers in his c^tle 

^‘*^and, on being called to account before the justic 2 ar^ proclaimed 
' * himself the man of John, JusUdable by no courts except ^ose of 
the Count, The Qiancellor laid siege to lincola; John seized the 
excuse for appropriaUng some royal castles which be regarded as a 
to his appanage. At this point the Archbishop interposed 
to arrange a compromise between the Chancellor and the prince 
(July 23).’ But Longchamp, who regarded the Archbishop as a 
possible rival for the vacant primacy, repaid his mediation with a 
contempt which drove the object of it into oppodtioa’ A trifling 
iocidcnt in the aotuma of 1101 led to a second and more general 
attack upon the Chancellor, lie had given orders that Geoffrey 
of Yoik should not be allowed to land at any English port, except 
upon condition of swearing fealty to Richard.* When Geoflrey 
niade bis appearance at Dover, the Chancellor's sister who was in 
charge of the castle ordered his arrest Geoffrey took refuge in 
the I’rioty Church, and n.-tursed an angry negative to a message 
demanding the oath of fealty. His enemies, after four da^'s of 

IStnb^ Durit, iL. 49 u»S nou; «Uch rapenedes tits csitm treaty of tbs 
..m» la ill* (lAU OB Ile*«C«lt. Ut., 96. 

•PoUovinc Mt.Koand.CM.»«/.rp ao7S..wt depart {i ora tbtocaaisrytbcety 

wblcii eorfeoet tvo (Lumet <[svicb sM urnpa (nt. on* la tb* ipriac. the oibcs is 
tb* >orarr.cr. 

>F«( the eaeeuoa of tb* rmacr. £>/. C * »r»*r^ tto. 14 & Dketo, 3,. 9^ 
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besitAtioii) h&!cd iiini out by inaio force and led bun away to 
prison in the castle. Longchamp, when infomed of this outrage 
on the privilege of sanctuary and the person of an Archbishop, 
ordered that Geoffrey should be set at liberty and apologised, |in 
all sincerity, for the feminine excess of zeal by which a legal order 
bad been construed in an illegal sense. But John took up the 
cause of his half-brother, and invited the barons to confer with him 
at Marlborough on the scandalous behaviour of the Chancellor. 

The summons was accepted in good faith ; the barons assembled The 
under the conviction that the King’s chief minister was also his?^®^'j^ 
chief enemy ; the presence of the Ai^bUhop of Rouen and of the' 
Justiciars, whom Longchamp had deeply wounded by his autocratic 
bearing, gave an oflicial semblance to the gathering. They sum- 
moned Longchamp to meet them and justify his conduct between 
Windsor and Reading at the bridge of I^den. After some bluster 
be was cowed, and promised to attend them on October the 6 tb. 

But when the appointed day arrived he broke bis promise, fearing 
treachery. The Archbishop of Rouen thereupon produced the 
Mcond of his two commissions and demanded the deposition of the 
Chancellor, The barons sent again to Longchamp requiring his 
attendance; but after some hesitatioa be replied by bunying to 
London and calling on tbe citizens to assist him against Count 
John, wbom be stigmatised with some justice as a traitor and 
conspiiator. Tbe citizens assembled in the Guildhall to hear the 
Chancellor, but declined to help him. They had no reason to sus- 
pect the Count, and every reason to believe that be would bid more 
heavily than Longchamp for their favour. Such indeed proved to 
be the cose. John and the barons, orriviog almost on the Chan- Tbe Con* 
061101^8 heels, were told that they might have the support 
London if they would sanction tbe formation of a commune, a 
project which had floated before tbe minds of the citizens ever 
since their abortive attempt to realise it in the days of Stephen. 

The I’rince at once assented to the baigoin. No charter recording 
the precise terms of the grant has yet been dUcovered, and it may 
be that the grant was not reduced to writing. We know little of 
the constitution of the new commnne, except that a mayor was 
a{ipointcd who henceforth acts as tbe leprcsentative of the city for 
all public purposes, and in tbe internal administration is assist^ by 
Kevins and '‘good men ” (probi hombu*) whose spedal functions 
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*re a subject for coojectura.* It i* po«We that Rouen supplied 
Use snodel followed by the Londoners ; once the commune of Rouen 
was the caxliest to be sanctioned by the AngCTins and was widely 
imitated in their continenUl prorincei If tins were so the foreign 
constitution soon suffered a metamorphosis ; and nothing Frendi 
survived except the tiUe and dignity of the mayor- The communal 
government though the monopoly of a patriciate and tyTannical 
io its dealings wi^ the poorer dtisens, enabled London to as sum e 
a more independent attitude in all dealings srith the Crown. King 
llcniyi we are told by an indignant contempotaiy, would not have 
made such a grant for a thousand times a thousand marks. But 
to John, who never looked beyond the present the result of the 
com]>act 'with the dtueni was all that he could wish. In a meeting 
at St I’aul's (Oct 8) the Londonen and barons with one voice 
declared that the Chancellor bad forfeited his oSlee ; and that the 
itrchbishop of Rouen should succeed him as Richard's commiaion 
directal. The proceedings ended with a protesUtion of fealty 
to John, only saving that which was due to Richard. The Count 
was therefore recognised as the next m succession to the throne, and 
the object for which b<? had stirred up the agitatfoo was achieved. 
Sttti<ni» To tsjngduusp, w ho meanwhile h^ taken refuge in the Tower, 
won o( Qg other course but subeniuion was now 0 ]>en. He emerged from 
his stronghold with a protest that he yielded to i-uperior force, and 
a denial of the right, which the Great Council a^med, to try 
and to deprive him. The proceedings against him were imiced of 
an unprecedented character, and from the mcrelv legal point of 
view might be Severely ciiticbcd. The fact remains that be had 
been repudiated by every class, and by the one a-sembly which 
could claim to represent the natioiL On promising to surr en der 
his castles he was allowed to retire from London. Attempting to 
leave iLc kingdom in the dL'guiseof a woman, be incurred the rough 


• See UxSwi'awnfsa Ccmmmmtvt riJJ, prialc 4 b» Roand. Commn*/ 9( 
p. SJS- TVs rrsiC suy tr vbc saufiri of Uis batunsp-court. whs ue tsJ'ed 

la a «ert rruiud by Uus Bsiooa (£. U. p. ,95). Tbot •» » 1 «» 

Stuns thso®^ (Mtb UV«» eysboUyesUed ihc Twenty Fou iRoiind. 
bit. Roans iCcosiOrs shea wish tbs Cnsnon CouioL Boi ibas i» no rvom ih»l 
ihs fr&cc ol tbs Coetmea CoancU ms jwLcsl ; while tbs TwemyFoar tweu to 
So jntficc woboat UAiRg bntca. Mss Bsnoa cen-setares tbsi O-s hlmu stt 
Uciuicsl wiib lbs T wsaty Few. an 4 tbes witb lbs Allaissn. of whots cs,»t*aes si 
tb.* t n* t>>oc •• cvJetics (C. I/. R . ami., pp. ,8j, «j,. Sbs si jae*. s» 

K oan d, t-st lvc<^ cssmplcs bai onJy a tarub^ fnSuencs 00 Loodj n . 
To tbs ssBS tStt.%, bat wab no fatUsi endcsee, C<Act la £. U. X. srl, p. ?«. 
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of « Dotrcr fi»Iicnuut uiii unirerMi riiilcule; Init there vu 
DO cauM) fur hU (itU-ntion uiii he «aj Mon allowiil to go in (icacc,* 

'11k* ])uutiuii of John after bu ri«al'* fal! u not cos/ to deter* John tnd 
•nine. (3nc auUioritjr a<«erl« that the Council hcM at St. I’aul’* **“''** 
eU-ctwJ him lU'giot of the Kingdom.* It ii more probable 
tlut UiU iKKitioa dctoircd u]un tlte ^VrchbUliop of ILoucu who, 
bkc the Cliancellor before him, no* lock the title of “Cliicf 
•Iu»ticiar".* 'llie Count, in aaj <»•«, »oon realiKxl that he had 
gaimxl lea* than lie ftU|i]iuM.-ti *rhe nation aj a whole were faithful to 
their absent MreKtgn ; and, if lUchanl returned from liie CruMuic, 
it »a« unlikely Uiat lie would reterM hi* original decision to treat 
Artliur as tlio hi(r*ap]iarcnt. 'Hie return of I’hilip Augustus 
naturally led to an alliance between himself and John. Tlic agree* 
ment Wat lluit tlie Count should many Uie unfortunate Alais and 
rw'cbc French auistanoe In su{>i>taiiUng hU bruthcr. On i'hilip’s 
•idtf there were active prejiarations for invailing NonnanJy in tlic 
•pring of Uiht : and it was the news of Uidr dcaign which tinally 
led to Ulchard's aliandonuicnt of tbeCruiadc. Dut Uic suipiciont 
of the Justiciar and Uie Qucvn*moUicr were aroused i they forbade 
the Count to Icaio llnglaod, an order which he hod not the spirit 
to disregard; and Uic barons of Franco declined to help ^cir 
King In invading the lands of a CWsadcr.* Hence, in the year 
nothing kHous was done to injure Hich/ird, Uiough in Eng* 
land John was busily intriguing for sup^iort He found many 
barons who acknowledged his ^im to the succession, few except 
his {icrsona! friends who preferred him to liis broUicr. 

But early in 1193 came news which gate a new stimulus toRichud's 
treason.* Before leaving the Holy Land Bichard had despatched 
Ids main fleet in odiancc. Intending to elTect his own return by on 
overland Journey from .Marwillcs. Hut when ho had come wilhiu 
three days' voyage of that port he fcaroed that llayinond V. of 
Toulouse, the tousia and ally of I’hilip, was on the watch to 


' S«e (he norrailve of«n enemy, ItBcti orNoosnt, In BenediCtu*. li.. JI9. 

• Richaid of Devieea I Jo. Tea coUin eateot thie U eupponed by 6//. (,antuar„ 

K . 357, wbero Uie monkt of Cansetbury aar of “siipeilof, imoio caput eM 
iciaiiotum ”. Out (hey bad a motive toe toe allegation. 

•Eff. CanUar., 360. 

‘Ilentdiciui, ii., J36. Rie, Divia, f 7S* _ ... a i— 

• Main autheniiei tor the followwjf naeralivo are Coggeihall, S3 B- 
had the facta from Ricbard'a chaplain ; Aubenos In Hoveden, m., p. cal. , ano a 
letter of the Emperor Henry, itid., id., ip>* 
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wret him. Doubling upon hh course the King sailed up the 
Adriatic to Qjifu, where he dtartered for hunseJf and his retinue 
a pair of pirate ships in the hope that he might land unrecognised 
on^perial territor)’ «>d ^ '*7 through Germanj in the 

disguise of a merchant. But the Emperor Henry VI. was no lesi 
hostile th"" Count Raymond and the ports of the Empire were 
carefully watched for the arrival of suspicious stran^rs. No sooner 
ha.1 Richard landed in the Friuli than he found himself a hunted 
n,»n Most of his followcrs were captured at ones; his own escape 
was due to the dm otion of an attendant who peiaonated him and 
drew oS* the pursuit on a cross ttaU. But the King chose to take 
Vienna on his ro.'ul, though it was the capital of his worst enemy* 
the Duke of Auatria ; aod while lodging in an inn outside the walls 
be was detected through the imprudent conduct of a page. He 
was at once arrested by Leopold’s command* and imprisoned in the 
castle of Durrensteifl, Early in 1193 he was surrendered to the 
Emperor on the condition that Leopold should rccrire a moiety 
of bis ransom. For this outrage upon a Cmuder, wbo»e person 
was ptotectad by the censures of the church* there were various 
exciucs; the insult to Leopold* the charge of coroplidty in the 
murder of Conrad, the hospitality which Richard bad extended to 
hU brolhcr-in'law llcuiythc Lion, the head of the Guelf party, 
and lastly the alliance with the Sicilian usurper Taoowd. Of these 
pretexts the &nt and last may base had some real weight ; but the 
bebaTiout of Uie captors suggests that the hope of a rich ransom 
was the cliief consideratioa in Uieir minds.* 
tntrirscs 'Fhe Em{Kror ioTunned Fhiiip of the capture before the cIo!« 

oflliKZ; it became known is England somewhat later. UteCfaief 
u>d Jobs once dc^patcl•ed ambassaJon to search for Ricliard, and 

to dUcoTcr bow his release could be obtaintti. They returned with 
the infonnatiuit that the King’s life and honour were secure ; that 
be had learned to amufe his leisure by mtoscatiog his gaolers and 


* S«« Ki» 4 l. OrsaJ* itr Or/a^^uc^l KUkaidt /. (Hslle. 1891). This sstbof 
teewds licniy Vt. as isiEncniaf is |u« ■•apeul upscity, dsuiun{ jiutsdiCtioa om 
lUdxfd M kts thsn 0,0 Lcopo'd. and conudtnnf bi* Uibunsl as conratetit to 
hear ibt Oiaicn a<ain*t Sicbard. Tbia may beta ib« rrttexL Set tb* 
Aewt of puaiabinc KKSaid be tb« allianca with Taactej. and of uise bim aa as 
ail; la pMwneai of bxa'y. ia cWaiW tb« p(t4osuAant motive la tbe Emmw'* 
misi. iU<xh,/auSuro*«>rJ>sfu>SKwirri /fttorwS Vf.. lava moc* aOesaepea 
tba lelau^a oI K.^dv>tb I^Ciwik hoebaue. II. a.itU rtaate, iO., U 
.... ...... 
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pU}i})j; imctioU Joke* U|>on tlicia; wul tluit the price of hb rcIcAM 
to Ijc the »um of 100,000 m&riu. Oa MaitIi 23ril lUch&nl ap- 
(Kanti Ixfore tiic Ulctof Uie Entptre at Speyer, chued himM;!ffrt>(ii 
the wont cluuj^ca of hii enemies, and tcccimJ the Emperor's kus 
of peace. Hot hit rclca-o wat to be |K>4{*onctl until a subitantial 
iiutaiment of tlie ransoni was (>aid, or iKthaps till an cten remoter 
date. I’hilip and John were alnaJy at work pl/ing the Km{>cror 
with intiucemenLs ImUi |H'cuiiiarjr and of oUicr kinds to hold bb 
capthe fast, Tlie K(n]>erur was nccdjr and ataiidous: ho had 
proinucd to protect lUcliard against the dcstgiu of IVancc, but 
when leiiiptalion came he heailat^. Fortunately for Utchard there 
were |>owerfu] allies on his side, llie Fopc and the Guclf prince* 
ptw^l luird for bis rtlcusc,* and the Emjicror was finally bribed 
into an honourable frame of mind by tlio promise of an additional 
CO, 000 marks, as a contribution to the war with TascreJ. and 
by lllchard's homage for England amt all his other lands. On the 
huniiliating traruaetion by which England liecaine an imperial fief 
IlidianI prrserred a dbaeet silence in writing to hb subjects. But 
be aMumi them that (lie fricodship which be bad cemented with 
the Em|Kror was well worth the ransom money, and piusscd them 
to be prompt in {wyiiienL* 

Aoaid for the king's ransom was one of the three which, byiuduud's 
feudal taw, might be exacted witliout any funs of national con- *^*'’**‘“ 
sultatiou Olid assent. The Justiciar* and> the Quecn-motiicr 
determined on their own responsibility* how the burden should 
be dutributed between Uie scTcral clawes of the nation, and 
began the work of collection in April, 1193. They demanded a 
scutage of twenty sltillings from Use kuighl's fee ; a fourth part of 
the ro'cnucs and chattels of ail laymen ; the same proportion of the 
ten){ioraltics of the clergy, and a lithe of spiriluaJUcs. They also 
took the plate and the treasure of the chur^as; while the Cister- 
cian, Gilbertine and I’remonstralcnsian orders which posscased, or 
welts supposed to posscas gold and silver plate, were called 


' novedeo, ill., IQS. iM, aoS, 214, etc. „ . i v , 

•Th« lunenda or EniUnd to b« held.s fiefof «!>• ha* Ucn 

tegwded u a myih. Dut »*e Bloch, F9rui>img€M. Afpmiit IV., lof a 
th«i« doubt*. The traoisetion i* dctciibcd mi Iloveden, lu., aoa, aoj. Term* of 

Richaid'(ideue,i»rd., ill., 21}. . ^ 

• Unle**tbc contiuy 1* implied In Diceto* woi« (u., »ioJ> •‘a‘Ot“™ 

Baal UKMU pettolvcre,” etc. : but thi* may marely mean a genual leqnieieeoe*. 
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upon to surrtnder their wool-crop for that jcar.' Noroiandy was 
dmilarly and both coimtnes groaned beneath the burdea 

But Uie sum which was realised fell ridiculously short of the 
expectations which the governtnent had formed. The collectors 
filled their pockets; the tax-pa}-ers abused the privilege of assess- 
ing their own chattels ; Count John, though he collected the taxes 
in his shires, kept the proceeds for himself. Apart from these 
contributory causes it is plain that the Jnsticiors had grossly 
oscr-cstiniatcd the taxable resources of the country. They had 
gone upon mere guess-work ; it is doubtful whether any tax or 
taxes could have extracted .^100,000 from the counti}' in one 
yrar. EDOUgh bowecer was raised to satisfy the Eropeior for 
the moment. Richard was set at liberty in February, llOl, upon 
giving hostages fur the unpaid balance of the ransom, 
lohn and Philip and John had not been idle in the past twelve months, 
tHtvaied activity had chiefly served to prove the stability of 

Uichaid’s power. At the flnt announcement of bis brother’s 
capture the Count Joined his ally, end performed homage for 
Normandy and the other French possessions, if not for England 
also; white Philip began to negotiate with C^ut VI. of Dennuu-k 
for the hand of his sister and the support of the DanUb navy. 
Tlie Count however showed himself a clumsy conspiratur. The 
Norman nobles refused to da him homage. 17ic Justiciars of 
England, from whom he demanded the crown as though Richard 
were already dead, treated lum with contempt. The Prince en- 
deavoured to lalve bis vassals, but found tdmsclf, for wont of 
English support,’ obliged to rely on foreign mereenarics. The 
Justidari bid siege to bis castles and be hastily concluded a truce 
to last until November; it would have gone still worse with him 
but for their reluctance to take extreme measures against llie 
heir-apparent. Meanwhile Philip was dbappointed of the Danish 
flrel; the idea of invailing England melltd from hU mind when 
tlic Justiciars called out both Uie feudal levies and the militia to 
{valrot Uie coast ; and an attack on .Normandy met with indi/Ten'nt 
success. The King of France took Gbors and some other bordcr- 
casUes, but was forced to retreat ignominiouUy from the walls of 


lIcKmlcn, 
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]U»icn. 'ilw citiz4-ii« were cncourn^ctl by tl»f |)rt?<iicc of the liarl 
of Leicester, U»c Ju»ticiiif of Nonnandys a »uniinoii« to wirrviulcr 
only clidtttl ffom them tlie retoit that the {{al«« were open if 
I’hilip choM} to ciiU-r, and the cl>allcn"e wai dcdincti.* When 
lUchanl’i rvleaw bccamea certainly llic I’rincc returned to France; 
for a time he and I'liilip aiiiUMsJ thciiiwlvcs with dltcu^dn;;, and 
ain-ctin;f to accept, tlw e*lravn;:ant term* whiclj Uicluinl, through 
ihc faithful I/3ngc}iaiii|i, oiTerxi! a« a inratvs of gaining delay. Hut 
early iti llDl they ma*ic their la»t efiort John proini'cd hi* ally 
NJ much of Noroiandy lay to tlie cast of the ri»cr* Seine and 
Iton, and aUo Uic eastern ]>art of the Tourainc, including Fouri 
ar«l I..ochci;^ after which he wrote to ha KnglUli follower* urging 
(hem to rctrel, while I’hilip insatickl Normandy in force for the 
Udrd time. But Hubert Waller, wlmm Uicliaid had lately 
nomiiiaU'd Prituate and Chief Ju»Uciar, made short work of the 
Engiid) riling, nw Gnat Council declared that John had for* 
felted hu laiuli; hi* cattle* were bo-ieged: and. llichard 
arrived in Kngland (.'laiUi, UOt), it only ninained for him to 
receive U>e nady aubmisiion of tltc gamsoM of Nottingham and 
'Hckhill. Wluilevcr ditllctilUce might await him in France, the 
King** authority in England was undisputed. The splendour 
and the cnUiiidaiin with which he was received by the citizens 
of l>}iuloii made a profound impression on U»e Gcxuian nobles 
who had eoine a* guests in hi* train. 'Iliey liad cijiectal to find 
tliemselvn in a luuiknipt and rebellious land. 

But llichard had no mind to rcjiay Uic loyalty of England 
by making English need* the first object of his attention. The 
licrils of the Angevin inheritance cngro’'<d his mind to 
exclusion of all oUier subjects; and Oie last sparks of rebellion 
were barely extinct in England before he was at work on pre- 
parations for Uie wars in France. Tlie most natural expedient 
for one wiio.iC sense of Justice had never been sensitive was to mU 
again the lands and oillccs which had been alnady sold to provide 
the fund* of the Crusade, 'llm lenunciaUon of old bargains 
prcscntcil no dilTiculty in ca&ea vsherc chaiges of overt or sc^t 
treason could be plausibly sustained. OUicr grantees, such m 
U ie unfortunate BUhop of Durham whose stale had been already 
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pruncd to some extent by the yapAcity of Longch&mp, were told 
that by this time they must have amply reimbursed themselTes 
for tlie sums which the King had received from them.* So, on 
one pretext or another, sheiitTJonis and castles came iulo the 
marhet for a second time in the space of five years ; and the King, 
in his reckless baste to close with the highest bidder, was only 
prevented from selling Hugh I’uisei's earldom of Northumbria to 
Uie King of Scots because William the Lion refused to buy the 
land witliout the casUca which controlled it.* It is only surpris* 
ing that the appanage of John was partly spared; the entreaties 
of the Quccn-motlicr were the principal cause of Richard's for* 
bcarancc, but the King had no doubt learned by the events of 
the last few months that John, conteroptiblc when unsupported, 
would be a formidable uistniment in the bands of Philip. iVhat- 
ever the motive, pardon was granted to the arcb-conspirator. 
though hU abettors were stripp^ bare. ‘'You are but a child,” 
said Richard when the IMnce crawled to his feet and sued for 
pardon. ‘‘You hare been iQ>iounselled and your advisen shall 
pay for this.” lie ordered that the repentant prodigal should be 
served with a good dmner;* noUiing more was said as to their 
quarrd ; Jolm was soon leinvestcd with Ireland and a large part 
of his English fiefa Other means were found to hll the depleted 
Exthequer. A Great Council was called at Nottingham to bear 
tlic talc of the rojal neccssiliea The demand for taxation came 
wiUi a bad grace after the aids which bail been paid for the King’s 
raiiKun ; but the batons could not deny that the royal endit was 
•till heavily pledged to the Em|>cror, and that no honourable 
peace with Philip wa* possible until an armed demonstration hod 
been made in France. 'Pbey conceded a scutage of .PI on the 
knight’s fee, and a hldogc at the rate of two shillings on lands of 
noa-military tenure.* Ub dewanda thus tatisficd the King only 
delayed iu England long enough to be crowned anew at Winchester, 
as a proof that hU detcotioo by the Emperor not impaired hb 
dignity. In May, 1134, he left England never to return. The 
tadc of governing Ute kingdom devoheJ upon the Justicbr Hubert 
Walter ; for the next tix years the English were only kept in mind 
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of the Kiog’s existence dcmuids for money, which inercavd 
both in number and in urgency with each successive phase of the 
interminable French war. 

Hubert Walter* was not a statesman of the highest rank, bulThe Char- 
be U the fust rojoi minister in Engluii history who ruled withiiy^*^ 
a free bond for any considerable period of time. His ideas ofWalter 
government ran therefore be eJeoriy distinguislted from those of 
his master; and tliey ore nut undeserving of attention. For they 
show on originality uf mind whicti neitlier the [wnonal qualities 
nor Uic antecedents of the Justiciar would have led us to expect. 

The Primacy, to which he was elected, in IWi, at the King's 
expre^ desire, bos ranly been held by one so guiltless of all 
culture. Hubert was inenpahte of expressing Idmsclf with toler- 
able accuracy in Latin, at a time when Latin was still the ofliciol 
language of the Church and the royal Chancery. He bad other 
and more serious defects. His boundless profusion and the niagsU 
licence of hia houscltold, which was tliougbt excessive even for the 
lint subject la the rco/m, fostered in him a spirit of avarice to 
which so source of g&in come amiss.’ He abused bis ;>osiUoa to 
acquire lucrative rights of marriage and wardship upon cosy terms; 
and appears at one time to have been suspected of robbing the 
Exchequer in other and more dograot ways. We know at least 
that Richard, in the }car 119G, sent to England the Abbot of 
Coen, the ablest of Norman flnondcn, to investigate tlie accounts 
of the Exchequer; and the sudden death of the Abbot, after a 
banquet at which he had been entertained by the Justiciar, was 
regarded os more than a mere accident.* Rut os a minister 
Hubert showed some qualities which were useful to the King and 
the nation. He acceptcvl without a murmur the thankless duty of 
raising money for the Norman war; and he showed a marvellous 
ingenuity in conciliating the classes which suffered most heavily 
from taxation. HU political apprenticeship had been served in 

■See the life of Hubert Walter to Gcrvaac, iL, 406. Ciraldus, iii., 23, 29. 

Coggeshall, 160. Stubbs, Hoveden, iv., pret 

’Cervas« attempts an apology for tbit trait. The Archbishop gained his 
reputation for avarice by the teal wtib wbUi be reclamed the possessions of his see 
from usurpers (i)., itt) Sue the tpcipgy only coven a part of Hubert's icutllul 
acts. The liiitoirt dti dutt praises bis generouty, ** Moult vaillana ciers ct moult 
liages et moult courtois " (p. 101], but tells a swv to prove bis extravagance and 
Ostentation (d. 106). 
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b Damping sciiool. UntlCT Hcniy 11. Le had been tlia right hwid 
of the Justiciar Ilanulf Glan\ilL I’ossibl/ he was the author of 
the law-book which commonly goes under Glanrill’s name. How- 
ever this may be, Hubert was steeped to the lips in the tedious 
forniul*, the labyrinthine rules of procedure, to know which was 
the whole duty of a royal Judga It is surprising, edmost para- 
doxical, that such a man riiould have the courage to appease the 
middle classes by relaxing in thor favour the autocratic system 
in which he had been trained; that he should spontaneously admit 
the smallD landowners to a share in the administration of their 
thins, and should bestow self-government upon the more impor- 
tant towns. Such however was bis poli^-, he was the first states- 
man who attempted to satisfy in some measure that democratic 
tplr'U of which the beginnings are visible in the regency of 
Loogchamp. It may reasuoabiy be contended that our national 
liberties owe as much to him as to the authors of Magna Cbaiia. 
Peiiey er 'Iho measures through which be gave eiTeci to bis puUcy are 
ebufiy conlaiiicd iu his instructions to the lUoerant Justices of 
ti 9 s s' 1194 and 1198, in his ordinance of 1195 for the conservation of 
the peace, and iu his scheme of 1198 for the assessment of the 
carucage.' Ilie Justices of 119^ were directed to provide in each 
sliire for the election of four Coroners. Chosen by the suitors 
of the sUre-court from tbcsr own number, these officers were to 
decide what matters orisiog in tlieir shire should be regarded os 
l*leas of tlie Crown and reserted for the hearing of the Justices. 
The creation of Uic office took from the sherifis an opportunity 
of levying blackmail, and gave the suitors an iueceaicd share in 
the administration of criminal Justica* lire .Vrticlcs for the EyTes 
of 1194 and 1198 introduced U»c representatire principle into the 
spheres of fiscal businca* and of private law. 'i1iey directed that 
Jurio, both for answering the inquiries of the Judges respecting 
royal dues and for trying ca<es imder the Grand .\asjze, sliould be 
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chosen bjr ft committee of four knights elected in the shire-court 
for that purpose. Hitherto such Juries had been selected by the 
sheri/T, who presumably had |)ackcd them in bis own interest and 
in Uiat of suitors by Mbam be bn/t been bribed. 

The importance of these changes is due to the fact that they Import, 
entrusted local |>owcrand rrs^xinsibility, not to great barons '*ho»e*j^;^j^* 
interest in local administration was at the best perfunctory, nor lounire 
the small frrekoldcts who by this time luul practically cessed to '*“"*** 
attend the shirc-court except as witnesses or parties to a suit, but 
to the knighU of the shire, a middle class of landownen whose 
wealth, tenure, and breeding, gave them a social position little 
Inferior to that of the barons.' Many of these knights were 
tenantvin-ebief, and therefore theoretically entitled to appear at 
the Great Council to which they were collectively summoned by 
the moutli of the sherilf.' Hut they were neither expected nor 
disposed to thrust themselves forward in an a^mbly where their 
voices carried no weight They sought an outlet for Uieir energies 
in local politics. In this sphere their Interests were identical not 
only with those of their poorer neighbours but also with thcr-e of 
the Crown, No class had oioie to lose by the prevalence of crime, 

Uic lawlessness of the great the frauds or oppressions of ofliciaU. 

'file strength of the 'fudors in the wiU-cntb century was largely 
due to their skilful use of these natural allies. Hut the 'fudors 
merely completed and (terfected a policy which bad been taking 
shape for three centuries befoie their time. It originated with 
Hubert Walter. His coniidcnoc in the country knights apiicars 
ill all the ordinances which we have mentioned, but in none more 
clearly than in that of 1193, which prescribes the appointment, ia 
every hundred, of knights to act as custodians of the [leace. Iheir 
oiHce foreshadows that of the Justice of the Peace, into whose 
hands the whole work of county government was to pass in the 
course of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 'fhe custodians 
of the peace, as appointed in 1J95 and for a long time afterwards, 
were not invented with Judicial powers. Their chief duty was to 
control the Hue and Cry, that rough machinery for the apprehen- 
sion of criminals which had descended almost unchanged from the 

' Msiiland in R., iii., p. 417. P. and U.. •..S4t {tit ed.). Stlut Pitot of 
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days of the beptarchic kingdoms and was still the only form of 
police in rural districts. But when the office had been once 
created new powers were rapidly conferred upon it. It was im* 
portant, though not of a judical character, before the accession 
of Edward I., and as its importance increased so did the readiness 
of the country knights to accept the obligations which it entailed.* 
Taxation was the last purpose for which the representative 
rl^iinn prindplc was utilised by Hubert Walter. The demands of the 
King grew more pressing with each successive year. It was in vain 
that the Justidar strove to augment the customary revenue by 
encouraging trade and commerce. His Assize of Weights and 
hluasurcs,* introducing one uniform standard for the whole country, 
vas one of those reforms of which the eSects, though far reaching, 
are slowly felt, and the same remark applies to bU legislation 
against the frauds of dotb.workera and cIoth.merchants. Nor 
were exceptional devices such as that of selling licences for touma< 
meats, hitherto prohJlnted in England, much more successful.* 
New taxes had to be raised, and it was difficult to devise any fotio 
of ienpost which would be at once profitable and tolerable to the 
people. In U97 tho Justidar vainly cntreatoii the Great Council 
to ci]uip a force of 300 knights to serve the King for one year in 
Normandy. lie urged that the barons would in this way obtain a 
release on easy terms from the personal service which the King 
might otherwise demand. Uisbop Hugh of Lincoln replied that 
the lands of his sec were bound to no foreign service, and his ])lca 
found an immediate echo among the lay members of the Council.* 
Legally it was indefensiUe: feudal law bound the vauol to defend 
his lord’s dominions wherever they might be. But Um unanimous 
repudiation of a plain duty showed that discontent was too wide- 
spread to be met witli higb.handed measures of cocidon. llichard 
and Hubert Walter thought it prudent to leave the baronage 
untoxed ; and evus Hugh of Lincoln received a grudging forgive, 
ness when he crossed the Chanocl to explain his conduct to the 
King. I’crmUtion to lax the noC'inilitAiy landholders was obtained 
>&c« "Ttw Julies of lbs Puss'’ bj C. A. Bestd is UsTvafi Studies, 
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without cHihculty; but the camcsgc of 1198 disappointed the 
cx])cctations with whidi it was imposed. It was a tax of five 
ihiiling* ujwn every p!ough.land (canicate) actually under cultiva- 
tion, the number Ix-iog calculated by the simple device of counting 
plough'tcams ; the tax was thus far heavier than the old Dan«^eld, 
which had been levied at the rate of two shillings and upon the 
Domesday assessment of area, an assessment very favourable to the 
owner.* But the sum realised by the earucage was small. The 
tax-payers evaded their liability, obtained exemption by means of 
bribery, or openly defied tbe Exchequer. The dctgy in particular 
refused to pay until a sentence of outlawry hail been issued against 
theoi. To meet this state at feeling the Justiciar olioHcd tiie 
nsscsMiicnt to be truidc in every hundred by a sworn jury of the 
neighbuurliuod, uid Uicre coo be little doubt that these jurors, like 
those of 1194, were chosen by popular election. IBs recourse to 
this device at such a Juncture throws a retrusjwctive light upon 
his former policy, and at tbe same time suggests tliat the interven' 
iion of representative comoiUtees in the work of governincnt was 
beginning to be {tupularly regarded as a panacea for every abuse. 

In his dealings with the towns tbe Justiciar showed an 
greater disposition to rely upon elected oiRciala One of the first cx-^^d 
taut charters conceding to a town the privilege of electing its ownUndea 
magistrate is that whiidi he granted to Lincoln in the year 1194; 
that this Has no accidental concession is proved by the large 
numbers of similar charters whidi were issued in the early years 
of the next reign, when his influence was again in the ascendant. 

His treatment of London stands, indeed, in striking contrast to his 
general policy. No formal ordinance abolished the commune which 
John hod sanctioned in his brother’s name. But John's grant, 
which was of dubious validity, was not confirmed; and the com- 
mune, if it continued to exist, existed upon suflciance. It is not 
mentioned in Uichord's charter of 1194, or in John's of 1199 — 
both issued when the Archbishop was omnipotent. ITje Londoners 
appear to have kept their mayor and the rights of self-government 
wljeh that magistracy syinboliscd.* But the still more valuable 

•See Nr. Rconi'i trtiele ia B. H, B.. jil. p-So^ Stevenson, 108. 

The difBcuIty it to explain Hoveden'a cxpfanalioa ol the tax (Hoveden, iv.. 46). 
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priyilege, that of rendering fixed aids and services in lieu of tallage, 
they did not keep, although in France this privilege was usually 
carried by a giant of communal self-government.' No doubt the 
talla'^es of London could ill be spared by the Exchequer. But 
peihaps there was another reason for refusing to ratify the com- 
mune. It was well to remind the turbulent ^wpulace of the capital 
that they owed to the speoal favour of the government whatever 
measure of liberty they enjoyed. That Hubert Waller feared 
the Londoners is proved by what the historians tell us of a dric 
Tai. \mnn\Vxn SJaat >w *. t&wyes N'fsWsa'sa Fitz- 

Osbert, surnanicd Longlxard, who had been elected to an oBicu, 
it 9 & probably that of alderman, arua<igd bitter feeling in the dty by 
his attacks upon his colleagues. He alleged Uiat In assessing Uie 
citizens for the purpose of tallages they lavoured themselves and 
their wealthy friends at live expense of Uie poorer citizens. His 
agitation took a form which lent colour to the charge of treason* 
aUe daigns; he convened mass-mrethigs of the |>oor at St Paul’s 
and elsewhere, and iortaoved their minds by violent harangues 
agaiiut Uieir oppressors, ‘nicse meetings resulted in no more 
serious consequence Uian a petition to tlie King which wav presented 
by PiUOsbezt himself. Qut the other niAgUtr&Us complained to 
the Justiciar Uiat there was a coovpiracy on foot to sack the houses 
of the rich, and that FiUOnbcrt was daily preaching violence and 
sedition. Hubert despatched a force of soldiers to arrest tiie 
demagogue; the sanctuary of Bow Cliurch, in which FiUO>bL-rt 
had token refuge, wav fired over his head ; and, half.dead from the 
wounds whidi he received in a last attempt to esenpe, he was tied 
to a horse’s tail and dragged to the Tybum gallows. There was 
the pretence of a trial at the Tower; but whether as a conspirator 
or at the poor man’s advocate, hlUOsbcrt was condemned witli 
indecent haste and upon unsatisractory evidence.* Tlie action of 
the Jnsticiar was however generally appraved, and Itithard, who 
had lately lent a favourable car to the petition of FiUOsbcrt. now 
wrote to thank bis minister for dealing m promptly with Uie 
disturlier nf the {wacv of I.ondoa. Retribution come from an 

•Oar.BuiUiumtnh J* •«*.. stiij Piet Q. a Adim* in S. H. R~. 
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unajK-cted quarter. The monks of Canterbury, to whom Bow 
Cliurch bclon';cd, had on old'Stonding feud with the jVrehhishop. 

ITiey complained to the I\)pc of the sacrilege ; and Innocent HI. wjitf, 
was moved in 1193 to demand of the King that the ^Uidibishop*>9* 
should be released from the secular duties which hod invohed him 
in the guilt of such a crime. Richard might have replied that the 
combination of spiritual and secular ]>o«rcr in tlic same hands was 
abundantly justiiicd by precedent. Rut the Pope’s letter came 
after the successful resistance of the Great Council and the failure 
of the canicage. We may well believe that tJic King welcomed 
this excuse for dismissing a minister who hod disappointed his 
unreasonable expectations. In July, 1193, a new and less scrupulous 
JusUdor, ill the person of GeoiTrey FitzPcter, took up the reins of 
fiower. Ulic .iVidibisljop retired with reluctance; but his disgrace 
was not to be final ; and it saved him from being associated with 
the lost extortions of the King who had latterly descended to the 
tnmt deapeeute exped/ents, such as that of brtaking hit Gnat Seal 
and cancelling all the grants which bad been issued under it.‘ It 
would seem moreover that the Archbishop hod reached the limits 
of his capacity os a constiuctis-c statesmao. When he returns to 
power at John’s accession his influence can only be traced in the 
detail of administration. He helps bis successor to punue the old 
paths, but suggests no new dc(uirture. 

At this point it becomes nccesaaiy that we should retioce our 
steps to notice briefly the course of the FVcnch war. The campaigns 
of Richard's later years are of little intrinsic interest ; but they form 
the prelude to the disastrous singles of the next reign, in which 
Normandy was lost and the King, stripped of extern^ resources, 
was left at the mercy of a people exasperated by the taxation and 
oppression which a continental policy bod necessitaUd. 

‘Sound, S, p, 545, prevei ( 2 ul this toolr pUce ia itgS, not, sj tioied b/ 

Hoveden (iii., 367), in 1194. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TBE U)S3 OP NOIUIAXDT 

The '’T^HErrap]>eanmce of Richard in Noniiftndjr(Maj, llODevoIced 
'^dest cnthudasio among the lower cIomcs, to whom a 
* Frenchman was still a natural enemy. As he rode through the 
duchy the King was followed by crowds of people who danced for 
joy and sang ballads in bU honour. The refrain of one of these 
songs bos been preserved. It ran 

DUa C$1 vena s«ee u pQi$tanee s 
BicMOt a'ea its Ic roi dc Fnnca.* 

I)ut the Normans eipected more than Richard could perform. 
South of the Loire, indeed, be ocldeved some brilliant feats of 
arms ; within a few months be rcco«ered Loches and Tours, and 
reduced the Ac^uitanion rebeU Vo submWion. He also pn>vcd his 
superiority in on equal field by compelling I’hilip to but on un* 
dignilicd retreat from FrctevaJ. But mosey and men alike were 
wonting for more substantial enterprises ; os Bertrand de Bom hod 
said of him os an earlier occasion, he was bunting the eagle with a 
sparrow.hawk. Before the end of tbe }car be found it expedient 
to conclude a twelve moolbs^ truce, leaving rhillp in poa-oer^sion of 
almost oil the territories which John haJ ceded * (Nov. 1, 1194). 

Kesatsp. A setUement so uVsome was only nccepteil by Uidiaxd to be 
broken at the first convenient opportunity ; in the summer of 1195 
I 1X95-4 ’ he lent a willing cor to the temptations of hU Imperial suzerain. 

lleniy VI., who hod never disguised hU ho|>es of extending the 
Empire to the left bonk of the Ithiue and of making France a 
Toava] ktngdoni,* sent lltchard a golden crowo and on intimation 
Uiat, if he invaded France, support would be forthcoming from the 
of Germany. The King of England replied by inquiring 

*C. U VaciiAaT. tS4t9& * 
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what fomi the pronii'sed Ijclp would take. The ncj^otiationa 
tiansjjircd, and I’ldlip indignantly rcDOunaxl the truce. A confer- 
ence at Vaudreuil, arranged by the advisers of the two kings in 
the hope of restoring their friendship, only conipletcd the breach. 
Philip taunted hU rival with bad faith; the King of England, 
worsted in the war of words, called his retinue to arms and hunted 
the Frenchmen headlong from llie meeting-j)lacc. But the Em- 
peror’s fair piomiscs came to noUiing; and Uichard found himself 
once more committed to an interminable and cxliausting struggla 
It was fortunate for him that a Moliammcdan invasion of Castile 
moved Cclcstine lit. to come forward os a mediator. The matri- 
monial troubles of the Frcndi King and his interest in Impeiial 
affairs made it doubly ira|)orlant that he should not offend the 
Pope. lie consented to make peace on the basis of a compromise. 

The settlement was delayed by the reluctance of liicbard to accept 
any terms which the Emperor had not ratified, and of the Emperor 
to sanction a treaty which would leave the King of France at 
liberty to meddle in the politics of Germany. But in the first 
days of 119(3 a treaty was signed under which the King of England 
resigned his claims on Gisors, the Norman Vexin, and Auvergne, 
but was allowed to retain Eu, Aumile, Arques, and Driencourt in 
Normandy, and in Ikrri the castles of lesoudun, Gra<;ayand La 
Chatre.* 

The terms were more favourable to England than those 
1191. But, if the King of France obtained less than he had hoped, » 
the treaty conceded to him all that he rould claim with any legal wmpro- 
justification. He was dUposed to be content with his wizmmgs; 
when Uichard, in open defiance of the terms of the treaty, began 
to build at Les Andelys the famous stronghold of Chateau Gaillard, 
his rival contented himself with s formal protest that the peace 
was no longer binding upon France. Uichard asked nothing better 
than an opportunity for re-opening the war and in 1197 there 
were desultory operations in Auvergne and on the Norman border. 

But his only hope of recouping his losses rested on a project which 
he now formed for a coaliUon between all the princes with whom 
Philip vas embroiled. ITie first step were taken m 1197 by the 
conclusion of an agreement with the Count of Flanders and Ham- 

1 Tot in Teulel, Laytllti Trhor j£$ Ciarlei, ii., pp. i8a-4. 
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auU.^ The dcalh of the Empaor, ^lucb occurred ia the sAtoe 
year, opened the prospect of obtaiaiog a still more considerable 
The Im- ally. Ridiard's nephew Otto of Saxony came forward as a • 
^e'aion candidate; and the whole weight of English influence was thrown 
119S ' into hU scale. As a vassal of the Empire Richard received a 

summons to take part in the election ; and though be declined to 
appear in person his envoyspressed the cause of Otto both at Uotne 
and in tlie Imperial diet at Cologne. A majority of the electors 
accepted Otto in preference to Philip of Suabia the brother, and 
Frederic the infant son, of the late Emperor. But the minority 
elected Philip of Suabia; Otto’s energies were soon absorbed in a 
civil war, uiid coa.<«quentIy Richard gained but little by the eleva- 
tion of his nephew. Still there was every probability that the 
Saxon candida.c would in the end obtain the upper hand ; mean- 
wlule new recruits flowed rapidly into Richard’s coalition. Iho 
Duke of Urabont* Uie Counts of Brienne, Guisnes, and Percbci 
Raymond VI. of Toulouse and .<Vrthur of Brittany were allies who 
could not be expected to move until the success of Richani secmeil 
vsured. But their desertion threw Philip into grave anxiety and 
eflcuuragoi Uie King of England to accelerate bis prepoiations. 
TtuVVsr In llOS a border-war broke out which, on both sides, was disgraced 
ofiijS jjy purpoicless altoviliea. IlUhaid placed hU trust in 

~ Uie routiers or mercenaries, of wbooi a large number hod been 
enlisted for Ids senice under the famous captain Mercadier of 
Perigord. Tbcseruflians maintained theouelves by pillaging friend 
and foe, churclics ood laymen, without distinction or pity. Their 
ranks were swollen by Ibe outlaws, the renegade monks, and the 
lowest class of adrentuTera, from every land ; and it is merely l>y a 
popular foUtakc that they received the title of Braban^ons,' The 
Low Countries with their over-developed feudalism, were one of 
Uic iKxt rccruiliiig groumb for merteiiories ; but every band was 
cotinu]>ol>tnn in c(mi|>okilion. The routiers were no novelty to the 
Angcriu dominions but Henry II. had kept a tight liond over 
those whom he employed. Uiduud’a frequent inability to |>ay 
lliem made it Ducu>vary that he sliould allow them greater licence : 
Uie nsult was Uiat MutcaJicr and his men became almost os for- 
midable to the King’s subjects as to Uic l-'rcnih. 
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'llie cxficiiM! of warfare conducted with »uch instruments 
creased the natural asarice of the King; and it was in a quarrel 
with one of his vaa^ab concerning an indgnifkant case of treasure- 
trove Uiat he iierulicd, at the moment when hU projected coalition 
appeared to hare become a fonnMlab!erc.i!ity. A jveasant plough- 
ing on the lands of the Viscount of Limoges turned up vrith his 
ploughdtare a gulden omaincut which Is de«cril)cd as a representa- 
tion of an emiKfor smd his family sitting at a table.* Uichanl 
demanded the surrender of the whole; the Viscount insisted on 
retaining a {voKion for himself. Over this question a war broke 
out in the course of which, while Uwieging the castle of Chaluz in 
the Limousin, Uie King was wounded by a cross-lwvr bolt in the 
shoulder. Unskilful treatment of the wound cau.sed it to mortify 
and he died in his Unt before Chaluz (April G, llihl). 'ITic castle 
surremlcred in his last moments, and the aixluT v«bo had aimed the 
fatal shot was brought to his bedside. Questioned by tlic King he 
boasted of his deed. ** It is thou," said the archer, “ who didst slay 
my father and my brothcra : now slay me also. I do not fear thy 
lorturtsi.” lUchard ordered that the man should be released; 
but Mcrcadier sent him to the King's sister Joanna of Toulouse, by 
whose orders he was mutilated, flawed and tom asunder by wild 
homes.* 

'rho cLaracUr of lUchor J deteriorated after his return from 
I’alcstJoc, 'Ihc strain of an unsuccessful war sbaipencd his natur-P^jj^j^ 
ally irritable tcm|>cr: the sUghlest cliwk or contradiction excited life 
him to madness. His greed for money increased till it became a 
mania. Yet to the last ho kept some of the traits which h^ 
made him {Kipularns n young man; the love of song and music, 
the skill in oidering n pageant or a fesUval, the appreciation of 
knightly deeds, the high spirits and the witty tongue.* At his 
worst he respected moral courage and could take a rebuke wit a 

good grace, when it came from a good man. In tlie last ^earof is 

life a famous prcacl.cr, Fulk de NeuiUy, came before him and ^cie 
him, in the hearing of the court, “give in mamage bis three 
evil daughters”. “Thou liest,” »«d Hicbanl, “for I have no 
daughters." “In sooth,” returned the preacher, “thou hast three 
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ml daughters, pride and avarice and luxury.” “Then,” said 
Richard, amused and not a whit offended, “ I will give my pride to 
the Templai-s, my avarice to the Cutcrciaii.s and my luxury to the 
bishops.? ‘ From a very different accuser comes the charge of 
treachery, but it was perhaps a Bt of spite which led Bertrand de 
Bom to give his brother in arxos the nickname Yea and Kay. 
Sincerity was a virtue for wUch the Flantagenets were never dis- 
tinguished. But Richard kept faith or broke it in accordance with 
the current standards of political morality; the reputation which 
he held for chivalry is attested by the elegy of Geotfrey Faidit on 
hu death. The heaviest charge lies against the king rather than the 
man. Richard neglected English interests to pursue bis schemes 
of continental policy. But even in this he was justified by the 
opmiona of his age. No one dbputed his obUgation to defend Ids 
lawful righU against unscrupulous encroachmenta Honour do* 
nunded that be should Ironsoul sm unimpaired inheritance to 
lua successor. The questiou whelher Normandy, Anjou and Aqui- 
taine were worth ^e expenditure which they entailed was held to 
be beside the mark. 

■ 'I “ntiooiul province ,e„ not to be de- 

Narasndy ‘Poui the coinmcrrial point of view. 'ITiey had little or 

nation; subsequent experience proved 
that Engli^ trade with Normandy could pro.-iper and increase even 
when Uie du^y had become a Frcndi possession. But the I’lan- 
t^CDcts dOTsed Urge revenues from Normandy and Aquitaine. 
Nor^dy, indeed, as may be seen from extant fiscal documents, 
yielded profits not much, if at all, inferior to those of England. 
Under the iron rule of lleniy 1. . more law-abidmg spirit had been 
imp^d on Noniian fcudalisnij under his grandson the adminis- 
M «is«»tned an ordered form. By the death of 

Henry H, the Duke had tccovacd the most iroiwrlant rights of 
tovcrtigiity ovcr^Uie whole land, with Uie exception of a few fiefs, 
such as Uiat of Lsreux, in which a private lord still held a paUtinc 
l*KiUoD. .Sorrily was now mappcl out in bailiwicks * of mwicr- 
ale extent and admmistmd by rojal nominees, who at sUted 
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iulcn&ls rcmlcrcil arj account to the Seneschal of the ducliy the 
Kxchwjiicr Court at Caciu 'lire EKhwiucr was also Uie highest 
tribunal of justice ; and Uie asscssori of Uie Seneschal, professional 
lawyers and adminUtmtors like Utc English Justices made pen 
cij cj-ra Uiroosli cicrj Wll.ick. In •pile “f cornlnnt nnr u]K)il 
Uie borJen, law rcigticJ •upremo in the interior of the county. 
Comoicree iioutnheai Uie lnwn« e<|U«lled or exeeerlca m »mlUl 
the most prasperoua of English borougii*. Ulic men o peon 
fenntal Uicir commune nt « rent of £>.000 which, even if peid m 
the light coinage of sH»“. '"Ser tlian the firm of I-<>mion. 

Even Caen, wliiih hail not Jet a .|uired a commune, contnbulcd 
mote hearily than Lonjon to the ransom of liiclintU L in 
llidiard'e later scan, it U tma that U.e defence of U.e duchy ncc^ 
litaUsi anUcination of Uic .S'oraian. and heavy drafts upon the 
EiiulUh, revenue, lint, it Uie frontier could he made imprognehlc, 
or if Philip should he succeeded hy an heir less able or less tenacioro 
than himself, .Normandy might once more become a seurce of proCt 

Portut'howeser was on the side of I-rnnee. Philip ““fla”' 

Henry 11. who wes the ahlcat, and llichanl who was the most war- 
like, of the Plantageiiels. At Uiclienl'e death “( 

Noraandy devolved upoa John Lacklend, m w oro sioi 
energy allcroatod with long interv.l. of sloth, sihme 1>'““ 

were usually stultified by Upses of folly and caprice. Six 
InTaNionj, alaims, and exceptional taxation a eavy s 

on Norman loyalty. Tl.ongh sUll pmud of their mdcpendcnro tte 
Norman, hegi to count the cost at .hid. « -■» ■“'"'“/"'t, 
town, weie ™re friendly than the feudal dasse. to the bnglnh 
dynasty. For the House of Cepet wes notoriously hostile to con 
eiuncs, except when founded on the Und, of U.e peat v-msals. 
wlietros the Plnntagenets, hoUi in Normandy and m Aqmtn.ne. 
had shown considerable readincm to wmclion commune, "f » ““er- 
ate type. Ilouen acquirod a commune undei Henry II, h™“ “ 
the period of Illcliard’s captivity; and John, from the first, sho 
a diI!^,ilion to ho more liberal of chaitem than his 
But iven the towns might weU begin to rok whether Ih. taste 
role of Philip would not bring with it lighter Uxat.on mid less 
troubled times. 

w. - . A nn.ax.ot- for the finiocial tesoluses 

> For the Exchequer lee Powicke, o/. «».i PP- 
of the Duchy, iSiit., pp. 
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john ini The death of Uichord raised a knotty point of feudal law. He 

Arihuf designated .lohn as his successor ; but it was an open question 

nhether the younger brother should succeed as against Arthur, 
the son of GeoSrey. On l»lh sides of the Channel there was a 
disposition to consider ^Irthur’s claim ; but more in Normandy than 
England, since feudal principles were more congenial to the Norman 
mind. The biographer of WilUam Manhal records a curious con* 
sersalion between bis hero and the Archbisliop of Rouen. A*he 
latter raised the point of taw and asked the opinion of the ^larsbak 
who argued strongly in John's favour. The Ardibisbop deferred 
to the superior knowledge of his friend, but with marked i^uctance. 
“ Marshal,” he said, “ it shall he as you wish : but nerer will you 
have cause to repent of anyihiog so much as of this choice.”^ A 
better known, but less trustworthy, story repr» tents Hubert Walter 
as moved by similar misglrings. The I’rimate, we are told, ad- 
dressed a solemn waning to the new King in the course of the 
coronatlau tcrrice, reminthug him that allegiance was conditioiial 
upon good gorernment.* I’robably the story «as suggested by the 
customary and fonnal admonitions embodied in the coronation 
service.* It comes from a writer who had seen the later years of 
John, and remembered the arguments which John’s opponents 
subsequently based upon the elective nature of the crown. In 
oflicisl documents of John’s tint years there is nothing to suggest 
acoUluess betwe-ea the King and ilubert Walter, 'the King ex* 
pressed in empivatic language his sat.sfaclion with the I’rimate,* and 
coiifciTcd upon him the Chancelionbip, an inferior olTicc to that of 
the Justkiar but the bigbest wbkb Hubert could accejit without 
. infringing the commands of Innocent lil. Uut there is oUicr evi- 
dence to show that John’s accession was coldly received in England. 

' A uumbu of the carts, cmboldmcd by the existence of a rival 

claimant, demanded Uieir “rights” m Uie price of their allegiance, 
and were with dlQIcuHy induced to accept a trm|x>rising answer.* 
anha tn sinking contrast to the paviive acquiaccnce of Normandy 

*’*'^'*’and England was the overt op|ioaitioD of Uritlany and ^Viijou, 
Twelve day-s aAer Kkhard’e death a Orcton annr, led by the 
Doihua Constance, altered Angers and proclaimed her son at Iba 

'C. U U., i>f3SS. *Msti. f*ma CSp«s. Uy, ii.. 4J3. 
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lord of ^\njou, Brittany, and Maine. Philip Augustus hastened to 
a\ow himself the supporter of a movement which, though in spirit 
equally hostile to himself and John, ofleied him an opportunity of 
a kind which none could turn to more account than be. After 
seizing ^vreux and harrying south-east Normandy be came to a 
conference with Arthur at Mans; the young Count did homage 
for Anjou and Mdne, and was sunendmed by his friends to be 
educated under Philip’s caie.* 

One of our b&>t authorities for the period asserts that Philip DwignsoJ 
subsequently invested Arthur with Aquitaine and Noimandy.’ 
rhis statement appears to be erroneous. ITie ambitions of the 
French King were expanding as new opportunities presented them- 
selves; and he doubtless intended to make his guaidianship of 
.i\rthur a pretext for the virtual annexation of Anjou and Maine. 

Hut he had not yet decided to annex Normandy or Aquitaine. 

He protested against John’s conduct in assuming tbe ducal sword 
of Normandy without the consent of bis suzerain ; but he offered 
to oveilook the offence if John would confirm the cession of the 
Norman Vexin, made by Hichard in 1196, and would recognise 
Arthur’s title to Anjou and Maine. So far as concerned Aquitaine 
he precluded himself from raising any claims by accepting the 
homage of the Queen-mother Eleanor. He might have protested 
against the arrangement by which Eleanor subsequently lesigned 
Aquitaine to her son, retaining only a usufruct for her life-time ; * 
but it does not appear that any such protest was mode. For the 
time being Philip contented himself with the indirect control over 
Anjou, JImne, and Brittany. He wos prepared to make peace if 
John would submit to the loss of these three provinces. 

John however saw no reason for a tame subniissioa The death 
of his brother had not dissolved the coalition of England, Flanders, 
and the Empire. The position of Otto had recently been strength- s'"! Pbil-p 
ened by an agreement with Innocent III. ; but the Emperor’s poverty 
served as a guarantee that he would not lightly desert the wealthiest 
of his allies. For greater security John delayed as long as possible 
the pa^ ment of the substantial legwy whkh llichard had bequeathed 
to Otto. The course of events soon justified the confidence with 
which Philip’s overtures had been rgected. Before the end of 
September, 1199, the supporters of Arthur began to doubt the 

I Rigord, p. 50. •Hoveden,iT.,9<. *Fctdira, i., 
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good faith of bis guardian. TOieir leaders, Willianr des Rochss 
and tbo Viscount of Thouai's, came to a secret understanding with 
John, in consequence of which the young Arthur fled from I’ari* 
and came to the court of bis uncle. 'ITieir reconciliation laaled 
only for a few v-eeks. Arthur left John as be had previously Iclt 
Philip, but the alliance of the Bretons with France was not renewed ; 
and early in 1200 Philip agreed to the Peace of Le Goulet, of whirh 
the ntoat important conditions were, that he admitted John’s right 
to Maine, ^Vnjou and the os-erlondship of Brittany, abandoned his 
own claims to the Norman Vesin in return for the cession of the 
fevreon, and in fact recognised John as the heir to Richard's Frerch 
Gefs with some trivial exceptions. For these concessions he recrived 
the sum of 20,000 maiks under the name of a relief. The treat/ 
was cemented by a marriage between LouLs the heir of France, 
and John’s niece the princess Blanche of Castile.* 

'Hianks to his alliances, and to the increasing diflicultlcs between 
Philip and Uie Papacy, John bad emerged victr^ously from the fint 
stage of his duel with the Frendi lung. The most skilful states* 
man could hardly have been more successful ; but the advantage 
which good fortune had ;^vcn was soon thrown away. A foolish 
marriage and on iII>considerrd crime now blew up into flame the 
latent sparks of icbcUioD ineveiypartof John’scontincntal heritage. 
joW* At the end of 1193 be divorced his wife. Isabella the 
M^Tuge, heiress of the Gloucester earldom, on the plea of consanguinity, 
luu 'llu-ir union hod lasted for ten years ; although Baldwin of Canter* 
bury had protested against the mamnge, a Papal legate hod de- 
cided Uwt there was no reason for treating it as void, unless an 
appeal should Ik successrully maintainnl at Rome ; and it i* 
probable Uiat I-abelUi’t cluldWcsnesa was ttw true motive for lief 
husband's tardy access of consdeoUous scruplca Not venturing to 
entrust bis case to the dM.isian of the l’o]>c, he persuaded a com* 
mission of Norman and Aquilaniaa bishops to pronounce the union 
null and void. 'Die wrongs of Isabelle excited ibe indignation of 
the English liaronage; tire Kin^s choice of a new wife set lialf 
Aquitaine against him. Ills original inUinliou Itad been to sue 
for the t.kn t of a Portuguesu princevs.* But after an einliassy had 

•Tans la Tsutrt. ^ rrfsor, L, p. 117. 
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actually been despatched to Portugal his eye was caught by another 
Isabelle, the daughter of the Count of Angouleme, a girl of twelve 
or thirteen years of age. She was already betrothed to Hugo of 
Lusignan, son and heir of her father’s neighbour, the Count of I-a 
Marche. But the precontract did not prevent the King from 
pressing his suit, or Isabelle’s father from accepting the offer of 
the highest bidder. The marriage took place in August, 1200, 
at Angouleme,* Some critics have detected a deep-lwd policy 
beneath the apparent caprice of the King’s fancy j and it ** 
that the House of Angouleme had long been a thorn in the side of 
the Plantagenets. But the policy, if policy it was, failed completely 
in its object. John secured one friend at the expense of making many 
enmities. The Lusignans were more inffuentia) than the Count of 
Angouleme. They invoked the aid of their friends to avenge the 
wrong, of Hugo ; .nd by tho .prtog of 1M>1 . g^t port of Po.tou 
wu eniuted on their side.’ John mrUdpateJ their declaration of 
war b; ordering his Senesoital to seire the Norman casUes of the 
Luiignansi but the fulfilment of the order was not easy. In 
Normandy also the Lusignans had won supporter,) a certain 
number of the Norman barons came slowly or would not rome at 
all, to assist in tho reduction of the castles.’ ^d now Philip in- 
terrened, ostensibly a, an impartid medUtor. but with tha secret 
intention of fostering the rebellion. He extorted from John . 
promise that no PoiUvin should be disseised without a lawful tnel 
in tho ducal court of Aquitaine) which meant that no rebel could 
be punished except by the xerdict of judges who were themsel.es 
open to nispicion. John attempted to meet aAlice with artrfira. 
He summoned the rebel, to the docal oiort. But he proposed to 
snbsUtute trial by battle for Jodgment of peers. He P>”du™ .* 
band of hired champion, who appealed the Lusjpan. and the.r 
friends of treason. But the defendants had no difficulty in proving 
that they were only bound to do balUeaganist knishts of their 
own rank.’ They carried their grie.miec. to the King of France 
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who in April, 1202, summoned John to appear at Paris, io hi* 
caparitj as Duke of Aquitaine, and answer the charges whirii hail 
pTcferred against him. 

Poaitioa of The toomcut was so farourable to Philip that he maj now hare 
*11^ formed the hope of expelling the Angerins 'root and branch. At 
the treaty of Le Goulet John had promised to break oS* his alii' 
■ wi^ Otto and with Flanders, so far as these had been directed 
against Franca It Is improbable that he meant to keep the promise 
when it ceased to suit his convenience. In spite of their disputes 
over Richard’s legacy be Itad maintained (nendly relations with 
Otto, and had bwt^ to his English subjects of the advantages 
to be expected from the Imperial conneclion.* Rut the Count of 
Flanders and the minor meinbera of the coalition, disgusted by bU 
want of faith, had turned thrir thoughts to another enterprise, the 
Fourth Crusade, and Otto was still troubled by the opposition of 
Philip of Suabla. John stood alone, while Plulip had recently 
extricated himself from his most serious embarrassment, a quarrel 
wiUi the Papacy arising out of his irregular divorce from Inge- 
borg of DvnuarL It is not surpiiaiog that the King of France 
showed an aggressive humour. When John denied his liability to 
personal suit and service at the court of France, Philip proceeded 
Th« War to asaert his rights by force of arms.* An English chronicler asserts 
or ises before doing m he obtairted from the French barons a formal 

verdict pronoundng John’s fieft forfeit for non-fulfilment of bis 
service, ilodcrn critic* have ioiproved upon the story by con* 
jeeturing that the Court of I’eciv was first summoacd on this 
occasion, in order tl>at the sentence might have a special saacUun.* 
liut, considering the feet that our French authorities omit any 
reference to a trial or sentence, it U mute probable that John's 
failure to apjicar was taken sw a sutfiueot ground for attacking 
him wiUiout further farmaliUes ; aod^ «e have no trustworthy 
eridcQo; as to the OomjiuuUoa of the court by wUlcb John would 
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lw»e l*cn bicd hnil he At Ihc end of April I’hifip 

Utrolhi-d hi* infant daughter to Artliur of Urittany. ShorUy 
afterward! he recericil once more the homage of ^ Count, and 
a Utaty wn* concludwi under which the whole of Uie 
dominion* except Nonnandy were rccogniacd aa Arthuri* right 
“Concerning NonnAndy," the treaty ran. “U»c case »hal. stand 
Uiu* that Uie King of F.inco shall keep for hu own use 
ha* already aaiuirwl and so niudi a* may please him of what 
shall allow him to aaiuirc he«Aflcf."* 11.® hu.incs* of con^ucMg 
Normandy liad already been Uken in ^^rthur was d»- 

IMtclicd to make head ngoimt Eleanor in Fmtou. 

■n,i.™t«n,ri».»ll.ebo/.™in. II. .U„k«d .he c»,Ue 
Mirelx™, in .Inch Ihe olj Queen h«a Jiut hcreelf to n.eil 
.«Uln.,cc fram Nor.n.nJj. lint, .!»« ll« <>“1“ .ork, «en 
nlreml, taken the aefenjer. of the keep »en, .n dopnir, John 
npi^Jea 0,»u U.e Hone <An«. 1. 

help h,nl taichea him .t !>. MmA •»! 1-J f«~'' ."“'f “ J ' JT 
cov!™l eishly mile, in forty-oighl houm. Son’'^. 
m.a iilhin Ih. ..H. of Ihc emUe, ArUm* (« '"r" 

no JtanmU.. hot lo .otrenaer. Ihe &o"t hmi -"U. h.yriy 
2S0 knighta, hot mnong them -ere .11 the nnglemiem of tte 
I’oltevin mbellion. One .tmke of fortnne hml Stven 
nppe, l,m,a io Agoitaine m.a tool aepmcJ Bnltm,y m.a Anjoo 
of their mler. Hot John JiJ not too. ho. to .oee^ He 
telcmea Hugh of Ln.ignm. -hom he droolJ h.'e JetameJ j .h.i. 
ArUmr .m kept in priwn, .llhoogh Kime of the kmghta .ho 
fooghl on the n.y.1 .iJe et .Miiehe.n heJ Jnn. so on the JoUnct 
conJiUon that the hoy shooU he relemica. Iho King » 

Jenf om- to eipo,lul«tions. in eoitcquenco he .m Oeserteo oy 
William Je. lioJ.m the lemler of Arthurt Anff,rm -op^r^ 
«ho in a fe. monUu .ent over lo the sije of I'ranm. Othm 
.ho felt a less pctsonal interest in Uie captive .ere a>»^>tea y 
the King's brutality. KnighU of good fmoily .ere lomled .ith 
fetteis, Ind huJdlcd “hk. ral.e.- into rough country emt. on 
.hlch they .em ™t to the ....romt to be .tapped to Engtah 
orimns. It .as believed that l.enty-l.o unfortunates^ .ho hml 
no friend, to pay their ransom, .et. nibsequently staned to death 

« RfAind Caltndar, 475. Coggtihaa. CuUUoe<“, No. 7»6. 

‘Hitloi'rt dtt duel d* Horaeamdu {ed. M*cb«I),rp. 94. 95. 
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at Corfe.* Facta and rumours of this kind bad something to do 
with the defections of Norman barons which began in the autumn 
of 1202, and suddenly turned what had been a victorious into a 
defeated cause. 

Nonnio But the Normans had ato their own grievances, both new and 

Gnev- With Richard’a death their hopes of victory over France 

halt disappeared. They felt no confidence in John, and wcie weary 
of contribuUng to wars from which they reaped neither honour 
nor security. The fate of Eu was a warning to the towns that 
the King could not protect them. The burgesses of Eu had taken 
the King’s part against the laisignan Ralph of Exoudun, their 
immediate lord, but Philip came to Ralph’s assistance and the 
loyal burgesses were expelled, and left to wander as homeless fugi- 
ti\es through Normandy. AU classes had been plundered by the 
mercenaries who, in answer to the King’s iositatioii, were stream- 
ing into Normandy to serve under bis banner; and John either 
would not or dared not make examples of the worst oflendeis. It 
U little wonder that he was deserted even by those to whom he 
bad gisen his full confidence. Guerin de Clapion, recently the 
seiiSKhal of Normandy, was one of the first to join Flulip. The 
Count of <\]en^n, after receiving John at Alen^on with profuse 
assurances of his good faith, rode off the next day to the King of 
France.* blatters had come to such a pass that John trusted no 
one and travelled along byeways at unexpected bouts for fear of 
treachery and atnbusb. 

Uofdet o( 'Fhe muider of .<\rthur of Brittany completed the ruin of his 
cause. The date, the place, and the circumstances of the crime 
are alike uncertain. As late as October, 1203, Philip Augustus 
remt'med doubtful whether ^Vrthur was alive or dead.* The story 
which the English court disseminated was that the youth had 
fallen from a tower in attempting to esenjw; but the long con- 
cealment of bis deatb is all but conclusive against the theory of an 
accident. We are told by a carvful conU-mporary wriUu' that 
John hod given orders to blind the boy soon after his caiitnre* 


■O. U U., lajso II. II»«« 4 «n.tv_ iCf. ef u»rritm, t. 

lb* atict cnreoist llsxoU Unwls Ktt. 17, 

• a.{«ir..t>ciiQa.* 

*Tb* lluUtrs dtl Sxf. piSS.ap<B*ct no opinion u to 
ivslh t **U na« Jchins,qBsst ufavtitusa Ruem. U mlM Aita ion nevra en p>Mn 
•a U loor, a U sera”. S«« IStWa, CaUleft, No. ySy 1 ‘icL IVaicSe, t«u '/ 
pp. 4(1 ,1 Mff., bcLcvtS Ibst lb« UiK UOrT fs Uut p%ta la U.€ itaaoTi 
ef Uvf»m, wlMb w« <(p<cUac« abovw. 
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Uuit the v&olcr Hubert dc Uurj;h hfcd been ino*cd to (Jiwbey the 
oriicr jiirtly by the remonstrance* of liU Icnight*, partly by a tear 
that tljc Kin;; would rcjiait and di»owB resjwndbilily; Uiat wme 
time later the dcail body of Die captite wa* found in the Seine by 
a fUherman and buried »ccretiy at Houen. Tlie current story said 
that John committed the muriJcr wiUi bi* own hand. It drove 
the lirctons ami An.'cvins into Utc arm* of the French Kin;; and 
supplicil cTcrv varilUtiii;; traitor with a new motive or cicu'C. 

Xlcanwliilc Fhilip pres-xd the attack at every vulnerable 
of hit enemy’s long fronlie. but mo»t of ail on U»o Norman Ijordcr. 

Tire itniy Uiat his Court condemnol John for the murder of Arthurmw*tr. 
U now generally rejected os a fable subse-quentiy invented to justify 
the invasion of England.' But lii* suspicions against John v»cre 
tumid to good aoenunt By the end of I20J lloucn and tlie 
surrounding country, Mortain, and the Cotentin, were the only 
part# of Normandy on wbicli John could count for revenue or 
military nssUUnce. IW of Uio EnglUli baron* whom he had 
I«t»uadcd to aoss the Channel and take part m U»e war now 
threw up his cause os lost, and demanded |>crmi&sion to go bo^. 
Innocent III, who, if Wendover may be believed, afterwards avert^ 

Uiat the murder of ,Vrlhur was a lawful execution, cmlcavourwi to 
mediate and UireatcncJ I’lulip »»«* ecclcsia-vtica) censi^. Uut 
the great vassals of Fnince took the side of their susmlo against 
the Pope, and I’liilip turned a deaf ear to the Fope’. exi^tulat.ona 
After one cflbrt to rvlieve the garrison of Qialcau Gaillard 
1203) John ccascil to olllr any resistance. He remained m though 
paralysed by bis misfortune* in U.e neighbourh^ of Itouen. 

“ Let be, let be," he U reported to have said. “ One day I sh^ll 
win it all again." But bis artion. helicti the confidence of his 
wonla Early in November he left Uouen, never to return, imd 
travelled to the sca-coost with the secrecy of a cnminal e^ping 
from justice.* On December 6th he landed in Erigland leaving hi* 
Norman supporters to make what term* they cou . • 

The F«ncl. conquest was completed in 1204. Chateau Ga.lla.d 

ence in Uvour of the trsd.uon is lined by ««»*«•,■ i 

« yastaux (Puis. J90O. Pow.cke, PP* 
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Fiotl Ke* fell oaJIarch 6tiL Falaise, on which John had conferred a commune 

doction ofjn ijje preceding year,* surrendered aflcr a siege of seven da)"* 
although reputed impregnable ; Caen and Riyeux followed the 
example. Philip announced that, by the flight of John, Normandy 
had evVientM to the Crown of France ; whoever resisted further 
would be treated as a traitor. The defenders of every town and 
castle were intimidated by this threat ; they signed truces for a year, 
promidng submission if not relieved by John within that time. 
Thecammandant of Rouen sent word to England that, if Rouen fell, 
there was no hope that any of the Normans would remain faithful. Ry 
the flr^t of June Rouen, hitherto loyal, was in despair, and obtained a 
truce of thirty dap. A lost appeal to John pr^uced a reply that 
the citizena must look to Ihcm^ves for the I^g of England could 
not help them further. They accordingly capitulated on June SRh.* 
ptXp'i It remained to be seen whether Aquitaine would go the way of 
Normandy. Much of futurs history depended on the choice of 
masters which the InhalntAnU of the southern dochy had now to 
make. If the PlanUgeneU had lost, at this stage, every foothoU 
on the western coast of Prance, England might have t>M spared 
the wars which were waged for the next three centuries with the 
object of rcoovexing Normandy; at the least these wars would 
have been ii.uch curtailed; for no English general, before the reign 
of Henry V., was able to dispense for any length of time with an 
Aquitanian base of 0 |ieraUons. It seemed at flist that all the 
oounlty south of Uic l^tre would fall an easy prey to Philip. In 
/Vnjou, Maine, and Tourainc few English families had taken root 
and the English suprema^ had no important champions.* In 
Poitou the gallant resistance offered by John’s seneschal Robert de 
Tumcham and by Savaric of Mauleon produced insiguiflcant 
mulU; and the death of Queen Eleanor (April, 1^01) deprived 
John of his last claim to Poitevin support. Exeept La Rodiellc, 
Tbousts, Niort, Chinon, and Luchca, the whole country submitted 
to Philip in 120k ; Chinon and Loches wen reduced by the French 
In the next )ear.* Dut is Gascony the peat communes of Rordcaux 


cCfCd. Il esKwd lobSity is nUusiy senrtee {Blailuuwirnti, p. ^ej. 

STrn&i of Ux espitulsUea ia lU^eid, Qoa^uci. X/n/it, xni.. 57. 

'WtlUaa des Roibn wu sttB tcncichil ei An;oo; b« to lems wuk 
nulls is Accuse. I Ms {DelisSc. CsX. Ko. S4SI. 
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U)il ibjom^c ticlJ 1)/ IwUi lur Utc mlLc of tliclr wine* 

tnuIcAikl l«cAu»: the At)j;cviiu loJ «l«»p bccu more indul^^ot 
Ui4n Um Kiiijj of Fruicv •»* likcl/ to prove, nuir loyalty and 
that of Uie FoiUrTin town* rvceivrd alMiiidant incouragcincDt in 
the tliajie of Uading privilv^ ai>d fn-wloin from roj al tolli ; aJul 
Jolin, Uotaithttanding the cxiiauktion of bu iiratury, contrived to 
tnpplj Ilia TTpmentative Ilia Arohbidiop of lionii-aux willi an 
cnonnout aulahljr,* In connvjocnco tlie ahole of Oavcony waa 
aavctl, and enough of I'oitou to make ttt« recovery of Uiat province 
apiora {ouibitily, 

'llie |x>hlical elTccU of llie jpeateat rewive which the Mnglinh 
Crown Ixad aulfircd ainco lOfXI are written large U|>o» the hUtoiy 


of Ute next fifty }far*,arul Uicir iai|iortAntif can hantly beover- 
tateJ. On bjigiUh aocial life the low of Nonuandy liad lea 
biilucnco Uiaii wo might cx|w.<t Until Uic aewaion of the 
Angevina the tide of Inunigration l>aJ lloaed from hiance to 
i:ngland, and Uie tpvat liaroniaJ booica bad pa-xjvcJ a keen 
InUmt in Ui« |ioIiUa of I ranca. No* immigration liad ceased— 
eicqit for Uie oecaaional intiui of coufl faiourilca and ron- 
dotticri from Anuilaine or the I/>* Coontrica Henry 1. had 
hegun to K-paiat« Norman from Engliah estalia by Ih*- divinon of 
Inlwrilanixa Utwren broUien; aiocc bU Ume Uic piocesa had been 
voluntarily carried on by mcana of family acttlcincnta It la troe 
that Jolm'i defeat enlaik-d for aouie Normana Uic lo^ of ^gliabj 
and fur Miue Digiiabmai the Io>a of Noniian, fiefa’ lint m England 
the lo» fell chiclly on Uio Crown; ainre Uio»e of Uie harona who 
were moat alTKleJ obtained coin|>cn»atioa in grants of ro>^ 
demonca Trade auffered litUc ; for Gaacony remained m English 
hands, and the aubjccta of France were allowed to enter England 
with Uieir wares, eren during the conUnuance of hostibUi^ upon 
paying a duty of a tenth on Ihrir gooda. a pcrruiswon of which we 
know Uicy availed thcniMhea cxUnaivcIy.* The conncetion of 
EnglWi with French religious order* remained unallercd : and, if 
Uie Univenity of Paris atUacted fewer Englishmen than formerly, 
Um H in part explained by the growing eflidcncy of Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is remarkable that French remained Uio langua^ 
of the law^ourt* and of imlite society. ITie bcginnmgs, but only 


Riven in rowicle, n*. (it„ p. a8«. w 
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the beginnings, of a veiTacular literature can be traced in England 
in the thirteenth century. So far there was little to stamp the 
English as insular, except the fiuntness of their interest in con* 
tinental politics and the originality of their political ideas. And 
this originality may eerily be os'errated. ihe most audarious 
innovator in English politics of the thirteenth century was Simon 
de Montfort a Frenchman by Idrth and education. 
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CHAITliH XIV 

Till iniLOfJu vrmi Til* rATAcr-EoiftiMCJ 

W HILE John **i cn-4s«'l »" po»c«ion of 

Noniun.1/ liiijjUiiJ cajo>cd « »ouon ofcomjwimtite tiwi- 
ijuillily,' ITio D)u«t Kfiou* »Uj);:rf »hich luJ confronted Jolin at 
hi« acrcMion «m that of aar with SeoUaiuJ. \Siliiam the Lion, 
hko Ihe i:ngU*I» carls ha<l ju.Igitl the moment a farourable one 
for renrln;; old nttUmions Ha demanded that the nc* King 
diould fglfil iho promi**!, «hifl» Henry 11. M ma*Ic to Dand, of 
wrrendcring NorthumU-rUml and Cumla eland with their appurtcO' 
«i«*. Hut the »cn«o of ailtaneing yean and U»e lack of allicf 
h**! »oon in.lucr.1 the King ofScoU to leave hie claim m 
«id to do Iwmage for hU EngliJi nUtn (.N’ov. li.00). It 

doca not appear that l.c concluded any league with 1 »lip or 
*tUmpt«I to pmfit by tlto continental war. In England pub ic 
order waa mainlaiiiwl by Uie Ju»liciar Gtolfn-y I ml etcr «ul by 
Uie I-rimatc. who had cheerfully accc|.Ud the infi-nor ofliw of 
Chanccllwr, and now worked haniwnioudy with hii wmctinie 
•ubordinatc. 'llie King left Hicm a free Iwml, only interlining 
now Mid then to Ix^low a dicriirdon* or a grant of Iftn.l8 upon a 
foreign fivouritc. Hu ixrvofml coiifidanU. the I'uiter.n I cter (Jet 
Hochca, the brutlKn John and WalUr de Gray, le » 

Gerald d'AlluVj and Ijigclaix! de CicogW?, had not jet reaped 
the high position! In whiih Uicy aAcrwaxil! bcounc notonoua. 
The Justidar, though a man of harsh temper and »ym 

I^thifs enjoyed the rcsjicct of the Uranage. 'llic Eari.l^oin of 
1^1, which he had ra-ceived In the right of hia wife, put ^ on 
* footing of eiiuality with the greatat houses r his connections 
were numerous and influential. He “nswer, therefore, lor 
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the loyalty of the feudal classes as Hubert Walter answered for 
that of the Church. 

PUcal impu:>^ble to ignore the fact that the government 

Griev- iras for many reasons unpopolor. The legal and administrative 
changes of Henry 11. and of Hubert Walter left many loopholes 
for the abuse of authority by loya] officials. No checks upon the 
shcriiT could prevent extortion while he continued to farm a sub- 
stantial portion of the royal revenue ; and the Crown instead of 
checking malpractices, encouraged them 1^ raising the amount 
of the firm demanded from the sheriC The Crown moreover 
claimed eumptlon Cram the restraints which it imposed upon 
inferior landlords. In the last resort the tallages of the towns and 
of the royal demesnes were settled by a fiat of the Exclier^uer. 
Qiarters of privilege were liable to be revoked or over-ridden on 
the slightest pretext. Ihe royal rights of wardship and mar- 
riage were shamelessly abused ; while the rate of the relief which 
A mesne lord might demand from bis military tenants was settled 
at 100s. on the knight’s fee, the hrir of an ear) or baron was com- 
{teUed to pay whate>er t^ Exchequer chose to demand, 'rhe 
Church, finally, complained tliat the right of free and canonical 
election, which Henry It. had guaranteed, was proitically withdrawn; 
and that the property of the clergy, both in land and in movables 
was now taxed without regard to custom or the principles of tire 
canon law. 

Medtstine Confrontal with such a state of feeling the Justiciar jiursucd 
policy of rouocssionsandcondliatioD. llie King's need of money, 
rather than any deeper motives, may account for the readiness 
with which iinmuoitics and rights of juriMliction wen* granted or 
confirmed to the great (andowners. But it was with a {roliticat 
object that steps were taken to relieve the leading barons from 
some grievances of which th<*y could legitimately complain. A 
number of the carls had never yet received the ofTidal insignia of 
Uieir dignity or Urn pririiegea such as the third penny of judicial 
profits, whi^ were usually atlaclicd to it. Five of them received, 
wilhia a short tune of the Kings coronatioo, the whole or a part 
of what they claimed. To soothe tl>e clergy the government 
abandoned an important source of revenue. When a carucage wav 
levied, in tlic year 1200, at the rate of 3a on the ploughland, the 
Csteroaiu cfainicd exemption; through the mcdiaUou uf Hubert 
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Walter they obtained the confirmation of a privilege which was 
warranted indeed by precedent bat indefensible on grounds of 
equity. The other orders were less fortunate; and, when the 
King’s half-brother Geo/Frey of York forbade the payment of the 
carucage due from the monasticlandsof his diocese, he was punished 
with the sequestration of bla own estates. But the quarrel was 
not pushed to extremities; in the following year Geoffrey was 
allowed to make his peace on favourable terms. 

Even more striking is the friendly attitude of the Justiciar Fiu^tw 
towards the towns and the merchant-class. Encouraged by the^^i^* 
example which Hubert Walter bad set in the last reign, he showed 
the utmost readiness to confer rights of seif-go vemmeut upon the 
rising commercial communities of the south and midlands. Lincoln, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Northampton, Shrewsbury, Ipswich, Glou- 
cester, Derby, all received, in the first five years of the reign, charters 
of which the essential feature was a permission to elect their own 
chief magistrates. We may attribute to the conservatbm of the 
Justiciar the provisoes, to be found in several of these giants, by 
which the Crown is given a certain control over the election, the 
sheriff or the Chief Justiciar being sometimes empowered to choose 
between two candidates presented by the town, and sometimes to 
order a second election if the resnlt of the first appeared unsatu* 
factory, Geoffrey FitzPeter was not inclined to advance as far as 
his predecessor in the path of decentralisation. But, save for this 
restraint, the town-moot is usually left to determine the constitution 
of the town ; where the government iolerrenes to create any office 
other than that of the chief magistrate the alleged object is to secure 
the citizen-body against oppression by their own representatives. 

It Is on this ground that in 1200 Northampton is ordered to elect 
four coroners, and London in 1206 to elect a council of Twenty- 
four wise and legal men.* 

The importance of these towns depended largely upon thmrFc^g" 
foreign trade. Ibe demand of the Flemish communes for English 
wool was steadily increasing; although the greater part of the 
supply was still furnished by the Cistercian, Gilbertine, and 
Fremonstratensian houses, and by the descendants of the 1-lemings 
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whom Henry !• had estahltshcd in South Wales, sheep-breeding 
promised to become a national indostiy. It benefited the towns 
not only by increasing the importance of their fairs and markets, 
but Him by enabling the landowner to spend more freely on those 
manufactures of which the town-gilds, in virtue of their charters, 
enjoyed a local monojioly. The wine-trade with Aquitaine and 
the Ilhincland was even more directly advantageous, since the 
foreign vintners usually took their payment in the form of manu> 
foctured goods. Under the Angevins wine, which had formerly 
been accounted a luxury, came to be regarded u a necessity of 
life ; the royal accounts of the period bear witness to an enormous 
consumption of the better vintages. Every year a wine fleet of 
thirty or forty vessels sailed to England from Foitou ; the Cologne 
trade was so important that the merchants of Cologne could 
n^otiate for special privileges (1204). To advances of this kind 
the government responded In a friendly spirit ; even where there 
was no money to be made by a special bsrgaia the Justidar was 
careful to guarantee that Uie merelraot who came m time of peace 
with due credentials should have the royal protection both by sea 
and laud, llettrictions of an unnecessary kind still remain^ to 
hamper foreign trade. A merchant whose city or country had no 
general sofe^conduct from the King of England could not with safety 
enter an English port until be hod procu^ a special licence ; those 
who were most thoroughly protect^ by such documents might at 
any moment sec their wares impounded, under the law of reprisals, 
because their fellow-countrymen had misused an English merchant, 
'llic Crown exercised the right of regulatiog prices by ordinance, and 
of probibiilog the exportation of food-stufli when scarcity was appre* 
bendciL Uut in general the Justidar recognised that the ioicresU 
of the Crown and the merchant were identical ; he fostered the 
prosperity of the chief comuereial centres as the surest means of 
increasing therevenueand rcrondling the nation to thegoveremenL 
It U a remarkable proof of his sa^dty that he allow^ the trade* 
relations of England and France to continue without interruption 
cvui after Uio English had been cx{>ellcd from Normandy ; the tax of 
2s. in tlie £ which be imposed uiton French merchants was no higher 
than that paid by Uie men of Cologne for their special privileges.' 

STbc Co-vene licence W t/vde. SaLFui^ L, p. 40, Tbeif p!Ah,!l ie L t w d o ^ 
£e<. Ciera. ifti- Licence io Froteb inctthsnf. KH. L, 4a 
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A {wHcv Ml rarounUlc to cuiutocnM cxpUiiu tiic fact Uiat ASipMOt 
lopg time riajnni before Uie towiu Joined in Active opjwviUon 
Uio Crown. Hut ouljr a ijmk «a« nccdol to kindle the lon^ 
ciirridird resentment of Uie fruiUI cb-Mnev 'lliou^li the Kin^a 
fmt (ItmAiiti for a *cuU^, At ttic un|>i«Tt-t(cntni rnte of two marks 
on the knight's fee, was submiMiseljr j^antcsl in lltiU, a cwJl for 
roilitAT^ sersico in K'Ol let] to a fonnidalde protest. '11>e (ArU, 
having dciMtcsI together, Ktit a unaiiiiiuiu* ines^iti^v to John that 
thejr would not follow him to Franev unlr«« he allowni them **Ui« 
rights'* whicli. A* we lure Ihejr Itad laxa pro(niM.i) on an earlier 
ocrauon; ihcbnn apiiamitiy denotea the thini jH-iiny and other 
ctntoniAjjprcnigativnof their dignity ; and we must iup])OM.' eitlicr 
that the concruiuris which Ium! Iwen alrrntlv made to individual 
memlicrs of the order were dvcmol insulTicicnt, or tliAt those who 
bod won Uicir privilrgv't stood out fortltelK-iuftt of olhm who Itod 
not yet been grAtilled. A threat to seise their oislhw hail the ciTect 
of r^uring the larU to a more <oinpiiant spirit; they eicntually 
cuR)|wuudi^ for their own eemcc and tiuit of their LnighU by the 
{layment of fines and of a scutage at the inen-Avd rate. Hut Uiey 
took their revenge in the two following ycAra An comcsl Api>caJ 
fur hel|i, which Joliii addressed to bis English subjects in ^tay, islOtk 
pruduceii very little result '1 he few iMiront who answered it seized 
an early opjiortunity of retiring from a campaign which they re> 
ganlvd as ho{>cIc!«a, and in which their own interests were slightly, 
if at all, invoUeiL 'Hie defaulters ailmitted tJicinscIves to have licen 
in llie wrong] they (muI in silence a line of oncHW-venUt of Uicir 
movables, which the King imposed u{ion them in December, 1203, 
after he had definitely retired from Normandy: and the Great 
Coundl, early in the next year, made tardyamenJs by voting a 
scutiigc.* Hut no visible result was {irodueed by these contribu* 

Uoiis, which vvere proliably exhausted in the defence of Poitou and 
Gascony. A general imjirciision arose Uiat the King was a coward 
who would never fight, and that his wart were simply pretexts for 
extortion. Mistrust increased when John, in 1S05, raised a falsa 
alarm of invasion, issued orders for the leorgonisation of Uic fyrd, 
and called upon bis tenants to render aid at the rate of one man 

* Wendovef, lit., £73'5. Accoiding to Swerebtd (his Kutace was st the rale of 
two naike (Norgate, yeA* iMkloitd, p. laj). BiK Wendovee gives Uie lais ae two 

aivt a half marl. a- 
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st arms from every ten knight^ fees.' The barons, deluded for 
the moment by the kiti^s assertion that this force was required for 
the defence of the realm, acquiesced in the new burden. But on 
discovering the truth, that their quotas were to be used for a 
descent on France, they protested by the mouths of the Primate 
and the veteran Ear! ilarshal. The expedition, they said, was 
hopeless and they would not contribute to IL The Xing shed 
tears of rage and shame; he even made a feint of sailing witiiout 
tlie barons; but on disco'ering, after a three days’ cruise along Uic 
Channel, that no one followed him, he returned with ignominy. 
Public sympathy was on his side. The sailors of the dcct cursed 
the faint-heartedness and disloyalty of the barons. It miglit indeed 
be argued that the opposiUou had condemned the King Upon slight 
evidence. Not content with abandoning the continental policy as 
inespedient, tiiuy had blamed John for misfortunes which neither 
his father nor his brother could have well avoided. Misrule in 
Nurmandy, the feud with the Lusignans, and the murder of Arthur, 
bad merely prccipitatc«i a struggle in whiclt all the advantages ol 
numbers, resources, and poMtioo were on the side of Philip Augustua 
Bui at this juncture, when it was still possible to retrieve hU 
character fur ability, the King threw away whatever popularity he 
sUll retained by embarking on a conflict with the strongest Pope 
who had sat in Peter's chair since the death of Gregory VII. 

Csm^aipi Hubert Walter died a few weeks after he liaJ hdp^ to thwart 
Uic French expedition (July 13, 1205). The most popular and in 
some n3|)ccts the greatest of the medieval statesmen who were re- 
wanlcd with the Primacy, he luvd beento John, bs Lanfmnc to Rufus 
a moderating and lustnuning influence, respected though disliked ; 
and he had maintained intact the alliance witli Uie Church which 
was the vomer sloue of ^Vngevin power. On hearing of his death 
the King exclaimexl, •‘Now for the fint time I am Ktng in England " 
Tlie first use which John mnjeof hisucw liberty was to undertake a 
campaign in Poitou (120C), for which, by means of threats and pro- 
mises, he brought logcUicr a coodderabte feudal force. He came too 
late to save Chinon and Loches; and the hope of winning a great 
victory was dashed to the ground by the foilli of bU Poilevin 
allies, who followed him ob^iendy enough in a northward raid as 
far as .Vngtrs, but refused to fight whin PhlL'p brought IJjc aniiy 

k,9*. 7^ Mduuocatcaiwciing lb* la Oerruc, IL, p. 97 . 
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of Fruin to Uie burdi.-r> of I'uitou.* 'iltc caui|>ai;;u cnJui tAinclj 
with A truce to IahI for two jntn on Uw Imii of the italua qiio. 

Yet the multi were mure conudcnble Uuui wc khouM (;uthcr from 
the chroniden. French influence in Foilou luu! nvcireil ■ blow 
from whidi it iliJ nut recover in John'* lifetime or fur ftume }i-an 
After. The nujoritjr of the Foitevin baroni, and all the important 
towni, except Foilicrt, ilccl&ml for Uio Knglidi dynast}'. Ilut bjr 
the time thii mull hail U«n ochievci! Uie divtractiiig <]iutrel with 
liinocmt IILliod begun ; the ho|>eofrTCt>Tcnng Nonii&ndy, llrittaii^ 
and iVliJou woi dnlro^cd a« loon as it took shape. 

It was John’s intention to confer the Frimucj upon the UUhop The Ci.*> 
of Norwich, John de Gray, whose lock of other qitaliflcations 
outweighud in the King's Judgment by the tupre-me virtue of com* iau6-7 
ploisanre. Ihe bi'hofif were willing enouj(,)i^ if the election hoJ 
loin with Uicm, to aavpt the royal candidate. liut by Ute canon 
law this right belonged to the dtapter of the Frimalc’i cathedral, 
to the monks Uiat U, of ClirUtdiurckCanteibury. Foracentury 
they hod strenuously resisted the claim to oaviit in thc»c elections 
which the cp!sco]iatc of the province, supjwrtcd by the Crown hod 
not unreasonably put forwaid; and they lud obtained from the 
Fapacy a recognition of Uieir own exclusive right On U>c present 
occasion Uie majority were willing to allow the attcndAnco and co> 
O}>cratioa of the buhofia Uut soine of the younger and more 
hot-headed monks resolved for once to make a free elccUoa They 
met by night, elected licgioold Ute sub-prior of the Convent, and 
dc«|>atebed him to seek confirmaUoo from the Fo{>c, giving him 
strict injunctions to say nothing of bis elevation until he arrived at 
Home. The sub-prior however could not deny himself the luxury 
of adverti'ing his new dignity os lie pa»ed through Flanders and 
hit tale soon reached the cars of John. Knowing the King with 
whom they hod to deal, the mocks at once mode hute to cover 
their disobedience by submission, ood rejHjdiatrd Iteginald. They 
Joined with the bishops in electing John <lc Gray (Deev 11. 1205) s* 
and sent contmUsioners to Horae with a request that he should be 
confirmed. The line which the King took and compelled them to 

I Hill. Ji$ duti, p, log, Peiit.DoUiliis Ltwit Vlll., p. 27. 

'The Csntubury Chionide (Gervusi^-, I**-) uwrts inal Rej^inild was elected 
by tbs whole body of the monlt and Ofay a neie leciion. Ilut thia authority 
nuit be fegarded with tuapiaon on such a qaatioii. A abort and unaatiiractory 
account of tbeae proceedin^a bom the CantcclMiryp^nl of dew In Cervaasii.i P‘ 9^ 
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follow was that of reganiing Reginald's election as a tumultuair 
act of no >aliditj. 

Thesitt- It was a natural xnew if Reynold was really elected in the 

lonMcnt “’“ner described by our prindp^ authority.* To Innocent how* 

111. ever, who only knew that one ^Vichbishop-clcct bad arrived with 
due credentials and had been followed by another claimant similarh 
e<]uip]>cd, the Kin^s behaviour appeared irregular in the hut degree. 
FurUicr enquiries, while showing the weakness of the sub-prior’s 
title, also inspired Innocent with a well-founded reluctance to accept 
De Gray, a political bUbop of whom even John could only say 
that he deserved promotion because he knew the royal secrets. 
Tlie Pu])C took the course which he considered would best protect 
the interests oi the English Church. Concealing his intentioss be 
induced the IGng to send him plenipotentiaries; a deputation of 
the Conterbury monks with power to make a new election in the 
presence of Uie Curia ; representatives of the bishops and the Crown 
with power to conUrm the election when made. John, who hod 
spared no psins to brilio the Qudinols, thought that he could safely 
allow the new election. He expected that Ucginald would be set 
aside and De Grey rc-ctecied in due form. He gave strict injune* 
tiona to the monks Uiat they should elect no one save De Gray ; * 
and they are aiid to have mode a promise in this sense. Cat 
Innocent refused to accept Dc Gray, and advi^d the monks to 
elect Sliphcn Langlon, a dbUnguished Cardinal of English birth. 
At the I’ope's persuavion they ignored Uieir secret pnimbe to the 
King, and orcqited Langton; who, notwithstanding a protest from 
John’s ivprescnlathcs, was at once invested with the p>dl»im. 

EiccOonol Innocent, no ]is« than John, had done violence to Uie canonical 

^^^J^principlc of free blcciioii. But the King, when he allowed tlie new 
election to take place at Home; had committed an irrcjuirnble 
mutakc. I/e had pitted hb d'plamacy ogaimt that of a {uut 
master in the art; he had bein fairly (lefcatitl and would ^ve 
done well to acetpt defeat with a go^ grace. A|>art from the 
manner of his ehclion, Stephen l^anglon was an miexnptiunable 


I TK« msla satbof iif f«r vbis sad iXs psrterssbs U 

Ch>en>cl« (primed by Sicbb* la Ocrrsie. lu, ><*. &.) whUb embodies s 
Irttna cnnucsed <riib tbi qaiirsL 

•fi.fis. i.4. ISII. UstC Psra. Cirra. U.. ji*. 

■Bcnuons BO «u<b Noiaua loha ocads Icvuii ol ctdil kx Urn saa 

(Xsl. Psi, U tj. 6i). • 
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choice. Tliough he luul »[>cnt Ute best yenn of hit life abroad be 
Hos a lubjcct of the English Crown, and hod olHays cherished an 
airecUoi) for his native cuunlry.' He owed bis cordiiiaiate to the 
distinction wlddi he had canted as a theologian in the schools of 
Paris; and on the occasion of his promotion he hod been coiupU* 
iDcnted by John os an honour to Uie English name. Innocent iiad 
chosen him os a man who would be personally accqtUbIc to the 
King,* John however cliose to resist, and weakened a bad case 
by weak arguments. He charged the monks with perjury, thus 
confessing hU underhand attempt to tamper with the freedom of 
election. Of I^angtoii, he allinncd with gross t-fliontety, he knew 
uoUiing except that the Caniinal had liveil for a long time in the 
realm of Pliilip, tlic worst enemy of England.* Let tiie Po])e 
reflect, wrote Jolm, how great were the revenues which Rome 
derived from England ; for if tliU election were not cancelled Uie 
golden stream would bo div-cried cUewhm. The English bishops, 
he added, were <|uito competent to settle all the litigation of the 
English Church in Uicir own courts; Uiere was no nason why 
they sliould buy Justice from a foreign power. 'Ihu letter and the 
further bribes which accompanied it foiled coinplctcly in their pur- 
|)Ose. Innocent denied the necessity of the ro)aI assent for an 
election made at Itomc, and cihortr^ John to ac(}uicsce in “ Our 
good pleasure 

John's answer was to quarter mercenaries upon the Canterbury John isku 
monks and to sequestrate their rich estates — measures which 
the cfluct of driving the majority into a self-inflicted cxila* The 
threat of an interdict was the natural consequence, but to John it 
(ame os an unexpected shock. He hesitated nnd, like ikeket in a 
diifcicnt cose, otlcred submission upon terms, “saving to ourselves 
and our heirs our rights and dignity and liberties.” To thu 
transparent subterfuge the Pope replied, by the mouth of Simon 

> See Langion't own teeter in Oervase, H., IkjdL : ** Ab annit enim tenerU tam 
tenere tegnum nottrumamoiedilexiinufiuturdi. quod per cotnpauioncRi potUvimuS 
caaua regni proiperot et advccaoa 

tWendovet.iii., ai3. Innocent. <>.. eod- Pauli, i., 485. 

*Sce Innocent, £//., a,, 119. Wendover. iu.aat& 

‘See Innocent'a letter In Gervue, it, tnu.: “Itu lecundum jui noatro atudeas 
bonori deierce, ut gratiam Divinam et ooetram meiearia ”. 

•The Canterbury Chtonicle (Gervaae, U., Ixui) itatea that the expatiiation 
of the monka waa volunury, and that the older oiembera remained behind. But 

Gervaae, ii., too, layi that they were expelled; but that a few "caeci et claudi” to< 

mained who aJao were expelled when the iate^cl began. 
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Laiigton, the Archbishop’s brother, that only an unconditional sub- 
mission could be entert^ccL* Drisen to the vail John defied the 
I’ope to do bis worst He issued a proclamation announcing that 
the lands of any ecclesiastic who obeyed the impending interdict 
would be confiscated. Wendover asserts that the King descended 
to yet more violent menaces, pledging himself to exile all the cleigy 
without distinction, to confiscate their lands, and to cut oS* the ears 
and noses of any Roman clerks whom he found in his dominions. 
None the leas the interdict was imposed on March SSrd, 1208. 

The sentence was one whi<h had already been used with good 
efiect to break the pride of Philip Augustus, It afiectol every 
class; it threw a gloom os’^ the most solemn and important oc- 
casions of soaal life. It did not Indeed deprive the dying of the 
lost spiritual consolations, nor the living of the means of grace. 
Dul while an intcnllct was in force Die dead were bterred in un- 
consecrated ground and without the offices of the priest; the moiis 
could only be celebrated in the churchyards and on Sunday morn- 
ing; weddiflgi took place at the chunb-ponh; baptisms in the 
churches, but wiUi closed doors in the presence of the sponsors 
only.* Under ordinary drcumstaocca the monastic and military 
onicn enjoyed a partial exemption from these rotrictions on the 
use of their churches. In the present case, however, the Pope de- 
creed that it should be Inviolably observed without regard toanv 
privilege; only a year later did be allow a partial relaxation in 
favour of conventual churches.* The interdict was as severe as it 
could be niada On hU side the King acted with equal vigour. 
He shrunk indeed from fulfilling the threat to exile all the clergy ; 
an ordinance wbicli be issued for that purpose was withdrawn in 
three or four daya Hut the sberifis receiv^ orders to seqmsttate 
Uie lands both of the religious and of the secular clergy, leaving to 
the victims a boro allowance for Ihcir daily food.* Ibe sentence 
fell imiiarUally cm high and low, even on the bishops and on the 
great order of the Templars to whom Uie King was under many 
fi nanci al obligationa It was cxccutwl wiUi superfiuous zeal by the 


t/feCPsi., e.7S. e. loa. 

•Fo* tbs tutus of this taicidicf s«« laneccal's Ittier i 
s sivo th« specimen (ana ct umci4m« i» Bouquet, Ktntil, s> 
*'n>* En(lisb Cotcf cunt ass uXen tolssb lot nesIccUne i 
.. sevb Ses lbs letier of Innocsal (asUdJmi sat rscerSiot 

L Miene. iL, ijjt. For tbs iclsasuoo of taog, \V. Covl ii- 
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lbs interdict, Gerrase. 
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ni^ftl olKccrv 'liter belt! tbe oxKiibinea of pajuli prictU to 
ntuom; they r.ibb!cU all cocleuastioi wbom the/ eticuuntcml on 
tbt bigb«a;r. 'llu: King publicl/ fuibatlr, and pritalel/ connivul 
at, Utr^ outrages He annouttcnl tlut be would hang to Ute 
ticamt i>ak ' anjr one who banned a ckrk : but tbeio wai a current 
itor3r Uiat, when a {iruorwr catne bifun him charged with tJte 
munirr of a print, Ite ordciekl tbe nun to be rYlcaaed, U}ing, '* lie 
bat t'ain mine cnctnr : louw him and let him go Under tbii 
pmture inaiiy ecrle'la>tic» gate waj-, obtaining (h« mtomtion of 
their projartjr bjr a |iniml'e to difTvgatd tbe iotenlicL Other* 
wire allowed, vitliout tubmitting to far at Utit, to farm tbrirown 
tanda, at a bcavr rate, from tbe Exchequer. But tbe Lithopi, with 
tbe exception of Juba de Grajr and Tctcr do itoebet, of whom the 
latter wai now in jioucuion of WincbnUr. til'd the kingtlom to 
Cod a refuge in l^tland, France, or ttaijr. 'llicir tcuijaindtic* !«• 
tnained in Uie King** hand to long at the inlmlict buted, that U 
UDtil thejcarlSld. 

In tpitc of tbc*« oulregca the lailjr rcmAinn) paedve in port aiul 
partijr in active tjinpalhr with the King.* Of anli*i«i>ai f«lingf 
Mcli ns Uiat which iM-reicatcd all claa.*oi in Uic reign of -lubn'* aue* 
cettor, w« tin.] little or no (race at tins |«hod, although tome aenu* 
Uon wucauvii h/an itinerant preacher, one Alexander the Mawn, 
wlw aeciiacd Iniiiaxnt of uowarTaiitabIc interfirrnce in Uieiccular 
atfair* of Uie kingdunv* There was a griierel inipnwJon tiut 
Innocent had cxcca-ded hi* aulliority. but no ineliiiation to reviic 
Uie arguments, striking at the very root of jiapal authority, which 
Gerard of York luul formulated a hundred years before, llte tus- 
pension of the usual tcniccs was felt as a lou; but on the oUier 
bond tbe enormous sums which ibe qioliatioti uf the rburdic* 
brought into Uic Exchequer enabled John to dis|a'nsc with aids 
and KuUsgcs. 'Hie nionostic aniials mournrully eonfeu that bis 
resistance rcceitcd the general support of the nation.* But tbe 

iA«i. CA)M., t.. III. 

' GervSM. ii, loa, ipcslu of ttis bsion* ss mslinf Ih* inleidiCi s prcltit foS 
objectine to wsr with ScaUsnd in SS07.S0S comndluig tht King to open ntgodM^ 
tioni wiih the IVpc. Hut this, it true, 1* tn boUted instsner. W'e prtlei to lollow 
the evidence of the dsse/ss Ueiuulul lot the ceaersl stsle ol feeling. 

sWendovei. iu., *30. 

*.4sa«bi Il’trsm., isog: '* Xfsgns UibuUuo fuit hoe snno ct prsetento 
■Opel omnes ecclesissticst personss quia a Cura Chtitusniutis omnes lere bid 
pedem leflecubsni: sed victuslium pleas fail abuuJanUs". 
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Papacj bad still a weapon ia leserre. If the interdict prored un- 
availing it vas possible to excommunicate the lUng and to release 
bis subjects from their all^ancs. John had manj enemies who 
would be liLelf to avail them^ves of so tempting iin occasion: 
the Ring of Scots whose claim to the northern counties had never 
been abandoned ; the ^VeUh princes, ever on the alert for an oppor- 
tunit; of breaking through the iron cordon of the Englbh marches ; 

BsroAiaJ the discxintcnted barons of England and Ireland. Some of the latter, 

Dueoa- jj $ad, private injuries to av^ige : John had intrigued with 
their wives or seduced thrir daughters, bringing the greatest houses 
of the land to open shame. The two stories which are comiuoiilj 
dted to proie this statement rest upon late authoritv,* and we 
know of at least one case in which a charge of this kind was faUcIr 
raised h; the King's enemlts; but there maj be a subslratum of 
tniUi in Uie general accusation which is brought against the King 
hj several independent and contemporary writers,* sod which re- 
euvta soma colour {com the Wag list of his bastard childrtxo There 
b better reason for believing that the divorce of Isabel of Glou- 
ocstcr, and the king’s shameless refusal to restore the lands which 
be received with her, had alienated the numerous coonectioas of 
the House of Gloucester. But tlie grand nason for defections was 
that the dcapoUc power of Henry 11. Lid posed into the hands of 
a man who was uoitcnally dbliLcd and despued, who exacted the 
last farthing of hb feudal n^U to enrich unpopular favourites 
and pursue an unjtopuiar var. All who were in debt to the 
Crown, all wbu»« priviicgu had suOcred by the new autocracy, 
coDcrised that they Lid a personal gricxasce against the King. 

Dc Bns** William de llrack<e, the Ion] of UrcckiuKk, m.vy serte as an illustru- 
tiun of the terms on which the King stood «iU) the magnates. 
In high favour at Uie cotnoienremcnt of the reign, Bnux hml 
received a licence to augment his barony of Radnor by such con- 
quests as he cuu'd make at the expense of the WcUh princes; 
when to these were added the district of Limerick, which he io- 
heritcil from an uncle, be ro«« to a commsnJing {xssition among 
the English barons. But the Crown demanded a relief of 3.000 
marks for Limerick and this sum, though readily promised before 
De Braoae obtained pMseMioa, he subsequently professed himself 

' Ke>{>te. yds fp, sSgS. 

Os tbies <u&»es ru^v uep caovams." sis. 
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unable to {My. After mim/ cxcum:* maile uu! rtspiUa granted, 
the King dutraiii»l u|>oii the lands of the defaulter both in Wales 
and Ireland.^ In slew of Uic grunt ahicti l)e llraose hod hxxited 
U|)ou the Mnirbes lie csuinot Ik said to iia>e ex])cri<.ncrd excep- 
tionally luinii tiratoicnt, Jfis true (piam-J, and tiiat of Im s^m- 
patbi'Crs, was with a system and nut willi tite King. Hut the mull 
of Uiis and siiniLor cpi-odcs was that the King, as a ctiutcui|>orary 
puts it, found himself face to face with as many enemies as he had 
barons, 

'XI 1 US situated John would ghully liaveasuidcd cxcoinniunica- John's 
tion, if a {tartlal surrender would have served tlic puqarsc. 
offtred to accept Langton, but n-fu-wnl to give liiui Uie Livs of 
]K;acc or treat him as a friend. He inUinated his n-adiucas to 
restore tho tcmiMraitics of Uie buhu|>% ai.d escii to mate some 
coiu]Knsatioa for the profit* received during Uie stsiuoLration; 
but to complete restitution be would not pledge himself, and he 
demanded a (icrMnal indemnity.* Since these olTvr* were rejected 
he deddisl to brase Uic Mntcnce and to fonstall, by precautionaiy 
DicosuniB, Utc dangers wlucli it would entaiL His tint step was 
to dcmaiul hostages from the suspected Uaruoa Many complied, 
surrendering Ibcir suiu or grandsons, but the wife of De Uraese 
tuld the King’s messengers that children of hers should never be 
exjMsed to Arthur's fata 'ilic King in great perturbatiun sum- 
uiontd her husband to appear and answer for his wife's contumacy. 

I)e liroosc preferred the course of o|K-n rebellion. He lurried the 
royal demtsnes which lay in the ^latUiea, atlcmplod to recover by 
force the costlcs which hod been dutrained for his debt, and finally 
fled to Ireland, where be was cunJially rretned and Inibourcd not 
only by the dUafTccted lords of Meath and Ulster, but even by the 
loyal William Murslml. In linglaiid however Dc liraosc found 
no open support For tlie present the King contented himself 
with sending John dc Gray in pursuit, 'llie jear 1209 wasscotUnd 
passed In securing the lojslty of England, Wales and Scotland. 
William the Lion, who given olTcnce by attacking Tweedmouth ' laog 


nl of 
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and harbouring certain of Uw exiled bishops, was temlled bj the 
appearance of an English army on the border. For the sum of 
15,000 marks he pmxhased a treaty of friendship and alliance 
which left Scotland, till his death (1214), in a iwsiUoa of depend- 
ence.' Advancing years, and the prasjjcct of a disputed succession 
at his death, indUwd tlxe King of Scots to make large ooncess-ons 
in the interests of his young son Alexander. In return for help 
against the pretender Guthred, a descendant of Malcolm Canmore, 
John was permitted to airauge the marriage of Alexander, and to 
use Galloway as a recruiting ground for his expeditions in Ireland 
and elsewhere.* In Wales Jol>n intervened at this time to impose 
a peace upon the petty princes of the south and centre ; Llewelyn 
ap Jiinvcrth, the aspiring prince of North Wales, was already bound 
to tlie King's cause by the marriage which be bad contracted with 
John’s illegiUmato doughUr Joanna. Hence, at the end of 1209, 
the Kbg was able to show his subjects a spectacle of IVelsh sub- 
misshatess such M they bad not witnessed for a generation. In 
the month of October all the princes of the country appeared 
before him at Woodstock to do homage.* About the same time 
the oath of fealty was exacted from all Engli<h tree men. IVben the 
dcctvs of excommunication was at length promulgated (Noy^ 1209) 
it found the King in a posiUoo as secure as oaths and hostages 
and treaties could gisc him. 

Efecuof Still sentence gave encouragement to bis enemies and 
‘tw caused a panic among his supportm. The scruples of the latter 
cation, were silenced by rough hut effectual argumenta There was a 
•wo-t* certain clerk, Geoffrey of Norwich, who held the podtion of 
tieaturcr in Uic Exche>|ucr. U came to Jolm’s can that Geoffrey 
hati expresKd a doubt wltclbcr ecclesiastics could lawfully re- 
main in the tervice of an cscommuaicated king. The unfortunate 
man was imnivdiaU-Iy thrown into a cell where he could neither 


sit nor kUuid; a kaden mitre of crudiing we-ght was fastened 


on his head ; and in this plight he was left to |«risb of starva- 
tion. With tnctnics, o|icn or concealed, John found it more 


difficult to dt-aL It is puMible that plans of invading Eng- 


' The Unnusb:* nsiuii M lEit Uc«(r w sn uciuneni sesinu ibe sllcgslioa ol 
BvsM (li, 103 } ih»i th« tarons oxd Uw Intcidjtt u a (aetm (of leioonursunt 
;siii» ou suth ScoiUnd. The ueur ui PtrJtr*. l, loi. 

*\V. Co* . u.. su6 Ktt CIml, i^t. 
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l&nJ sln&J; flailed before Uie miiui of Philip Au^jlus and th&t 
he wa .1 by tl>i* time in coinniumcation with the princes of \VaIcs 
ojk] Uie tuirons of Ireland,* In any ease Lite Pa|>al sentence flilcd 
John witii appR-licntiom as to pouibl* risings in tho»c countries. 
Wales nnd Irehind claimed his chief attciilJoa for the next two 
His measures of prccauUou were well cliuscn and did much 
ti> restore the military prestige of England, which bod been so 
rudciy shaken in the Nornian wars. More fortuiuilcly situated 
than his pmiecesMjrs, in that all his resources were uow aiailable 
for Uie sctUcmciit of the Urilub Isles, John appears to have lookcdjoho's 
beyond the exigencies of the moment and to have fonned plans 
for a lasting extension of the ro^al authority. ‘*AII men bore 
witness," says an unjircjudiccd contemporary, “Uiat never since 
Uie Utne of Arthur was there a king who was so grvaUy feared in 
England, in Wales, in Scotland, or in In.-iaiiJ."* In 1210 he 
intervened in Wal« to prevent the princijialily of Powis frum 
being absorbed in the dominions of Llewelyn ; in ISll he inrsdod 
Gwynedd wiUi the obJccU of fixing the English frontier and 
settling the ]M>sition of Llewelyn in a manner uiore advantageous 
to P^iglaad. Twice in Uie latter year John mandicd aiino«t to 
the foot of Snowdon; on Uie first occasion tlie failure of supplies 
eoiii{KlIed him to retreat wtUi disliooour, but on the second he 
was more successful. CasUcs were built along the frunticr; a 
treaty was wrung from Llewelyn under which Uie prince rendered 
homage, promised an annual tributo and a war-indemnity, and 
rcnounced all claims on Powis.* Ucfwrc the conclusion of this 
treaty a Kcmbiance of good order was produced in Ireland by an 
expediUon whicli Uie King conducted tliiUicr in the summer oflreUnd, 
1210. Before his arrival the govensment had been engaged in'*"* 
a scries of interminable and hopeless struggles with the great 
feudatories. i\ftcr a war of six years' duration John de Courcy 
liod been cx])cllc-d from Ulster (120oX only to be succeeded by 
the c<}ua]|y turbulent Hugh de Lucy.* Hugh's brother Waits 
de I^cy, the lord of Mcalli, had attempted to extend hb feudal 
jurbdiclioD at the expense of the Crown and to lay violent hands 

1 See retit-DaUill)*, p. aS. Dciiilc, Catabgut, No. >4t& 

*Uiil, dts diui, p. ii4l. 

•Ttwiiibury Amnali. Unit f Wendover, ill., sjV 

'Sweetman, CaUndar, aa^, Rtl.Charl; iji. 
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upon the city of limerick.* Willkm de Braose, though a declared 
rebel for tlie post ivo years, waa still at large and in possession of 
the lordship of Limerick. IVilliam Marshal, the lord of Leinster, 
whom his biographer extols as a paragon of loyalty, had lately 
been at war with Meiler KtrHcnry, the royal Justiciar, and now, 
after a reconciliation with tlie Kin g, refused to abandon Be Braose 
on the plea that a vassal must support his lord even though that 
lord chanced to be a rebel.* Apart from these disturbances the 
government was weak and ineflident. In Meath and Leinster and 
limerick the Ifuig had no rights of any value save the patronage 
of bishoprics and abbeys, jurisdiction in cases of freehold, and the 
picas of tlie crown. In Ulster allrights of jurisdiction belonged to 
Hugh de Lacy.* 'Ihcre was no settled law, nor, outside the great 
fiefs, any organUed sdieine of local adminislration ; the contribu* 
Uons of Ireland to the royal resenuo were both scanty and in&e> 
|o1)n's quent 'iVis state of Ihmgs was somewhat improved by John’s 
vigorous measures The LMys fled the country w-ithout venturing 
to stand tlieir trial, with the result that Ulster and Meath 
escheated to the Cnwtk Hugh de Lacy never succeeded in 
RgaiiuQg tbe lung’s favour; bu brother subsequently recovered 
Mcatli on paying a fine of 3,000 marks,* but, having reedved his 
lesson, became a faithful subject for the future; he was one of the 
few who <lid not ilcsert John on the outbreak of dviJ war, and is 
named, in 121G, as one of the executors of tbe lung’s testament. 
At a Great Coundl of the Anglo>Irish baronage, held in Dublin, 
native chieftains to the number of twenty appeared and rendood 
homage; and two aklmmbtswUve reforms of considerable import- 
ance were ajiprovcd by the assembly. On Iheadxicc of the lawyfzs 
who had followed him from England the King decreed that for 
the future Uie laws of England should hold good in Irish courts, 
and he onlcrcJ that an ofiidal collection of these laws should be 
deposited, for purposes of reference; la the Dublin Exciicquer. Tor 
the better conduct of the administration new slicrilTdoms were 
instituted; though in what numbuv and fur wliat districts «e 
are unable to say, owing to the loss of the olficial records.* The 
extant documents of tbe ndgn refer only to the thitw sheriffdoms 

■Cs/oJsr. Jtj. »0. U Uar , t 4 *l« ft-. 

•awe«oi>4i«, C-ilndar, 147, ab.^]SI, *Htt, 
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of Dublin, Wateiford and Cork ; but it is probable that laige parts 
of Alcatb, Leinster, and Munster, trere brought under shire-Iaw in 
consequence of John’s reform. Much remained to be done before 
Ireland should enjoy even that moderate degree of peace and order 
which obtained in England. But this visit, the second and the 
last which John paid to the Bland, is one of the bright sputa in 
the early history of the English settlement and, save for one terrible 
crime, would materially enhance our estimate of his character.* 

He could not resist the opportunity of taking a dastardly revenge 
upon De Braose. On learning of the King’s annval this delmi)ucnt 
offered 40,000 marks for restitution to his estates and the royal 
favour. The offer was refused on the ground that Klatilda dcTheOe 
Braose and her children were still at huge; but when, a little 
later, they fell into the king's hands he agreed to accept S0,000 
marks, and named a term for paymenL The money could not 
be raised within tlie time, and De Braose was again outlawed. 

He made good his escape, but hb wife and eldest son were less 
fortunate. “ When the King returned to England be imprisoned 
Matilda de Braose and her son Willuun in the castle of Corfe; 
they wdw given a sheaf of oats and a flitch of raw bacon; this 
was all the meat they were allowed. On the eleventh day the 
mother was found dead between the knees of her son, sitting 
upright except that she leaned back against her son like a dead 
woman. The son was dead in like manner, except that he was 
leaning back against the wall ; and his cheeks had been gnawed 
by his mother in her anguisb.”* This atrocious punishment pro* 
duerd in England an impression second only to that of Arthur's 
fate, and gave the signal for organised conspiracy. 

The fiscal exactions of the King were, however, the chief cause The 
of disaffection. The spoils of the Church, enormous os we know®^““* 
them to have been,* failed to cover the expense of frequent expedi- 
tions, of subsidies for the defence of Aquitaine, of the bribes and 
presents which John scattered broadcast among bis foreign allies. 

’ Even CervaM, in other reipect* boMilc (o John, sdmiu that the Iriib expedi- 
tion was a (UCCCM, ic, rod t ■' KibeTDiam adqiuamt, ce4 in omnibos aim vanua erat 

'Hiif. lUs duct, p. 11^ See Pat, RoUt, li., 134. John made a grant f.v the 
good of their toidt tborilf before hit death, Hif apology for hJa deaimgt with 
tiiem in Foedera, i., xo8. 

'See the eatimatesio the Red Bath ef the Batfuaurr. p, yyi, which amoimt M 
Over/79.000. 
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His scutages, levied at a higher rate than those of his father, 
brought home to every mesne tenant the niinous profusina jf hb 
expenditure. No scaitage had been taken bet'vcen 1206 and 1209 ; 
but in 1209-10 scutage was tevied at tfse rate of two marks on the 
fee; in 1210-11 it was levied twice, once for a Welsh expedition at 
the rate of two marks, and a< 4 mn foe that of Scotland at the rate 
of twenty shillings.* The patience of the feudal closes was ex- 
hausted ; a carucage or a genera] tax on movables would, under 
the circumstoacm, have been a perilous expedient John therefore 
exhaust&l hu ingenuity in wringing money from the cle^y and 
the Jews. On hb return from Ireland be convoked a representative 
assembly of the religious orders, military and monastic^ and took 
from them, as a ransom for their estates, a sum which Roger of 
Wendover certainly exaggerates in stating at 00,000, but whirii 
was so heavy a burden that it caused a dbpersion of some con- 
siderable convents.* From the Jews an enormous tallage was 
demanded; those who were dilatory in tbeir payments suflo^ im- 
prisocvmeiit, torture, and in tome caws death. Uut these casual 
sources of revenue were insofiictent The King resolved to exact 
hb feudal rights with greater strictness, and for tlus purpose ordered 
a new inquiry to be mode in every shire respecting the liability of 
Crown tenants.* He also adopted the plan of fanning the shcriiT- 
dotns to fotvign mUcrcAnts who would not be deterred by any 
Kxvipics from abusing the costomary rights of the Crown for their 
own and the royal profit. Chance has preserved a judicial record 
of the misdoings of the two aliens, Gerald d’Athee and Engclaid 
de CicDgnc, who succcsnvely uusgovcrned Gloucctcrsbirc between 
the years 1208 and 12tG. It appears that these rulHans were 
allowed to combine the powers of justiciar and sheriff, so that no 
coin]ilaint of their misdeeds could be preferred before any tribunal 
but Uicir o«n.* Ihe complaints which the men of York and 
Lincoln pre-sented to the Kiog in 1213 prevent us from supposing 
Uiat Gloucestcrslure was ungnUily unfortunate. ^Vnd in fact only 
the gruMst and iw»t far ivaKbing maladwiiustratiou can explain 
the sudden collapse of the King’s cause. 


•Sor^uc, Tcia pp. toi, taj. Uon<!ea, iv_ 
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Dluutcr came wiUi dramatic suddrancsj is the latter port uf tbeC«i:apM 
)car 1212. To hinu^lf and to ordinary ob»cr%cr» the pmition 
J ohn in the preceding ) car aecmcj not merely safe but glorious ; tlie Psny, 
temporary' triendfthip ofScotland, the specious humility of the Welsh, **** 
the unfamiliar tranquillity of Ireland, gave colour to the boast of 
hu supporters that he was lord and master throughout the Uritish 
Isles. His hopes of recovering the fYcnch possessions revived with 
his success at liumc. Tlie loyaltyof the Gascons remained unshaken; 
a party among the Normans * h^ begun to regret the good old days 
when it had been po^sible to play olT claimant against claimant and 
the Duke against tiie King. Hie European situation also seemed 
favourable, Otto, whom successes in Germany and an alliance 
witli the Pope had rendered for a time indiUcrent to the friendship 
of England, was once more drifting among rocks and shallows, 
llirough his imprudent haste to reclaim the imperial demesnes 
in Italy he too quarrelled with Innocent and, in 1211, fell under 
the bon of excomiiiunicatioa. In the >oung Frederic of Sidly, 
whom the Papacy lioil not yet learned to regard as Antichrist in 
human shape, Otto hod oow a formidable rival. There was no 
love lost between Uic Emperor and Philip; and an alliance with 
England seemed to Otto the natural means of resisting tlie league, 
which he foresaw, of France, the Papory, and Sicily. Little byTbe 
little the coalition, which Uichoni li^ planned, began to 
once more round his brother. Reginald of Boulogne whom PhilipFrance 
had dispossessed ; Ferrand of Flandirs who hail inherited from hb 
prcdectssor the long standing clsum on Aire, St. Umer, Artob and 
Poonne; the Duke of Limburg and the Counts of Louvain and 
liar, always eager to fish in troubled waters; Itaymond of Toulouse, 
already bard pressed by the Albigensiao ('russule, and despairing of 
success unless the Ga>«ons were allowed to help him ; these smd 
other? came one by one to an understanding with the King of 
Englsuid.* The fortuitous union of three excommunicated princes 
fascinated the popular imagination, and gave colour to the story, 
which Alatthew Psuis embroider? with much circumstantial detail, 
of an embassy from John to the Rmir of hlorocco, promising that, 
if iufidel help were rendered in the forthcoming war, the King would 


^so. 
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do homage to the Emir and vould accept the faith of Islam.* An 
embassy thtre may have been; bntthe idea of renoundng Christian- 
ia, or eren of destrojing the Papacy, lay beyond the reach of John’s 
imagination. Inddeotally be expect^ t^t hb alliances would 
enable him to secure easy terms Grom Ismocent; but he continued 
to negotiate for a compromise throughout the year 1211, while the 
plans of the coalition were taking shape. An invasion of France 
was hb piimaiy object; and in June, 1212, he ordered all the lead- 
ing towns of England to furabh contingents of foot-soldiers for im- 
mediate service bvetscos.* It was at thb moment that the blow fell. 
The Weary of delays and evasions Innocent began to think of re- 

w^lh l^ing tlm King’s subjects from their allegiance. Rumours of hb 
Conipir* intention, and possibly a belief that it bad already taken eiTect, 
awakened the hopes of all malcontents. Philip Augustus, well 
aware of Jolm’s new alliartccs and their purpose, fanned the dame. 
In May, 1212, a ^VeUb rcbeUton broke out which was probably 
encourapsd by French agents.* AU the princes of Wales made 
common cause with Llewelyn ap Jorwerth; their design was 
notinag leas Uian to sweep the Englbh out of the whole country ; 
in the north, centre, and south tltere were simultaneous attacks on 
Englidi colonies and casUes. The King postponed the inva&ion 
of France and morclied to deal with thb unexpected outburst. 
Uut at Nottingliam, wbero he had baited to collect his levies 
and to hong Welsh hostages, he receited letters of warning both 
horn the King of Scots and from Joanna, the wife of Llewelyn. 
Tlicy told him to beware of a geDeml conspiracy among the Eng- 
lish hirons. DitalU ate not given in our authorities : but it may 
be that letters inviting Philip or hb son to come and take the 
Crown liad been already sent to Franca In any case John was 
cnnvina'xl of his danger. He abandoned the WcLib expedition, 
disniisecil lib English trxtops, sent for mercenaries to Flondm, and 
began to dciiioiul from suspected haroos their cautics and Uicir sons 
as hostages.* Eushice de Vesd and Robert FiUWalUr, iJic two 
linglcadtrs of the plot, confessed their guilt by flying tlie country.* 


•^|'^(^m*i!I*i^”**^*****^‘*~ C*s»». Uaj^ iL, sCA 
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The rest dissimulated so far that in the autumn we find them 
Hiiting, at the King’s instance, to prutvst against the Pope’s 
approaching sentence of deposition. Tlie King, justly suspicious 
of their sincerity, bethought liiin, now that it was too late, of 
enlisting the lower classes on his side by promises of better govern- 
ment. He did something to mitigate the severity of the forest 
administration: he put a stop to the unlawful tolls which the 
shcrilTs and others were in the Iialnt of levying on merchants and 
pilgrims; and in some cases commisrioners were sent down to the 
shires to receive the complaints of the oppressed.' In spite of 
these overtures the people lent a ready car to the predictions of a 
mad hermit, Peter of Pontefract, who announced that John had 
entered on the lost } car of his reign. Tlie hermit was arrested and 
reserved for execution on the next anniversary of the King’s 
coronation. But tlie apprehension of Peter merely increased the 
notoriety of his oracles;’ it became the general impression that the 
King’s cause was desperate. 

Meanwhile Innocent approached the King of Prance with Philip pr» 
tentative suggestions that, if John continued obstinate, I’hilip 
should invade England and enforce the sentence of deposition.' Englwid, 
It was not tha intention of the Papacy that matters should come 
to this pass; since the union of Fnlnce and England, even under 
the Most Cliristian House of Capet, could not fail to weaken the 
authority of Rome in both countries. Innocent desired to use 
Philip as a tool. But the King of France took the odcr in good 
faith. Early in April, 1213, he held a Council of his barons at 
Soissons and, in their presence, arranged the terms on which Louis, 
bis SOD and heir, should hold England and the Crown of France. 

April 2lEt was fixed as the date, Rouen as the place, for the gather- 
ing of the army of invasion, which there was every icason to expect 
would be a great one.* 'Fhe project did not (iud John or his allies 
altogether unprepared. The Count of Flanders, who had openly 
broken with Philip at the Council of Soissons, might be ex[>ectcd 
to hinder the invasion by all the means in his power. The sliips 

‘ W. Cov., ii., 207. Rol. Pal., u, 97. 

' Coventry, ii., 2o3, Wendover, iii , 24CC 

* Coventry, iL, 209. Wendover, iu, 241, speekt as though Innocent gave a 
dtGiiile invitation to Philip ; but this is nfobably erroneous 

* G. le Breton, G/sla, § i6j. Wenoom, iiL, 24j. PseJera, 104, for Philip's 
sgieemenl with Louis. 
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of ihe English coast-towns gathered at Portsmouth, in readiness to 
repel the FrenJi, some days before Philip’s intention was publiclj 
announced at Soissons. The commanders took the 6rst oppor- 
tunity of destroying all theFrench ships which were to be found 
at Dieppe and in the mouth of the Seinet by April 21 the English 
fyrd was concentrated at Ipswich, Dover, and other likely landing- 
places. The Ring took up his bead-quarters at Barham Down 
near Canterbury with an immense army of horse and foot, amply 
suiheient to repel any invader, if its loyalty were certain- But 
discontent was known to be rife; rightly or wrongly John antici- 
pated that nearly all the baronage would desert him at the sight 
of Philip's army. He resolved to throw himself upon the mercy of 
Innoo-nt, in order tliat every pretext for invasion and rebellion 
might be destroyed. 

I^n laV The terms of this submission, for w{uch the Pope had long ago 
provided, were quickly arranged with the Papal nuncio, Pandulf, 
and publisbcd on May 13.* The King admitted Stephen Ijuigtoo 
into his full favour and friendship, recalled the exiled monks and 
blsliops, and promised compensat^o for their pi-cunwry losses; at 
the same time he gave an amnesty to all the inferior clergy.* 
Time were moderate conditions, no worse indeed might have 
been obtained in Uie iirst months of the struggle. Innocent, whose 
heart was Mt upon obU'mtog the assistance of John and the Eng- 
lish fur a new Crusade, hod no wi>b to abuse his advantage; nor 
is he to be blamed for the famous transaction of May 15, when 
John made over his kingdom to the Holy See to be held as a fief 
fur a rent of 1,000 marks. The idea was the King’s,* and a perusal 
of the document containing his profeasioD of homage will show tiiat, 
beyond Uic tribute, be incurred do obligations more onerous than 
Uiose which all pretaUs undertook by their oath of fidelity at tlje 
time of consecration, lie purchased tJic fullest measure of |>n>- 
tcction by a sacrifice of dignity to which neither he nor the great 
mass «>f his subjects attached much iniportniiee. Some stigmatised 
the transaction as ignuminiuus, but the most judicial chronicler of 


* Tbc outlines of >b« •cUkacnl *«rc s/iured between John ind the Lecste, 
St lesst ss esilr ss Fcbcesry, isij, $c« Uac letleii of Innocent m BliM, P-iHl 
LUKtt. p. jj. 

* \V«n<!orct. ut. seX FVJers. U III. 

* E»t It wss no novelty to tlw scs>etii>ea o/ ibe i£e. BeMe John mtanmed. 
tbs loveieicesaf ihcTwo biCuics,o(Sw«aea. Denasuk. Aiieoo. PeUcal, s^nsiy 
bocetas r*i si vssssla 
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Utc time edit it a pnidcnt mo^e; ' lor, lie aJdx, tlicre wiu bardly 
anjr other way in whicli John could f»ca{)e from oil hii dangers, 

Etcii the hcKtilc haroni whose plans received an u>icx]>ected check 
did not sinture either now or later to dispute the validity of the 
transaction. 

'I1ie King’s Tint thought, u))on being relieved Irom Uie danger phitip 
of ilumcsUc treason, was to meet the foreign ]>cnh Hearing 
the ranch were overrunning Manders as a preliminary to the 
ilcsccnt on England, he dcs/xstihcd a ilect, under ti)e Earl of 
Salisbiuy*, to attack the trans^iurts of bis enemies at Damme, the 
|>ort of Urugin. Ilie English burned about 100 vessels and took 
SOO more, laden with every kind of supplies, a bucccss which com- 
(icllcd I'hilip to raise the siege of Ghent and to withdraw lire bulk 
of his onny froni ElanJcnc Immediately alUrwards tlic Count of 
Elandcrs and tlie King of England commenced to treat with Otto 
for A joint incursion into rranee; while I’failip’s cmUurassmcnts 
were inaeosed by a missive from the ro|>c prohibiting Uie invasion 
of a I'afxJ (leC Hie King of I'nnce protested that he could not 
and would not aboniion the cvstly enterpriie on whicli he had 
entered at the I'ojw's suggestion. l)ut tiierc was small likeliirood 
that I’hilip would take the aggressive now or for some tiiuo to 
come. 

In England tlicre was a general hope that useless plans ofjobn 
foreign war would he abandon^, and tliat an era of domestic rC’tob°a<le 
forms would begin, 'iliis feeling was voiced by Stephen Langton France 
who, in spite of the years which he hod s|)cnt in 1-Vance and Italy, 
grasped the political situation from the moment when he entered 
England. I’andulf hod been content witii vogue assurances of 
better government; the Archbisliop insisted that these should 
be made explicit before tire King received absolution. The old 
Justiciar, GeolTrey Eltsl’etcr, was in favour of taking practical steps 
to moderate the universal discontent. At the ( ouncil of St 
Alban'i, in tlie month of August, on ossemUy primarily convened 
to asse!« the compensation due to the bishops,' lie rcferied to the 

‘ So W. Cov., ii., 3101 " Pnidcnicr ssncMbi ct auit nroviiJena, licet id mullii 
ienominioium videtelnr el enor me •crvilolii jugnra V/endover, iii , 352. »»setl» 
ihst Innocent iniiited on this lurrendcr of tlie crown, but is probably imttcken. 

The teims of John's investiture in Poiina, L. isi. 

*On the question of the represenietives siunsnoned to this council, if Wendover 
maybe believed, from the demesne townships of the Kiog, see B. H, R.,xx , p. 289. 
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Laws of Hcniy I. as the ideal whidi the government would I^eep ui 
snow; after the Council he began an Inquest of Sheriffs, and re- 
moved some of the worst deUDi|uents from their offices. But the 
King was otherwise oceu|MCiL Iintnediatel^f after his submission 
he inrited tlie baions to join him in a descent upon Poitou, 'ihejr 
refused to follow an cxcomraunicaUd King ; for John’s absolution 
had not yet been pronounced. He renewed the demand when tlu* 
excuse no longer existed ; but the barons now pleaded their poverty 
or else, lil>e Hugh of Lincoln in 1197, that they were not bound 
to foreign •service. 'Ihe King endeavoured to shame them by set- 
ting sail with none but his household servants for escort, but the 
msnauYre failed ; and on reaching the Cliannel Islands he turned 
back. Still his purpo^ remained im>hakeo. The great plan bad 
been formed of mtslung Philip between two armies marching on 
Paris simultaneously from FUindcrs and Poitou; Otto was to lead 
the attack from the nortb*«ast: and in the west the Count of 
Toulouse had promised to co<opente with Jobiv The latter now 
infotmed his allies that bis exp^tlon, though postponed owing to 
cuotnuy winds, would be resumed in the following spring. His 
letters were accoffipaoled by generous subsidies, and he spared no 
pains to make his military preiiaraUons perfect.* 
j;,. Under aoy circutmtaaece this obstinacy io putsiung a policy 

rogaidid os futile would have irritated the English 
Dvons baronage. But Uieir rcsu)ta)ent was abarpened by a fear that the 
mercenaries whom the lung was collecting, ostensibly for the 
French war, would be used egmnst thenucives. The behaviour of 
John lent some plausibility to their suspicions. On returning from 
the Channel Islands be marched towards the north, with the 
avowed intention of taking vengeance on Uie barons of those parts 
for tlieir default of tenWe. lie was prevented from fulhUinghu 
threat by the ^Vrcbbi9lio{i, win* reminded him of the promise, made 
at Uie time of hU ab»ulution, that do man should be punished with- 
out a lawful trial. 'Hie King's first impulse was to disrrgard the 
warning ; but Lnngton followi.^ hu inanit and threatened to renew 
Uie excomuiunuation; w},creupuu John abandoned the expedition 
wiUi a bod gCiicc. Tlie defaulters were legally in Uie wrong ; but 
a sentence of pivncripticni cuuH never be obtained against Uicm 

'fsr.r»a. L, lis. tUI. i<n,ioi. 
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while GcolTrej' FiUPclcr pnaUnl in the highest court of justice. 

Hie oM Justiciar, alUiougli he fell in some rojKcts below the 
atcrage standanl of olHci^ honesty, might be trusted to uphold 
Uic cause of tlie baronsge against the Crown. He susjicctcd the 
master Uirougb whose favour he had lisca He feomi that, if an 
era of confiscation once began, his own ill-gotten wealth would make 
him one of the earliest victims ; and. apart from more selfish con« 
sidcrations, he was ia'pircd with the fk'clutg whicli makes all sclf- 
m.ade men the stoutest champions of the class into which they 
have won their way.’ Great therefore was the joy of the King 
and the conslcmation of his opponents wlicn the news was an- 
nounced, on Oclolicr 14lh, of Geoffrey I'ltil’eter’s death. John be- 
stowed on the Justiciar a characteristic valediction : “ Let him go to 
bell and bear my greetings to Hubert FitaWaitcr. whom I doubt 
not he will hnd tlicre”. A inure coinplaivanl minister was found 
wiUiout delay in Uic (ervm of IX-s Itociics.* 

Hie liaroni were now driven to Uic wall. Even from nomesirpbcn 
they had no prospect of auUlancc. fora new icgolr, Nicholas 
'I'usculum, had lately arrived wiUt a commission to break up aJiBsrens 
factions and conspirndcs which he might find in England. With 
the desire of Stephen Langton to safeguani the laity at the same 
time as the clergy Innocent hod no sympathy ; hts agents, writing 
under the influence of the King, stigmatised the Archbishop as a 
firebrand and on enemy of royal prerogative. Ilie one hope for 
the opposition lay in ap]K-a(ing through the ^Vrchbishop to the 
people; it might he that the head of the national Church, by 
ancient custom regarded as the King’s fli^t counsellor and the 
protector of the ]x>or, would be able to arouse Uiosc whom the 
head of the Church Catholic Iwd ordered to remain subservient 
In the autumn of 1213 the ArchlnJiop found himself recognised 
os the leader of the barons. Heat once raised the struggle to a 
higher plane by pressing them to accept as Uieir programme tlie 
charter of Henry I., a document in which the liberties of all classes 
were equally secured. A feudal riring was thus transformed into a 

^See, lot the perionsl relation* of John and llie Jutticiat, the Uitioirtdti duct, 

'Peter des Rochet !* deicribed a* |sior of Loebet in itgg iRol. Ckarl, to). 

In January, laooheit detenbed by JohnaaeirrWMnorOr (iSiif.. 34). In >205 he be- 
came bithop of Winchester. Appointed Jmtidar. February i, tar, (Hoi. Pat, tto) ; 
an unpopular appointment, Coggesball, 
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national agitation, and claims of special pririleges fell into the- 
background behind broad prindples of Justice.* 

Cjunpiign llie King was blind to the approaching crisis, or hoped that 
would be averted by the success of his French enterprise. In 
January he sent to Flanders a considerable force, commanded by hb 
half-brother William Longesp^ Earl of Salubuiy, whose instruc- 
tions were to co-operate with Otto and Count Ferrand in attacking 
France from the north-east. In February, basdng committed hb 
crown to the protection of the Uolj See, John himsplf sailed for 
Poitou. Tklercenaries formed the larger part of hb army; unable 
to insbt on feudal service, be left hb opponents to shape their ploirs 
in hb absence, comforting himself with the idea that a few victories 
would convert them or at least shame them into rilence. During 
hb liist operations he continued to solicit the English for help by 
means of circular letters. The news which these bulletins contained 
was hopeful. Twenty-dx castles surrendered within a month of 
hb dbcmbaikatioo. The Ludgnaos made peace on condition that 
Joanna, the King's daugbto, shoold be given in marriage to the 
heir of Hugo de la Marche the younger; other noble families were 
bought over with gifts and pensions.* But the weeks wore on and 
Otto matle no sign of commencing the campaign which was to give 
John hb great opportunity. The Emperor loitered in the neigh- 
bouiliood of Aachen, settling accounts with the un&iendly Bishop 
of Li^e, and streogtheaing hb connections in the Nelherlaiuls by 
a DiarTia;;e with the daughter of the Duke of Bnhant (May 19). 
Philip bad ample time to visit the Loire and to make preparations 
for guarding the line of the river against John.* The du^ of 
observing John was then comniitUd to Louis, the heir of France, 
while lliUip xelumcd lo the neighbourhood of Parb to observe 
the imperial forces ; the design of paralysing France by vigorous 
operations in the west had proved a failure. 

It would not be caiy to dutributc the blame of the fiasco be- 
tween Jolm and Otto, Each appears to have hoped that the other 


t Two csntaencts of Ua fcworo »n dtaenbed io Wtxtioro ; en« si Sc PsaTa 
Aocaa is. mi; tnxbcr si EdnanSstwr beSn Chnstmsa 1214. TIio Chsnef of 
Ilcnr7 I. IS mcnooncJ >a soiuMsuoo witb csc^ Ruassr siurccu (be &<M mecuns 
ss sp^<oTfal £•. ^ *44). 

•P<mS.*s.L. liB. CSwa. L, >97. aoS. *ol. Pet. L. Ill tiX 

•PbapwuslbsaaumAptiL See Del.s;*. Poe the 

^ ece 0. UnjeifeMl, Omo See S’«rle (liswecc, iSj,); ol 
OstsILis. rP* 4) ja 
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wtiuM ioaLc the lint move and would bear the chief burden of the 
camjuupi ; cmcIi waited to hear of tome f^nat victory as a si^ial 
for matching' upon I’aria Hut John had the belter excuse dace 
hii new allies in I’oilou, without whose help he wa.s afraid to mk 
decisive o]ienition.% refused to commit tlicm>elvcs beyond recall while 
the EaijKTuri plant remained unccrlaio. Owing to Uieir objee* 
tioiu John was prevented from punuing an attack on Urittany 
which had o|Mncd tuccc»>tfully with tite rapture of AncenU. lie 
laid tiege tn Hochc an .Moinc, a castle not many miles to the west 
of Angcn which coinaiaiuled the |)a».agc of tlie I^irc and Uie 
main to Uritannv : but when Lt^uis marched to the relief the 
I’oitevins refu-sed to meet him m the Held ; and John was eoinpcllcd 
to beat a rctrvat, Icaniig his tents and baggage in the hands of tlie 
enemy (July 2). IIciKeforwaixl lie sU^ on Uic defensive m 
I'oitou, waiting for some newt of Otto, hut Uie news when it 
came was caloniitoui. At the bridge of llouvines (July S7), the 
Emjicror and the rebellious French feudatories of tiie north were 
completely routed alter some hours of hard lighting, llcginald of 
houlogne, William of t^alisbury, Femnd of Flanders fell into the 
hands of I’hillpi Otto and the Dukes of Limburg and hrabont 
saved themselves by an ignominious flight Ihe victory was the 
more striking bccauHc I’hilip liad fought the confederation single* 
handed; the assistance promised by Otto’s rival, the young Frederick 
II., had not appeared in time for the bsttla hut llouvinci is less 
iin|>ortant as a feat of arnis than as a deterruining influence in the 
history of Uirce nations. In France it set the seal upon tiie pre- 
dominance of the Cajiets and ushered in a period of autocratic 
centralisation. In Germany it ensured the ruin of the Saxon 
faction and Uie return of the lIohenstaufTcn to the imperial throne. 
In England it removed the lut fears of the opposition, and was the 
prelude to half a century of civil wars and constitutional debates 
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iinlil the following Ea»tcr, but Die Unic of grafc wai wtxsted in 
contradictory and futile Bcljcmc*. He allowed the Archbishop to 
negotiate on his behalf, hoping that untier cover of Lmi^'ton's 
jwpularity he might delude the op|v»ition with illusory conces- 
sions. lie used ever)' artifleo to detach the lower onlcn and Ute 
church from the causaof their supenurs; promising the Church 
the right of free election and (lcs|ntcliing commissioners to state 
his casein every shire-courL* He exacted Uic oath of fealty and 
homage from tlie whole I»ody of freemen ; and at tiie same time 
vnt ahruotl, to the Netherlands aiul elsewhere, for mercenaries, 
only to countcnnaiid them in a week or two under the impression 
that his ends wouhl be better scrscil by trickery than force. Hut 
•rilli every clo-ss his promises, threats and intrigues were equally 
unasuling. 'ilic ap^tcal to Henrv's Cliartcr had iiiojIc the whole 
nation at one with Uie IioTomal opjwsition. On the King's side 
Uicru rcmainctl only a fesr Uarons and bishops. chicHy his kinsmen 
nr the creatures of his favour, whose retainers had by this time 
thrown themKlrcs into the party of the constitutionalists. It was 
in vain tiiat Innocent issued letters denouncing the authors of 
“factions and conspiracies”.' When K-aster came the borons hod 
no didiculty in mustering a foiro computed os containing 2,000 
knights besides innumerable mcii^atumn* and infantry. They met 
at Stamford, whence tliey marched towards London, the head- 
quarten of the King. At Hinckley they lialtcd to send forward 
the Khcdulc of their grievances and give the King a final oppor- 
tunity of compromise. Hut John was beside him'<eir at the 
audacity of the petitionen. He toUi the messengers that they 
might as well have demanded the kingdom in plain language; be 
swore, with a sujKifluity of oaths that he would never become the 
slave of his own subjects. Instead of wasting furtlicr time m 
argument the borons acted. They named llobcrt FitzWalter as 
“ Marshal of the Host of the Lord and Holy Church ” and, under 
bis leadci'sbip, pursued their march on the capital, from whiih 
John hod now retreated into ^VilUhire. The King attempted to 
rcstiain them by proposing that they should accept the arbitration 
of the Pope, assisted by a coounittee of both parties. But the 
symjiathics of Innocent hod been too clearly manifested, and the 
oiTcr was i-cfuscd with scorn. On Sunday Alay 17th the baronial 
’AdI. laS, tsg, 130. I., laS. • FoiJfra,i., iij. 
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armv entered London ; the gales were opened by the friends of the 
Cha'rtcr while the majority of the citizens were at church ; but the 
magistrates of London made no scruples about jommg the opposi- 
tion, and tlie city was from that time the head-quarters of the 
baroiB. The secession of the capiUl from the Eng’s cause gare 
the si-mal for a total suspension of government throughout the 
coun^. The Exchequer and the Curia Regia ceased to hold 
their sessions; the authori^ of the shcriffi was set at nought; 
the collection of the revenue became impossible. Finding that 
neither threats nor promises could destroy the solidarity of his 
opponents, John at length consented to accept whatever terms the 
Archhishop could procure for him. The Great Charter was 
hurriedly preparetl, on the basis of Articles* presented hy the 
barons; and on June tlth, 1215, at Runnjmede between Staines 
and IVindsor, the King set his seal to this famous document m 
the pnswnce of a great assemblage.* 

7h« A French historian has remarked, not without justice, that 

Chuier, ^i^gna Carta would be less cxtoUeil if it had bou futhfully 

;Bad, ijy Jobn and his successors. Long after it was granted 

all evils, political, social, economic, acre habitually explained as 
resulting from the riolatioa of the Charter; and modern writers 
have not iDficqucntly adopted such explanations without examui- 
in'' their truth. In reality Magna Carta made few lasting innova- 
tious, and asserted no new liberties. The framers appealed from 
the tjranny of John to the practice of bis father and to the laws 
which Henry’s Curia had Tes|>ecled. They desired no alteration in 
the fabric of the executive or legislature ; they threw upon indi- 
viduals the blame for abuses which were the natural outcome of a 
system ; they thought that a new age of gold would dawn if sheriiTs 
and justices were honestly clioseo as of old, and if those particular 
grievanas were mlrcascd which at the moment were fresh in Uie 
minds of the several orders coin;xs<ing their party. It is no 
wonder lltat Uic party should have boon thus misled, if we look for 
a moment at the names of the leaders in whom it ti usted. Of the 
lay Uvrous tlicre is not one who rose, eiUicr before or after the 
signing of the Charter, to the hnt rank among English statesmen : * 
while titepheu Iwvogton, whose high intellectual gifts were coupled 
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with ail tvinictt patriotiim anJ practical Mc'acit/, haJ entered 
Eii;;)Ult (Kilitiai too recently to kaoir liutr deep the ctile of the 
existing system went. 

tVilh honesty of purpose tlie supporten of the Charter may The 
fairly bo cmlited, although there hu beta a dU|K}sition 
ivcent writers to deny them cfcn this faint praise.* Their party Tbud 
cunUined, as ail parties must contain, some members who wcrc^*‘‘^ 
actuaU-d by privato lunbition or obsolete ideals ; tl>o lights of the 
lower cla;>scs rcccirc much less attention and ore less carefully de- 
fined Unn those of their su]>criors: and in one or two clauses of 
the Cliartcr a reactionary spirit a dtair^ for the maintenance of 
intidiuus class.privilegcs, may be detected.' Uut it would be an 
unwarrantable inference that the ambition of one class alone pro- 
du(x-d the Cliartcr. To those who have followed the cour!>e of Uie 
struggle whicli preceded the conference at llunnyincde It will be 
clear Uiat only Uie borons and the Londoners appeared in arms 
against the ICiiig; but it is also dear Uiat the triumph of the 
opiwsition was due to the benevolent neutrality with which Uicy 
were welcomed by the commona Tlie Ixvons could not raise tlie 
fynl against the King, because the tedmical right to do so was 
not in tlicir hands; the English ycoaukn of the period, though 
giAed with an incurable ]mpctmty forprirste brawlio hoJ little 
liking fur warfare, and saw no reason why be should take the field 
for any cause whatever until the constituted authorities descended 
on him witli a categorical im|>craUvc. 'Hie suqirising fact in the 
situation is that John, in spite of numerous appeals, failed entirely 
to win such supiwrt from the commons as their ancestor) hod 
accorded to the worthless William Ilufus. When Henry II. 
pruned the privileges of the batons be was not working altogether 
for the advantage of the Crown. Uy lowering to some extent the 
barriers between the privileged and the unprivileged he made it 


• See in parbeulie the remwks of M. Petil-Du(sill<s. le^ U tn tl Is 

signs d4 Louh Vitl. Cf. Mf. Jeoks. Tk* UythstfUagnA Carls (in Tht InJsisnJ. 
snt Rtvuw lot Much, 1904), and Miss Norgate, yeia Lackland, ^ *35. Of con- 
(empoiary auUKPfilies the most unfavooiable 10 the barons are the llitloirt dti 
Juts and the Barnwell chronicle (the so<s)led Walter of Coventry). 

* See especially (} iS, ih.ho, with ibeW curt concessions to mesne tenants, S] la, 

•J' 35i 4I1 which contain all that was done for the towns and trade. As for the 

VI lein there is only one clause (J ai) which is framed for his protection. It is 
pretty deu that the villein was not Intended l« parucipatB in the rights of property 
and personal liberty which ue guaranteed U free men by t| 16, a3, 30, 39. See 
on t^ subject McKechiue, Uagmt Carla, pp. X13-& 
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e&sier for these two great diTiaons of the people to realise the 
community of their inlereats. The time had pased when the most 
unsoupufous autocracy could seem preferable to a baronial ascend- 
ancy ; nor was the new confidence of the commons in their natural 
leaders utterly misplaced. The magnate of the thirteenth century 
mic'ht be selfish ; but he had realised tbe {n]]wssibility of founding 
his own fortunes upon reckless oppression of bis inferiors, and he 
no longer hoised to exclude the public authority from sharing m 
the administratioa of liis lands. 

The Magna Carta* is founded upon the Charter of Henry I., bot 

Chvtet compuriiion of the two documents reveals some striking dilTerenccs 
Henry . jjjgm. fn both the King’s concessions fo the Churcli and 

to the barons take precedence of all others and fill the largest space. 
But, whereas the older charter contains few promises uhicb aifcct 
all classes of free men ecjually, that of John is Justly famous for 
half a dorca promises of the most general kind. Jolm guarantees 
that for the future all amercements shall be proportionate to the 
odeoce fur which they are imposed; that no man shall be brought 
to trial on bare suspioon, without witnesses ; that no penalty shall 
be indicted on any free man except in consequence of a lawful trial, 
eitiicr by his peers or in tome other form admitted by the law of 
the land; that Justice shall not be sold nur delated nor denied to 
any man. Thc>e guarantees are far mure valuable than tbe bare 
promise to keep the peace and uphold the law of Edward which 
forms the epilogue of Henry’s charter. It is noteworthy that they 
were demanded by tlie baronage, and in the precise terms in which 
they were conceded by John; they were not, tlierefore, a men 
aflcrthought inicrteil to aive tlie character oi Ute opposition. 

^anctf When we turn our altcnUoo from the gcncrul clauses of Magna 
Carta to Uiose which aScct special claucs or interests, we are still 
Chiuch as far as ever frum obtaining the erklence to prove a cl<»a- 
coavpiracy. 'Die barons in tb^ .,\rticles may seem mtlifllrent to 
tlie interests of Uie Cbuicli ; and Uic only clause of imjiortancc to 
tlie Church wlikh is to be found in M.-sgna Carta was evvlently 
added at Uie request of Stqibcn Langton. It U however probable 
tliat “ tlie army of God and Holy Church " had omitted to discuss 
‘ Boi to* (ffiKa ih* Uxccln corr) «* SUlelu tf Ike Re<^m. •.•oL arid Fw J*f •, 

{..■>0. Reusuo la Uls4.k>lonc'aCn<UCasrtn'(t73g), tUmor' Cka/tei Jtt 
A<rUiMi Th« bcM to mm ttilirf is UciCnhiut's CmjU (sr.d cd.. 

191*). U Ui« CtorisLir/ ef CSolfr 41^ L (19^), p. IM, D». TsU ha» edited tb« 
Carla (twiicU t]r tail r sniiTf sT CLeslcr ta Sie battsw m 1115 cc 
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ccclcsiortical grievances, nok from aay indiflcrence to their settle- 
mcot, but in the belief that the Archbishop needed no assistance. 
On either hypothesb the moderation of the vVrchbishop and his 
colleagues is remarkable. Thejask nothing bejond a confinnatioD 
of the Church’s ancient liberties,* and of the right of tree canonical 
election vhich John had already conceded in a separate charter. 
The barons made demands of a more extensive character ; but the 
majority of these turn out, upon examination, to be either more 
definite statements of the concessions which Henry I. had made 
respecting feudal aids and incidents, or else to represent unwritten 
usages of great antiquity which John and llichard had overridden 
without any equitable excuse. It is remarkable that the barons 
made no attempt to abolish the royal right of wardship which 
Henry I. had explidtly renounced; and that they petitioned the 
King to restrain them from imposing on their tenants any taxes 
hut the three great aids which were recognised by feudal law all 
over Europe.* The most reactionary of their demand* is one 
which relates to private jurisdictions; that the writ Prtucipe bo 
not granted in su^ wise that any free man shall lose bis court by 
it. This demand, which was duly incorporated in the Charter, 
struck at the root of the jurisdiction which Henry II. bad claimed 
over suits relating to all freehold land;* though included in later 
and revised editions of the Charter it was not allowed to take 
effect, and would have been merely mischievous if it bad been 
observed.* But we should not condemn the authors of the clause' 
without taking into consideration (he fact that Henry H. had 
exhausted the resources of chicanery to extend the power of hb 
Courts at the ex|>ense of private tribunals which had a lawful title 
to their jurisdiction. A temporary reaction against the centralisa- 
tion of justice was inevitably and it was only natural that the 
reaction should be occasionally nnreasonable. 

'rbe articles which secure the liberties of the towns and trading 
dosses, of mesne tenants, and of villeins, are not numerous; and 

'“Quoii ecclevia AngUesna liberj sii** (S i) See UcKechme. pp. 356 IT. 

'In Lbe Arluuli Haronum, f 6, Uom wbich this (Ule pauet into tbe Charier. 
The rule wu however struck out of the Charter, when >1 wu reissued m 1317. See 
McKechnie, p. 30*. 

'Thst this was the intention oiajr be iniened frosa the way in wh ch the clause 
ispuaphrased in the contempoiary Hutnrt dtt diui, p. 130. “Toules bautes 

'Other writs were sobstituted for chaS of notably the *'wnt of entry 

sur disseisin Pollock and Staiiland, Hitl. a/SugUik Lau. li.. p. 6f (isL ed.}. 
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Cone«». the barons have been severely criUdsed for neglecting the specUi 
io*(h8 interestsofinfcriorclasses. lhu» it has been pointed ont that while 
Sjmraon* they limited the power of the King to Ui themseUes and London, 
they did nothing to protect other towns against the Eng, or 
nlleins against their lords, in the matter of taxation. The answer 
must be that interference between the villein and his lord, or 
between the Eng and his borough, would have been an innovation 
of a revolutionary kind. The special privilege which the Londoner* 
exacted as the price of their support was one to which John might 
fairly have taken exception, if his position had left him free to 
criticise and bargain. Even in bis isolation and friendlessncs; he 
was able to challenge and reject a proposal that all self-governing 
borouglis should be put on an equality with London.* The sup- 
porters of the Charter felt a reluctance to encroach on Uve admitted 
sphere of Uie prerogative ; and they were accordingly content to ask 
for the towns a confirmation of gristing liberties. 

Convil- iVhen wc turn from the liberties of the subject to the executive 

CUmw national assembly, we Bod that here also the Charter is con* 

Kzvaltve. tn 1213, the King had created a precedent for far-reaching 
changes in the constitution of the Grc^ Council ; be had onlevd Uiat 
four reproentatbe* from every shite should attend Uie Oxford meet- 
ing of November 15th. lV»umably these deJegaUs, vaguely de- 
Ktibcd AS mUiUs liijcreii, were exiiccted to act a* spokesmen of the 
slurc-courts. The precedent is ignored by the authors of the 
. Charter; they endeavour to restore the ancient character of the 
Council as a ina!>».uiecU()g of royal tenants “rent and small 'I'he 
fourteenth clause provides that the foroncr mi;orc« shall be sum- 
moned individually, the &anmu by a general writ oddresf-ed 

to the slvcrilT of each shire. 'IhU make* Uie Council more narrowly 
feudal than John hod cootcmplated in IZtS; nor do the Ics-cr 
borons api>cftr to Lave made use of their privilege. Ihat the con- 
stitutional {lorty proposed to arrange for the repnssenUtion of the 
lesser barons is a hypothesis supported by the greatest modern writer 
on the subject but it locks confirtoation. In other respccU the 


‘Ttui <Linu\d 1% svsdc ia dw .erSwali Bomhkm, I ja. Ihc clasM n’-bl b« 
lo lh« 0A.l,wCT towns *h<« charlCT, arc modcllnl on tho.* ol 

LonCun ; but l.«ndon wm tcgafScS m the tjpe oi s adf ffo*einiB£ boroueb and 
llM ra M Ml {vobaUy csp<(aw* tfcc (nustian or ifce Miiiionuv 

•i>tBbSaC.ir.,|..p.(4a (StbcA.). Tl* antmujty of the d.MiocliOn between lb* 
na^an^SCiwal .uatmoi.e aftev* bom ib« caa« of U«cUt m ntc ^CobouI U 


rlonbampton, ifalrr,«Xl, ,| 
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certain cases U\e committee shall consult with the Archbishop and 
his frieruis,' but no defimte powers are conferred upon these assessors. 
The King's humiliation is completed by a promise that he wili make 
his subjects swear obedience to the mandates of the Twenty-five, 
and by an admi'wion th-rt, if he fails to do what the Twenty-five 
demand, they have the Tight of taking arms against him. No term 
b a-,signcd for the dissolution of this provisional government ; no 
check is imposed upon it; and the members are empowcied to fill 
such vacancies as may occur in their ranks by the simple process 
of co-optation, 'i'herc was apparently an understand tog that the 
Twenty-five would ^ve the King a written assurance of their fadty, 
but they neglected to do Uus in spite of a protest from tlie Arch- 
bishop and the legate.* 

John Ail considerable colour to the indictment which 

writers have drawn against the barons t and it must be 
five admitted that a contemporary, not wholly favourable to John, 
brings the cliarge of arrogance against tlie Twenty-five. We are 
told for instance that, when John was confined by sickness to his 
chamber, they summoned him to eomc before them and would bear 
of no cxcu-c : if he could not walk, they said, he must be cstrried ® 
Yet there is no rea-on to believe that the Twenty-five abused their 
' anomalous position to lay the foundations of a feudal oligarchy. 
Tlie troubles which arose immediately after the conference of 
Uunnymedc were due in part to the King’s impatience, and in 
port to the misconduct of the more lawless spirits among the 
baronage, wlio regarded settlement os too favourable to the 
Turbo- King and defied tlie authority of the Twenty-five. The northern 
o"tiw barans refused to sign the Charter nr to surrender the castles and 
Nonhetn demesnes which had paj«ed into Uwir clutches. Some of tho^e who 
tianmv Signed did not behave much better. From many sid« the 

King received intelligence of violence ofTered to his representatives, 
of raids u{}on hiv lands, of the destruction of his forests and his 
deer.* Tlie general opinion was that the malcontents merely 
awaited the end of the harvest-season to begin a war for the 
annihilation of the royal power. Tlirough tho months of June 
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and July Ihc Kin" oWrml a line of conduct to which no e^cejilion 
could l»e taken. lie ditrni^ei! a number of lits merccn.ines; he 
ordered his cA.«telUni to cea*e ftooi pilUi'e and the exaction of 
Icmcries ; he fulfilled the most unpalaUble of the obligations which 
the Charter ha.1 thrown upon him bj onienng that in etcry shire 
an oath of obedience to the Twenty-five should lie taken, and 
Junes empanelled to inquire concerning the evil customs of the 
sheriffs and their underlings.* Tlie story that he retreated to the 
Isle of Wight and brooded on his wrongs in solitude is a fable of 
which his itinerary, compiled from documentary sources, supplies 
the refutation. 

Hut his slen<!cr stock of patience and good faith was soon 
exhauslnl. In August Uie records reveal him borrowing from the 
Ttmplars, and spending the proceesls to rreruit mercenaries in 
I'landsrs Ilainault, and Angoul^c. lie appro-tched the Count 
of liritanny with an offer to mtoro the Honour of Ilichmood in 
oichange for amcsl assistance.* He requested Innocent to annul 
the Charter, supporting his request with the mendacious statement 
that all his troubles and unpopularity arose frum his submission 
to the Holy See. llie I'ope required no second invitation. It 
woa not witli the object of weakening a vassnl>king that he had 
ordered Stephen Langton to play the part of mwiiator ; the Charter 
had not been submitted for the approval of the Holy See, and its 
nature waa misunderstood at Rome. Above all, the cxbtence of a 
vigorous opposition to the CngUsh Crown was fatal to the most 
rheruhed plans of Innocent, lie intended that John should take 
the leading part in a Crusade; and in furtherance of the Holy War 
the Pope was prepared to go to any lengths. On August 24th he 
annulled the Charter as derogatovy to the Crown, as extorted by 
force, as unjust and unlawful in ita contents.* Later, when it became 
apparent the barons would not yield without a struggle, Innocent 
took the unprecedented step of preaching a Crusade on John’s 
behalf. Through the prelates of France and the adjoining lauds 
he offered remission of sins to any knight who would go to me 
rescue of a would-be crusader, precluded from fulfilling his vow by 

-jAtAs t/i iTnKwea 


' See John’s l«(teri In Kol. Pat., i., 14}. JtoS. Cfavt., L,aiji S17. Rot. Pat., 
tSa. Po*Jera,i.,tii, 

'Rat. Pat., L, 151, IJ3. Ij3, 160. jSa. Jlal.Cfami., i , 226. 

'Polthut, No. 4990. PaeJrra, 233. *Be«qaet, six., p. 601. 
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and July tlie King observed a line of conduct to which no exce]>tion 
could be taken. He dismissed a number of bis mercenaries; be 
ordered his castellans to cease from pillage and the exaction of 
tenscries ; he fulfilled the most unpalatable of the obligations which 
the Charter had thrown upon him by ordering that in every shire 
an oath of obedience to the Twenty>dve should be taken, and 
juries empanelled to Inquire concerning the eril cusloma of the 
sheriffs and their underlings.’ The story that he retreated to the 
Isle of Wight and brooded on his wrongs in solitude is a fable of 
which his itinerary, compiled from documeutary sources, supplies 
the refutation. 

But his slender stock of patience and good faith was soon 
exhausted. In August the records reveal him boiTOwing from the 
Templars, and spending the proceeds to reciiiit mereenaries in 
Flandirs. Hainault, and Angoulcme. He appioached the Count 
of Britanny with an offer to restore the Honour of iliehmond in 
exchange for armed assistance.* He requested Innocent to annul 
the Charter, supporting his request with the mendacious statement 
that all his tmublcs and unpopularity arose from his submission 
to the Holy See. The Pope required no second invitation. It 
was not with the object of weakening a vassal-king that he had 
ordered Stephen Langton to play the part of mediator ; the Charter 
hod not been submitted for the approval of the Holy See, and its 
nature was misunderstood at Rome. Above all, the existence of a 
vigorous opposition to the EnglUb Crown was fatal to the most 
cherished plans of Innocent. He intended that John should take 
the leading part in a Crusade ; and in furtherance of the Holy War 
the Pope was prepared to go to any ler^tha On August 24th he 
annul!^ the Charter as derogatory to the Ciown, as extorted by 
force, as unjust and unlawful in its contents.* Later, when it became 
apparent the barons would not yield without a struggle. Innocent 
took the unprecedented step of preaching a Crusade on John’s 
behalf. Through the prelates of France and the adjoining lands 
he olfcred remission of sins to any knight who would go to cne 
rescue of a would-be crusader, precluded from fulfilling his vow by 
the plots of factious subjects.* 


> See John's letters in fist. 143- Sot. CUMt.,L,tts. 117- Sol. Pot., L, 

(So. Potdira,L, Z33. 

iRot. Pat., i., I SI. 153, is8. iCo. r8s> Sot. Claui.,L, 226. 

' Potthist, No. 4990. Petdera, 135. ‘Bonquet, RichsU, zU^ p. 6or. 
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Thc uncompromising attibide of Innocent Iiarf the effect of 
weakening the baronial party. Hieir clerical supporter^ after a 
brief period of hesitation, willidrcvr from the struggle. Stephen 
Langton, somewhat bolder thaij the rest, ignored the order of tiie 
I’apal legate to excommunicate the King’s opponents; but even 
I.angton ) iclded when a sentence of suspension was issued against 
him. He left the kingdom for the ostensible purpose of attending 
the Fourth Latcian Council, but in reality with the hope of winning 
over Innocent. The appeal was useless; for Innocent confirmed the 
legate’s sentence (Nov, 4);* and in future only a few audacious 
members of the hierarchy arowoJ thrir sympathy with the Charter. 
But the King’s party lost rather than gaini^ by the secession of op* 
pmicnts whose influence had been alwa^a on the side of moderation; 
and the laymen on the barons* side were merely exasperated by 
the unprecedented action of the Pope and legate. The aigu* 
merits which ^Mexandcr the Mason had horned in the king’s ioteiests 
were now used for another purpose : it was the turn of the oppodtion 
to denounce the cncroacbmeots of the spiritual authority in secular 
siTain. But the time for a war of argument, or even for one of satire 
and invective, bad gone by; both sides were mustering Uieir forces. 
The raiuiting agents of the King redoubled their activity; he 
committed slieriffdonis and castles to the charge of trusty aliens ; 

iMiil-hed from his court, as scent txailors, most of the English- 
men who still proft^ved tus cause. The barons on their side ceased 
to give bis offleen even a nominal recognition, and, wherever their 
influence pnalomuuted, set up a provisional admini'tr.ation. Each 
of the leaders assumod in bu own neighbourhood the style and the 
duties of ajusliciar; the Kin^s writ no longer ran in the north 
and ensUm shirea' Already the more extreme talked of offering 
tlic crown to l.ouii of France. A present of siege enginm which 
Piiilip M3it them in the autumn wms thankfully accepted as an 
earnest of more effectual Itelp to oome.* 

Site* ^ ^ would be hard to say which party ought to be consiiicred as 

rcvponsihlc for the outbreak of the war. But it was the opposition 
that, early in October, struck the first blow. John bad choscn Kent 
as the rendexvuus for hb forces, in order to prevent the French from 
disembarking ui the Gnque Ports ; and the barons mardicd from 
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London to attack the King wliile his preparations were still in- 
complete. The advance was well-timed ; the King retreated in 
baste from CanUubuijv where be Juid taken up bis quarters, to 
Dover. But the barons were misinformed by their .scouts. They 
heard that John was advancing on them in superior fuioe, and 
without waiting to test the intelligence Hcd from their flying ad- 
versary. On their return they left a garrison in Rochester to 
observe the movements of the King ; but in a few days the King’s 
courage returned, and he laid siege to Rochester. Tlicre had been 
no time for the defenders to collect supplies; a force despatched to 
their lelief from London was easily repulsed by the besieging army ; 
and Rochester was soon starve*! into submission.' The King, who 
had already begun to distribute the lands of the rebels among liis 
followcti., wished to take this opportunity of striking tnror by a 
general massacre of prisoners. He was only deterred from the crime 
by the earnest remonstrances of bis mercenaries, to whom the pros- 
pect of fighting in a war where no quarter could be expected was 
eminently distasteful.* The threat though unfulflUed struck home ; 
and the majority of the rebels, recognising that with John upon 
the throne their safety would never be assured, joined in pressing 
Louis to take up their cause and vindicate the claims which he de- 
rived from his maniage with Dlaocbe of Cistile. 

The invitation was accepted without much delay. Soon after l.euii 
the fall of Ilochcster the first instalment of French aid arrived 
and by Januaiy 7, ISlC, the barons hod been reinforced with 2i0 
French knighb and a corresponding number of arbalestiers, ser- 
geants, and foot-soldiers.* But some months elapsed before the 
Prince could make a public declaration of his acceptance. For his 
own part I^uis desired prompt action; but he was restrained by 
the caution of Philip Augustus who, although anxious enough to 
unite the thrones af France and England, knew from old experience 
the dangers of an open conflict with Innocent III.* But by degrees 
the subtle mind of Philip devised a plan for evading Papal censures. 
'Pherc was no I'eason why the interests of Louis should be treated 
as one with those of his father and of France ; nor need a sentence 

^Hisloirg dti duet, p. <57. The town of Rociiestei was taken bj. aisaulCi but 
the castle in which the baronial eaniaon look refoM was blockaded. 

♦Wendover. iii., 335. 

•Anon, dt BHkunt, in Bouquet, xidv., p. 77a Hoveden, iv., 189 n. 

*See vatioua letnonsUancet lioni Innocent, catalogued by Pottbast, Nos.jta? a, 
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of excoromuJH’catJOD proTc fatal to the Prince’s cause in a country 
where such sentences had fallen into some itiscrcdit through fie- 
quent repetition. The ftince accordingly adopted for the occasion 
the attitude of a i-ebellioua subject; and Philip in private tent the 
idd of his purse and iitfluence to an enterprise which he disowned 
in C'Ciy public utterance. At first the King affected indignation 
at the preparations of his son, even threatening to confiscate the 
lands of those allies whom Louis had secured by threats of his 
father’s hea\icst displeasure if they refused to join Uic expedition. 
Later the King assured the Papal envoy that it was impossible to 
prevent the Prince from vindicating a just claim by means of his 
private resources; Prance would stand neutral in the war and 
noUiiug more than neutrality could fairly be demanded.^ But the 
month of April, ISlti, liad arrived before the preparations of I^ouis 
and tJie negotiations of his father with the legate were completed, 
leho't If tlie King of England had used the time of grace for a spirited 

SoST attack OB London it would have gone hardly with the rebels. 

Dee..' Probably the reason why he prefer^ the less effective plan of 
“jj‘^*^'ravaging .at large and besieging scattered strongholds is to l« found 
in tlie dualTectioa of (tie Cinque Ports, which mode it impossible to 
equip a (ket of suflident size to dose the I’hames. His strategy! 
Uiuugh bad in prindple, was rigorously pursued. He dirided his 
forces into two divisions of which one, commanded by Sa>ai'ic de 
Maulconandothcr leaden of experience, was commissioned to ravage 
the liomc counties, while the second, led by the King in person, 
scoured the north and spread devasUlioo through the lands of hu 
opponents. The foreign mercenaries carried out Uie work with 
test, and possibly with greater thoroughness than Uieir master 
would hate tolerated if he hod been able to rwward tlieir scr>ices 
by main legitimate means. Tliey made it their practice to seize 
the tenants of the King’s opponents and to extort excessive ransoms 
by tortures of fiendlJt ingimuity; nor did they dUcrimiiiaU too 
nicely l)elwcen friend and foe. By such beliaviour they succeeded 
in spreading the terror of thdr master’s name ; at the news of his 
approacli Uie vjlldn fici! from the plougli. and Uie nicrcliant took 
his goods for safety to cemeteries and consecrated places.* But Uie 
opposition gained more supporters than it lost ; and terror merely 
increased the desperation of the leaders. On his return froni 
' r«.t VIJJ^ If, £ * Wen^ot^i ^ SI*- 
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the north (1216) the King attempted London only to find it 
more stoutly held than ever. He was obliged to content him* 
self with watching the capital from Reading or from Windsor ; and 
his troops, their plunder already squandered, began to clamour for 
wages or, in default of wages, for di*cbaige. Meanwhile French 
reinforcements continued to reach the barons, and the adventure 
of Louis assumed, with his father’s connivance, the aspect of a 
national enterprise. The chief French feudatories learned that The 
they could not safely ignore the appeals of the Prince to their 
generosity ; ^ and the forces of Bar, Nevers, Brabant, Brittany, and M»y. 
St. Pol were well represented in the expedition which Louis col- 
lected at Calais. After many delays he set sail on May 20th, ac- 
companied by a fleet of 800 ships, which carried, besides infantry, 
munitions and supplies, a total of 1,200 knights. The admiral 
was a noted privateer, Eustace the llonk, who had long been the 
teiTor of the narrow seas, practising the trade of pirate sometimes 
under the English flag, sometimes onder that of France.* 

Ihe fleet of John had been ordered to wait at Dover for the 
FrencL But the ships were dbpeised by a violent tempest on the 
night of ^lay 18th, and reassembled so slowly that Louis made the 
port of Stonor without encountering resistance. John, who had 
taken up his quarters at Canterbury, was only apprised of his rival’s 
appearance when the French disembarkation was already effected ; 
he resolied upon the advice of the hlanhal to refrain from giring 
battle ; and retreated by slow stages to Winchester which he reached 
upon the 2Stb. The French were therefore able to advance without 
delay on London. The castles of Canterbury and Rochester sur- 
rendered at their approach, and their entry into the capital was 
marked by the greatest rejoicing on the part of the citizens.* In 
the churdiyard of St. Paul the mayor ud a deputation of the 
citizens tendered their homage to the Prince, receiving in exchange 
a promise that he would respect their dvic liberties. No one 
doubted that his success would be rapid and complete ; the Earls 
of Warenne, Oxford, Aumal^ Arundel, and Salisbury considered 
that the time had come for abandoning the King and made their 

> PeCit-DaUiUix, p. 83. 

*See F. iUehti, EnslatJi* I* JU<n>w, iotiod, ; IdCTCt ia Q. U Uar^ iii., 242; and 
Feus-Dutaillit, p. 59. 

•Hitl. dtsducs, 171: ‘•LiboiirgoudslavineaJerenteacoouclui. qiu giant joie 
otenc de ta venue". 
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peace with Louis; the jouag King of Scotland was quick to 
follow their example. A dwindling force of mercenaries, the Earl* 
of I’embcokeond Chester, and the legate Gualo formed the effective 
par^ of the King 

‘Ihe first operations of Louis confirmed tlie general opinion of 
hi* prospects. Early in June he marched on Winchester which the 
Deatbor King now abandoned. The garrison of the rojal castle fired 
Jwe^cc.the town to improre thrir prospects of resistance; but the result, 
as might ha\-e been expected, wu to make the citizens, who bad 
never loved Uic King, the allies of the foreigner. The royal castle 
capitulated on June S4th; aRcr which date Windsor, lincolu, 
and Dover were the only stroogholds of importance left to the 
royalists in the east and south-east counties. It was in vain that 
John issued invitatioas to iodlridual barons and to the Cinque 
Porta to repent of their disloyalty. His roost lavish promises fell 
upon deaf cars and, although the Patent Rolb attest the fact that 
he still issued orders to the sheriffs of the eastern counties, his 
power was now limited to the south-west and the Welsh marclics. 
Out the iQvaden, in tbdr reluctance to press forward leaving uncap- 
tured castles in their tear, wasted prcdous months upon the sieges 
of Dover and of tViodsor. lliiougfaout July and August the King 
who had taken Corfe for his bead-quarters, was left at liberty to 
organise a new campnigo. Some who had despaired of his success 
began to recover faith, and the dbgrace of submission to the 
foreigner was slowly roolbed in those shires where French forces 
were most olten to be seen. In Sussex an English freeholder of low 
condition, one William of Cosmgeham who was commonly known as 
Willekin of the WmUJ, raised a baod of volunteers with which he 
carried ona succe^aful warfare of ambushes and surprises ; ' while the 
heroic defence of the Justiciar, llui«rt de Ilurgh, whom Jolin bad left 
incomnxond of Dover, tvuned the current of Kcntbb feeling. It was 
with high hopes of a national reaction in his favour that the King 
marched, early in September, to the relief of Windsor and Uiicoln. 
His heart failed Urn when be found that the beii^^cr* of Windsor 


•WiM. *» Jmti. f. iSis Was* {■>() ot i sicffsat. qui pw u i»o«« * 
moall sue* £*» VVauSoiSi c)ul (uenoia tualt at cent Looyf, seieISs cuoit 
WiUekui* de KauAcsacsi ; maU la Ftan{<aa I'aMloienl VViUcUn dcs Waus, qai »• 
tetent noomef lissrarehna. Meub Ca p<ui ciul lenoAmSt cn ro«« Loots.” S«« 
Paii^Wcodovo in CSfon. Il*i^ u.. 6}}. llis correct natna WUIuas ol Casioc*- 
kaw iP^L KaiU, 15. $S|. AAcr tb« crearr U Larabcia is tJi* next retga b* 
itcciTcd a loraJ uumoc {>S>d., lot) and a pcnsioo ct£iO {Ral. CUmi^ U jtS). 
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would not yid J ground vrilhout a battle ; but hu northward march, 
drawing them off in pursuit, i>cr%-cd hia purpose os well as a victoTj. 

Ilie blockade of Lincoln was raisoJ at his approach ; and he made 
Uic dty his ]jciJ>r)uartcni from whence to ravage arid reduce the 
eastern counlii-t. Meeting with no serious resistance he was uni< 
formly succc>sful in histoids; the position which he occupied \ay 
across the road bjr which alone the nortlicm b.iruns and the King 
of Scots could retire from London to Uicir own possessions. It 
is not surprising to Icam that the English sup|)orlcrs of Louis 
began to waver in their allcgiancs^ or tliat the cxcomniunications 
with which the legato boenhanieJ them at length aroused their 
scruples, 'lltcy liad already discovered that the chief spoils of 
victory would fall to the countiymen of tlicir elected king ; though 
Louis had confirmed the Charter, the Committee of Twenty-five 
were allowed no influcnco in theconduct of the campaign. Fear 
of John's incorrigible bad faith wa* the chief motive which hdd 
U>cm to his rival. Hut this soon ccosctl to exist. On October Idtb, 
after a short tlincas, caused aa it is related by a surfeit of peaches 
and new elder, J<iha breathed his last at iS'ewark, bequeathing his 
body to the Cathedral Church of Worcester and his son to tlie 
protection of the Holy See.* 

The character of John is wriltw laige u]>on tlie ftagm of h\schuacte> 
history, Hod faith, cruelty, a love of intrigue, an Incapadty 
read the present or foresee the future, a {wtulance which could 
brook no op{X)silion, an ambition strong enough to make him 
reckless of consequences yet not sulFiciently strong to outbalance bis 
passions and his oatural indolence, a blunlncss of moral perceptions 
which astonished and disgusted the most mdifTcrcut of his subjects 
—all these ore traits attributed to him by the unanimous testimony 
of contemporaries Hut of bis habits. Ids outward appearance, and 
bis minor idiusyncnisi«, they have little to say. lie was under the 
middle hsght and in his latterycars iocluied to corpulence. He 
loved good cheer; he was accustomed to atone for eating meat on 
fast-days by a dole to a hundred paupers; be took pains to provide 
himself on all his journeys with liboal supplies of the most costly 

1 See Joba’s letter of Oct. ts (from Slealbed) to the Popt, Rayneldus, .teiiofrti 
iji. (ed. 1741); "Convocstis magn^ibae nottns asmtenuous, providimus regnum 
DOttrum, quod ett veetrum, necnon et haeredea nottmm protection! vectiae et 

isnetae Romsnse ecclceiae commendaiutiun,'* etc. The will iUelf it printed by 

Thomae, Survty of l!l« Cathidrai Che/fh Wfrtttitr (london, 1836). App. 

p. 19. 
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wines. Unlike his father he delighted in pe^nal display; jewels 
and personal ornaments formed no inconsiderable item in his 
treasures, and he spent large sums upon his dress. Of cultivated 
tastes his letters show no trac^ except that he was liberal in his 
gift* to the choriilers who sang in his chapel at great festivals. 
His amours were numerous and prolific; he bad by different 
at least seven illegitimate children. 'Ihe scandal of the 
time describes lus Poitevio queen as little better than hiia»eL^ and 
is corroborated by the fact that Isabelle was kept in strict confine- 
mentforaconsiderablepoitianoftheirmirried life. John delighted 
in hunting, hawking, fishing and every form of sport; at the most 
critical muinents of his life he was never too busy to issue orders 
respecting his hounds and falcons. There is a slrvente, composed 
by the younger Bertrand de Uom, which attributes his failure ru 
a King to his love of these amusements. Yet it would be unjust to 
reiircscot him as nothing but a trifler. In Poitou and to England, 
even >n Normandy when be commanded adequate resources, he 
proved himself a soldier of ability, skilful in his strategy, and a past 
master in the minor arts conttected with military science. If his 
energ; lud been less spasmodic, if be bod possessed any of the gifts 
of a leailer of men, he might have proved himself not much infenor 
in generalship to lUcbard Coeur de Lion. But os a statesman hia 
career was one of unsai^'ing failure and humiliation, from the time 
when he first landed in Ireland a* bis father’s vici^rcat to the 
moment of bis death. Beaten in war by Philip Augustus, in 
diplomacy by Inooccnt, be crowned his career with a third and jet 
mare startling failure by hurling himself against an opptosition 
whirl), in spite of all defects of characbx and intellect, was still the 
mouthpiece of the Engibb nation. That he provoked, and perished 
Urrough, tile first alliance of oil ia the kingdom must remain 

lib chief title to remembrance. 

Covens- Da October SSUi, 12IG, nine daj-s after the death of his fatlicr, 
ay ’'a* crowned at Gloucester in the presence of fi^jr 

Li'liops and a handful of barons and mercenary captalna It was a 
perilous inheritance which thua devolved u|>on a boy of nine scars 
of age. The King's title depended for validity upon the swords of 
foreign suldlcn and the mural influence of a Pope who was still 
an unknown quantity. With the death of Innocent (July, 121G) 
the tiara had devolved upon the mild and cautious Honorius HI. 
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who, bowocr well disposed, could scarcely be expected to bring 
to the defence of his young ward that diplomatic craft of wliich 
Innocent had been a master. Rut, unce they had no other ally, 
Uie royalists agreed to put thdr trust in Rome. Tliey gare no 
formal title or commission to the legate Gualo ; but they allowed 
him to assume, os representing the suzerain of tlieir young master, 
H Icjul'wg place in the Council and such duties of a guardian as acre 
consistent with his eccl<^iaslicaI profession. For the rougher work 
of the King's cause a lay n-gmt was indispcnsabla All combined 
in pressing the Eiirl Marshal, octogenarian though he was, to accept 
the thankless oflira. He consented not without reluctance upon 
rccch-ing a promise of co-operation from Ranulf, Earl of Clicster, 
the only rival who could be seriously considered. A Council, held 
at Rristul {Not, 12) under the presidency of the legate, conllimed 
the Jlarshai’a apixtintmcnt : and he thenceforth carried the title of 
Rector Jtegie et Jlegni, n»e responsibility for the King’s person 
he declined to undertake, as being incompatible with his mllitaiy 
dullca ; the care of the boy-icing was entrtisted to Rctcrdcs Roches, 
an unpopular but necessary appouitrocnt, sisc« the bishop led the 
party of the alien fu^ouritM who controlled the army. Tlie 
Marshal, however, kept in his own hands the entiie conlro) of the 
extvuUre, Hubert de Rurgb, the Justiciar, was his subordinate; 
Gualo an unofTicial colteoguo with no well delincd position.* 

No Regent could have been better dlteJ than the 2)Iarshal to 
win the confidence of moderate men. To the Crown he had been 
for twenty years a tower of strength. His influence bad induced 
the Normans to acknowledge John as Richard’s heir ; he had been 
the staunch supporter of John’s cause in the wars of Normandy; 
and although he liad come into collision with the late King on more 
than one occasion his loyalty bad neser wavered. On the other 
hand he had endeavoured to mediate between John and the Oe 
Bi-aoses ; he h«d taken the part of a peace-maker in the conference* 
which preceded the signing of theCliarter; and no rebel was likely to 

'The eppointenent of De Buegb was made by ^ohn (Rol. Pat., L, no). De 
Qufgh deecribci hU own poejLon alter Jobn's deaui id a document preserved by M. 
Pant, Chron. Hat'., vi., 64, Cualo is dcsciibed in a legal record of 22 Hen. 111 . as 
“quasi tutor Dom. Regia cl custos regm’* (Bracton'a ttalikeci, iii., 232). Mr. 
Turner Ihinbi that he owed this poshioa to an otal comnutsion from John, sup- 
plemented hy the King's will (Trsas, Say. Hut, Set., N.S., xviii., p. aSj). Hononus 
IS for some time inclined to ignore the Great Council and treat Giialo as solely 
responsible for his ward; fstuMU, lUfuta, L, iii., etc. 
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be deterred from repentouce by the fear of finding in the Marshal a 
revengeful or unaaoinmodating spirit. The Earl wisely inaugura^ 
the new epoch with a proclamation stating that Eng Henry desi^ 
a complete oblivion of all the feuds which had existed between his 
fatlier and tlie barons ; and with a reissue of the Charter, albrit m 
a mutilated form which showed the jealousy of bis party for the 
prerogative.* From the new edition were omitted the clauses which 
reco'mhoJ tlic Great Council’s right to control taxation, together 
witlTolhers which were regarded as imposing undue restrictions on 
royal rights. But the significance of these omissions was dimiuUhed 
by a pronuse that thi^ should be reconsidered when the young Eng 
came of age. 

Growth or The immediate result of this conciliatory measure was but 
ih« Royal JL Only four submisMons are recorded in the first three months 
of tbe new reign. But the Regent showed both energy and shill 
b his eflorts to conciliate the disaffected, lie pronused an amnesty 
and full restitution of lands to all who would submit He appomted 
reproseotatives m every part of the country to whom be gave full 
powvn for rccriving sutmlsuoii-s and used the bfiuence of every 
prowl} te to wb over others who still hesitated. He promised the 
supporten of the young Kbg Uiat b the event of their capture by 
the French they should be promptly ransomed. Ue distributed 
lands and casUcs and other rcwai^ to all whose fid.'Iity required 
CDcourogvoient and to the barons of Ireland he promiaed all the 
privileges and liberties of the Great Charter.* The legate, whom 
llouoriut bad commbsioned to use his discretion for the advantage 
of the hingdom, utilised bis powen to proclaim a crus.ade against 
the French and their supporters.* Soon, in spite of a few defections 
on the )vart of faint-hearted sup|>ottm who announced their purpose 
of going to the Holy Land, the royal party began to grow in 
numbers. The rebel barons were not at ease under their new 
master. They complained, not wholly with truth as it would seem, 
that he reserved all ofiko of tnut and profit for his own country* 
men ;* nor could they fail to be shaken by the ecclesiastical censures 

* FctJtfa, i,, S 

‘ Pal. HiUl, IL.. 4. tj, SI, as. 14 , )i. ]$. 

>Sbiilr^l..f^ i3j Pal. RfiUt, IL, j7 “Croce signenier sd cundum nabiKCca 
la *abL.il.o Da ct unctss cceksua 

* Fat csiUes cocnmiucd by Loiua to Uic tsxe o( EAgliLb bsioni ecs tb« Xnaejae 
d 4 Bitiaae, p. 774. Ucc slroibc ecsoube of I'cSil-DijiulUs, p. iiS. Caop^nts af 
Iba barons m Wead, ir, j, is. 
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wbidi the legato Uundiol againit them, and by the rcpriiiiandi 
which Hononiu III. tuidm^tej to each of tlicin in pcr>o». Early in 
1217 the French prince mAtle theKrious mistake of granting a truce 
till Easter and of rttumlng to France for a {icriod of two months. 

During his absence Uie injudicious bchariour of his lieutenant, 
Enguamnd de Couci, intctuiflod the diisatisfaction of his English 
confulcratci ; and although the visit to Fnince enabled him to 
raise reinforconoils and to limt supplies for his ragged and almost 
starving mmuiarics, it also cost him the support of helwcen one 
and two hundred English barons who submitted in the interval.* 

'riie prince n-tunied on A|>ril 23. 'Ihree da^a later the truce The Bsiilt 
espind and the rosalists at once laic] siege to the castle of Mount- 
sore) in Lcicotcr^ire. The l*rince dcsjutched a considerable 
portion of bis army from London with the object of raising the 
siege. This was cflcctcd ; on learning of tlie advance of the 
Frmcli force, which included GOO knights besides a large number 
of foot'soldicn, tlie Earl of Chester led olT the ru^alists from 
hlounlsor^ to Noltlogham, whence he couhl observe the inarch of 
Uie eicmy at a safe distance. The Frcncli, encouraged to foolhardi* 
nest by tins fadle sueexas, pushed forward from MounUord to 
Lincoln where Nicolaa de la Have, the widow of Gerard de Cam- 
ville, had so far succcalcd in bolding the castle ogainst a baronial 
army. But by their marcli on Lincoln the French were completely 
cut olT from tlie Prince who still remained with his main force at 
London. Tlie Itcgcnt, from his head-quarters at Oxford, perceived 
the blunder of the enemy and hastened U> take the opportunity of 
defeating them in detail. On May ]9tb he collected at Newark the 
largest force that could be spared from the duty of guarding the 
rD)al castles. The nuniben wcresmaJIcr Uian Uioseof the besiegers 
at Lincoln ; Uiere were only 40G knights with Uie Marshal ; but the 
inferiority of hU cavaliy was to some extent compensated by bu 
strength in crossbowmen of whom be hod 317, skilled marksmen 
whose liberal jiay attests the value which was set upon their aid.' 

^Anit. Dumta^U call Enguensnd ">wom<|utdeia nobilem led non ditcretum • 

Sm Petit-Dutaillis, p. 144. 

•The numbdi m the poem ol O. U Uar. QL Wendover, iv., it. uy* 

400 knigbia and 350 ciosibowmen. About Ihs nureter of knight* nn the French 
aide the poem and Wendover aic •ubelamiaOj agietd; the one gives £11, IbeoUiU 
Coo. wendover puts the Flench fool-soidicijr at the abeurd Ante of 20,000. 

r :m gives 1,000, not counting English auailiacies (Wend., iv., >5- ^ Uar., 

|6}34, 17026). 

13* 
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\Vilh Uiis force the Uegent marched on Uncola. He was assist^ 
m his dhposilions by the warlike I’eter des lloches a b^op of the 
old scliool aud never so happy as when m the field ; and by halves 
deUreaute the most audadons and experienced of Johns mer^- 
flrics But tlie French leaders, by thdr blunders, made the task of 
thtir enemies an easy one. The beiegers of Lincoln had collected 
within the walls to attack the castle which stood on the north-west 
of the dty, adjoining the wall aud communicating by a postern 
with the open country. Instead of sallying forth to do battle m 
the open, where the wdght of thdr superior numbers might have 
been u-cd to good advantage, they decided to stand on tlie defeusue 
behind the cromblmg ramparU and crazy gates of Lincoln ; a 
mistake so gross that we may well believe the account which makes 
their scouts completely ovcr-&Umate the strength of the English 
»nny. On peredving the tactics of the French, the gani»oa of 
the «slle opened the postern to their deiiverm ; and F^es 
d« Breautd entering the castle with the crossbowmen made a funoui 
while the remainder of the Marshal's force assailed the long 
line of the walls at various points. The dty was entered without 
difficulty; and a furious comlsat betwerm the mounted knights 
ensued, in streets sc steep and narrow that the superior numbers 
of the Frendi merely added to their confusion. The Count of 
Pciche fell, mortally wounded by a pike-puint which pierced his 
▼isor and penetrated through the eye to the brain. The Earls 
of Winchester and Ilcrefonl, with other knights and barons^ to 
the number of over three hundred, were taken prisoner. Two 
hundred knights or so escaped and made their way to London, 
though sorely hara-ssed oo the march by the count^ folk whom 
their previous depredations bad exasperated. But the loss of life 
on either side was small; Ibo royalists in derision called the fight 
tlie l'<dr of Lincoln.' 

TbsBsstle 'I'be loss of so many knights was a severe blow to Louis, lie 
>a itw fortified himself in London, ro^oWed if necessary to stand a siege 
^Dotc, until new reinforcements should arrive from France. Ibe ro)alhts 
A8C-.>*>7 

■ Wra^iT., ig e.,a.r« Uar^n. iCljolt., us tbs main sulhotliics. Tbs bxitls 
ot Lincoln is ditcutKe si soa« length in Oman, Art c/ IVsr is iS'dJU Az’U 
fp.4i4 fL: in Ue}ei,8.r, tfuscSnl, uL, rp. SS7.S0; sad by Tout in £.i/. J<..aTiii.. 
p. a«o. Tbs Uticr lays mats stress then hii piedettsMSS sron tbs difficulties u,* 
«d>ed in lbs nsnvm of ibc feench b«f,spbcts snd (ives wcixbt/ reasons ts< 
thmklas that a eSut ^flicslevaaioeser some incidssts. 
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moved southward from Lincoln and advanced along the Thames 
from Oxford, their former head^quorters, to Chertsey where they 
lay for the gi-eater part of June.' Hopes were entertained that 
the Londoners would purchase foi^veness for tbeii rebellion by 
opening the gates to their native lord ; and Louis began, in despair, 
to treat for peace. The negotiations broke down on a single 
point; the prince insisted upon an amnesty for the English clergy 
of his paiiy, but this the legate would not grant* In August 
however a new defeat, this time at sea, dashed the last hopes of 
the piince and rendered it imposuble that be sliould make a stand 
upon a point of honour, 

Philip Augustus still refused to give his countenance to the 
English enterprise; but bis daughter-in-law, the masculine Blanche 
of Castile, was allowed to raise what troops she could with money 
secretly supplied from the royal treasury. According to the com- 
mon story she obtained the money by dint of strong remonstrances, 
after her first request had been refused. ** By the mother of God,” 
she is reported as saying to King Philip, ** I know what I will do. 

I have a fine boy by my lord and husband. I will offer him in pawn 
and well I know that I shall find some one to lend me money on 
that pledge.”* From Philip and from her husband's vassals she 
obtained the means to raise a considerable force of ships and men. 
They sailed from Calais on August 17, under the command of the 
turncoat Eustace the Monk. There were with him ten large >csseU 
of which four carried knights, and six were filled with men-at-arms. 
A flotilla of about seventy small craft carried supplies, arms, and 
munitions. To oppose him the Regent had only the navy of the 
Cinque Ports, consisting of between thirty and forty vessels great 
and small. But eighteen of these were large vessels ; and the 
command lay with Hubert de Burgh whose fame as a soldier, if 
not as an admiral, had been established by the long and succe.ssful 
defence of Dover Castle. The English sighti'd the enemy not far 
from the estuary of the Thames, and bore down upon them with 
the advantage of the weather-gage. The ship of Eustace the Monk 
was the first to be attacked. Five English vessels grappled it and 
prepared to board. The crew fought desperately but were blinded 
and bewildered by the shower of misales and by the quicklime 

^ Pal, Rolh, iL, 6S 0 . ’Pal. Kalh, S,,69. Petit-DuuiUis, p. >58. 

* See tbe Htntilrtl it Khtimi, {| jos, yM (ed. Sve, <U I'Hiit. dt Pnuiit). 
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which thdr assailants on the windward threw into the air. In a 
short while the deck was cleared and the English took possession. 
Eustace the Monk endeaToured to save hiiusclf from a traitor’s 
death by taking to concealment in the hold ; but he was detected 
and beheaded without formalities; a man who had served under 
him when he was in the English service acted as the executioner. 
Meanwhile the reminder of bis large vessels saved themselves by 
th^ superior sailmg posers, but a number of the small craft were 
sunk by ramming, or captured with their crews, llie common 
smlots were thrown overboard, the knights re>ervcd for ransom; 
and the pirate as they were popularly styled, of the Cinque Ports 
returned triumphantly with the captured ships in tow.‘ Ihe 
victory was announced through Koit by a mes-scnger who carried 
the head of Eustace impaled upon a lance, and great was the re- 
joidng at the grue^me spectacle The victory, though obtained 
without much ditllcutty a^ over a deet wlucb was far from repre- 
senting the naval strer^th of ^ance, had given the death blow to 
the hopes of Louis. It was now possible to blockade London both 
by land and sea, and (he Recent prepared to do s& Out tlie Prince 
declined to continue the usdm struggle against overwhelming 
odda He ofTcred to accept the terms which he bad formerly refused. 
They were granted, and peace was signed at Lambeth on September 

11th, 1217. 

Tiescrof ^ peace with the Roman Church as well as with the 

WnjMoo, F.nglLh Ciuwn, and the terms which Louis obtained from the 
' ' Regent were milder than those which the legate saw fit to impose. 
The Earl Marshal desired above all things to be rid of Uie French 
invaders; be knew too well Uie exhauslion of the royal treasury, 
the untrustworthines of bb prind}>a] sup|Jortcrs, and dbjointed 
condition of the government whiib he represented. He therefore 
granted an amnesty to all tiie English followers of Louis, guaranteed 
to London and the other rebel towns the full enjoyment of their 
former liberties and paid the I*rioc8 10,(X>0 marks which could be 
ill alTorded, in order to leavebiin no excuse fur delay ing hb departurt* 


Wendover, i», sS Tb« auoitaUui ovbet wntex are waallr laric^ Tba b*o- 
psedwt trf ih« SUrJiJ (U. i 7 >M-> 7 «Ss) u btu« thsa Ox i »«; bat msecuriM « M 
Um nsmbos engaged. 

• Sbnin, L. B. 7. "<s*.rf'sdwi(p.xi4)ur(,;^Buiks. S«« Pat lU 
114. tvsodiac* losnor6.c»oma>Si,cenusctci {« Uus parpoM w>U> macbsftUo( 
Sc OtBo. AUo lti>i CUm$., 3«*. Termi of Ux ueaif x i.. 148. 
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Gualo, on the contrary, insisted that the Prince should make a public 
profession of his penitence ; the bdr of France was forced to appear 
barefooted and half-naked at the conference in which he was re* 
admitted to fellowship with the ofleuded Church.^ To the same 
influence it was due that the rebellious clergy were exempted from 
all the benefits of the amnesty. After the conclusion of peace the 
legate sent his commissioners far and wide to collect the names of 
of the offenders; many wm-e punished with deprivation of their 
benefices and suspension from their sacred functions; and although 
the majority were allowoi to make their peace by journeying to 
Rome and obtaining absolution from the Pope, those who had been 
most prominent in opposition, as for example Simon Langton, the 
brother of the Archbishop, were sentenced to an indefinite period 
of exile. Rightly or wrongly the legate Incurred the suspicion of 
having taken bribes from both the guilty and the innocent; from 
those who should have been punished and from those who were 
threatened with an unjust condemnation. Thus were sown the 
seeds of that hostility with which the national cleigy* particularly 
those of bumble rank, were to regard the Holy See and its preten* 
sions. It was the lower clergy who suffered the most at Gualo’s 
hands. Their superiors had been more prompt to read and follow 
the signs of changing fortune.’ 

At the end of September the Prince IcR the kingdom with every second 
mark of courtesy from the victorious party. The deliverance from 
the foreigner was fitly celebrated at tlie end of the }ear by a re>cbarter, 
confumation of the Charter and the issue of a separate Charter '”7 
of the Forest, The Magna Carta of 1217* resembles that of the 
preceding year in its omissions, but contains new clauses which ore 
significant of the pressure to which the Regency was exposed from 
powerful supportera. The ejmes of the justices of assize are now 
made annual instead of quarterly; the shire-courts axe to be held 
but once a month, or less oft^ still where such has been the 

> ChtoH. dt Uaihot. <31. G. It If., a 17700 a. 

‘For Simon L^angion see Shirky, ■.,S3>,and Preuulti, Rignia, i ,pp. 238, 234. 

He was allowed, at hii brotber's rec^Dcsc, lo teturn in 1227 {Pat. Rath, ii., 136; 

Auveey, Rtg, Grtgoin IX., i., p. 43). Goalo’s chuacter unfavourably bandied 
in Wendover. iv., 33. who write* however with anunut. The English clergy re- 
tented the power which Honoriua bad confeired upon Gualo (Bouquet, zix., p. 623) of 
filling vacant teea and benefices. The cvideiice of the Close and Patent Roll*, and 
of the letter* in Shirley’* collection, doe* not justify the tuiccure* ofinodetn writer*. 

' SlatuUi of tht Realm, i., pp. 17-29. 
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previous custom ; the sheriff’s turn is to be made twice in the year, 
and the view of frankpledge taken at Michaelmas alone. Finally 
the right of the mesne tenant to alienate his land is limited m 
various ways, to protect his lord from the risk of losing dues and 
service. In fact the new Charter Is remodelled in the interests of 
feudalism. The Charter of the Forest is however a document 
better adapted to secure the general good. It cancels all the 
sdlorestalions which had been made at the expense of private 
persons since the occesrion of Henry IL ; it abolishes the penalties 
of death and mutilation for offences committed agmnst the forest' 
law * and it removes some of the more vexatious restraints which 
custom imposed upon the owners of land lying within the 
forest-jurisdicrion.* 

Tlw Re* Many though not all of the rights for which the barons had 
thrown down the gauntlet In 1215 were now secured. Nor must 
Uie measure of tbe'r success be estimated solely by the written 
concessions with which the return of peace was celebrated. Ilie 
Regent bad refused to recognise in formal toms the control of the 
Great Council over taxstloo ; but in practice this control was not 
disputed, either during the regciKy or after Henry 111. had asserted 
bU right of mi<govcrning according to his private will and pleasure. 
The ovil «ar had produced a wholesome dread of national 
resUtiDce whidi was more valuable than any written guarantees. 
Unfurtunately this dread was not t e mpered with good-will towards 
(he men who had impired it. The barons of the Charter found 
thcmKlvcs in the new era as thoroughly mutrusted «nd &hut out 
from power as were the Tories in the first two Hanoverian reigna 
Some retired to their estates; others sought distraction in the 
Cruiiuic uf the year i£20;* aloue of all the conslitutionalUts the 
Archbhhi'p attained to iadocncc and consideration under Ilenrv III- 
buch is the enmmon lot of revolutionaries unblessed with genius 
when they survive U>e need which called Uicra into being; and 
they are exceptionally fortunate if the historian alter recount- 
ing tlwir inUUkes will couceJe to them the ment of a patnolic 
intentioo. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

UIKORITY AND UISRUU 

T he storm of dvil wat was over, but tbe after-swell continued Death of 
for gome years to disturb the waters of society. Those «ho 
had been the best friends of the Crown in the hour of extremity Ma;, laig 
became the worst of enemies when the occasions and excuses for 
lawless aggrandisement were removed. The last months of the 
Marshal’s life were employed in eSbrts to reclaim demesnes and 
castles from those who had defended them against the foreigner, ‘ 

It was no easy task ; he found that the sheriffs were either unable 
or unwilling to cope with the robbers ; and upon enquiry it seemed 
wiser, in some cases, to postpone the vindication of royal righta 
But force was employed against one at least of the recalcitrant 
soldiers of fortune} after a siege of eight days’ duration Newark 
castle was wrested from Robert Gaugi.* A few months later a 
General Eyre of the itinerant justices (Jan., 1219) dealt sharply with 
petty oppresson, and gave tbe country a foretaste of the blessings 
of justice.* But, early in 1219, tbe great Marshal died leaving the 
work of settlement to be completed by other bands. His epitaph 
was fitly pronounced by the fatlier of his chief adversary. **The 
Marshal,” said King Philip of France, ** was the most loyal man that 
I have ever known in any place where I have been.” 'Ibe Marshal 
had done for his young charge whatever could be done by strength 
of character, by militaiy prowess, and by a spirit of sage modera- 
tion ; and bis very defects and limitations had been of service to 
the royalist cause. The narrow ground of legalism upon which he 
took his stand had the merit of bring intelligible, and of appealing 
to all the conservative instincts of his countrymen. 

>A)i. C{au., 336. 

•Weni., Jy., 35, Fal. JtttUt, iL, ^ 

206, Am», DuniiifU, 
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With him expii-ed tJie office of Iteelor regit et regni and the in- 
fluence which lie wielded was iU\ided between three conflicting 
interests— that of tlie Papaigr as represented by the legate, that of 
the forel«m favourites and the military adventurers who found in 
the crafty Bishop of Windiester their most influential sjxikesman, 
and that of the native loyalists who looked for guidance to Hubert 
de Burgh, the Justiciar. M compared with these three fiersonages 
the remaining members of the royal Council were mere cj-pbers. 
Which of the three would ultimately gain the upper hand was for 
a long time doubtful. 

The The oflice of legate had been held until the end of 1218 by the 

h Cardinal Gu.olo who, in spite of the extensive claims which he at 

(i>i8-ai) first advanced, fioAlly contented himself with lending the support 
of the spiritual arm to the ManJud's policy, and with exei'dsirg 
an absolute authority orer the English Church, Although he waa 
upbraided w ith venality wc have no proof that be abused hia trust i 
he aoenu to have resist^, on the whole, the suggestions of the law- 
1^ perty ' that he should take their side against the Marshal. Hu 
successor Pandulph, the same to whom King John’s submission had 
been tendered, waa not lesa devoted to the royal interests but 
testified hu zeal in a manner wbkh irritated both Church and 
hdty. The Earl Marshal, when on his d&atb>bcd, committed the 
young king to the care of I’aiidulpii, and may have intended that 
his office should devolve U|k)d the legate.* This fact exp.ains to 
tome extent the altitude which the legate now assumed; but a 
little knowledge of EogllKh law wrould have taught him that Uie 
Marshal's private wishes were of no legal force. Pandulph however 
a.ssumcd that Uie diicf place belonged to himself as of right. To- 
wards the Justiciar and Peter dcs llochcs he adopted the tone of a 
tuperior, dictating their uiovemcnU and thar racaisurcs, lecturing 
them wlien timy ventured upon auy step which he viewed with dis- 
approval, and assuming an alsolute control over the financial busi- 
ness of the I'.xchwjucr.* It vins the less easy to resist him because 


*G. it i/., IL >90(10 R. No doubt Psndulpb leguded'Uilsuuuction is s mei* 
tttosnilion o{ ih« iighw pcrumlng to tb* Holy Ste. li took place lo the picaence 
of ib« but thMe It DO Mate oTs rcaolutioa in Pandulpb e favow: a pomt 

wbicb M>. Tufocr (^“•». lUa. Sae., N. S., xvm.. p. ajj) has overlooked, 

iiononut encootaifcd Pandulpb to Ucal mnibe Eail Uarthal sa iat Inkieat. Pic»- 
auUi. i.. p. StL bluil«y.t.,|>. lO. 

•bhuley. i, pp. as. j*. jO, 74. 76, ,67. *15. p„j,^ ,6,. 
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the support of ilooie was valuable in dealing with the swarms of 
actual or potential conspiratom who surtounded the throne of the 
young King ; nor could the Justiciar lesent the financial meddlings 
of the legate at a time when the current expenses of administration 
could only be met by bonowing from I’andulph.^ But Pandulph’s 
withdrawal was hailed with universal relief; nor was it accounted 
tlie least of Langton’a services to England tliat he prevailed upon 
the Pope to abstain from appointing a new legate. It would have 
been well if English affairs had ceased to engage the attention of 
the Pope himself; but, when the struggle between the foreigners 
and the patriots reached a climax, the awkward, though well- 
meaning, interference of Honorius did much to aggravate the 
crisis. 

Fora year or two the Justiciar and Bishop Peter worked to-Admini^^ 
gether without an open rupture, the former maintaining that supeti- oe Surgli 
oi-ity to which his reputation as a patriot and soldier entitled him. 

When the King’s sister was betrothed to the young Alexander II. 
of Scotland, the Justiciar received the band of Alexander’s sister, 
the princess Maigaiet, and through thb alliance, unprecedented 
for an English subject, rose to the first rank of the baronage. He 
wrestled manfully with the spirit of lawlessness in all the manifold 
forms which it assumed. He prohibited tournaments ; checked the 
wild feud of the Cinque Ports with Uwnr East Anglian rivals, the 
men of Yarmouth; sent out commissionen to do summary justice 
upon highway lobbera and vagrants of ill-fame ; and did not Bhriok 
from repicssing the most august of feudal potentates. Henry of 
Cornwall, who presumed on bis descent to usurp the rights of an 
earl-palatine, lost bis sherididotn and hb lease of the Stannaries ; 
when he showed signs of I'csbtance the fyid of the western counties 
was called to meet the King at Exeter prepared for a campaign ; 
and dnaUy the Earl was fain to make submbsion.’ The Earl of 
Aumale having refused to srrnender the cstsUes of Rockingham and 
Sauvey received a peremptory rebuke, which was eirfoix%d by the 
apprearance, before Rockingham, of the Kii^ and the Justiciar at 
the head of an armed force.* A more determineii edbrt to defy the 
royal authority with legand to hb other castles led in 1221 to the 


> Pal. RoUi, i!., 383, 

’ItiJ., 203 , 241, 247, 248, 267. These event* took place in July-October, 
1320 . Henry of Cornwall wu a grandson of Henry U > 
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capture, after a Atc days’ Mege, of Bytham, which the Earl had be- 
lie\ed to be impregnable. Before the spectacle of such >Tgoiir the 
secret sympathisers of the Earl were cowed into silence; tlie Great 
Council, though filled with men who held lands and castles by no 
belter title, voted for tlie eipcnses of this petty war a general 
scutage. The Earl was treated with gi-eat leniency, and the gan Ison 
of Bytham were dismissed without penalty or raiLsoiiL But the work 
of storming castles proceeded without hindrance: the mOdness of 
the government was rightly interpreted as a proof of conscious 
strenHh. The ses'erity of the Justiciar was reserved for ofienclers 
of a humbler sort In 1222 a brawl between the citizens of London 
atul the soii'ants of Westminster Abbey assumed the pioporUons 
• of a private war. 'Che atizens took for their leader a wealthy 
alderman, by name Constantine Htz/Vtbulf, wbo had been promi* 
nent among the supporten of Prince Louis.* At his suggestion the 
folk<moot resolved to raze the abbey lc\cl with the ground; and 
the mob made a raid upon Wcstmiiutcr which, though not wholly 
luccessful, did considerable damage to the property of the consent 
The iiuult to a foundation which lay under the special protection 
of the Crown was revenged by the summary trial and execution of 
Constantine FitzAtbulf; while of bU supporters some were im* 
prisoned, others tuficred the loss of hand or foot, and many fiod 
the dty. It was a sharp but a much needed lesson to the capital, 
and would lia«e passed without comment if it hod not contrasted 
so remarkably with the nwasiuc nicled out to arutocmtic disturbers 
oi the pi'oce.* 

Jniri- fortunate for the government that the most dangerous 

rucsot of these were slow in uniting. 11)6 lords of the Welsh ^ilorches 
were the fint to do so. A stranger and a natural enemy had 
undutakcii, not witlwut success, to compose Uie feuds which bad 
hitherto divided them. Tbb was LIcweUn son of Jorwerth who, 
during tlie barons’ war, bad achieved the feat, hitherto deemed 
ImixMible, of uniting beneath the lead of Gw)-nedd the smaller 
prindimlitics of south and central Wales. Regarded by his country* 
men as a jatj-iot and ddivcicr, Llewcl>n looked forward to Uie day 


• afift Tbs wcsIUi of FitiAibu'l 1, Usewn by ibe Uter cauUs 
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whoi ho might openly repudiate the English suzerainty and per* 
haps expel Uic Marthers from their hard-won setUements. For the 
present howe\cr It was his policy to conduct himself os a vassal of 
the Crown ; in his alliances with the Earl of Chester, the Mortiincn, 
and the llrooscs, he professed no deeper object than that of limiting 
the encroachments of the rciitral power upon Marcli.priulc^cs, and 
of taking from the younger William Manlial the influence which 
Uie Earl enjoyed os Uie reproentative of royal authority in Wales. 

In 1220 the Welsh IVinec commenced a series of dating laids on 
I’cruhrokcshlrc, under the pretext of reclaiming lands which he 
asserted that the Marshal lutd fraudulently taken from him.’ 
Covertly encouraged by the ^larcbcrs, and carefully avoiding an 
irTTpamble breach with tlie ilegcncy, Llewclyii protracted the war 
for upwards of Uirce years: at length the castles of Carmarthen 
and Cardigan* were wrested from him by the Marshal (1222); and 
a year later he was reduced to order by a punitive exjxdition in 
whicli Uie King and the Justidar coKipcratcd, on Uie central 
Marches, with the forces of IVmbroke advancing from the south.' 

Small os bad been the aid of the English malcontents to their The Re- 
ally, the danger of a combined Anglo*Welsb rebellion stirred UieJ|f^‘“"^ 
Justiciar to energetic action. He resohed to disarm his opponents iss) 
by depriving them of Ui« shcriiTdoins and royal castles which they 
held; os a preliminary to this step be obtained from llonorius a 
Dull declaring the young King of an age to goveni for himself 
(April, 1223}.* Tile signillcance of the Dull was {vxtent to those 
who renicuibcred that all grants and appointments made by the 
Ilegcncy were to terminate upon the King's majority. The Earls 
of Chester and Aumulc, than whom few had more to lose by a 
wholesale measure of resumption, seized the opportunity of the 
Welsh campaign to make an attempt upon the Tower of London 
in the ab>cnce of Justiciar and King. They failed through the 
unexpected rcsutance of the garrison, and were called before the 
King in Council to explain their conduct. Dut they appeared only 
to defy their judges and denounce the Justiciar as a traitor. A 
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itrange scene ensued. The Justidar taxed the Bishop of Win- 
chests with the nsponsihility for the conduct of the Earls. The 
bishop retorted that, if it cost him hU last penny, he would turn 
the Justidar out of office j and Uie confederates of the bishop, 
headed by the Earl of Chester, left the court without condescending 
to await thdr sentezsce.’ The Christmas season saw both parties 
arrays in anna for dril war, the royalists at Northampton, the 
rebels at Leicester. But the Utter found themselres outnumbered 
anM menaced by the Archbishop with excommunication. Ihey 
gave way, and t^e their peace with the government by surrender- 
ing their spoiL The Earl of Chester lost the castles of Shrewsbury, 
Brid'mofth, Lancaster, the hononr of Lancaster, the sberiffiioms 
of Shropshire, Lancashire, and Stadbrd.* Pallccs de Breaut^ the 
captain of John’s mercenaries who had been ^‘more than a hing” 
in the midlands, was timlUrly deprived of Oxford and Hertford 
ostlm, imd of five sberUTdoms, Oxford, Bedford, Bucks, Cambridge 
and lluntingJoa : * while lus brother is arms, William of Caste- 
lupc, lo't the castle of Kenilworth asd the sherifTJoms of Leicester 
fn J Warwick. For form’s sake the Justiciar and hia supporten also 
surrendered the cutles of wbidi they were is charge. But, since 
they excluded the Bishop of Winchester asd all his partisans from 
the King’s council, they gained infinitely more than they gave up. 

It remained to be seen whether the promised surrenders would 
be mode. Many of the malcoDtents found acuses to delay the 
^easU.* fulfilment of thdr promises. FalLes de BrUutfi, who felt his losses 
ms the more keenly becuu.'c, without the grants which he hod wrested 
from Uie Crown, he wooid relapse into his original insignificance,* 
ventured upon the bolder coune of bidding defiance to the govern- 
ment. On being served with a writ to answer in the King’s court 
for a dbscisin, be told the sumtaoner that if thirty pairs of writs 
wiae sent it was all one; he cared not for them. \Vrits in plenty 
were soon fortbeonung to tot bis resolution. In the days of his 
power he bad enriched himself at the expense of his neighbours, 
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from the highest to the lauest, from the Earl Marshal to the petty 
freeholder and villein.^ At the Dunstable assizes, in the summer of 
1224, he was found guilty ofsixteen acts of disseisin. The cases were 
tried in his absence ; but the neighbouring castle of Bedford, which 
had been left him as a solatium for his losses, was in the hands of 
his brother and a garrison who boasted that they owed no aliegi* 
ance to the Eing.^ William de Br^ut^ sallied forth and waylaid 
the Justiciars as they left Dunstable. They were furewanied and 
forearmed, but one of their number was unfortunate enough to be 
taken ; his captors carried him back to Bedford and put him in a 
dungeon to repent at leisure of his judgments. It is probable that 
Falkes de Brdaute was guiltless of complicity in the outrage. It 
came os a complete surprise to the Justiciar, who at the time was 
holding a Great Council (at Northampton) to arrange an expedition 
to Poitou ; but the opportunity of crushing his most formidable 
adversary was too good to be neglected. Falkes was summoned to 
appear before the King and answer for the conduct of his men. 
He failed to obey the fh'st summons whereupon the Justiciar, with- 
out according him the usual time of grace, led all the available 
levies to the siege of Bedford Castle. The garrison, when invited 
to surrender, returned a defiant answer and held out against an 
attack, conducted with all the resources of military science, from 
June 22 to August 14, only surrendering when the keep, to which 
they had finally retreated, was undermined and tottering to a fall. 
They had relied upon their master and his friends. But the Earl 
of Chester and Peter des Roches, who were in secret sympathy with 
the besieged, were overawed by the Justiciar. Ihey obeyed his 
summons to attend the siege and, although they subsetjuently 
withdrew on the plea that they were no longer admitted to the 
royal Council, they did not venture to do more than protest their 
belief in the innocence of Falkes, who in the meantime lay con- 
cealed in Cheshire.* The garrison, to the number of eighty, were 
hanged before the castle ; but Falkes, in consideration of bis former 
services and because his responsibility was doubt) ul, received a safe 
conduct to appear and plead his case. He threw himself upon the 
meicy of the Crown and finally obtained permission to quit the 
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Vingdom, leaving the whole of his ^perty both land and movables, 
in the King’s hand. It was in rain that his hiends prevailed upon 
Honorius to plead with the King on his behalf and theirs. The 
Justiciar refused to modify his sentence against Falkes or to let the 
other malcontents resume ther seats in the royal Council. The 
disappointed mercenary repair^ to Rome and laid hb case before 
the Curia, mth so much plausibility that the Pope was moved to 
renew his intercessions. But an outburst of popular indignation 
confirmed the Justiciar in his attitude of resistance to the Holy 
See: and the death of Falkes (12S0) prevented Honorius from 
presang hb request* With the fall of Bedford collapsed the party 
of feudal privilege. Llewelyn, who bad been bolder than lib Eng- 
lish associates in exprcasiog sym|>alhy for Falkes, continued for 
many years to be a thorn in the side of hb brother-in-law and 
suzer^t aud the movements of the barons were long watched 
with uneasiness by the court, every tournament being suspected 
M a pretext for the mustering of rebellion. But the danger, if it 
exbted, was averted by ceaseless vigilance ; and tbe marriage of 
Eleanor, the King’s sister, to William MaishaJ (lS3i)gave the most 
important of the baronial cliques a direct interest in the mainten- 
ance of royal authority. 

AfT^s e( It was in the continental possessions that the troubles of 12it3*k 

OaMny. produced the most enduring and disastrous consequences. Tiie 
truce which John Lad concluded in 1314 ran out to its appointed 
term, and in 1320 was renewed for a period of four years. Itut the 
time of grace did not enable tbe regency to put Aquitaine and 
Poitou in a posture of defence. The di/licultim to be overcome 
woe such as disheartened the most loyal and ciicrgeltc of lieutenants. 
Seneschal after seneschal threw up hb thankless office in dc^pair.* 
'ilie feudatories were unmanageaide and untrustworthy. The com- 
muDCi, though genuinely attached to a suzerain who gate them 
casia: terms than they could ever faojM to obtain Irom France, were 
talucUnt to incur expense for the English cause ; they allowed their 
walb to fall into decay unless the King would come to tbe relief 
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with a subsidy or a grant of tolls and customs.’ 'Hicy tolerated 
no royal interference in their munidpal affairs ; but they expected 
the King’s Seneschal to fight their battles whenever they became 
involved in quanel with a neighbouring seigneur. Unable to im> 
pose taxation, and receiving from England only the most irregular 
remittances, the Seneschal was usually penniless and invariably in 
debt. ORen he could only meet bu current liabilities by n^otiating 
for a loan from Bordeaux or another commune; or by mortgaging 
the customary dues of the Crown for many years in advance. In 
the years 1219-20 the revenues accruing from Bordeaux were mort- 
gaged to two sevcial debtors of the Crown;* one Seneschal could 
not leave La Rochelle till he had obtained from Hugh of Lusignan 
a loan of 160 marks with which to pay his bill for board and lodg- 
ing; anothercomplains that {oTCurrentexpenseabehadinhand only 
the sum of £ 50 * A title thus defended might well be expected 
to vanish at the first touch of an en^y; even though Philip 
Augustus was stricken in years and weary of strife, it is surprising 
that he forbore to use bis advantage. 'Hie truth was that the King 
of France had no mind to incur a second ezcommunicatioa 'I'he 
gimrdianship of Honorius HI. was not without material advantages 
for England 

It was, however, impossible that Poitou should be saved. llieLaMvche 
toans, from La Rochelle downwards, were linked by their commercial 
interests to the Tourainc and other lands of French allegiance ; * an 
English seneschal complains that the barons of the province respected 
him “no more than a horse-boy The English government de- 
pended for the defence of Poihiu upon the Lusignans ; but their 
fidelity was at the best of times precarioua The old Count of 
La ^lal'che had departed to join the crusade of Damietta, from 
which he was fated never to return. His son Hugh played a double 
game, corresponding on confidential terms with the English goveiii- 
roent, and meanwhile using every mesms in his power to molest the 
Queen-mother Isabelle who had returned to administer her paternal 
inheritance of Angoulcme. Unable to defend herself by other 
means the Queen, in the winter of 1S19-20, married Hugh notwith- 
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iUndinc' that he was the son of the man whom she had cast off for 
John’s Mike, and was already betrothed to her own daughter.* ITd* 
marriage, which she asured her son was contracted rather in his 
interest t^»»n in her own, soon muitiplied the difficulties of the English 
part)-. The newly w^ded pair demanded that Isabelle’s do«cr, 
which in law revotcd to the Crown upon her second marriage, 
should be left in their possesrion ; and would not surrender Joanna’s 
marriage portion of Oleron and Salutes.* A war cnsoed, which was 
protracted long after the original pretexts on both sides had dis- 
appeared. In spite of {Te4]uent meiliarions on the part of Rome, 
there was little doubt that the rulen of La Marche and Angoul^e 
would transfer their allegiance to France at the earliest opportunity. 
D»ih So the situation stood when the death of Philip Augustus filled 
France with mourning and awakened in England a passing bo^ 
tuj * that the waning fortunes of the Piantagenets might be restored in 
Aquitaine. Chimerical as it now seems, this hope was not surprising 
in those who remeenbered how much this Kbg, the child of fate, 
had doue by his personal influence and cxploite to undermine tbr 
power of bis risals. In his pirrate habita, bearing, and appcarance> 
Philip Augustus was the revene of a hero of romance ; prematurely 
bald, red faced, a great eater and drinker; inordinately giren to 
luxury and loose-living, a fox-like politician who loved the base-born 
better Uiaii the noble, and rejoiced at every feud amung h» nobles ; 
prone to wroth, but easily soothed ; timid in spite of all hb military 
experience — such is the unflattering portrait drawn by one of his 
subjects and admirers. Yet, Ibe writer adds, and tl>e praise comes 
more convincingly in the midst of so much criticum, the old King 
was sage in counsel, full of resource, a man of his woni, a swift and 
upright judge : though his bate was bitter no man could taunt him 
with the crime of John; be never assassinated prisoners.* The son 
of a King who all but gained the honours of a saint, the grand- 
fatlicr of one to whom those honours were accorded by general 
acclamation, Philip presents a smirched and sordid aspect when bU 
cborocter is critically surveyed. Dut of all the Capet Kings there 
is none to whom the Ftencb monarchy and nation owed so great a 
debt. The expulsion of the English from the noitbcrn provinces. 
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th« fr|iu!*e of U» Gcntun uskl Flnaiug from tbs caitcra frontier, 

Ute organliAtiun of iLc roj&l i!etnc«ne tm a |>!aii of which Hentj H. 

MtoJ not hat* in-n aaliuunl, un Uut« fraU which hate futHcYtl to 
give turn a U«ting rrputatloa. 

Much iiovrtcr runaiscU to he acronsplhhcti hefure Uie King oft^I* 
France niulJ caJI himteif cnoiphtrljr aiattcr of liU realm. In thc^djlvi 
nortii tltcre were «tili Uie (Icf* of llrittao/, I^landm anJ 
}ugnc, fikiMJlj for ihetuuinmt but {Miwoful enough tutliake the'**^ 
ro/aj (lower (a iU hoM it they aaw £t to act to concert ; to the 
louth the Alhigenuana of TuuIoum baJ atill the otcntu anJ Uie 
ipint to roiit the crutaJen of the Lan^pa tfOJi aiul there wetv 
inanjr in Noruiatkljr, Maine and Anjou wliue thought* tunictl 
rrpetfulljr tu Uie daj* of Ftantagcnct aupmnac^. Hubert tie 
Iturgh, though ruiv«ciou* Uul LnglUh nauuma were wltulljr in« 
aJtt|uate to a prulractrxl war, Uwiught it iKt:ta>arjr to auert the 
hmtiitarj’ [Helcfutona uf hi* ward He inritoj L«uu VIH. to >ur« 
trnJcr Anjou, .NIaine and «Suniiandjr; and tuuituuiied the intiabh 
tanli of thote leutincta to itturo to Utcir natural allrgiancr.* 'Hit 
aiklaeiou* clialicnge wo* taken more »erwu»l/ tiun it «a« meant. 

Fur Uie UMnnit Loui* relumed an craaite answer. He had »UII tu 
aakure hi* puaiUon, and he «a* iiumeracd iu Uie prrfiarntiont fur an 
Albigmtun ouMiIe. Uul when Uiecvoiuieuixuiait of IS>t brought 
with it a truce iKlwrcti Uie I'afiec/ and ]la)niund of Toulouac, the 
new King turned the cruuule in liie direction of I'oitou. He 
uttered Uie province at Uie time when the Ju*ticinF* attention waa 
engro*Mxl bjr the *iege of Ikdford. 'llie Count uf 1.A .Munlie iiad 
been alrtady woo for Francs; le** itii{ior1ant bruon* only waited 
fur the King’* approach tu make llieir |>cace: Niurt and SL Jean 
d'Angcly turruidcml taun-Iy ; La Kucliclle Uie naluroi inctropolii 
at Foitou, though atouUy defended by the Scncwchai and a body of 
militia from Uayonne, wa* (tarred into aumndcr in Uiixs week*. 
Humour »aid that the rebellion of Falkca de llr6iut^ liad been 
iiuiol to (iiit Uie plan* of France; but then i* good reason for 
believing that it wa* an accidental roincidcnce whidi gate Loui* the 
opiKirtunity of pursuing IiU con(|uc*U unopfiosed.* 

Hi* dc»ign* wire not confined toFoitou. Hi* follower* exhorted 

• PuintL, L, 17a. 
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F^« him to lea^e the English no foothold on French soil, end th^ 

persuasions fell on mlling ears. But he soon discovered that the 

Gascons had litUe love for France. A force which he sent acxiM 
the Garonne received the submission of St Emilion and La 
but found the men of Bordeaux resolutely hostile, and returned 
without risking on attack upon that city.* Nci^er Bordeaux nor 
any other Gascon commune was adequately fortified or garrisoned; 
and if Louis had advanced with his minn army the odds were m 
his favour. But the summer was now far advanced ; the remon- 
sU-ances of Honorius could no longer be ignored; and Louis 
decided to sa«pend ho»tilitics. No one doubted his intention to 
r^ume the war at the tint opportunity; and rumours were odoat, 
which lie did not scruple to encourage, to the effect that he had 
received from the English rebels an invitation to revive his claims 
rteneb upon the Crown.* Much ag^t his will the Justiciar was driven 
Mi.eyef warlike preparations. the Great Council he obtained a 

Boufb* fifteenth of rents and cliattds for the expenses of recovering Foitou ; 
in March, 12^, tJie King’* brother Richard was despatched to 
Gascony to act as viceroy with the help of a council of veteran 
advisers:* alliances were formed with lUj-mond of Toulouse and 
I’icne Maucicro of Brittany;* the pinlcs of Gaacony and the 
Cinque Forts were vmleosbed upon the ships of France and Poitou. 
But an unexpected stroke of fortune mode it superfiuout to folio* 
up these hostile demoustralions. Louis VllL, who had turned his 
attention once more to the AUngensian Crusade, was stricken, after 
capturing Avignon, with a fatal sickness at the moment when the 
final reduction of the heretics seemed assured. The Crown of 
France devolved upon Louis IX., a boy of twelve years of age; his 
mother, the heroic Blanche of Castile, found herself confronted by 
perils not unlike those which menaced the English Regency. She 
was compelled to lean for support upon a party of the bironage 
led by the half-brother of her husband, Philip Hure|K] of Boulogne; 
but the am>ganc« of I’hilip iDtensified Uie dissatisfactioo of another 
party of which I'ietre Mauclerc ami Thibault of CIiam}>agne were 
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tiio most iinportAnt members, Botb bsJ quarrelled with I,ouit 
VIII.; built HctTS inclined to take adsanta;;u of his son's minority; 
they readily entered on a curresjtoiulcncc with the King of England. 

Da liurgb, by a judidoiu dUtribution of bribes and promises, blew 
up the llame of discontent in all Uia newly conquered provinces of 
France. lie «as so far successful tliat tlic Queen-regent, aAcr 
purebadng the gcnul will of llrittany and Champagne at their own 
price, showed every diqtosiUan to avoid the risks entailed by her 
husband's policy of annesalion. 

Ilie Justiciar was not less fortunate in his dealings with domestic FsJlof 
enemies. At the beginning of 1227 he proclaimed the King f^ccR^J** 
from the restrictions which had been put on him in 122J; one 
object of the proclamation became ap|>arcnt when it was followed 
by the dismlwat of Peter dcs Iloclioi from his position as the rajal 
tutor, 'lire bishop attempted to retaliate by fostering an agitation 
against bit rival* and, to Uio perplexity of the nation, the King's 
brother, llichard of Cornwall, tMk tbo ic>ui in taxing the Justiciar 
with treason and conspiracy.' Hut a timely bribe reduced lh« 
prince to silence ; and the restless I'oitcm left England to take 
part in tlie crusade of rrcdcrick IL The Justiciar remained ia 
sole iwssc^ion of Uia ruyal car. 

Hut the favour of Henry HI. was more easily acquired th&nSehctnts 
I'cUuncd. His aflcclion was reserved for those who flattered hisjfjj*'"^ 
vanity and ministered to his caprices. He hod few icica.s of policy; 
but to these ho was obstinately wedded ; and they were such as no 
honest minister could accept and no skill could render popular. 

In his own age Henry enjoyed the reputation of a pious fainefant. 
and he is placed by Dante in the region of purgatory reserved for 
simpletons and children. Hut be was cursed with an imagination 
which ran riot in day-dieams of the most fantastic order. He saw 
no reason why he should not by a few lucky strokes recover the 
lost provinces in France; he thought it povsible that he might 
become the founder of a new imperial dynasty. Ily nature the 
most unpractical of men, he delighted to pit himself against the 
{uist masters of diplomacy; nor could repeated failures and dis- 
graces convince him of his incapocitj for war. Though easily 
managed by a favourite he was impervious to argument; though 
a coward when confronted by determined opposition, he was quick 

’ Wendover, iv., 130-141. with s cood dcs, of obvioui embroidery. Another ob- 
ject was, however, to talte money. The Km{; oow could, and did, aell eonfirmationi 
of the grants ot bis piedecesaota (Norgate, JfaiiorfI/, fp. 363-367, and $ufra, p. 403J. 
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to forget Hts fe&n protnucs. No wfcroioj* cool<i tiio 

oeution, do rebokes couli impailr bi( ielf-*s«ir*ace. NtlnraJj 
nsceptible to extcmil iopmuoiu, be deve-oped e lore of »pIeaJo« 
viuoh DO cooddcntioDi of pmdeace coaid rotrtia, &cki lOcgKt hi* 
^Toorites by fsefoesce ih» brilUeot edTealurcr* who fio ek o l 

to his court froa PKloa erU Prorence. The best side of his 
^lArscter wu shown to hU senpulous observuce of rebgious dutioi 
in the gretitude which be sJwsys cherished towards the Pspsry 
for the protectioa accorded to him in his eerlj yean. But his 
derotios aikl ids gratitode focni expression in a sabserrreace to 
Papal istmests which cootiibuted at least as mach as his injudidoos 
fordgn policy to aliemte the a£ections of bis sabjectx. 

TtitKiiss It was not long before the diderenrs in the views of the 
Jostidar and his mas'.m ted to an open quarrel. At the Quistmss 

VTir, taagf^st ot 1223 the Eiog was visited by Norman mvoya soUddsg 
assUtsnce in rebellion. Und^ the bdutoce of De Burgh be le- 
tomed an tndedsire answer; but in the following year be insisted 
open pr e p aring for a great campaign. The raengre of the King’s 
diplomacy is given by the tsins which be demanded from the 
Freuh Begescy as the pries of bis foibearanen. Ue asked for the 
restwatioa <I Poitoo, Anjou* Tounine and Brittany; and bar so 
moch of Normandy as would give him a clear lir** of comismuca* 
tions between the imtth coast and the Loire. Hie eivojs were 
instructed, in the ev^t of these terms proving unacceptable, to 
oSa the hand of the Kin^s aister to TX , with the proviM 

that Anjou aad Maine shoold be settled co her and should rtlma 
to the Kng of FjgjaM if she died withoat The Qoeeo* 

r^sit, who was then in the act of vim-iiTTj a peace with Raymond 
of ’Toalouse under which she « . v T7r pti his friendship in the present 
and the hitcre letadon of bis dominions bar ber tiurd soo, fdt 
herself at liberty to treat the English proposals with the contempt 
wludi they deserved ; and Heoir prooeded to mat about Mm fc7 
allies. He applied to Rajicond of Tooltmse, app&r^tly oscoasams 
of the sbaits to wind the Count was now traced ; «nd saw so 
dimesltj is the wav ot s^otiating iEm T.l *»-i ofv-.il ^ with the CiKmt 
of Bnttasy and with Femsd of FTasdors. whme r^esse from 
captivity had beei the desth.hlow to the most amlntiffis 
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of IHcrre M&uclerc.* 'llie Kiup^t expcditiun was oxrangcJ for the 
Micliaelmos of 1229 ; but at Uie appointed time when tbe troops 
had assembled at PortsinouUi it was discovered that the sbijis 
cuDcctcd for Uia pas\.‘ij|^ woe too few. 'I'lie King dew into a 
pa-ssioo, called the Justiciar a hoar/ traitor, accmc-d him of taking 
bribes from France, rushed on him with a drawn sword, and was 
with didicuity restrained bj the spectators. No doubt Uic Justiciar 
had welcomed the excuse fur delating an imprudent enicipiise. 

But tbe charge of wilful neglect can be disproved. He bad taken 
special ste{M to secure a larger deet tlion was usually rujuired for 
such espeditiuns; and it was not for wont of diligence Uiat bis 
atTongements failed.' Old soldier though he was he lacked the 
qualiliea of a successful quartermaster; and at least one other 
occasion is recorded on which be tuined an expedition by similar 
mil manogen 1 en t. 

'llie invuion of France was necessarily postponed. But, in 
spring of 1250, with the help of ships from Cologne, Manders, andp^*^ 
Friaiand, a deet upwards of 300 strong was assembled ; ' and the 
army landoJ without mUliap upon the coast of Brittany. The 
moment was not unfavourable ; for the barons of h'rance were more 
concerned to dght with one another than with the English. The 
feudal host whicli Blandie had collected to guard the passage of 
tiie Loire, refused to serve beyond the legal term of forty days, 

Philip of Boulogne and bis partisans left the camp to cony fire and 
swoid tlirough the territories of Chaiopagoe ; smd tlie Queen* 
mother felt constrained to follow them in the hope of rtbtoiing 
peace. Throughout July and early in August* the English had 
only to fear such resistance as might be olfcred by tbe royalists 
of the wcstcni provinces. Little use was made of the opportunity. 

The Norman rebels renewed their invitation in more urgent terms; 
but the Justiciar, anxious to limit tbe war which be had failed to 
prevent, insisted that the King should do nothing before he had 
paid a visit to Aquitaine. 'Ilie army marched through Poitou 

I Fotdrra, I., 194, 19S. Pierre had hoped lo r^uin Flsnden. 

*Pal. R0II4, ill., no. The Cinque Potts hsd co\ensnted to send double tbe 
Ordinsrv number of ibips. 

•Jiu., no, 374 . 

‘BIsnche end Louis esme (O PoiCoa in mid-Aogutt. See their Itinerary ifl 
Bouauet, xzL, preL Their peace with tbe lebela in £bc>is de Jubaiaville, Comttt, 

•U, <b Ckam^agrn, v., aofio. 
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without rc&istance, but also without winning support of anj Talue. 
Hugh of Lusigiian and the Viscount of ITiouars had been latel/ 
continued in their French sympathies by new grants from the Queen- 
mother^' and Uicir example decided the attitude of smaller men. 
After a short stay in Gascony Um lung returned to Brittany under 
a truce. His remaining funds were spent in a round of feasts 
and pageantries at Nantes; “in the manner of Englishmen” the 
soldiers drank “as deep as though every day were Christmas . 
At the end of September^ having vainly importuned the Exchequer 
for supplies, Heniy discovered that ill-health necessitated his re- 
L»im turn.* He left the Earls of Chester and Pembroke with a small 
force to support the Count of Brittany. But Pierre Mauclerc wa» 
War, hampered by rebellion and desertion among his own subjects, to 

svjo-s vrliom be was hateful both as an alien and os a tyrant.* In the 

summer of 1^1 he was compelled to conclude a Uuee years* truce 
with France. The truce ran for the agreed term, and was almost 
immediately followed by the coodusion of a lasting peace. When, 
in 1334, Piene Jlauderc thought of resuming the war he was 
enthusiastically assisted with twps and money by the King of 
England.* But the Count was soon turned from his intention by 
a I^cnch invasion of Brittany. The young Louis marched through 
the length and breadth of Brittany; although he lost his bag- 
gage in an ambusli, he reduced the Count’s supporters to the last 
pitch of distress. Herre Mauderc resigned himself to the inevitable ; 
his treaty of August, 1234, was for Brittany the beginning of a 
doscr dependence on the Crown of France ; * De Burgh’s contempt 
for the Breton alliance was more than justified by the event. 

Papal But before this collapse of bis master's policy the Justiciar hod 

fallen from power, overthrown by the combined infiuence of the 
iaag-jt Papacy and of the foreign favourites. !t was an evil day for Eng- 
land when the fiery Gregory IX. succeeded to the placable Honorius 
(1227). Tlie new Pope aas over eighfy years of age, but be bad a 
youth’s aversion from half-mca:>ure8. He feared the d&igns of 


• Shiiley, i., p. 370. 

'/Sic/., pp, 3^.383. laLiPp. jSS-jSe.vreliavahy Cu Uw best maleiials lot 
tbe history of thu caiopaiga. 

*Fot tbe desecuone ece Lafttltt im Tmor, ii., 3128-2139. Piene hod beefl 
tacornmunicated fot fUyiosa pneatakve (.ran, Cauf., 1.0. 1229). 

‘ Wendover, iv., 224 ; Fttdtn, 1 ., an, aia. Sbuley, i., p. 441. 

• So Wendovef, iv., 316. 
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FrcJcnck II. ; he waa detenaineJ at alt emU, and on anj pretext, 
to dottroj the Emjicror'i |)ovcr. Iinniuliately on his accession 
Gregory excuitnniintcaUsl the Ijnperor for unncctssorj delay in 
starting a CiU'ode ; in I22D, «ticn Frederick had hrillioatly fulfilled 
his vow by securing the cession of JcruMdeni, the Pope declared war 
upon him os Uie aliy and confederate of infidels.* llie churches of 
Kurope were at once invited to aid Uie Holy See with suUidlcs. 

To Knglond the I'ojtc Knt one of hU own chtptuins Stephen of 
Anagni, who was commissioned to demand a titlie of clirical pro- 
perty. There was no little murmuring when the demand was 
presented to the Great Council. Tlie right of taxing the Knglish 
clergy hail been claimed by the Pa|ucy on one |)revious occasion 
only (1184); and Pojw Lucius had then cx|>uirnced from Henry 
U. uwl tlie htmma a rebulT before which it tout seemed aiivisable 
to yield, 'llie buruns were now, ases-cr, reluctant to admit that 
lay fiefi, whether held by the clergy or their own clau, could be 
taxed for the benefit of the Unhcraal ChurJi. For Uicir own 
part they declined to make any contribution. But the clergy 
they could not protect : for U>e King was a consenting party to 
Gregory's proposal, 'llio tithe was in fact the bnbo winch lleniy 
had otrered to present the Pope from confirming an unsuitable 
Archbisliap-clcet in the see of Canterbury, left socant by the 
death of Stephen Ling’oii.* Sle{>hcn of Anagni was therefore 
allowed to collect tlic tax on the basis of a new ami stricter valua- 
tion, But there was worse to conic. The necessities of the Curia 
had suggested a new and uefanous trade in praentatiooa During 
Uie next year or two the bislM>|>s were re}>eaU.-dly forbidden to 
irutitute to any vacant benefices until they hod provided for long 
lists of Pajial nouiinccs, chietly Italians, who had seldom the intention 
of taking up their residence in Bngland. It was in vain for the 
bvshu]>s and Uie defrauded patrons to complain. Tlie Ultei atRjou 
length took the law into their own hands. They formed a secret 
society by means of which they organised attacks upon foreign Aliens, 
clerks and the bams of '* provided ” absentees ; two Papal couriers 
wercattockei] near Dover and one of them was killed. Threatening 
letters were sent to those bishops who had incurred the suspicion 
of abetting the aliens ; the sheriOs found it impossible to protect 
alien property ; and in some eases the rioters Justified their outrages 
'Pou&asc, S4J0, Ssit, 'Wciulovcr, aV., r7o, 1S5, 300 , 
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b/ (inxlucing IctUn whUii jniipofted to l« unJcf 

rD)iil *cal. One of the loulcn, itobcrt licUcr kr.o»n b/ 

the jncoJon^m of Willuun Wilber, vu « Lni^Ut of muic 
M& nj of the tufxnor tlerjtj ’•ere tbuuj;ht to oouatcneiwe Ihe 
morement ; enJ the JuiUciet cuuM not be inJureJ to eiujJu/ tUrn 
tncAuins of tTproMion.' lie me/ here cuiuiiriAl et eoaie of Uus 
liaVm ieoutm^^re. 'Utet he li«J June *0, enj thet he niponohle for 
»*iTenl», w*a j¥i»Iti»cl/ eirinncd bj hit olJ rii*l r«!*r 
di-e Um'Iiu, «hu et thU juncture rcturueJ to IvngUuJ, cotii(>lctcir 
fthelnUteU-J by U\e ecU’te «hkK lie lieJ tAki-n La the Cc^*^*-* 
enj by the inllucnce «h!cb he lieJ eajuiRU Juno^ * tuIiM.\|uent 
ns'Jcnceet llotne,* 'nicterherj^iSiif tuUtenliAtnl,«crT in Henry* 
etUmetiun more then tulEdent to c&ll fur the JuiUcier’i JUmiiMh 
Uut there wet enotUcr cberi^eea well. Tlie gOTrnjmtTit w.u tenoutlT 
euiliarrit»cJ by the « ent of money. Tlie rertnue tcerccly met t^e 
uiuol wiJ mdu^KHMible itciai of cxi>ctiJLtute ; the milit^ 0{«r** 
tiou «hicb »cre reoJertJ necoMry by Uie conlumocy of tJe>dyn 
could not be proeccutcJ «itb etTert for want of funJ^ 'Ibe true 
cAutca of the Kln^t poferty ere prulubly to be found b bi* ova 
extrmTKgeoce, eaJ in the bunlot of the debt remelninj; oter froia 
the French cunpeign. But the Bithop of Winclicster UxcJ the 
Jiuticiervithdhhoiiat or incompetent management of the fiiuutcce» 
and the King caught at the uiggcttioa that the treatury thould be 
placed in oUier lianJa. It wat committed to the care of I’ctcr dea 
Uieiaui, the oephev, or aa •raodaJ aMcrted, the ton of the buhopS 
the new tmtsurer waa immediately uimted with the aheriiTJomi 
of twenty-one thirca. with the warJemhipa of irmumerable caitJc*, 
and with the othcc of chief ochcator; and thus every grade in the 
finandal adminiitratioo, from the highcat to the lowctt, wa* filled 
with hia drpendenta,* 

Fan or Within a few weeka of this court revolution the JuiUciar was 

dUraUsed, and required to give an account of all the sums which 

jBif, ujzhad passed through hia handa aince tl>e death of the Earl Marshal. 

A long list of chargea waa raked together with help of hit 
private enemies. Some were id a character to ridiculous *a ^ 
tuggist that even a prejudiced tribunal would find it no easy 


>Wcn<ioTer,i*^ia8ff^a4),a6]. Attaah ef Bmttcm tad DmiuU^U. F«r.rt«AU, 

‘hMS- Clre*. ir«^, faL,ai7. Aaviar. Arfulm Cr/f . /X., L, s°3. 

Dniuf^ lafi, *F«a Jt«in, uL, ssa^i. 
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m&tUT to conJciim the fAllcn fatouritc. It wot alleged tliat he 
Itad tcluccd bis wife b.-furc their marriage — a diar^c which oi) a 
later occasiun «as al-u) brought agaiiut Munlfurt ; and that having 
aintracted from the trc.Lvury a ring ahicli luaJe tlie wian-r invin- 
cible he luul unt it os a priMint to Llcwd^'n.' But against the 
graver charges De Burgh made buta lame defence. His cuniplidtj 
with UiC anli-l'apa! rioters seems to liavc been otiblivhed; he 
declined to produce his ulTicial aecnunta on Uic plea tliat King John 
hid guaranUxtJ him a perpetual inimunitv fn>iii aiuliU; and when 
this plea wua vraived aside he fled to asnetutry at St. Edmund'a 
By tile King's order he vras draiq^ forth and brought liack to 
London with hu feet tied beiK-ath a horse'* liclly. But the Bidiop 
of London twisted iLit he should be restored to lanctuary ; the 
barons, even his old enemy the Kart of OicsUt, took his part from 
jealousy of tlie liidtnp; arul tlic common |icopIe, «rith the exception 
Ilf the LoniiuiHn who liad never forgotten or forgiven tlie esmilion 
of ConsUntiiH! (ItMthulf. sliuwcd their sympatliy in no o|uivocal 
fashion. A common tniilii, when ordered to fetter the Justidar, 
declared Ustt he vrould never lay bonds u|>on the man whovc victory 
at S'vndwich Iiad restored England to Uic English.* De Burgh 
was indeed starred out of sanctuary aod sentenced, os one who bad 
confessed his guilt, to forfeit Lis chattels and the grants which be 
hod ntsiived hom the Crown. But bis other bnds were spared, 
four carls, of whom one was iliduud of Cornwall, olTercd themselves 
as sureties fur his good behaviour and he was allowed to live in 
honourable conllncmcot at Devises. It is worthy of notice that 
the King thought bat to publish a statement of the charges upon 
which De Burgh had been disgraced, and on apology for his own 
conduct.* 

But for the future Henry was resolved to nile through ministers Tbe 
and counsellors upon whose plialnlity be could count with 
fidence. Such men he expected to find among tbe foreign 
favourita; at the Christmas Council of 1232 nearly every post 
of consequence, whctlier in the household or in the adininistrstion, 
was conferred upon the I’oitevins whom I'eter des llocha bad im- 
ported for that purpose. ^Vn Englisbioan was found, in the person 
of one Stephen ^grave, a knight of no character or consideration, to 

‘ Wenaover, iv., S45-S. CArvu. i/a/., ui.. asb ' CAroa. i/>v.> in-. 227. 

'iWuAvw, i, a^. OcegoeyllL asitiHer Umeit’* leJtate (Aovray, A, j^S), 

14 
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fill Uic ollicc of JuitiaAr;* but lliat otll(« notr »hom of iti 
ori;;ina! |Mucrt, And no one minuter vas aIIoua] a {xnition of pr«* 
eminence. 'Xlic new «as intended to be Autocratic; but in 

fact the rule of one minuter gate plocv to that of the King’s Secret 
CoundL Indc|ani!cncc, bovcTcr muiii he might desire it, was im* 
possible for Henry. Humc whom he hai! designed to use as in« 
stnnncnts Iwcanic his nuutcr*, and did so with Uic less difficulty 
because their aileanccmcnt (xrated an inT|iarable breach between 
the King and borons. 

’n»c latter were now led by llidvanl Marshal, the Kegent's 
ln*Of- second son, who had succeeded to Uic earldoin of Pembroke in 
^aion, 1231, ITic Earl rnadehinuclf the tpoLesoun of Uie general dUcoo- 
^ tent, and in Uie name of the baronage demanded that the forrfgnir* 
should be diMiKS.^. '1‘he answer, delivered by the mouth of Peter 
des Roches, was to Uieeflrettbat the King liaii need of foreigners 
to jirotcct him from the treachery of his natural subjoctst and it 
pnxiueed the more alann because Henrj-, following ia the footsUpi 
of his father, was importing merecnario to guard his person and 
the royal castles. The Earl Marehal wiUiJrew from the court, 
and formed a league of which the menibcrt were pledged to fight 
even to the death against their common enemies.* The league war 
for defence alone; and llie mtmbm were studiously loyal in 
their bearing toward* Uic King, from whom they demanded noUiing 
save Uie removal of the favourites. But a conference, which had 
been arranged to take place at London on 1st August, 123J, fell 
through because the ^(ardtal received a warning from his sister, 
the Earl of Cornwall's wife, that there was a plot for his aiiest. 
He flai to bis lands on the Welsh bordo^ and prepared to resist 
attack. The King followed him, laid siege to Usk casUe, and 
honied the lands not only of the Manhal but of all who were 
suppos^ to be his sU(^>ort<9s. Hiey ofiered to stand their trial if 
th^ might have the judgment of their peers ; but on twnnj told 
tha. they must submit to the judgment of the royal Justices, they 
DO longs hesitated to resist. To give their cause a more popular 
complenon they sent an armed band to Devizes, a^v^ brought D® 
Burgh in triumph to the Marshal’s casUe at StriguiL’ Meanwhile 
the Marshal concluded on alliance with Llewelyn, «rvt called upon 

•Wenctoitr, ir., *45, afij. t/Ki., *65, ace. svyrkcass. 
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his Irish vassals to arui ogaiost Ibe goverjjnient.* The King led 
the feudal array, or as much of it as would answer the sumiuons, to 
attack the Welsh lands of the MorsiuJ, and itlled the castle of the 
Marches with I’oitcvin and Breton routiers. But the royal garrisons 
were afraid to stir beyond the walls of the castles. The Marshal 
and Llewelyn were successful m several skirmishes; their combined 
forces captured and sacked the town of Shrewsbury : and the King 
found it advisable to evacuate tlie Marches. Eicn in England he 
was not safe from insult. The lands of his Justiciar were attacked 
and harried almost before his eyes by the sympathisers of the 
Marshal. Although the majority of the harom remained ncutiol 
they could not be trusted. In tlte spring of 1S34 Henry gave way 
before the remonstrances of the bishops. He empowered them to 
make what terms they could with the Marslial, and be dismissed 
the Boitevins. 

These concessions were made on April Oth. A week Istcr theEimusd 
lilarl Marshal was no more. He bad mossed to Ireland with 
object of rallying hu supporters and making war upon the Irish sustes, 
loyalists. Hut the enterprise was too bard for him; about the Ist^*^* 
of April be was defeated and captured in the course of a battle, 
which be had been induced by trcacfaeious advice to deliver against 
tu]}erior forces; and on the l6tb he died from the cifccts of bu 
wounds. There could be no better proof of the unpopularity into 
which the King had fallen tlian the fact that Chuich and people 
alike regarded the Marshal as a martyr, and those who had resisted 
him as murderers. Henry may be pardoned for the gratitude which 
be displayed towards his Irish supporters for their victory.* But 
he was compelled to disguise bis true sentiments. The Primate, 

Edmund Rich, threatened him with excommunication unless he 
Would dismiss the favourites who had been responsible for the war. 

He yielded to the threat, and sought to atone for the past by a 
persecution of Peter des Uievaulx and Stephen Sf grave. They 
were brought to trial on charges connected with their official con- 
duct; the former, though a clerk, was imprisoned in the Tower 
until he procured the interceMion of the Primate ; and the Justiciar 
only escaped a like sentence by the payment of a Ireavy composition. 

Peter dcs Roches was protected by bis ecclesiastical dignity ; but in 
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1232 bo left. Uie country to bclji Uw l'<i{>« m Iho won of lUlji 
jiJUynigb he wiu allowed to return in the following year and re- 
mained in England till hi* d«*Ui (123S), he mii^ no more in 
English polilica Hie King accepted l^muiid llidi as hi* chief 
counsellor, and went Uirough a formal nxondliation with the |>artj 
of the Morsiiol. It acvmed aa Uiougb the policy of Hubert de 
Burgh would triumph in rplte of hit dbgrocc and the death of bii 
Hciitcnaiit.* 

TheTro- But Ulc Kbg’i repentance war of diort duration. Stephen 
»oon returned to favour; llkhonl Seward, who hod b«B 

jui» Uie boldest Eup|x3rtir of the Monhu), woi banished on the pretext 
of a quarrel wUch he entertained against tho Earl of Cornwall; 
Ilolph Ncvill, the BUhop of Cliicbestcr, who hod received the 
Great Seal in lliu time of De Uu^b (12^) and bod managed U 
retain it Uirough all the court riToluUonr of the hut few years, 
was ordered in 123G to aurreoder hi* ollice. He refused to do so, 
aiTinui:^ that he could only bo dismissed by the consent uf the 
Great Council frum which he hod received hie oiScb* But, two 
years later, be found it necessary to submit: and with his dejiarture 
from the Chancer)* disappeared tlio most effectual cltcck upon the 
royal extravagance, on which from year to year assumed more 
formidable dimeosions. The mturtoge of Isabella the King’s sister 
to Frederic H., which was celebrated in 1S32, and the King’s own 
moiriagc in the following year to Eleanor of Provence, were cele- 
brated with a splendour wltich made heavy calls on Uie Exchequer, 
and brought no compensating advantages. They were expected by 
the King to improve his position for new attacks on FWicc; but 
the Emperor himself was in no small need of assistance, and the 
Provenqol remnecUon saddled the King witli the responsibility, 
which was more unwelcome to his subjects than to himself, of pro- 
viding for the needy kinsmoi of bis wife. The Savoyards and 
Frorenfols rapidly become os unpopular and as inducntial as the 
Poilevins bod been in the past. *1116 most obnoxious were the four 
uncles of the Queen : William, IBsbop Elect of t^alencc, Thomas, 
Peter, and Boniface of Savoy.* The career of William was a brief 

‘Amu. 93 . Swcctoun, Culniar, 313,314. Weadovei, ir., 309 £ 

CAroa. Uaj., 309, 378, 459 . 

* Ckrott. UL, 364, Areaioiutlsteaient, which does not repmenl the true 

* See Mognier. Savofardt «w Angfttmt (Chsmbdry. 1890) ; who. bowerei, 
produces hiUe muetis) which u OM to be feood la Uauhew Puts. 
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one; he came to England in 1236 and died in 1239. Thomas of 
Savoy was known merely as an occasional visitor and recipient of 
royal grants until the death of his wif^ the Countess Jeanne de- 
prived him of all claims on Flanders; his residence in England 
commenced in the year 1244. But his brothers Peler and Boniface 
were, by that date, already established in the highest po:>ition3 
which it was in the King’s poorer to b^tow. ITie former was in 
1241aeated Earlof Uichmond; the lattersucceeded Edmund Rich 
in the see of Canterbury (1243). Boniface hbs, of the four, the 
least able but also the most honest Elevated to a position for 
which his temperament appeared to be even more unsuitable than 
bis training, he endeavoured to guide himself by the best obtmnable 
advice, and in the exerdse of his primatial functions showed an 
energy which, if it occasionally degenerated into violence, was at 
least inspired by creditable moUves. He allied himself with the 
reforming party in the English church, and, in spite of frequent 
periods of absence from England, became an energetic champion of 
ecclesiastical libeities against both King and Hope.' The others, 
though endowed with qualities of no mean order, were essentially 
adventurers, who regarded England as a stepping stone to Papal 
favour or Italian piincipalitics, and made it their first object to 
involve England in the conflicts of the Papacy and Empire. Their 
efforts «ere seconded by Pierre d’Aigueblanche, a Savoyard clerk 
who came to England in the train of William of Valence, attracted 
the King’s favour, and rose to be Bishop of Hereford. To his 
advice contemporaries attributed some ingenious artifices by which 
the clergy were mulcted for the benefit of King and Pope ; and the 
diplomatic missions connected with Henry’s most questionable de- 
signs were enti’ustcd to his charge.* 

From the moment of the King’s marriage the Queen’s relatives Outuy 
and compatriots became the subject of complaints. Their removal 
from the counsels of the King was demanded at the Christmas feast Forei'gneci 
of 1236, and again in the following year; upon their shouldeis was 
cast the responsibility for all the evils which the lax administration 
of past years had fostered, and for the increasing deference which 

' See, beside* Matthew Paris, the reference* atUen. Fraruiu., i., 325. Wjikct, 

233. Ann. Dunit., t&g. Burlon Anmah, 403. 

*AHn. Ttwkitb., ttj, ijg. Am. X>ws*a, iW- Burton Annalt, 349: *<>«• 

Matthew Pan*. 
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the King display ed towards the Pope’s extravagant demands. 
There was some reason in the outoy. It was not to be expected 
that the aliens should pay attention to the domestic ills of Eng- 
land; or that they should counsel resistance to the Pope from 
who&e favour they Iiad so mudi to gain in their own countr)*. But 
the prejudice against foreignen as such obscured the more im- 
portant question of prindple which was at stake. It was not 
enough that the King should consult his native subjects. A 
Stephen Segravc was a more pemimous counsellor than any Savoy- 
ard. The interests of the nation could only be secured by pro- 
viding that the King should put himself in the hands of ministers 
ac ce ptable to the baronage and nation. Amongst the baroirs and 
the sup^or clergy, ori whom alone devolved the duty of guarding 
the national interests, there was no leader capable of recognising a 
The truth which to us is obvious enough. Tlie Archbishop, 

^ scholar, aimous to fulfil the political duties 
of his rank, and keenly ali\e to the abuses which wei« generated 
by the encroachments of the Curia, but incapable of suggesting 
practical remedies or of oflering resistance to the united forces of 
the Crown and Rome. Richard of Cornwall, to whom the laity 
looked for guidance, was divided between bU dete«tation of 
foreigners and his anxiety to protect the interests of the dynas^. 
By a cwous irony of fate the one man who might have led the 
oppositiou laboured under the same suspicion as the Savovards and 
Poitevina 

SUlL, r M ^lontfort, Earl of Leicester, belonged to a French 

0 ( 1 ^ family; the estates to which be owed bis title had come to his 
Uooifbtt grcndfathCT by marriage with an heires of the Beaumont line 
^ forfeited after the loss of Normandy ; 

and tus father, the conqueror of the AlbigcnsUn.s had lived on the 
w^t of terms with John. The younger Simon, a second son and 
1^ without a maiateoance upon hb father’s death, had obtained 
from Henry HI. » pension in 1223, and two yearn later was ad- 
mitted to hw ancestnil earldom. Ha became a counsellor of the 
and about 123G began to be regarded as one of the alien 
mischief makers.* tVhen. in 1233. he married the King’s sbter. 
Ueanor, there was a general outburst of indignation. Richard of 
Cornwall and hb party protested that the match should never have 
•ShaLT.L.Pp.36,.«„. Prt 3,^ C*r,». 1/./-. iiL. 369. 41*- 
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been made without the consent of the Great Council; and when 
Richard allowed him!«lf to be rccondled with his brother-in-law be 
was denounced bj bis former adherents os a tum-coat. The Earl of 
Leicester was therefore indirectly responsible for the collapse of the 
baronial opposition ; no one dreamed that he would ever join 
it. Yet there was already considerable friction between himself 
and the King. In the year ]239 they quarrelled over a debt forQuatrel* 
wLich the E^l vouched Henry as his sur^y, while the King denied 
all liability.* The dispute came to such a point that the King 
{tossed from accusations of fraud to others of a yet more disgraceful 
character; he alleged that the Earl had seduced the Lady Eleanor 
before their marriage. 'Lhe bc»t answer to both charges is that 
the Earl demanded and was denied a trial. Only the remonstrances 
of Richard of Cornwall saved him from arbitrary arrest and im> 
prisunment; be was ordered out of the presence, and leRtbe country 
in high indignation. Ihe quarrel appears to have been of a purely 
personal character, although some base conjectured that questions 
of high policy lay concealed beneath the ostensible issues, and that 
Simon was dlsgiaceU because be bod supiroitcd the imperial as 
against the I’apal interest in tlie royal councils.* The conjecture is 
indeed supported by the fact that Simon, in tJie course nf a journey 
to Rome, undertaken to procure a dispensation for his maniage, 
hod paid a visit to the Emjreror. But tire Earl was thought to b«^ 
as /ate os the year l^T, a pii/ar of the Papal cause.' He was the 
brother-in-law of Frederic, and no doubt wheited the Emperor’s 
good offices with Henry III. Of any political alliance between the 
two most vigorous personalities of the Ibirtceath century there is do 
evidence. The Earl neither provoked nor avenged his disgrace by 
attacking the King’s {wlicy. After their rupture he made a crusad- 
ing vow, which he bad taken some years previously, the excuse for a 
temporary exile. In company with llicliard of Cornwall and many 
other magnates he departed foe the Holy Land in the summer 
of 1340. The Cru-adc, otherwise unevcutful, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of earning his first disUnction os a statesman and soldier. 

The barons of the Kingdom of Jerusalem begged the Emperor to 


I Ste ibe E»rVt tialemrnt, printed ia Bfnont, p. jjj. Also Chren. liaj^ ill, 
5&C>. The King ultimately admitted a pan of the liabhty. 

* Pauli, Smm dr iiontfort, p. 40 {Eng tc.), 

• Bliu, Calndar, i., 167. The Eatl not to aUtt on Crusade till be receives a 
special mandate bom the Pope, as bii coaosei is necessary for the safety of England. 
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let them lake the Earl for rcj;iiit of Ihe kingJom ilunog the 
minority of Use JQORg ConreJ. The ^sellUaa led to no tcvult ; hut 
it prove* that the rv'putation of the Earl »tood higher in the floly 
Lnisd Ui.-iii in hU adopted country.* 

Tie While tile political op|Hnition eat thiu divided and brought to 

a halt, it fared no better with the elerg}’. Either becau^ he felt 

ii37-.(< the need of |Kipal <-upport or because he vUhed to *hov fait xerer- 
enre for the Holy See, the King had begged the Pope, in 123d. 
to tend him a legate ;* and Uic Caxdind Otho acooniuigly made 
his ajjpcanuicc in the following year. He met with a sumptuous 
reception from the court, and hss pcr&uiial bearing did something 
to allay the fU*piaoas with which the ciosU of recent years bad 
taught the nation to regard alt Uoinaa ent oyx Ilut it tiradcd very 
little to provoke hcatile demoostndioos. At a council of the cle^t 
held in London during November, 1237, the legate found it neocs' 
sary to ask Uic King for a body>guaxd, and a visit whlcJt he paid 
to Oxford ended in a formidable rioL 'ffae legate’s cxwk, who wu 
also hit cousin and possibly inflated with the pride of family, thiev 
hot water In the face of an Irish scholar, who stood at the kltcfaeo 
door licgging for a meal and would not be denied. The wounded 
honour of the Uoirenity was ugnally avenged. The scholars rang 
the great bell of the city and marched is full force to attack 
0-«ney Abbey, m which the l^le had bit lodging. Otfao, robed 
in full pontiflcalc, fled to the steeple of the abbey church, while 
the scholars raged outside the gaUa. '* Where It the usurer, the 
simoaUc i ” they cried, and his life was for some boun in consider* 
able danger. Luckily the King, who was at Abingdon, heard of 
the riot in time to send the legate a sulEcie&t guard, under the pro* 
tection of which he escaped at nightfall from the nrigbbourhood of 
Oxford. The only vktim of the scholan was the cook, whom a 
Welshman killed with an arrow aimed through an opening in the 
gates.* Of^ons differed, we are told, as to the conduct of the 
scholars. Dut Grosseteste, the Obbop of Lincoln, took their part; 
and, when some of ttm ringleader* were thrown into the Tower, 
announced that be would excommunicate without exception all 
who made tfaemselres parties to so gross a violation of privilege 


•PaaU.U P- filT- 
*Ckr&H^ mL, 


* Blua, Cabs^r, L, 157. Anvra^. iL, ^£7, 

481 S. Amm, lOJ. Amm. DmiuL, (47. 
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of clergy. TTie If^ate was o'entuallj compelled to content himself 
with exacting masses for his cousin’s soul, and a public penance 
from the members of the UniverUty. Otho's subsequent conduct 
did nothing to al)ate the animosity which Oils episode bad loused 
against him. lie demanded in his master’s name extensive contri- 
butions from the bishops and religious houses. He assumed in Uie 
King’s counsels the same degree of influence which Gualo and 
Pandulph had exercised during the minority ; and Henry was weak 
enough to acknowledge that he had neither the right nor the 
desire to act in anything against the wishes of the Holy See. 'The 
last act of Otho, before he left the country, was to demand fiom 
the clergy a fifth part of their rents and movables. The mona- 
steries, with few exceptions, submitted to this unprecedented 
burden. Rut the bishops mustered courage to excuse themselves 
upon the ground of poverty ; and in at least one part of Epglond 
the inferior clergy made a spirited protest. The rectors of Berk- 
shire circulated a manifesto denying that the Roman Church bad 
any claim to tribute from the sister churches; the Pope, they said, 
was the patron and protector, not the suzerain, of other ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities ; be should, like other lushops, mamUio himself 
from his own revenues. ‘ In spite of such arguments the legate 
obtained considerable sums by playing upon the hopes and fears of 
individuals among the bishops and the secular clergy. When he 
left England, at the commencement of 1241, it was said that he 
took with him more gold and silver than he left in the country, 
apart fiom the plate and jewels of the churches. Nor was he the 
only instrument of extoition. A certain Pietro Rosso went the 
round of the religious houses in 1240 demanding, iu the Pope’s 
name, a benevolence; the King answered the complaints of several 
priois and abbots by tlii'cateiiing to imprison them if they with- 
stood the Holy See ; and they were obliged to make what terms 
they could with Rosso. About the same time the Pope rewarded 
the loyalty of the Romans by granting them the next SOO English 
benefices which might happen to fall vacant. This usurpation 
filled the Primate with despair. He asked the King’s leave foWitb- 
visit Rome that he might lay bis remonstrances before the Pop«fj,iDei(h 

in person; and, having received an evarive answer, finally set forth of Ed-^ ^ 

upon his own authority. He fell rick on the Journey and went 

■ CArOD. iv., 39. 


14 ‘ 
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no fui Ihcr than I’onlignj •which had once, under M>me'^hat different 
circumstances, afforded a refuge to SL Thomas. He died, in Nor. 
1240, at Soisy and was buried at Pontigny. Hie vacant primacy 
■was conferred by the King upon the Savoyard Bonifacs. But 
place of Edmund Uicb as the leader of the ecclesiastical opjwsition 
devolved upon his friend, the brilliant and lion-hearted Hobert 
Gro‘«setestc. The hand of this bishop can be traced in the pro- 
test of the Berkshire rcctora; and for thirteen jears to come he 
was the most considerable opponent of royal and papal absolutism. 

Grosseteste * is one of the few Englisli statesmen of this period 
wbo enjoyed a more than insular renown. He had become a bishop 
late in life (123 j), and after be had abandoned all tlioughts of such 
preferment. The highest othce which he bad hitherto enjoyed was 
that of an archdeacon ; and this be had resigned in the year 1222. 
But bis reputation, both as a tbcologum and as a scientist, stood 
high. Iloger Bacon, a severe and discriminating critic, says that 
Grosseteste alone of men waa venad in all the sciences, and prslset 
the independence of mind which be showed in turning aside from 
r\ristoUe to study the natural phenomena about which others were 
contentto form their Impressions from bad translations of the Aris- 
totelian writings. Yet Grosseteste possessed a competent acquaint- 
ance not only with Aristotle but with the whole field of scholastic 
controversy ; and he was so far from despising the Greeks that he 
employed tiandaton upon Latin versions of Greek booka It is 
to be regretted that the books which be selected for this honour, 
the “Testament of the TweUe Patriar^is'’ and the “Celestial 
Hierarchy” of the pseudo-Dionysius, are valueless except in so for 
as they form a link between the mystical imaginings of early Chris- 
tianity and those of the medieval Church.* But in quieter times 
the example which he set might well have led to the realisation 
of Bacon’s scheme for a school of English translators, nho should 
bring the whole of classical literature witliin the reach of ordinary 
students. There were men in England who, either through a 
Greek descent or through long residence in countries of Greek 
speech, were qualified for such a task ; it only needed a generous 

I See the collection Scittti GruiultsU EfuloUi IfL S ), mi F. S. Sceveiuoa, 
Robtri GfoutUtU (1899), 

'Oa the {orme, work. Stevenson, p. 3x7. The “Celettie) Hierarchy" had loot 
wen known to the Weal, ihcougb Uie trenslatlon by lobo Scot Eneena. See Taylor, 
ClatiieaJ Htnlagi of Ibt iliiSu 8a ff., 167. 
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and judicious patron to command thdr services. But Grosi^etcste 
acquired the riches necessary for a patron when he was already old 
and immersed in practical afiairs. His chief services to learning 
weie rendered at ati earlier date, when he was Master of the Oxford 
Schools and a lecturer to the Franciscan students.^ The historian 
of the English Franciscans ascribes to Grosseteste’s teaching the be- 
ginning of the intellectual life which made their Oxford convent the 
pride of the whole order and a nursery of professors. Only on his 
appointment to the See of Lincoln did Grosseteste show that the 
true bent of his genius lay towards action rather than reflection. 
He immediately undertook the reformation of his diocese, conect- 
ing the morals of the secular priests, degrading unworthy priors 
and abbots, checking laxity in the celebration of cburch-scrvices, 
and prohibiting the use of sacred buildings for popular shows and 
entei-tainnients. No obstacles were allowed to balk bis zeal ; the 
canons of his cathedral chapter, who had refused to recognise bis 
right of visitation, were compelled to give way after almost ten 
yean of constant lawsuits; and the abuse of provisions was con- 
fined within modest limits by a privilege which be obtained from 
Rome, to the effect that no foreigner should be intruded into 
beneflees of his jurisdiction except by a special mandate of the 
Holy See. Though vigorous in dealing with ofl’enders the Bishop 
showed no little tact in meeting and disarming opposition by a 
temperate statement of his awn position. He never shrank from 
the strongest measures, if they were needed to secure the welfare of 
his diocese; but he preferred to gain his point by reason and per- 
suasion. He had the art of making friends in every rank ; the 
King respected and the Queen revered him ; he gathered round 
him a band of devoted helpers and chose his recruits, with a wise 
discretion, iiom the mendicant orders who, at thb time, still em- 
bodied the noblest aspiratioDs of the medieval Church. The work 
which he did for a single diocese be would gladly have continued 
on a larger scale; and the universal admiration which be commanded 
by his dauntless courage and complete integrity gave him such a 
following among both the laity and the clergy, that under favour- 
able circumstances he might have eflecled a moral revolution in the 
Englhb Church. But the evils of royal and papal absolutism 
turned bis energies into a channel for which they were unsuited 
I ctkniik 
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He bcc&iDe a poliUdan the recogiiised mouth'piece of the 
clergy Mtheoever demand* for money «ete to be eraded or refui«J. 
His ierrices ta the attioa were of corutderahle reive. He 

sened &s a connecting link between Uic Chuicb and the baronage ; 
be insisted on the neccadty of uniting ciossea in the defence of 
their Common liberties; and there were times, when he took political 
liberty for Uie theme of hU dlscouisca, or hinted a rebuke of the 
King** arbitrary conduct by expounding the distinction between 
monarchy and tyTanny.* But he was bom to direct rather than 
to oppose. He could not augge.! a practical remedy for the mis* 
rule of which the whole country was complaining. He blamed 
the Bope rather than the King, and waa not afraid of ginng 
publicity to his opinion. At Lyons in 1250, be presented the 
Pope and CocdinaU with a memotandum in which he criticised 
with great freedom, not to say vehemence of language the cor- 
ruprioas of the Curia;* but he beUeved in common with the 
oujority that the Pope was indispensable; nor ooold his ingenu* 
ity suggest a practicable distinction between the lawful and the 
Ulegitunate uses of the power to bind and Ioo»e. The famous 
reoonatranca, addressed to a represestative of Innocent IV., by 
which Grosseteste is chiefly known to fame, is so ontspokea that 
donbts have been cast upon its authenticity. As a critic of 
practical abuses the bishop rivals Wydifle ; and indeed the founds 
of Lollardry is known to have utilised the arguments of his more 
orthodox precutaor. Bat the tetter to Master Innocent is st^ 
the work of one who is at a loss to find a logical for his 

moral indignatioa.* Be can only urge that the power of the 
keys is given for the edification not for the destruction of the 
Church; he cannot tell his reader* who is to judge the limits of 
obedience in cases of dispute. From appealing to the Crown 
against the Pope he waa precluded by his own theories of Church 
and State. The power of the Pope, he informed his recaldtrant 
canons, is derived from Quist, and that of the bishop from the 
Pope ; the commands of the Pope, he told the Ein^ must be 


* He wole a treatise, Ot neni el (rttniddu, which waa stodied bf 

De idonxiorx {item. Fraimu., a, no). 

•Brown's Fa3eL%l»i trrum fMgttudortm el uftlndanm (London, 1690). is* 
pnote this nemaanduns 

'On the question of avtbenticiQr ice Stevenson, p. 315, and A. G. Liule u> 
o. H. R., n, p. 35S. Both accept the Ictlev aa genaioe. Cf. A. de Marsh. Eff- 
; and CArea. Ms/., w,, 3^. ui, 
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obeyed, and disobedience wu eTcn oi the tin of idolatry and 
witchcraft nicrc it a pounge in bit letters which ouerts that 
tiio mogulratc who, even from the worthiest of motives, commits 
a tresjuus upon Uic sphere of spiritual ]>owcr, it guilty of the tin 
of Uriah and will bo vitiU'd with Uzzali't punishmenL* That 
Grosseteste should fail, when hit hands were tied by theories of 
this kind, was only to be GX{»cctcd: nor can we desire that his 
ideal should have been completely rralued. The language which 
he used nspectin.' the relations of the lay and spiritual powers was 
more moderate than that of many medieval churchmen ; for he od* 
milted that each had its own sphere with which the other should 
not interfere. Dut he held that it lay with the Church to draw 
Uie boundary-line,* and in the gorcmnient of bit diocese repeatedly 
showed the old ecclesiastical instinct of encroachment. So man 
was stifTcr in defence of clerical immunities, or complained more 
bitterly of the extent to which the Jurisdiction of courts-Christian 
bad been curtailed in recent times. He took an active part in the 
subterranean warfare waged by the canon lawjers against the royal 
jurisdiction, lie brought trouble on himself by czcommunicatii^ 
shciiiTs without the royal permission; and, in his zeal fortherefonn 
of manners, instituted an Inquisitorial procedure under which Juries 
of laymen were to be oompeUed to moke presentments upon oath 
respecting the moral delinquencies of friends and neighbours, Only 
a royal prohibition prevented the bishop from carrying into elTect 
this design, os mischicraus in its consequences os it was laudable in 
purpose.* 'Ihcre was nothing of the tyrant in Grosseteste’s nature ; 
his pugnacity was tempered by a genial humour, his austerity by 
a robust common sense. A theocracy might have been tolerable 
when directed by a prelate who argued that laughter was one of 
the three things necessary to the welfare of the body ; who prescribed 
a cup of wine for the melancholy of a fasUng friar ; who preached 
tliat holy poverty was a good thing, but to live by the labour of 
one’s hands a better.* llut bu principles, in the hands of smaller 
men, would have subverted the existing order of society. tVhen 
«e reflect that it was Grosseteste who deduced the power of princes 
from the power of the Church and drew the corollary that princes 

'ItiJ., 90; anii the Arlitull from bit pen in Sarfon Aiinalt, 422 C 

*Cirom. Ua/., tv., 57$; v., 109. cirM.FrniuMc.,L, 69. 
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should on no a<xount witltstand the Church, we may be grateful 
that the worh of political lefonnatioa pa&sed to other hands than 
his. 

The St»te So England drifted leaderless, the prey of adventurers, the 
ofEutope.^gjpjjjp patriots, and at the mercy of an incapable sovereJ^’* 
lightest whim. In Europe and the East great events were taking 
place. Italy was convul^d by the throes of civil war. Exconi* 
municated and deposed by Ihe indomitable Gregory, Frederic had 
turned to bay resolved, since he was allowed no other cho>c(^ to be 
indeed what his adversaries called him, “the hammer of the 
Church". Before bis onslaught the main pillars of the Roman 
supremacy showed signs of tottering. Elias, the General of the 
Franriscan order, joined his party ; Louis of France defended him 
against the accusations of the Pope; the imperial forces pressed 
forward upon Home: the Guelf standard went down before the 
GhilKlUne wherever Frederic passed. Russia, Poland. Hungaryi 
and Germany itself, were mended by the advance guard of the 
Mongol power which, even aRcr the death of Genghis Shan, still 
dominated Asia from the Yellow Sea to the Caspian and Euphrates* 
. S^ria'and the Levant were already threatened by the Eb^nhui 
hordes whom the successor of Genghis, able to defeat but not subdue 
them, was driving to the west. IndliTerent to these great events, 
except so far as they favoured his ambitions, Hetuy IIL planned to 
seize the opportunity of the general confusion and alarm for renew- 
ing bis attack on France. 

Rebciiioa Ibe old tempter Hugo de la Marche and the Queea-motber 
1*41°'"'”' l*abcne were chicHy responsible for this resolve. The reality of 
French supremacy bad at last come home to Poitou with the a]v 
pearance of the French lung’s brother, Alphonse, as Count and 
suzerain (1S41). Hugo woold bare submitted to fulfil the duties 
of a vassal, but bis wiA^s imperious temper goaded him into revolt. 
“ Out of my sight ! " she said to her husband when they returned 
from visiting the Count and Countess at Poitiers ; “Am I a waiting- 
maid that I should staod before them while they sit at ease?* 
She left him and went away to nurse her ofiended dignity at 
Angouleme ; when Hugo followed her with hU excuses he found 
the gates of the castle barred against him. To appea.'« the 
*cerontginti*ut'SQik'’ftn*hifc*oxrou» tS *l‘dlioii,‘»nh 'rouidj 'hrem 
eager for revolt. Already, they told their ho>t, the mcaiimt lackey 
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of Uie French King cuuKl Jo hii will in ClininpAgne And in Ilur- 
gundj : the bAnins of tho»e {MrU were but u »Uto« who diuv not 
move A linger till their mAsUr gites pemiiAiion. A Icuguc was 
funned ; Uic help of the Gascon town* and nigneun wo* invoked, 

AJid wiltiii^l^ Accorded, ’llie rule of France, said the Gascons, 
would be their ruin and dotruction; at proent the land was 
Uicir own and they did wliatever the/ thought good ; even at 
lionirnux and ILijonne no one eared in the luut fur the onim 
of Uie King of Fnglond : but under the King of Franco inaltcrs 
would be dilFcrcnt indeed.' 'llius suppuried the Count of Ln 
M.irclio delicti hu lord at the Cbristinaa court of 1114!, set lire 
to hU Iod;piigt, and rude awa/ to invoke the old of England, 
of Toulouse and of .N'avarre. With Ilcniy at least he Lid nonen/7 
di/lTcuIt/. On rchruory J?nJ, I24S; tie King onnouncoJ to 
Gnot Council hii intention of taking on orui/ to Aquitaine andwsi 
okkvd for a lulnid/. It was refuted in oocurdonce with on UDdcr> 
standing whidi the borons iiod previously mode among thceiselvcs; 
they said Uiat the plan was lonncd without consulting Uicin and 
might be executed without their help, oilhougli they would have 
gladly given personal scivice if it hod been a^ked m projier form.* 

'iliu debate was stormy j in the end the opposition drew up and 
presented to the King a list of ail the taxes whicii hod been paid 
since the beginning of the reign; not a long list when measured 
by modem ttandards of taxation,* but a convincing proof of waste 
and luxuty to on age which was convinced that the King both 
could and should “live ofhii own”. All tiiat Henry obtained was 
a number of presents from individuals; v»iUi Uicse, and with such 
loans os his credit would allow, be equipped an exiguous army for 
the conquest of I’oitou. 


lie landed in Gascony on May 19th, accompanied by his broUicrThe 
Ilicliard and some 300 English knights. IVith such a force it 
impossible to cross Uie Charente; for the King and the whole ann^ tou/Xi 
of France were already at Cbioon in readiness to meet attack. 

A month was consumed by Henry in diplomatic correspondcDcc 


of vrhich the apparent object to cost Uie rcspoii'ibility for 


the war upon his adversary. But, apart fn>m the disallccted 


^Dibl. it I'Bcolt dtt Ckarlti, 2ni Senes, iv,si}. Boioonade, pp. 44. 
*CAros, Uaj., iv., 181 S. 

’ See a list compiled by Stubbe, C. iL, p. Co. 
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PoiteTins, no allies made thdr appearance in the English camp. 
Althoagh Raymond of Toulouse, irritated to madness by the 
ric'ouie of the Languedociaa lu^uisition, raised the standard of 
rebellion in the eouth, the Sng of France declined to meet this 
don'^cr by dividing his main army, and continued a methodical 
campaign against the castles of the Polterins. \Vhen the last had 
fallen Louis made hi» appearance on the Chaiente. The bridge 
of Twllebourg KaH been left unguarded by the English ; they put 
their trust in Geoffitji de Ran^oQ, the lord of Taillebourg, whose 
stronghold on the north Imnt of the river commanded the ap- 
proaches to tne bridge. Dot Geoffroi proved himself a traitor 
double-dyed, 'Ebe English King, hastening up from Saintes, with 
all his available forces, to prevent the passage of the Piench, arnvrf 
too late to hold the bridge; and, as the result of an engagement m 
the meadows south of the river, found himself surrounded and cut 
off from Smntes. He would have been captured if Richard of Corn- 
wall bad not prevailed on the French ^ng and barons to forgo 
the doubtful advantage of making a royal prisoner. Under cover 
of a truce Hcniy was enabled to fall back on Saintca ; but the pur* 
luit was soon commenced and vigorously pressed home. The F!rench 
only halted at Ulaye on the Dordogne; nor did Henry consider 
himself secure until he teacbed the friendly walls of Bordeaux.’ 
The Count of La Marche mode haste to forsake a hopeless cause; 
his example was followed by the rebels of Ics&er note ; and I/}Uis 
in a short time was master of all Poitou. He night have entered 
Gascony itself with considerable prospect of destroying the English 
power there, if his scruples had not come to the relief of his op- 
ponent. The telxIUon of Toulouse collapsed immediately after 
the victory of Tmllebourg ; and Raymond, by the Treaty of Paris 
(124d), was com|)clIcd to promise every assistance in the persecution 
of the heretical subjects in whose interesU be had taken arms. 
This lost defection >vought the English King to reason. He con- 
cluded (April, 12^) a fiseycan' truce with France, and only pro- 
longed his stay in Gascony because he shrank from facing the anger 


> The Disia uthociiics *(c: the letter of flennr to tbe £aipcror in ShuleT. n-. 

0 . 1 *. fu/irra, L, 144 £ CSrva. 191-117 ; and of ibc Fteftch writers 

l»e Nsrpa Vu dt SiumI L^ii, aad Joio'dle. See also tha Itinefary of Lotn* “ 
bowjuci, sU , pi e£ Foe tbe itMltoa ia Tosloiue tec Hut. On. v"- 

V Unt. Gee. 2.eafs#dar. vui.^ (097.1110. 
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and derision of his subjects.* Hie war for the i-ecovery of the 
Angevin inlieritancc was at an end ; and the King of France could 
now devote his whole attention lo the problem of fusing the 
conquered provinces with the older possessions of bis house. Poitou 
gave no further trouble; the last links between the aristocracies of 
France and England were severed when Louis proclaimed that th(»c 
who held lands both in France and England must n.ake their choice 
between their Fi-ench and English fiefs, and when Henry retaliated 
by confiscating, without the oiler of an option, all the English fiefs 
which were still held by Frencbroen.* 

Late in 1243 the King retained to England, having dis-sipated 
in idle revelry at Eordeauz not only his small stock of money, but 
also whatever popularity he had once possessed in Aquitaine. The 
Gascons were now able to judge him ih>m personal acquaintance; 
the evils which had formerly been ascribed to seneschals were now 
laid upon their master. Loyalty to England waned even in the 
towns, since the ability of England to defcml them from the French 
was now discredited ; and the nobles piesumcd upon tbe weakness 
which they bad seen with their own eyes. Faction fights in Uie 
towns, robberies, private won:, and forcible seizmes of casilcs make 
up tbe sum of Ga'con liistoiy for the nezt ten years. 

In England during the same period there was outward peace, Th«Ojs 
but an under*current of disaffection which came to the suiface every ^*^* 100 *”* 
little while in difierent forms and on different pretexts. London 1343 - 5 }' 
then 05 always was a storm-centre, in which the feelings that moicd 
slowly through tbe rustic minds of the provinces flamed out oc- 
casionally with electric violence and unexpectedness. It was indeed 
an Intolerable anomaly that the citizens of the most important 
community in the kingdom, men of wealth and intelligence, proud 
of their city and jealous of their independence, should be legally 
as much at the mercy of the Exchequer as tbe villeins of the 
smallest manor on the loyal demesne. Each new tallage was le- 
sented as an extortion ; and theie were bitter complaints when tbe 
King compelled the citizens to close their shopis during the annual 
fair which he had gi'onted to the monks of Westminster (1250).* 

A royal counsellor was sent to negotiate with the city magistrates 
upon this subject, 'ihe Mayor reroived him in the pj-esence of the 

‘ PetJtra, L, 251. Citvm. iv., 229, 

* Ibid., IV., 2SS, V., U7, 333. 
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folk-moot; aJiJ "’hen the eiivo/ askeJ for a private auclieni:^, tie 
answer was •'i'cn hy -bouU of ilio'X'at from the assemWy- 
citizens crietT out tliat t)iis dispute which touched them aH should 
be settled by the voice of alL* The King attempted to disarm 
their f'Uspicioos by a public aiwlogy when he took the cross hi the 
yeor lSoO. He BummoiK-d all of twelve years old and upwards to 
come liefore Idm in the Hall of Weatminstcr and asked their pardon 
for any iutiinjieuienta of Uieir privileges of which he had been guilty. 
They gave the pardon, but sullenly enough, suspecting that it 
would be followed by new demauds for money. Tlu’ee years later, 
when the King was once more at Westminster, the Londoners 
quarrelled w'ith his foreign -cnants at a quintain-match, and 
trounced Ibcm roundly. These episodes were of more than local 
significance. The part which the Londoners had played in the 
itfuggle for the Chai-Ur made them the acknowledged advocates of 
liberty. Tbsir quanels with the Crovni are carefully noted b/ th® 
chroniclers ; the last manifesto of Grosseteste against the Curia if 
addressed both to the barons and to the citizens of London. 

Innaceni In the country at large the exactions of the Papacy continued 

IV. (i94»* ^ divert altenUou from the King ; who even miU^ted 

in some degt^ his growing unpopular}^ by a timid ond inteiToittent 
opposition to the new demands. Many hopes of reform bad been 
founded upon the election of Sinibald Fiesco, Innocent IV.,as CeJes- 
■ tine’s successor in 1243, but it is not clear why tlds should have 
been the case- The new Pope was a man of marked ability> eminent 
for bis learning in the canon law ; but grasping, crafty, as unscrupu- 
lous iu his policy as Gregory IX., and, unlike Gr^iy, devoid of 
personal integrity or religious zeal. In 1243 be sent a conhdeotial 
agent, blaster Martin by name, to suspend all the bishops of Eng- 
land from the right of collating to benefices until a long list of 
Papal nominees, including some of Innocent’s own kinsmen^ should 
have due provision made for them. Immeiliately aftcrwai-ds the 
Po|>e acceded to a request from David of North Wales, the suc- 
ceswr of Llewelyn, that be might be accepted as tlie immediate 
\ossal of the Holy See. Lastly the envoy Martm convened the 
cieigy and iniuired a subady. These accumulated encroaobroents 
stung Henry to resistance. He wrote to Innocent protesting against 
tlie misuse of provisions. He al-o forhude the rietgy to impoverish 
*CSiS«is.Us9.tSyUusm., 'ts-'A. 
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tiiar iempoiTitlics mnLuig contributions to tbe Pope. But 
neither stc]) «u more tli&n {t&rtially succc<»ful. 'Phc nuncio ouJe 
a merit of reltnquuliing bis d&iin to bcncHccs of unall value ; Uie 
religious hoascs, more a/iuicl of Itome Uun of the Cnurn, paid hr 
■teallh the subsidy which hod been ostensibly refused. In 1245 thcTht 
liaroas took Uic defenre of the Church into their own hands, *POpf’L"^i 
the General Council of tiiis year, convoked by Innocent at Lyons, 
they submitted a long list of Gravamina, tluratcning Uiat, if these 
were not redressed, the tribute pruim*<d by King John should cease. 

They watcheil the seaports for Papal couriers anil destroyed all the 
briefs tlial could be intercepted. Finally they sent one of their 
number, I'ulk FiUWarin, to warn the nundo that if he prolonged 
his stay in I^igland he would be hewn in pieces. Master Martin 
took tlie warning; and with him de|iartcd many aliens who \alucd 
their lives more highly than Utcir hcncticei. But their flight mode 
little diflerence to Uie situation. The Pope turned a deaf ear 
to the f^oranino; he amused the English pructon with vague 
promises which were imniccliately made null and void by a new 
clause of noft obstante in bis giunU of bencftccs. The clergy bowed 
to the iiieutable. When the King atteoiptcd, in I24C, to prevent 
them from paying a new Pajial tallage even Grosseteste protested 
that their duty to the Holy See took precedence of all other obliga- 
tions.* Henry withdrew his prohibition; and his resistance to Home, 
though continued fur a little (line, grew fainter by degrees. He 
toobclicsul in tlic absolute prerogative of Home, and it was scarcely 
worth his while to defend tliose who were afraid to be defended. 

Putttibly he soothed his injured pride with the quaint reflection of 
an English canomst of the period, that “albeit in thU world the 
Pope can turn ail things topsy-turvy, his judgment will be the more 
temble hereafter *. 

Fear hod somctJiing to do with (he submtssiteness of Henry. TbtOtett 
But it also gave him pecuniary advantages. He was ocia«ionAlly^°^"^]| 
allowed to share in the spoils of the Curia, which he could the less Kin;, 1244 
afford to de^jtise because from year to year liis necessities become 
more desperate and the Great Coundl more reluctant to relieve 
them. Already in 1236 he bad been driven to make money by 
repudiating bis own cborlcrs os invalid without papal confirmation. 

His creditors vvere now so clamorous that he could baldly show his 

* Dunila^lt Aaaalt, i6g. Ckron. tfaj„ vt., S*7t Cioisetetce, £//., 340. 
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fkce in public for fear of their leproocbes. The opposition were 
resolved to use hi* needs as a lever for obtaining the redress of 
grievances ; and demand for money was met by a demand for 
the appointment of ministers of native birth and acceptable to the 
country*. In 1244 a committee was apjwinted to hx the conditions 
of a grant. It was a mixed body of the ^ng’s critics and sup- 
porters, the chief, place among the latter being tahen by Richard 
of Cornwall, and by the Earl of Leicester who on returning from 
his Crusade had gone through a formal reconciliation with the 
King. But the royalists were outvoted; the committee reported 
that for the future the Justiciar, Chancellor, Treasurer, and certain 
of the Judges ought to be elected by the Great Council; that four 
of the King’s ordinary counsellors should be representatives of the 
same body; and that these four should have the power of summon- 
ing the Great Council whenever they thought fit. The King 
postponed his answer and used the Earl of Leicester’s mediation 
with the clerical estate, hoping that the prelates, if sot the barons, 
would make a grant without conditions.* But Grosseteste warned 
his brethren against sepanting from the common cause. “It is 
writtca,’’he said, “that if we^ divided we shall all straightway 
perish : ” and the IGng was answered in the negative.* A second 
season, later in the year, found the King and opposition os far as 
ever from a basis of agreement. But, since his necessities were 
urgent and iutolenble, the Council relented so far as to allow a 
scutage for the maitiage of bis eldest daughter. 

The But no warnings could restrain either the King’s extravagance 

or his predilection for alien counsellors. In 1247 there was a new 
bioibers invasion of the court by foreigners. The death of Isabelle of 
Angouleme [1246) and the increasing waght of Frendi supremacy 
drove the children of her second mairiai^e to seek their fortunes 
in the realm of their half-brother.* They came to England with 
followers as insatiable as tbemselve. The young and illiterate 
AtheJmar, after being unsuccessfully proposed as a canilidate for 
the abbacy of Abingdon aud the bishopric of Duiham, was at 
length forced on the reluctant electors to tlve bishopric of Win- 
chester (1S51); William of Valence received the hand of a 
wealthy heiress, and was aubsequentiy created Earl of Pembroke 

^ Bemom, 5. d* Vomi/owt, p, i8. 

' ilaj^ iv., 36S-& •Bouwnvde, p. 50. 
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(1250). Their sister Alicia was married to the joung Earl 
Warenne; a third brother was equipped at the King’s expense 
for a crusade; and a fourth received the custody of the baiony 
of Hastings. The Toitevins wei-e even more unpopular than the 
Savoyards. IVilliam of Valence and his brothera claimed to stand 
above the law ; they abused the Crown’s prerogative of putveyance 
more scandalously than the King himself* They fostered in Eng- 
land the absolutist thcoiies which in France they had so bittcily 
resented, and the King was encouraged by their flattery to take a 
higher line with the Great Council. To a new request, in the 
year 1248, that he would dismiss the aliens and accept elected 
ministers, he answered with a sharp retort: "Scivants do not 
judge their master,” he said ; "vassals do not judge their prince or 
bind him by conditions. Much rather should they put themselves 
at his disposal and be submissive to his will.” * Such answei's led 
to no subsidies ; but the exchequer was supplied by other and more 
desperate expedients. The King sold his plate and jewels ; he also Henry in 
sold new grants of privileges to all who would buy them, derogating 
fli some cases by a non ohiianU clause from previous grants by 
which he had made a similar profit in the post. lie demanded 
New Year gifts from the Londoners; and from individual magnates 
a contribution to the expense of a French war which he had not 
the slightest intention of deciarii^. He ceased to pay hu servants 
and otficials, with the result that they paid themselves by highway 
robbery or by taking secret bribes.* When such offenders were 
detected, the law was allowed, for very shame, to take its course 
with those of the first class; but corruption, even amongst the 
judges, was condoned fora pecuniaiy consideration.* The judges 
were too useful an instrument of extortion to be lightly punished. 

The forest-courts in particular were a great and ina-casing source 
of revenue ; at a hint from the Kng they had begun to discover 
and punish all kinds of encroachmenU on the forests of tlie Crown; 
and men of gentle birth were not infrequently reduced to bcggoiy 
for the coursing of a single hare.* Even bis religious emotions 
were turned to profit by the Kit^. The example of Louis IX. Talks ot a 
fired him, in 1250, to take the cross and confess him-uslf a miserable 
sinner with every circumstance of pomp and ceremony. The hearts 
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of the umlliluie '•ere nurlU-Jt lurum awJ jireUU** ni*i!« h*il« t** 
iiuluto their •oTcrtiRn'i eMiiipIc; tltno •»« ouch Ulk of « 
i'lo^UvIi cx]i(.'<liliuii which kltuuM put the Ihiijiire to tijanar, 
|irme that I<uui« wm imI the only uint amoii^ U>e Kir.^ c>f 
CUrikUtvtuni.* *l*l»cre tlio waiter ttalcil. 'llie Kifi)* of irwac* 
fought »ifci failwl la liR»pl *»th no further help from llefirj tJ>*o 

* truce, grantixl witii tuMtAtiua «JiJ uluclAtxe, for the Icriu of Uac 
CruMule. Uut to lSto2 Utc King of Ua^LutJ hut! hchire the clcr^T 

• Jciaanti, tup|xiiUxi bjr the I’oixv that tlicT JhMlit gi<c hiu> 
tuvanlt Uie purjiwa uf tite Cniwule a tithe of Uicir rvata aixJ 
lUOYahlra fur the next thne^cArv Hie French Ctiuictk« he 

had June M niuch for the »Aiiie |>ur]>o>e: «outJ tiicr he UhioJ* 
laand? IwrYitAted about Uulr aiuwer; alUwugh tbej Lac* 

the IwUoeai'w of Uie altegcJ pretext they did lutt *re how Kin;! 
and l'o|>c together acre to he rv«hU\L Once outre Gro**ctote 
urgnl h'u brethren to roxut. *llic exjuTutue of ftceot jeare had 
hilled h'u foruicr rerertoce for the l*a}idry ; at I,)otu he Itad char* 
uterised the Curia a« the fountain-load uf oerx r«il in the Churebt 
lhat Uie Fruuh had paid «aa only, be argued, another rcaton for 
nfuxal ; ** twice ouLo a cuxtoin hut if there mu»t he t>a)OK&t. 
the clergy ought to demand io return aeon linuatioo of the Charterx, 
and a promue Uiat liae grant xbould he really apfalicd to the 
Crucade. The cooiprurahe thus *ugge»Ud was pn>|>o*cd to U>e 
King, and prored c<)u>>aleot to a tvfuaal ; for he swore great oath* 
"that Docr, while breath was io hb body, would he subcnit to be 
a slare '•* 

Death o( GrwMtestc’s carver was almost ended. He was old and worfl* 

wt^iss strife, and ho|>e!cu of suceeu ; but in Utis >cry year be 

published an appeal to the oatioo for help against the eri) of pro- 
visiuns; and, a little later, oo being retjuiral to adimt a nephew of 
the I’ope, wlio was cniutently unfitted for prefcrojcnt, to a canoiuy 
at Lincoln he addrossul to Ute I'ope s icciutary a spirited letter of 
tefu-al and ex|x»tulatiuD.u}-ing that a request which ran counter to 
the injunctions of ChrUt and the A|>jsUcs could rut be obeyed es-en 
Usougis it emanated from the Holy See. Once U^ure Grosseteste 
bad made a similar refusal and had then been punished with suspen* 
Sion. Innocent would now have been glad to use severer mcasureWi 
but dedsted on a warning from the c^inal* that they could not 
•CAroa. lfay..T., iikv^ ’JM., t., jij-xxs. 
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»&fcly attick a pixslatc who for piety anil learning had neither equal 
nor »uj>crior in the West.* Tlie l^hop waa unmolested, and pa>scd 
quietly away in the autumn of 1253. IIU la>t words were a 
jirophccy that only the iword could delirer the Church from her 
Egyptian bondage. 

l*erh.-«]M he did not apeak entirely at random. The hopes of Breach 
those who pLux-d their faitli in Iho Empire bad vanished with lheij‘**fg"j 
death of rrcdcriik II. (1250). The |m<rer of the HohcnstauiTcn and the 
»as broken; in Germany all was ananhy; in Italy the gallant*^'"® 
Conrad IV, was not long to ciiaiatain a sinking cause. The time 
could be foreseen when the Pope would no longer be restrained by 
the necessity of defeuding the temporal possessions; the future 
hopes of Uie national churches must depend on national resistance. 

Rut Grosseteste bod some reason for believing that the English 
Church was at length to produce a Maccabeus. There had h^ a 
friendship of the closat kind between himself and the Earl of 
I^dccster. Tltey had exchanged their secret thoughts concerning 
the evils of Uie time ; in common they luul deplored the subversion 
of law by arbitrary power; and the Earl had jiromised Uiat his 
party, if such a party could be formed, should fight the battle of 
the English Church.' What reforms they fasd in mind, to what 
lengths and by what paths they were ready to lenture in the 
pursuit of their ideal, we cannot say. Uut, in Uie last years of 
Grosseteste’s life, the slender tics which bound the Earl to the 
lung’s person were snapped and broken by the King’s own fault; 
and the Earl was left at liberty to criUcise the political os freely 
as the ecclesiastical situaUon. 

In the year 1246 the Englidi power in Gascony hod fallen to MenUort 
the lowest ebb ; the tomis were defiant of all authority, the nobles 
in secret league writh France or with Navacre; ond disorder reigned i24!s.3a 
supreme. At the urgent request of King and Council the Eail of 
Leicester undertook the restoration of order; but upon the condi- 
tion that he should have for seven years a free hand to deal with 
rebels and complete control of the Gascon revenues.' His mission 
had been crowned with great success; The gieafer nobles trere 

■CAroii. Jfa/., V., 226, 389; vi., 229. ATom. Frowuc., L, 325, 

•See especially theletteia of Adam de Slanfain Jfon. FraiuiM., i., 107, no, lit, 

*25. This collection proves s close conneclion between De Montfort and the 
leaders of the Enfiish Franciscans. 

•See the aereeraent in Bemont, p. 264: ao 4 tbe EarFa statemeo 
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judidouslv conciliftfcd ; UiO'C of less cotkequence if they peni-ted ia 
their robbciies, wens piiniihcd with ilnci, imprisonment, and the 
confiscation of their ensiles. In the towns the Earl imjwscd a truce 
ujwn contending factions, and pcesenled the majority from estab- 
lishing a tjTanny. \Vhen audadoua poity-leadm rentured, aa at 
Bordeaux, to pursue their feuds with arms and Tiolencs, he forced 
them to an unconditiomd surrender, kept them in his own hands ns 
pti&oncra or hostages, and excluded their fuHowcrt from any share 
in the administration of the commune. He secured his object ; the 
King’s auUiority was again respected, the poor were frceil from 
their opprcsMin. But the Earl had made many foes. He was 
charged with |>exjury, with inflicting arbitrary punishments upon 
guiUl&s persons, with discovering royal rights where they had never 
existed in the post' Complaints of this kind, and veiled threats of 
Mwecef rebellion from those who held themselves aggrieved, came to the 
King’s can and were supported by the enry of the alien minister*. 
The King, who at flnt h^ been more than lalisfled, beges to doubt 
the honesty of hit lieutenant; and even the Earl’s friends expressed 
some mbgirings whether righteous zeal had not carried him beyond 
the bounds of justice. **11 should be your part to guide him.* 
writes one fmthful adviser to the Count^s, '*if through want of 
reflection, and with the best of motives, be has been less careful than 
he ought JO observing contracts and agrecmcnls.’’ * ’This was the 
Franciscan scholar, Adam de Marsh, who had followed Grosseteste 
as lecturer to the Oxford convent of the order. Few private men 
were better situated to observe and direct the shifting currents of 
opinion is high places. He was the chosen counsellor of Arch- 
bishop Boniface, to whom be told home truths such as that well- 
meamng but hut-hcoded prelate would never have endured from 
other and Adam’s cmrespondence proves that his views on public 
questions were solicited and carefully weighed by the Queen, by 
llichord of Cornwall, and by other influential persons. The King 
disliked him as a firebrand; for the honest Franciscan had once 
preached to the Court in ntost uscouxtly terms respecting the evils 
of the times.’ Adam could still move who moved the K i n g ; 
and all bis efloits were directed towards defending the man wham. 
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in common with Grosseteste, he r^aidcd as the future saviour of 
the Church. But in the end the Gascons and the alien counsellota 
secured their point. Bewildered bjr the tonent of accusations, 
alarmed for the safety of Gascony, and irritated by the Earl’s de- 
mands for men and money, the Eii^ resolved to hold a formal 
trial (1252).i 

The indignity of such treatment was keenly resented by the Montfort 
Eail, who had come to England fresh from a series of rictories over 
rebel seigneui-a ; and it was aggiavatcd by the obvious inclination of 1252 
the court to tieat him as guilty till the contrary was proved. 

Chance has preserved a number of the complaints ivluch wej'e, at 
the King’s invitation, submitted by tbe towns, the clergy, and the 
baronage of Gascony ; and in one or two cases we hare the answers 
of the Earl.’ These documents produce the impression that he 
had enforced bis master’s dues with rigour, that he had made 
excessive demands of military service and that in doing justice 
u/mn rebels he had been, though equitable in tbe main, too eon- 
temptuous of ordinary forms. He bod in fact proceeded on the 
not uimatural view t^t Gascony os be found it was a rebellious 
country, and that military law was good enough for open dis- 
turbers of the peace ; in some cases 1 ^ bailifls and his provosts 
had committed grave excesses. But commissioners, who were sent 
in J3£3 to investigate all charges on the spot, reported stroagi/ 
in bis favour.’ Tbe King reluctantly acquitted him, but with 
characteiistic meanness refused to pay tbe sums which the Earl had 
spent on Gascony from his own purse ; to traitors, as Henry put it, 
there was no obligation. The Earl told him he lied in using the 
word traitor, and would have cause to rue the word if he were not 
a King. After moie recriminatioo in this vein tliey parted, and 
the Earl returned to Gascony to complete his term of seven years.’ 

He found his enemies in aims and convinced that they would have 
the King’s support ; but, raising what troops he could with the help 
of friends and kinsmen, he took the field and routed the largest 
force which had ever been put into the field against him. Mean- 
whll(^ however, the King h^ proclaimed a truce and announced bis 
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inttnUon of cither visiting Gascony in person or sending thitlier bu 
eldest son, the Lord Edward. In Use midst of bis campaign tbe 
Earl receisx-d a command to lay down bis arms and sunender bis 
command. Ii was in vain Uiat he protisted, appealing to tbe terms 
Monifoii on which he lioil been ap]iointcd.^ Tbe utmost which he could 
obtain was tlic rcjiajmcnt of his expenses and an additional sum of 
7,000 marks, lie Idl Gascony in high indignation and retired to 
Fmrua.', wbicli be found in great confusion owing to tbe King’s 
absence and the dtath of the Qu«>n>motbcr Blanche, llie barons 
of France i)aid him the highest compliment in their power by offer* 
ing to tiiiike him their seneschal tut tegvet. But be was unwilling 
to cut himself adriit from England. In IS53 when Henry came tc 
Gascony, and realised at length the true state of affairs, be pre»ed 
the Earl to letum and give aralstance in meeting difficulties which 
were too great for any other man. Simon reluctanUy obejed this 
apical to his allegiance ; he returned and for a short while temsiBcd 
with the royal army.* But it was no longer possible that he should 
work with the King. Contempt on tbe one side, suspicion on 
other, formed insuperable barriWs between them. At the beginning 
of 13S4 the EioH relumed to England leaving the King bc^ul in 
Gascony. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Tus PRo^iaioNa or oiroRO 

'j'lIE King remained in Gasconj for Ihe greater part of thcDiscoiv- 
) car 1251. In his absence the Queen and Richan] of 
wall undertook the thankless duly of negotiating jet another couneJ 
subsidy. Tlicre was some danger that Alfonso X of Castile 
would enter Gascony, to assert the shadowy claims which he based 
upon his descent from Eleanor, the daughter of Henry II. and 
wife of Alfonso IX ; and of this argument the Hegents made 
the utmost. The magnates howeser returned no liberal response 
to the appeal. ITicy promised to contribute from tlieir o«n 
resources for the defence of Gascony; but U»cy utterly refused to 
speak for their inferiore.' It was necessary therefore to summon 
reprcscntaUrcs of the lower clergy and the third estate to atteud 
a second meeting of the Council (April 26). The clerical estate 
was presumably represented on one or other of the vaiious sjstcms 
w)»icli Were in use for the provincial synods of Cooterbury and 
York ; it may have been the archdeacons of each diocese who were 
summoned; or the bishops may have nominated representatives ; and 
6oally the inferior dcigy may have been allowed to elect their own 
spokesmen. All these plana had been tried in the case of conroca- 
tions ; * but the writs of summons to the clergy for this j'ear aie not 
extant Respecting the third estate we are better inforaied. Two 
knights were to be elected in each shire-court by the suitors. Four 
had been summoned to the assemblies of 1216> and 1S25 ; but the 
reduction in the number of i^jrresentatives b without significance. 

It is more important to notice the changed terms of the summons. 

In 1213 the knights were summoned to discuss the affaiw of the 
realm, in 1225 to present the grievances of their constituents. Now, 
however, they ore convoked for the sole purpose of relieving the 
V Stiiiley, u., p. sot. Cfcarim, 9. 
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King’s poTerty,* The representative prindplc, althmigh at length 
admitted by the Crown, waa still suspected os a dangcrout innova- 
tion : and Uie Regents desired to leave the elected mcmlicrs of the 
Council no excuse for an active diare in the debates, 'llie precau- 
tion failed to secure its object. Hiough reduced to silence the 
third estate showed an independent spirit. They listened 
pathcUcally while the Earl of Ldccster exposed in n long speech the 
hollowness of the pretexts which were alleged to justify a subsidy; 
and they finally dispersed without voting an aid.* It was, therefore, 
to a Great Council of the old sort tliat tlie IGng applied for help 
on his retuni (1255). But now it was the turn of the magnates to 
be obdurate. They renewed the familiar demand that they should 
be allowed to elect the chief royal ministers, and, upon receiving 
an evasiie answer, declined to unloose their purse-strings. Tlie 
pretest of an imiiending war with Castile could no longer he urged; 
for the King had but lately ananged a malih between hi* heir, the 
Lord Edwatd, and Eleanor the half-sisUr of Alfon.so (1254). 

^ Ed*** marria^ !s the first event which brings the prince into a 

wsrd,'iS 54 position. According to French custom, Henry IIL g*'* 
to his son, at the time of the marriage^ an extenrive appanage 
which in fact comprised all the outlying possessions of the Crown^ 
Henceforward Edward is Lord of Gascony and the Channel Isles, 
of the Earldom of Chester and the royal demesnes in Wales, and 
of all Ireland. Within his possessions be holds the rank of a viceroy, 
and in all but name he is a dependent sovereign. It was a position 
which afforded an excellent apprenticeship to an heir-apparent, and 
Edward rose to his new responsibilities. But such an appanage 
was, in the embarrassed state of the finances, over-liberal ; and in 
othw respects the King went far beyond the dictates of prudence 
in his anxiety to secure the niatch. One of the inducement which 
he offer^ to Alfonso was a pledge, happily unfulfilled, to join 
Castile in an African Crusade. Such prepostei-ous engagements 
can only be explained by the derire of a firmer footing in the circle 
of the continental powers. This ambition soon committed Henry 
The ^ III. to a wilder scheme than that of the Crusade. Since the death 
of Sioiy, Frederic II. the chief object of the Papacy haH been to expel the 
un Hohenstauffen from Sidly and Naples by bringing in a rival candi- 
date. The difficulty was to find a prince w-ho would undertake 
> See the wiiu b, S. C.. sSy. 37 *. • ckron. Maj.. t., + 40 . 
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the who's ex{>cavw of the entcrpriic. Richard of Cornwall, twice 
A[>{>rDiLchat bjr innocent IV., twice dscliutl Uie cnipt^ honour; at 
£r>ton the plot Uiat lie could nut »u|>plaiit his ix^ihcw Henry; and 
again, on Hcniy-’t dcatli with a ftank confc&duD tint he 

thuuglil tlic coiw]u»t an iinpoedbility.* Lc&s cautious than his 
brother, Henry HI. accepted Sicily uo beltaif of Edmund Crouch* 
b^, ids second son, pledging htfu.self to find an army and to pro* 

*hie for the war the sum of XtX),000 (1264X* It was an insane 
contract. In England the opposition had a>8UiDttl so threatening 
yn aspect Uiat John do Cray, a uictubcr of llic royal Council, 
rcaigiKd ratiier tlian face the day of reckoning which he foresaw. 

Hut to the King's iniikl (wliUca wcrea(]ucstiuQof personal feuds and 
fricnddiiiw. He feared oo op{>osiUon except from Lho»e with whom 
heliad (]uam:lled upon private grounda A number of the great 
Iwrons, in particular the Earls of Gloucester, Wareane, Lincoln 
ind Devon were indebted to biia for signal m-irks of favour. Oo 
UitM ho thought Uiat he could count ; with Uiesr help he anU* 
cipatod no dilficulty in o«cr*ridit^ the oppusitioa In October, The 
ho published his acccptaoc* of Sidiy* and asked the Greatf^^* 
Council for osiutaocc, while (he I'apal nundo JiustanJ dcmandolthe Sio'I. 
fwm Uic clergy a cootribuUon for the same purpose Roth apptica- 
hons were refused; the borons and the clergy alike protested that 
they were in no way bouml to further an enterprise to which they 
hod never given their coiocnL For the next two years the Sicilian 
crown was the main topic of discusuon. Afraid to incur a Papal 
censure, equally afrmd to press bis demands upon the barons, the 
King drifl^ aimlusly from side to side. In 1257 be agreed that 
a commission, of which his opponent the Earl of Leicester and his 
friend Peter of Savoy were the leading members, should be appointed 
''^ilh full authority to extricate him from his borgiun witii the 
Pope.* Rut in the end the King’s ambition proved stronger than 
hts fears. He determined at all costs to persevere; he believed 
Uiat the help of Rome would enable him to wring the necessary 
funds from tlic English clergy; and he built great hopes upon the 
result of the Imperial election of 1257.* The intrigues of the Papal 


• Potdira. l., 3J9. bes Cal. kll. /’aZTpb**. •<* Ihs smicable relations of the 
Ktnr and Simon at ihii dale. 

'Sbiilejr.ii., p. XI4. 
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paity, a^aiated bj a lavish expenditure of English gold, induced 
Rklurd of three of the electors to confer their votes upon the Earl of Com- 
walL The others, four in nutnbu, were won by the like considera- 
i*S7 ’ tions to the side of Alfonso X- The two ejections took place almost 
amuUaneousIy •, while the claim of the Castilian was technically 
the stzvnotr, the event proved that neither he nor his rival com- 
manded the allegiance of the German nation. Their rivalry was 
but another disturbing indueoce in the long Intentgnum which 
underiiiincd the foundations of the medieval Empire; what frag- 
ments of imperial authority surrired were to be fmally vested is 
the hands of a nati\e Gennan, Uudolf the founder of the HajKborg 
line. But, for the present, Richard’s star appeared to be in the 
ascendant, A coronation of unexampled splendour, in the church 
of Ch.ir]« the Great at Aachen, was followed by some victories 
and the accession of a few cities and magnates to his cause. The 
Emperor-clect entered on the year 135S with the most sangiune 
anticipations for the future.’ 

tValesud But events in England could not wait for the issue of the 
Jv«l^»-Q^raiao ciriJ wars. New troubles in Wales showed more coa- 
»»S 4‘7 ^ vinangly than ever, the contrast between the ambitions and the 
r^urcBsof theEiag; for Gwynedd, after some years of apathy and 
weakne^ had come into the bands of a second Llewelyn, eager to 
continue the patnotic policy of his oamesale and to make the 
Tb« Welsh a nstiou. Fatriotism of a Lind had always existed amongst 
Welshmen. Even when the tribes were most submissive to the 
.iVngerin they felt a pride in their traditions. A current proverb 
boasted that in the day of doom no other race or language should 
answer for “ wild Wales But the country, as describe by Gerald 
de Bom about 1189, was a congeries of petty states, fons^ in one 
generation to be disintegrated to the next. TTicir patriotism was 
only shown by the tenacity with which, in tbe midst of dvil wars, 
they defied the English Slarcbcis. Prince strove with prince and 
family w ilb family ; it was rarely that men of condition disgraced 
their birth by d^ing in thrir beds. Tlie WeUbmas of the twelllh 
century -bowed no trace of political capacity. For good or evil 
the sieve of his impulse^ be prayed with tbe passion of a fanatic 
and fuught with the fury of a prod man. The most genial of com- 
> Fatiiiri. c, 5J]. 3j& Fm ibe Cetoua biustioo see RrtUtli, Ruiaif vM 
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pAnloat, orieDbi] in hU idcaa of bojpiUlity, and honourable 
according to his code, he was still unfitted bv temper and education 
for a settled life. Though deiMMtdent upon foreign trade for the 
cummoncst necessities, he cherished a profound contempt for manual 
arts and industry. By preference he remained a herdsman ; in his 
heart of hearts he was a nomad. He lived wiUi hb family in 
solitude, U[x>a the edge of a fonst or a mountain-slope, lib house 
was little better than a hut, fliinsily constructed of timber, mud 
and wattle, aiid needing to be renewed from ^ car to yair. Seventy 
yran had produced little change in the habits and disposition of 
the aation. But Uie genius of Llewelyn I. of Gwynedd, the same Llewelyn 
who had joined with the barons of tlic Charter in attacking John, 
had produced among tlie leading princes a semblance of liarmony, 

'll ey had accepted him os their superior; and while he lived the 
afTairs of Wales were ordered from time to time by Councils in 
which he presided.’ IJewel)m used his power wbcly, and gave hb 
eounttynien an influenoo among English parlies such as they had 
never iKforv possessed. The lesson of unity wbidi he hail inculcated 
was enforced by the humiliations which the We)»h princes sufTcred 
when hb death allowed them to resume their feuds (I240X Divided 
between two claimants Gwynedd fell into insignificance. Henry til. 
seized all the outlying territories of the principality, both in the 
south and in the east. He cOin|>cllcd the granibons of Llewelyn I. 
to recogiuse hb annexations, leaving them nothing but Anglesey 
and the Snowdon country (1247); and he revived Uie old policy of 
using Powb as a check on Gwynedd.* 'llcsc cncroochmenU, which 
threatened not merely Gwynedd but the whole Welsh race with 
subjection to the new Engli-b colonics, revi\ed the desire for aLlewelya 
leader. When Llewc'yn II., the second grandson of hb namesake, 
secured the whole of Gwynedd by a successful war against hb 
biolhors (1254), he found himself at the head of a patriotic party 
extending far beyond his private territories. 

It was at thb moment that Uic Welsh demesnes passed into the 
hands of the Lord Edward. They comprised all that hod been 
wrested from Gwynedd ; in particular the Four Cantreds of Fervedd* 
wlad on the north coast, and the lands lying between the Dovey 
and Carmarthen Bay. That dbeords should break out between 
Edward and Llewelyn was only to be expected, vin excuse for 
^ Drul y Trw., 291, 317. Ahu. H'ij'irit., tj 3 . 
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repre^nting hi% cau^c as that of this WcUb nation afTonled to 
the latter by the policy which Ed»anl'$ delegates pursued. They 
aimed, both in the Four CanlrciU and in the south-west, at intro- 
ducing the English maclvineiy of shire and hundrcil ; and Geoffrey 
Langley, the bailiff of the south, took the unprecedented step of 
levying a poll-tax.* In the north the pros]>cct of lis-ing under 
English law was enough to produce rebellion ; in tlic soutli, where 
national iecliog did not run so high, sotne of Uic natires would 
have welcomed Eng'i'-h law, but wereinfuriated by taulion. From 
both quarters Llcwciy-n recehed appeals fur help; hU willing re- 
sponse made the revolt a general war of liberation (1256). His 
successes were swift and startling. A raid of a week’s duration 
made bim the master of the Four Caotreds ; in the south be was 
able to set up a vassal prince; early In the following year Gruffydd 
of Fowls, the one chicfl^n who sUli upheld the English cause, 
fleil into England before Llewelyn's army : and a destructive raid 
carried Bra and sword thiough the marcher lordships of the southern 
coast* 'fhese tucces-es produced effects which noebed far beyond 
Wales, la Scotland the English factiou, which had for some time 
ruled in the name of the young Alexander 111., was overthrown by 
the Earl of Menteitb, whose first act in hU capacity of mliuster 
was to conclude a treaty with Uewelyn for mutual defence against 
the Ei^lisb.* In England tbe opposition, beemsed at defeats wbicdi 
Uiey regarded as a national disgrace, demanded vigorous measures 
and bveighed against the supiaene&s of the King. An abortive 
campaign,* b which Heoiy and bis son marched to the hontier of 
Gwyuedd only to return witbont offering battle (1357), put the 
Enishing touch to the royal humiliations and drove tJie Great 
Council to take vigorous actioa 

Tim session wluch opened on April 2S, 1258, was more than 
usually stormy. The of^wsition threw the blame for all extrava- 
gance and failures on the aliens. WilLiam of Valence, whose 
earldom of Pembroke had suffered heavily from the Welsh war, 
retorted with insinuations that the opposition were in league with 
the Welsh rebels ; and, descending to particulars, attacked tbe 

300. Tfwkttiiiry,tsi. Bnty Tyv. Ciron. ilaj„y,,6i}. 

'See Profum Tout'* »[ticIe'*IJe«>^napGruffudd,'' in D. N. B., voL xxxiv., 
and tbe aatboritiet there cited. 
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Earl of Leicester as a traitor. Montfort turned upon his accuser 
with a fierce reply ; and for the moment it seemed that the two 
Earls would come to blows. 

It was no favourable moment for opening the business of Sicily. The 
In the course of the debate the King had been assailed 
sarcasms on the score of his inglorious Welsh campaign; nolhingtum.April, 
was less likely than a grant for wider enterprises. But he feared 
the Pope more than the barons; and Alexander IV. had lately inti* 
mated that further delays in the commencement of the Sicilian war 
would be puni'hed with excommunication. The Council was there- 
fore asked for a subsidy. Shire-representatises had been summoned 
to attend and ratify the grant, in order that the opposition might 
not repeat the dilatory excuses of four years ago. But the barons 
were immovable. They resolved that the excesses of the royal 
administmtioD called for special treatment, and announced that the 
question of satisfying the Pope’s demands could only be considered 
upon definite conditions. These were, that the King should dismiss 
the aliens; that he should sanction the appointment of a com- 
mittee of i-eform, chosen in equal numbers from his own supporters 
and the op])osition; that he should give this body the complete 
control of the Exchequer and full power to reform the kingdom. 

Ihese terms were presented by the entire body of the knights and 
magnates, who came for the purpose to the audience-chamber. 

Tliey appeared in their full armour, although they were scrupulous 
to leave their swords outside the room. The King was filled with 
alarm. “ Am I your prisoner ? ” be asked submissively ; and, being 
reassured on this bead, promised whatever was demanded. The 
committee, of twelve members from the King's party and twelve 
from that of the borons, was appointed with instructions to present 
a report before the Great Council on June 1 Ith.^ 

During the period of suspense the Earts of Gloucester, Hereford, ProvUion* 
Leicester and Pembroke formed a league for the purpose of mutual 
defence ; while the clergy prepared in a different manner to assert 
their solidarity and common grievances. A synod, over which the 
IMmate Boniface presided, met at Merton on Juno 6th and drew up 
a lengthy series of GravamlTta, which are chiefly interesting as a 
proof that reaction and reform bad united to resist the King. The 

Lotdt' ^ 6 a. FotJ^ra,i.,3jo,3ji. CMroH, 
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complaints of the clergy lelatai almost entirely to the jurisdiction 
of their courts and the prisilcges of their order.* In many respects, 
it was alleged, the Crown judges had infringed the settlement of 
Henry IL They disr^arded the ri^t of sanctuary; they declined 
to p unish excommunlcates; they Maimed for themselres all cases ol 
contract nn>t a monopoly of the power to amerce; they imprisoned 
clerks upon a bare suspicion ; they summoned prelates to show cause 
for sentences of a spiritual character. WliateTer part the clergy 
n ay have taken in the subsequent debates at Oxford, these com- 
plaints and others of a simUar kind were entirely disregarded by 
the barons. The proceedings of the Great Couiudl opoied with the 
presentation of Articles of complaint* some of which displayed as 
much animus against the Oiarch as against the Crown ; and the 
Provisions, which acre drawn up on the basis of the Articles, were 
entirely political in character. 

The Provisions of Oxford are, even more obrioosly than the 
Great Charier, the work of a feudal party. Bat they show that is 
forty years the baronage had learnt one lesson of importance. The 
Charter contains no oiganio changes of the constitution; the 
Frorisions contain little else but changes of this character. It had 
at length been teallKd that the evils of the time were doe to the 
system as mnch as to the personnel of the exeentire. The new 
government, which the Providons adumbrate, is an attempt to 
destroy the personal absolutism of Henry II. and to vest the royal 
pierogatiTe in the handt of men who are qualified to speak for 
the nadoa. 

But the means adopted are less defeorible than the object 
for which they are devised. In efiect the Provisions substitute for 
an antocra^ an oligarchy. They vest all power in the hands of 
men who ore chosen bv one tecdoD of the community alone, and are 
left entirely ixresponuble. If we exclude from consideration the 
arrangemertts of a temporary character, we find the sa{»«me power 
vested in a Coondl and a PaHiament. The former b composed of 
fifteen members chceen bom both sides. It is in complete control 
of the ordinary administration. The King’s ministers are respon- 
sible to it; the King himself is bound by an oath to do nothing of 
importance without consulting it.* The so-called Pailiame}! is a 

* Bmrtn A*nati, ^lo & 
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Uk!/ of even smaller size, containiag ttrdre baroas elected b/ the 
whole order, who are to meet the Fifteen thrice a year and to dU> 
charge the ordinary functions of the Oreat Councii, in order that 
the baronage at large may be spared the expense and trouble of 
attendance. It will be noticed that representatires of the shires 
find no place cither in the executive or in the deliberative body; 
nor is any machinery created by which the commons may exercise 
a control upon Uicir nominal representatives. A certain regard to 
popular grievances is apparent in the clauses which provide for the 
choice of good shcii^s and bailills and escheatois. But the baron- 
age had DO intention of sharing power and the spoils of odice with 
the third estate. It is a significant fact that Montfort, the most 
pubUc-spirited of their leaders, dbliked the new Constitution and 
was with diSlculty persuaded to endorse it.' 

Yet for some time the majority made a popular use of theirThePrw 
posidon. The memben of the Great Council, while still at Oxford,Q’'^°|!|[ 
took an oath that tiiey would allow their tenants the same rights mene, 
which the King allowed to themselves. Urey resolved that a copy 
of Magna Carta, written in the English language, should be sent to 
every shire-court, read publicly at the lirst opportunity, and pre- 
served in the archives of the court for future reference. There 
was a general feeling of relief when the Poltevins, who had taken 
flight firom Oxford, were pursued and compelled by promises and 
threats to leave the kingdom. Ihese alone of the royal party had 
repudiated the Frovisions ; the fact that Henry and his eldest son 
swore, albeit with manifest reluctance, to obsen-e the terms of the 
settlement was taken as a guarantee that abuses would disappear 
and all go smooth!}' for the future.* 

These antidpations were disappointed. The barons, indeed, 
were induced by De Montfort to consult the dtuens of London as 
to the measures of reform which would be most acceptable to the 
third estate* Justices in eyre were sent out to hear complaints 
against the royal otflcials, and committees of four knights were em- 
panelled in each shire to prepare the indictments of oppressive 

> Ciron. Lonttml, 67. A Minotite spoce, and well infatmed. 

*UntJ tbe end of 1*58 Henry «eem» to have co-one<ated loyally with the 
Cooncil, istuing no writs without tbeu approval ICalettaarium Rol. Pal., p. 30). 
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sheriffs.' But amongst the baronial representatives in the Council 
of Fifteen there \teiusnme who hw<t resolved that no reforms should 
affect their own relations with their tenants. The Earl of Glou- 
cester was the chief of these self-seekers. He refused to let the 
law take its couive mth the oSdala of his >ast estates; and the 
parliament of Ftb.-March, 1239, witnessed a violent altercation on 
the subject between himself and the Earl of Leicester. The latter; 
unable to convince his fellow-counsellor, threatened to break off all 
connection with the government, and actually left the country to 
take up his residence in France. With great difficulty the remainder 
of the party induced Richard de Clare to jield bis point; and the 
promise of the borons to their tenants was renewed in a special 
proclamation.' 

Attit«d« De Montfort resumed his place in the government; but until 
the end of the ^eai he was et^aged In negotiating with Louts IX. 

*v4 the final settlement of the quarrel respecthog the Angevin inherit- 
ance; for the Couctdl of Fifteen bad wisely resolved that peace with 
France, at whatever price; should be their first step is foreign policy. 
In his absence from England the Earl came to an agreement with 
the Lord Edward, which is not the least surprising incident in a 
period of unexpected ennuties and friendships. Edward, whose 
sympathies were never democtalk, bad hitherto been dlstinguhhcd 
by ^ contempt for the cLaises of which the Earl was alre^y the 
acknowledged leader. None of the aliens were more lawless, none 
abused the right of purveyance more gratuitously, than the heir- 
apparent. The conduct of the Prince and bis household in their 
frequent progresses was a scandal. The new constitution im{)osed 
a check upon him ; and for U»i« he bore ita authors no good will.* 
But youth though be was the Lord Edward could disguise his feel- 
ings. He had decided, it would seem, to save Uie Crown by his 
own independent action. He professed detachment from his 
father’s cause;* and, making capital of his exclusion from the 
oligarchy, came forward as the protector of the commons. They 
bcume his dupes; and their mLtake was shared for a time by 
Montfort, whose uative buuesty inclined him to believe in the 
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honesty of others. Had the Earl been guided by a personal ambi* 
tisD the Prince van the last person whose alliance he would hare 
courted. The heir-apparent could not to take the lead on any 
side which he embraced. But for one who merely desired to make 
the baronage fulfil their promises an agreement with Edward was 
obviously expedient. 

Edward played his part with a due regard to effect. In Octoiier.The Pro- 
1259, the King held his court at Westminster to celebrate the w«t- 
of the Confessor, the abbey’s patron-saint, and the court wasmmster, 
thronged with knights and barons. A deputation of “the’*^® 
bachelors of England ” came to the Prince and told him that, where- 
as the King had fulfilled his promises to the barons, the latter bad 
done nothing of what they promised for the common weal. l*he 
bachelors threatened that, unless this omission were repaired, the 
commonalty would resort to other means of redress. The bachelors 
evidently claimed to speak for the whole body of free men. It is 
possible that we may see in them the knights of the shire whom we 
have more than once encountered. But there is no direct evidence 
to prove that knights of the shire had been summoned to the 
Sfichacimas session of the Parliament, and it may be that the 
members of the deputation were self-appointed, or even acting at 
Edward’s instigation' In any case they expressed the general 
feeling, and were strongly supported by the Prince, who announced 
that he would stand for the rights of the commons to the death if 
needful, and at once invited the Council of Fifteen to satisfy the 
petition of the bachelors.* The Earl of Gloucester and hb friends 
decided that it was better to give way with a good grace. They 
accordingly prepared a list of supplementary reforms, which were 
proclaimed in the Great Hall at VVcstmioster before the King and 
a great gathering of the common people. These Provisions of 
Westminster,* less sweeping in their character than those of Oxford, 
still mark an epoch in the history of English feudalism. Their 
most important terms related to the rights ol private lords over 
military tenants. One clause, exempting from suit and service at a 

' So Professor Tout Uffotn'n B. H. evii, p. Cg. But the " bachelors ” taty be 
the knigbu who bad been empanelled U present the grievances of their shires; 
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feudal court all teo&nts who were not made expresslj liable bf the 
terms of their enfeoffment, abolished the doctrine, which had come 
in with the Conqueror, that the landlord enjoyed over his tenant a 
jurisdiction os of course. Another forbade private lords to enter- 
tain appeals from the courts of their tenants, enacting that all 
appeals should in future go before the rojal courts. Thus at oue 
stroke the courts of lords were robbed of half their suitors and of 
all their most lucrative husioess. Henceforth it was scarcely worth 
the while of on ordinary bazon to hold a court for Ids free tenants ; 
and by the end of the century the manor-court, still usefal for en- 
forcing the labour-services of villeins, was the only feudal tribunal 
which remained in active operation throughout the kingdom.* 

Treaty These timely, though reluctant, concessions enabled the pro- 
vi-ional government to eibt for some months further. The most 
valuable measure of the Eiflcen was the Treaty of Paris which they 
concluded at the end of the year. Under this settlement Henxy 
III. renounced all chums on Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine 
and Poitou, but kept Gascony with parts of the dioceses of 
Umoges, Cahots and Perigotd, on condition of doing homage as 
a peer of Fnince for all ttot he thus retained or received.* To 
mitigate their sovereign’s bumiliation the English envoy’s insisted 
on pecuniary compensation for the claims which he renounced. 
LoUM agreed to pay such a sum as would maintain 500 kn'gbts for 
two years in the service of God and Holy Church or for the profit 
of the realm of England. It was thus suggested that the indemnity 
might be employed for the conquest of Simly from Manfred ; and 
the Ring in writing to the Curia represented the treaty as a sub- 
stantial advance towards the fulfilment of their horgaio.* But 
such instalments of the indcmiuty as were actually paid went 
towaids a project very diSTcreut from that which Louts bad antici- 
pated. 

Henry m fact designed to use the gold of France against his 
lleary JIL subjects. The more dicuilous methods which ha son was 

using to utsderroine the baronial posUon he mhtrusted urut prob- 
ably failed to comprehend. For his own part he preferred to take 
his stand upon the theory ot an inespoositvle and inalienable pre- 
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rogative; coofident tliat if be did fa the more coaserfatire amoBg 
the barons, and all who hated De Mobtfort, would rally to his side. 

That his son should n^otiate with the areh-enem/ was only espJic- 
able, in his eyes, on the hypothesis that both were scheming for his 
deposition. In this idea he was encouisged by the Earl of Glou- 
cester, the first of the baronial party to desert the common cause. 

It may have been a scruple of feudal honour which produced the 
Earl’s apostasy ; but the farour which he obtained was abused for 
the purpose of hU piivate quarrels. Not content with sharpenii^ 
the King’s resentment against De Monlfort he also encouraged 
Henry to treat the Prince as a secret traitor ; and titus by the action 
of one man both parties in the state were split asunder. In 1260 
the King shut himself within the walls of London, called the citizens 
to arms, and began to fortify the Tower. He would see neither 
bis son nor any of the barons who were still loyal to the Prorisiona* 

It was not long before Edward succeeiled in establishing his inno* De Menu 
cence and returned to favour. Rut be gaii^ bis forgiveness at 
expense of a breach with De Monlfort, which left the royalists and posiUea 
constitutionalists inevocably estranged. The Earl insisted upon 
being beard in his own defence, and was successful in rebutting the 
former chaige of treason. Out the facts which he admitted were 
sufRcient to prove that his conception of royalty was fucdamentaliy 
opposed to that of the conservative majority. It appears from the 
articles of accusation and defence * that, in the beginning of the year 
1260 the King, who bod gone to Paris with the object of ratifying 
the new treaty, forbade the CotiacS of Fifteen to bold any parUs- 
merit till he returned. Out, since the Provisions ordained that 
Candlemas (Feb. 2ndj should be one of the three fixed dates for the 
bolding of Parliament, Leicester aod hu adherents came as usual to 
the meeting place. Induced by the Justiciar to wait three weeks 
for the King’s return, they refused at the cad of that term to allow 
a second adjournment. The Parliament accordingly sat and trans- 
acted important business. It accepted the lesignation of Peter of 
Savoy, one of the few royalists opon the Council, and ratified the 
appointment of a substitute, who was co-opted by the Council.* 

Analt, i6^ CUm, Uaf. tt Vftetm., 44. Gerrste, ii.. 
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If rarlianicnt could dclilwrate, if ministers and counsellors could be 
chusen in dcfuance of Ibe King’s command, Vben Uie Tnonarchy had 
become a merely «»i7>aincntal olfioe ; and the Earl’s action csui only 
be defended on the gupjiosition tlmt be susjccled Henry of deliber- 
ately nlteenUiig himself in order that the provisiomil government 
might be brougiit to a stanisttll. 

Henry Such suspicions, if they bad existed, «crc spccihly juslilicd by 
*^'*”*^6 King’s actions. Early in 1261 be applied to Konie for ubsolu- 
Pioviuomtlou from his oath to the IhovUions. Ills request hos readily 
granted for the I’ojKs was ollVndcd at tlie expulsion of Alliciinar 
the I'oitcvin bishop of Winchester, and at tJie strongly worded 
protests on the sulijcct of provided alien* wbicli Uie l^fli'cn hod 
already presented to him. .iVnucd with bU dispensation tbo King 
at unco threw oiT the mash. None were against bim, so be informed 
the lloraan court, except a few maJidous sclremen whom he trusted 
shoiily to outwit* He began b> enlist foreign mercenaries, an 
example which the Dart was not slow to imitate’, at the Easter 
court at Winchester (April 34tb), the King dc}>o>cd Ibe min'bten ap 
pointed at Oxford and chose others in tbclr place ; and on August 
ICUi he published a pruclamatioo asserting that the ]>owcr of choos- 
ing ofTidats and ininUters was inherent in the royal dignity.* It 
iras a bold step and met with general resistance. The ^itins pre- 
vented the royal Justices, on various pretexts, from holding their 
assizes. In some places the shire-courts refused to assemble for 
the Evre ; in otbcix the new sberifTs were treated with contempt, 
and the commuus persisted in acknowledging the Guardian of the 
Peace whom the barons nominated in lieu of sherills. There were, 
for the moment, two executi«es with conflicting titles to legitimacy.* 
Both appealed to the commonalty. The Council suuimoncd thi'ee 
knights from every shire to meet them ut St. Albans; tbc King 
issued a counter-summons to a parliament at Windsor.* But the 
Council, ID spite of popular sympathy, were afraid of proceeding to 
ertremitic!!. 'Xhe Earl of Gloucester, who bad not }ct made his 
defection public, prevailed on the majority to accept a compromise 
with the King. In spite of Ldcestcr's remonstrances it was agreed 
that arbitrators should be diosen, in equal numbers from both 

‘See the Pope's Ictlcr of Apnl ijth, i26t, is Fotdira, i.. 405. 
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•idcj, to revise the IVow'jions of Ox/otd.' Immediately' atl^varJa 
Gloucester announced himself a royalist! The barons ha d been 
duped; but they were weary of Uie struggle, and held by their 
agreement with the King. Only De Kfontfort refused to make this 
tame submission ; he announced his intcnUon of going on Crusade 
and left the country for a time.* The arbitrator began their 
work, and at the outset admitted the King’s right to nominate all 
sheriiTs. But they did not more* rapidly enough to satisfy the 
King, who on May 9iid, 126% publish^ an ordinance revoking the 
Provisions. It was in vain that the leaderless Council offered to 
renounce the more obnoxious articles, if the rest 'might be allowed 
to stand. 71)e King had taken their measure; he was not afraid 
of force while the great Earl remained in voluntary exile.* 

But he could not exclude Montfort permanently from the king- Mont/oit 
dom, since the prosecution of the Earl had failed. And Jfontfortp^^ 
only awaited a favourable moment to return. He thought that it 1 S 63 
had come when in July, 136% death removed his rival Kichard de 
Clare. In the autumn of tlie year, when the King was absent 
from the country on a visit to I>>uis IX., Montfort appeared at a 
Parliament, held by the Justiciar and sounded the dispositions of 
the barons. It is said that he read before them lettem from the 
Pope which announced that the Holy See bad condemned the Pro- 
visions in consequence of a misapprehension, and now, being better 
informed of their true nature, desired that they should hold.* If 
the story be true we caimot acquit Mootfort of the charge of 
; but a fraud so unskilful can hardly be laid to ba charge 
on the evidence of a single annalist. Whatever passed at this 
Parliament, it left the barons hesitating. Not until the following 
spring did they invite the Earl to return and take their lead. He 
came with alacrity, and found himself at the bead of a following in 
which the King of the Romans and the young Earl of Gloucester, 
the most inEuential of the magnates, were included. In a Parlia- 
ment, which they held at Oxford without the knowledge of the 
King, the confederates resolved to treat as public enemies all the 
opponents of the Provisions. Immediately afterwards the Earl of 
Leicester led a considaable army through the south and central 
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Mari-bcs to attack tlioire who cauie unJcr the tenns of the OxfonJ 
resolution. At Hereford be amstcd the Savoyard bishop, Pie^ 
dViigUtblaiicIic, on the steps of the cathedral altar and thre» him 
into prison ; Gloucester, Worcester, Shrewibiiry, Bridgnorth wot 
then occupied in rapid socoBsioa and cleared of their rojalisl 
garrisons. On hia march the Earl harried the lands of the King’s 
Iric&ds and gave those of the aliens to his own supporters.* ITie 
King, the Queen, and the Lord Edward took refuge in the Tower, 
where they rernmned as helpless spectators of the Earl’s campaign. 

London was in a foment of rebellion although the more cautious 
and substantial of the citizens were royalist at heart. In the last 
few ) cars the control of the ci^ bad passed from the hands of the 
rich families into those of a democratic ^lay or, who submitted every 
question to the folk.moot and paid no attention to the wishes of 
^ aldermen. The commons of the dty had ceased to look for 
gqldancc to their natural superiors. 'They bad formed dobs and 
asodarions wbkh wot cootroUed by elected leaders and, widle 
ezhtiog nominally for the conserratioD of the peace, were in fact 
a cause of coatinual disorders.* Ihe royal family dared not trust 
themselves to the loyalty of this mob, and Uenry attempted to 
send his wife away to Windaor. Her barge, however, was pursued ; 
she was pelted with stones and mud and curses, and at length sought 
a refuge with the Bishop of London since she could neither leave 
the dty nor regain the Tower. Late in June the approach of the 
barons was announced. The Eiag of the Homans, who had been 
driven bock to bis brelberis ride by the outbreak of hostilities, 
went forth to meet the Ear l and make a truce.* It was useless ; the 
baronial army marched down the Thames to Reading ; then south- 
east by way of Guildford to the Gnque Forts, where they were 
amongst friends and coold prevent the lan/iing of foreign mercen- 
aries. Even those who eaxed little for the cause of the Provisions 
thought it prudent to feigo sympathy, and in some joined the 
rebel army. 

tteniT The proximity of a hoatite and triumphant force diapaled 

King’s small stock of resolution. On July 21st he accepted the 
terms which the barons oSeied him; consenting to place all castles 
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in their hands, to banish all the aliens who still remained or had 
returned, and to obsenif the Provision/ mtliout alteration. These 
terms were ratified in a parliament of September 9th.^ But already 
by that time the rt;action had begun. 'Ihe Earl's supporters 
murmured that his ti catment of the royalists had been illegal, that 
he had dealt too severely with the King, that he was on alien no 
less than the Poitevins and Savoyards.* Upon these doubtsand 
scruples the Lord Edward placed with a master hand. He alone 
had endeavoured to organise resistance in the summer campaign ; 
he had openly cxprcsscil his aversion from the |x;acc, and was at no 
pains to obsen'e it. He appealed to the pride, the loyalty, the 
cupidity of the opposition lords; among those of the Welsh and 
northern marclics he soon made many convexts. The feudal 
nucleus of the Earl’s party dissolved with dramatic rapidity ; and 
in London itself the royalists began to gather courage. Though 
Montfort was encamped at Southwark a party of the citizens 
formed, end all but carried through, a plot for betraying London 
to the King, By the end of the year the King was able in bis 
turn to impose conditions ; the Earl’s party were obliged to agree 
that all questions in dispute, whether touching the IVovisiozu or 
other matters, should be referred to the arbitration of I/iuis IX. 

The Earl’s promise was unconditional; yet it b clear from the 
sequel that he made mental reservations, ffe may liave been over- 
confident as to the result of the award ; be may have argued that 
the bad faith with which the royalists had interpreted the agreement 
of the summer absolved him from the necessity of treating them 
more scrupulously. But the construction whidi he put upon bb 
promise b one of the few obliquities that can be detected in his 
tong esareer.* 

The decision of Louis IX., the famous Mise of Amiens, wosTheMise 
pronounced on January 24th, 126*, before the King of England and 
a great assembly of hb partisans; the Montfortians sent proctors 
with full powers, preferring for tlirir own part to remain in England 
that, if it came to blows, they might not be taken unprepared. 

The terms of the award cannot have surprised those who had any 
knowledge of the French Ku^s character; the story that hb true 
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ioclluatioiu were o\cf-ruleJ by the influence of hU wife and her 
siiter, the Queco of England,* may be dismissed as idle gossip. In 
deciding against the con:.titutioDalists on the two essential matters 
in dispute, in cancelling the Pronsions and asserting Henry’s right 
to employ aliens, or anyothcr persons whom be pleased, as counsel- 
lors and ministers, Louis merely followed the line which was pre- 
scribed hy his own convictions and by the pronouncements of two 
successive Popes.* Ikfore these terms were known in England the 
Par t hsul already mu>-tercd hu forces to attack Roger Mortimer 
who, on the Welsh ntarches, was molesting the adhen-ots of the 
Frovisiaus. When the news arrived Henry de Montfort was 
despatched to the west, with orders to cross the SeveiM and co- 
operate with Llewelyn, whose ndhesion hai.1 been secured in the 
precedbg year; a second force, under the jo‘-nger Simon, went 
* northward to prevent the royalists of Yorkshire and Northumber- 
land irotn bringing their forces to the assistance of the King.* 
MoBifon For his breach of faith with Henry the Earl did not con- 
descend to apologise. But in the eyes of the commons it was more 
than pardonable. Some argued that the oath to uphold the 
Provisions must ovenide all other obligations. Others asserted 
that the ^lise of Amiens was obtained by fraud or bribery, and 
therefore binding upon no man ; or, more ingeniously, that it was 
. incousistent with itself since Louis, while cancelling the Provisions, 
had recognised the validity of Magna Carta, of which the Provisions 
were but a logical corollary. Su<h reasoning was little suited to 
the prejudices of the feudal classes. 'Hiose barons who remained 
on Simon’s side were either enthusiastic youths, such as Gilbert 
of Gloucesiter, or men who felt that they were irrevocably com- 
mitted.* The publication of the MLe was followed by desertions 
which filled thexEail of Leicester with a passionate resentment. 
“ I have been in many lands,** he said to hU confidential friends, 
‘‘and nowhere have 1 found men so faiUiles» as in England; but, 
though all forsake me I and my four sons will stand for the just 
cause." It soon appeared that the Montforts would not stand 
alone. All the chief dties of the kingdom rallied to his side. 
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notwilh^tADdln;; that the municipal |>atridatcs were rojalist. Fol- 
lowing the exAinpIe of London the puonu' dtizens ocrjwhcrii act 
afide their old mngUtraUaand itoprovi-ctlncw governments of which 
the uicmbcn were devoted to the CAii»e of the I’rorUions.' The 
Fnincucani and the )>artj of rcclcii&vtical reform aa-eptcil Mont- 
fort as their chuiipiots Uie Hercules who should destroy the hydra- 
headed comiplion of the Cliutch. Tltc Oxford students were for 
the most part his admirers; n body of them joincil the younger 
Simon at Northampton and funned a separate corps fighting under 
llicir own Itanncr.* 

'Die recruits were nutncrotiv, but they were not trained soldiers ;T^ Civil 
nor, on the Earl's side, were there any sLillcti generals save himself, 

Hence Uio cani|taign u|H.‘ncd with diwulers for lii< cause, although 
the return of the King and Hdwaitl was imprudently delayed for 
sereral weeks, llcttry Je Afontfort mored sJow/y in the Marches. 

He did not attack Gloucester until Eilward had oppeared to put 
heart into U>c garrison; and, when oo iho |wint of capturing the 
castle, he orconJctJ a truce u)u)cr cosei- of which the JVince oapvd 
to join his father at Oxford.’ Tlic Earl, who was undoubtedly the 
greatest soldier Uicn in England, delated olTensire operations srith 
the double object of securing loindon and of making a lost dibit 
for a cou)pronn<e. In London he was successful; the commons 
organiscil a tnilitia which Uicy placed ot the disposal of Montfon's 
Hcutcavnt, Hugh Dc>s|icnscr. ])ut the King refused to accept the 
uiiidemte proposal that he should employ no aliens in hU service, 
and otherwise be free to govern ns he pleased.* While the Earl 
negotiated, Uie royalists were called to arms; at the bcginiung of 
April they moved fruiii Oxfonl to Sortiiamptoa, obtained access 
to the city Uiruugh tlie treachery of the prior of St. Andrews, and 
mode prisoners of the younger Sinton and bis army, 'i'he Earl, 
who hod marched out from London to relieve his son, was met at 
St. Albans by Uie news of Uiiv disaster. He at once fell back upon 
the capital, leaving the North and Midlunds at the disposal of the 
King, His di-appointed followen and the baser sort among the 
I.«ndanen found consolation in an attack upon the Jewry. The 
liclplcsvs inmates were offered their dioice between baptism and 
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tleallu Uie liousea of the martyr and the pn^Ml^te were bdU* 
c3imiu.ilcJy pilla-cJ. U « »n eiji'O.ie whicli itflecU JUcreJit on 
Uw! Earl, even Uiouj;!! we reject the tUtcmcol Ihftl he ttooped to 
be a jwrtncr in the n>oiU Hot, in cotnmun with many of hu 
followers nml will* hU fainou* fatlicr, he enUrUined agaiiut the 
Jevrt Uic Hunc iniolcraat rancour which Uie fint enuadcra duplayctl 
in iJieir relation* wiUi the infidel. 

Souib* When Simon resumed bit catnjtaiga it wat apiimt Rochester 
Mtixhof ann^ was directed; for this stronghold intercepted his 

»h« King communimliuns with the Cinque Ports, and funned the chief ob- 
stacle to hU asceodancy in iiOuth*cast Kn^Iaml. He encountered 
an obstiaste defence; but tiegc-cn^ines were brought up from 
Lorulon, and the garrI>OQ were driten from t)tc city into the castle, 
from the outer worb* of the castle to the Veep. AnuUtcr two 
da^s would ba\e reduced them to surrender; but the news or- 
riied Uiat the rojol army, n-inforetd by aJ) the baruos of the 
North country, was unircbinj upon London. Ihe Eori broke up 
the siege of Rochester to viut the capital and assure himself that 
the commons could Isold their own against the treachery of secret 
royalists. Hut the King’s army aToulcd London. It came by 
forced oiaKhes through the north ]virt of the Sussex Weald to 
Tunbridge ; took Uu: easily which was held by the wen of 
Earl Gilbert: and then procc-eded to tJic Cinque Ports, where 
Henry hoped that he would be able to secure a fleet.' 

TbeBstUc Ihc “barons* of the Cinque Ports were not, however, to be 
Ij^yj^ conolialed. They embwked on thdr ships, and remained at sea so 
12^ long as the King was in the ndgbbourhood. He was at a loss to 
know what his next step should be ; and precious days were wasted 
while the Earl, at London, muskred all his available forces to give 
chase. A large force of the city militia^ whose only experience of 
service had been gmned in harrying the toy alUt estates near London, 
added to the numbers without incxeasuig the eiEdency of his bo»t: 
and it was certainly with an inferior force that he pursued the King.’ 
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llcxMj rclrcAtci{ souUiword to Lewis, wliic'i he reached on May 
12th, cicscljr followcii by the Earl ; on that night the rebel army 
lay at Flelching, n tillage tome nine inila dutant rn)m Uic King’t 
]K>»tUon. 'Fhe following ilay was cutuumed in negotiations. Ulie 
Earl {irotnlcii that he fought, nol«gasiut the King, hut ug.iinst Uie 
eril couitsclion ; Uie King rrplitd that those who altaclced the 
ouuascllon attacked hin)^elf. Tluvc btdiojs of Uie I-ktrl’s {uirty, 
those of LotkJor, CljichcstcranJ Horcctter, then o>.oijcii to act as 
mcdbitors. llicy (iHcrtxl tliat, if the King would confonn the 
{iroi tsiuns, the Ear) would |uy the cum of ^"30,000 hi cor»}>cnsatfon 
fur the damage inllictcd u^ii ro^nlUt pru{)cxty ; it is possible that 
Uicy olTcrtsj a bribe for tlic hefp of Uichord of Cornwath’ A coo- 
tciitiiorary satire, the earliest in the Englidi language, gi\cs us to 
uuiktsUnd that Uie Emi>cror-cfcct was not unwilling. 

The Krn «t Aleau gne U mi lesaU 

Thintl (heotent round avLede l>e 

K«r to make U>t i-eet in the eejnui. 

'ilirae proposals were not aceepUO, orvt on (he night of May IStb 
Uie I^I prcpanxl for Uittle. He dcUnnincsi Uic onlcr in which 
the troops should advance, and spent sleepless hour* in pra;,cr; 
while the lilahop of Worcester gace absolution to the soldiers, and 
exliorted them to face death ^cerfully for the sake of the tnie 
Cause. Alt sewed white crosses on tluir breasts and backs, both os 
A ilistinguishing badge and also in token Umt Uiey wore crusaders. 
Iliey left their camp before dawn and mardicd towards Lewes, not 
by the straight road, but along Uic cre^t of a wooded down from 
which Uiey would be inrisible to tlie royalist outposts. About six 
in the morning the army reached a |>oint at which the heights 
slo{icd gently down lowanii the town of }.rcwes and Uic Cluiiiao 
priory, outside the wralls, in wliich the King was lodged. Here the 
Ear! halted to make his final dispositions. 'Jhe baggngc and the 
standard of tlie host were left upon Uie hcigliU and in the charge 
of a small guard. ITie Earl kept for himself Uie conimaad of the 
ro«r>ea ; he committed that of Uie right wing to his sons Guy and 
Henry, that of the centre to Gilbert dc Clare ; the Londoners who 
are said to liave numbered 15,000, w'cre posted on the left. tVhen 
all was raotiy the Earl addrcsicd his troops: “We shill fight this 
* Chron. * Otllii, 29. 30. Wykes, S4&. Cenrsw. ii., 236. Kingsford, Song 
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djiy," he said, “ for Uie weal of England, and lo keep our faith. Ut 
us bcsoccli the Lord of all. that, if it be His pleasure. He will gire us 
strength and help." 'ITje soldier* prostrated Uietnselrts, exteodiog 
llieir anns in the form of a cro:>s and ciying ; “ L^rd, gire us victory 
for the honour of Ihy Nnme".‘ By this time the royalists had 
taken the alarm, and were mastering in haste to meet the attack. 
They mosed out towards the enemy in three divisions of which 
that commanded by Prince Edward faced the Londoners 
marched somewhat in advance of the centre and the left wing, 
commanded by llichard of Cornaall, and the King. Tiic two 
armies met at the charge and, altliough the rebels liad the advan« 
tage of the slope, the first encounter was unfavourable to them. 
Edward and his knights, liaving broken the line of the Londoners, 
bunted them to a distance of four miles from the field, and, in 
returning, captured the baggage and the standard of the Earl. 
But in the meantime the had concentrated his attack upon 
the disision led by the King of the Itomans. U broke at length ; 
that of Henry was left to bear the whole weight of the battle, 
and in turn gaie way. The ro>al charger fell, hamstrung by the 
Earl of Gloucester; and the King was only rescued with the 
greatest dilHcutty. He took refuge in the priory outside the walls, 
while the baruos hunted the fugitives into Lewes, and stormed 4 
neighbouring windmill in which the King of the Roinans had takes 
refuge.* Edward cegaioed the Geld only to find that alt was lost 
He retired to X.ewe3 castle, and desired to attempt a sail} against 
the troops which were coming up to storm the priory. But the 
position was hopeless; the royalist barons insisted on a peace; and 
that night the Mise of Lewes was concluded between the King and 
Eat!, by the mediation of certain Dominicans and Franciscans.* 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
Tnx auLK A.'«u rxLL or uoxirour 

T he MUc of I^-wess Lnofii to lu only Uirou;<b c-pitoiuos,* '^* ^^'** 
ft careful ttujj; for it khowi at once the a»o»cil°^^“ 
iotcntium of Uic Ear! and tlie tccrct lio|ic« of hu oppoocnU. 'Hic 
beaten |mty negotiated better than tlicjr fou^^liL Tlicy keemed to 
give up ever) tiling which demanded; but in reality Uicy laid 
ft trap from vbicb the Earl waa only to c>ca]>c with cumidcnble 
damage to hU reputation. 

.tfontfort'* demaxtif were taoderate fttid ahnust cooser^'aUSe. 
llio refomii un whicli be ln.>utcd were exprea^d or implied in tha 
I’ruvuioiu of litM. He ttipuUlcd Uiat the King’s Council should 
be selecled by a board of arbiUaton. ar>d exclusively cvmpoaed of 
Englubmen; that the King's cxpcines should be regulated by the 
Council until his debts were discharged: iltat the Council should 
guide the King in Uic appointment of niinistcn and tiic execution 
ufjustice; that the Charters siiould be indulably ob<crved. All 
other questions than these the Earl consented to leave in the bands 
of the arbitratore. llie duties of the latter were therv-fore of the 
drst in)]>ortance. Hut the Earl allowed the board to be so const!* 
luted that it could scarcely fail to support Uic Crown ogainst the 
popular party. Two alternative scboncs were proposed in Uie 
Mbe. According Ut tlic lint the duty of arbitration was sestet! 
in a coumiitUc cum]>uyxi of the Arehbidaop of llouco, the Bishop 
of London, Hugh tlie DesjKiucr and Picitc Ic Chambcllan, the 
chief minister of Ix>uis IX. If these four were equally divided 
on any quc?ttion the casting vote of the legale, Guy Foulquois, 
was to be invited. Should this committee fail to consult the 
legate in such cases, their proceedings were to be altogetlier null 

' D^ont. p. 222, gives sn official abstfscl which agrees wiib Uut of the CAres. 

See alta CAroa. Jifaj.sl Kws<«it.,e3. 
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and void ; aiul their work was to devolve upon a committee of five 
FreDth nobles, chosen with the appnjval o! Louis iX-' 

ITie appointment of Guy Foulqnoii as a referee doomed the 
Mbe to failure. ILe lojalLts knew, and Simon apparently did 
not, that the instructions which Urban IV, had transmitted to his 
legate were marked by a strong dislike to the party of the I’lO- 
yyoa*.* A few weeks later, haring recdied fuller information on 
this head, the Earl ferbade Foulqoois to enter England.* Conse- 
quently the legate couU not act as referee ; the original committee 
of arbitration became uxless. Some attempts were made to form 
the alternative committee of French nobles ; and we posscss a letter 
from Henry III. in ahicb be urges the Earl to arrange with Louis 
nL a prelimioATy conference for this purpose.* The King knew that 
such a commitU-e would be faroorable to bb party. The Earl on 
the other had nevvr supposed that French arblbators would 
be needed ; be had pinned his hopes upon the lint committee which 
contained two of his partisans in the person of the Archbishop 
of Rouen, a neutral with whom he bad a friendship of some standing. 
Monlfort escaped from his difficulty by insisting that the original 
fcbeme should be modified. A new board was constituted, of two 
French and two English members with the Archbishop of Rouen, 
as a fifth to give a casting vote where the opinions of the four 
were equally divided.* Dut even so the Earl was di^tisfied. He 
did not rely upon the new board as he had relied upon the old ; 
probably be foresaw that the inSuence of Louis and the Pope 
would prevenX Fronli commbf oners from judging with un> 
partiality. Hence the indefinite pos^po^ement of the aibitratiou; 
the xojal party pressed for it, but the Earl oa one plea or another 
refused to gratify them, dlcanwhile he took the law into his own 
bands, and framed another sdieme of setUement which, althougb 
possessing many merits, was in no sense warranted by the agreement 
made at Lewes. For the second time Montfort foand himself con- 
ftrained, in the interest ofij.^s cause, to repay dupliuty in kind. 
His misfortune was that his Opponents, in the war of recrinunations 
which naturally ensued, got pos>eaaion of the public ear and were 
able, while advertising his evasions, to conceal their own. 

The new «eltlcinej,t wav promulgated in a Parliament whitb 


Wykeaijs- Shaky, a, p. aea * Paali, S, p i£5 (E. T.). 
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n)ct on June 'Hie name of Parliament, which was now coming Tbe 

into common use did not, as }-ef, connote arcprcscntntireassembfy.J^'^,^ 
A Parliament was but a meeting of the Great or Common Council 1:64 
under a new name. In this cose, however, representatives, four in 
number, were called from every shire;' ao intimation that the Earl 
would not carry his defence of the Prortsions to tbe point of re- 
storing their exclusive scheme of government. The summons to 
the knights of the shire intimates that they will be allowed to 
discuss the afToirs of the King and kingdom ; and it is highly 
probable that Montfort counted on the third estate to give him 
a majority in the debates. Tlic borons and prelates of both parties 
bad been summoned to attend ; * and in a full gathering of magnates 
the advantage of numbers would be with the King. Uf the debate 
we have no record bejond anoflicial statement that the new scheme 
was approved by all the prelates and borons and “ the whole com- 
munity of the realm”. The scheme is entitled ‘*A Form for the 
Government of the King and Kingdom V It provides for the 
appointment of a committee of three persons upon whom shall rest 
the responsibility of nominating the royal Council. These three, 
who may for convenience be called Electors, are expieasly made 
mponsiblc to the ** community of the prelates and barons,” that 
is, to the Great Council ; and may be superseded, if their conduct 
gives dissatisfaction, by others whom the King shall nominate with 
Uic convent of the same body. Ihc ordinary Councillors are to be 
nine m number. Without their consent the King shall not do 
anything; but they may act In the King’s name when he is absent, 
provided that twu-thiirls of Uicm are in agi-cemcnt; or, if they 
disagree, the question at issue may be settled by the three Electors. 

The Ifing is to choose the Justiciar, Treasurer, Chancellor, and 
other ministers ; but his choice requires the approval of the Council. 

Should any Councillor be guilty of mivconduct the King may, with 
the consent and counsel of the Electors, make a new appointment. 

All the Electors and Couacillors shall be native Englishmca 

This constitution was promulgated, according to the preamble. Effect of 
with the convent of the King and the Lord Edward ; but, as both 
were in eflect the prisoners of tbe Earl, we cannot fay stress upon 
their acquiescence. The preamble also states that tbe constitution 
is a temporary expedient, to hold good until the terms of the illse 
^5.C.,400, p. ajCb • Piinved ia S. C., 401. 
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uT&sgcd at Lewes should be completel; foldlled ; but the care with 
which the details of the provisoasl executive are contrived 
suggests that it was not meant to be provisional; and it would 
seem that Jlontfort soon abandoned the idea of allowing the Mhe 
to be litcallv fulfilled. The Pariiament showed b; Its choice of 
Ellectors that it was stronglj ^(ontfortian in sympathies; not only 
was the Earl appointed, but be obtained as oolleagus the Dishop 
of Chichester and the Eari of Gloucester, the one a devoted 
partisan of Montfort, the other too young and inexperienced, so 
&r as could be seen, to prove a serious rival. Provided that future 
Fariiaments showed the same spirit, the Eari remained indisputably 
supreme. Writs aod proclamations were issued in theKingfs name 
and attested by the coundl for which the Form of Government 
provided ; hut we know that the Earl cousuUnl the wishes neith^ 
of Henry nor of his nominal colleagues. Whether from intemUd 
motives or from a conviction that he alone could steer the kingdom 
through the difficulties of the moment, Uie fact remains that he 
made him-'elf an autocrat. 

But we cannot furly judge this coostitutioD from the manner 
in which it was administered dazing MontforPs brief period of 
supremacy. From his victory at Lewes to his death at Eveham 
the entire country was in a state of siege. In quieter times, ami 
with upporttinities for indepmuleot criticism of the executive, the 
new scheme might have worked smoothly. It has the great 
merit of simplidtj ; it provides the means of making some minister 
of the Crown respoosble for every act of the Crown ; it establishes 
a moderate compromise between the claims of King Patiiament 
to Docunate the esecutive. In some respects the Eari antimpated 
the prinriples of the Cabinet system, and it is unfortunate bis 
downfall left his system of goveznnient distreihted. Asaconstruo 
tive statesman he failed chiefly because he was hi advance of his 
cont«nporaria and lacked the patience to convert them bv degrees. 
f^eOp- It must be admitted that many of his enemies were utterly 
inecondlablc. A certain Dumber cf the buoos who had escaped 
from Lewes fortified themselves in Peveifaey Castle, and all eSorU 
to dislo-lge them proved unsoccessfril. lUny of the northern 
families, beaded by John of BallioL had refused to attend the 
Jane Parliament and were ooverUy negotiating for the help of 
Scoti aivl in a »volt against the new dicUtor^p. One 
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ailirnu tiiat every c&stle in the couatiy bad become a nest of 
robbers, and that every magnate stood for bu own hand.’ This 
statcinent, so far as it applied to the north and the Welsh marches, 
is perfectly correct. Apart from ail domestic disturbances there 
was hourly danger of invadon. Tl»e Earl Warenne, William of 
Valence, an I Hugh Eigod had joined the Queen in France, and 
were raising tnercenancs for the King'M assistance. The Earl made 
vigorous preparations to meet force with force. While negotiating 
with Franco to procure the expulsion of the exiles, he called out 
the f^rds of all tlie seaboard shires, commanding the Guardians of 
the Peace whom he had appointed to let neither the harvest nor any 
other consideration prevent them from maintaining a proper guard 
at all the ports and landing placet. ** It is better,” he wrote, “to 
secure our personal safety at some cost than to lose goods and life 
and all at the bauds of those who are thirsting for your blood”* 
The feudal levies were called out in like manner, but responded to 
the summons with less enthusiasm, many of the barous alleging 
that they were kept at home by the fear of private enemies. By 
raising a loan, and by indudng the clergy to grant a tithe, the 
Eari secured the means of keeping an efficient deet at sea. The 
greater part of the ships were furoi^ed by bis faithful adherents of 
the Cinque Forts, whose zeal was stimulated by a general permission 
to detain all foreign ships which they might discover leaving or 
entering an English port. They did their work with the thorough- 
ness of experienced pirates, making little distinction between 
Englishmen and foreigners; they threw their prisoners overboard, 
and appropriated ships and cargoes. Soon they had cleared the 
seas ; the price of wine and oil imported commodities rose by leaps 
and bounds ; and bitter complaints poured in upon the government 
from every side. But so great was the fear of invasion that the 
Earl openly justified their conducL “ Why," he is reported to have 
asked complainants, “ why could not Engnshmen subsist on the 
produce of their own country without recourse to strangers?”* 
The argument has often done dutjance the time of Moutfort; 
but in this case the appeal to national pride was far from satisfying 
the commercial classes. 

‘ Shirley, iL, pp. 260, 27a. Ckrtu, it BMis, 41. Opus Ckrenicorum (R. S.). 

67. and Fotdira, L, 444. 

•Clir9n.Uaj.ttVi<tc»m^-)i. Wyfce^ 138. Bdmont. p. 139. 
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Ol a utMTrr Tbod*nj;crof in»a»5i>n pa»»«l *««v "lien iLe Queen'* incrrtu* 
dij«)*CTcd th*t for the prcMSit thejr touU expect no par fcj.ve 
^ " {inHialkcs. But the maJoinlcnU !a were »up}>orl*d hj 

powerful n'lid. Tlic f»nluu1-Ic};ftle, ittamctl bj the Ikrl't rtfu»al 
to odoiit him, cmplujCil Iiimtclf at lloulo^e in muio;; Mntenoe* 
of excoDimuDicatioa a^n*t all the chief »upporten of the p^rcni' 
omit.' He produced fur the moment little ciTect U{>oa Uie bUhopt 
or U)o»e wltom he condcomed; but he became a dan;;erous rncmj un 
hii election to the I’apal chair, which tooh place c.u!jr in the folluw- 
in^ yrar (Feb. 5th, 12C3). And before Ihuetcnt U>o Earl of Glou* 
oeatcr, the aeeond pertun In the ;;otcm[neDt, had come forward 
to denounce hu leader. Earl Gilbert iirat du>wcd li^i of diacon- 
bent in the latter part of the year l«(>t. ^tftcr a campai;;n Ui 
which Montfort had bumbled Utc Murtlmcn and oilier rebel 
Alarchcn to (uch a degree that the/ purcit.ued peace byr unJerUL* 
iag to Icnre the country for a year, Gilbert took them under hi* 
protection aoJ imtigat^ them to remain in tlie Marchea in de- 
f^tnge of their prumlica. For thii be wu called to account in the 
February parliament of 12G5. He replied by a licrce attack upon 
Montfo^ whom he accuied of appropriating to himself and to lu* 
sons oil confiscated laodi, all wardships, marriagn, c&stlcs, raiuuuu, 
and in fine all the rerenuee of the Crown. There was a certain 
truth in these complaints. The Earl, no doubt, in keq>ing the 
Cnance* under his personal control, had acted as the head of the 
government and in the interests of the Crown ; but his extensive 
grants to bis three son* could not be Justified on grounds of policy. 
The younger ^lontforts were arrogant and lawless ; nor were 
they the most suitable agents whom their father could have found. 
Their recorded actions exfwse them to the charge of incapacity: 
and Henry the eldest of them, who had been put in char^ of 
Dover Castle and the Cinque Ports, abused his position, it is aid, 
to plunder the woobmerchaots of the kingdom. Such blots upon 
the administration deserved a more disinterested criUcisn) they 
received hom Gloucester. His chief complaint was that he 
been kept out of lus just share in the spoil ; and it was on a 
purely personal quarrel that he finally raised his banner against 
ilontfort. The latter forbade a tournament which had been 
arranged by his own sons; Earl Gilbert who had intended to hold 
'Fotdtra,U4*7- Wyk*i.ljj. g. jS. 39. 
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the lists against tbe Montforts, and Bad spent Jar^e sums upoa Bis 
preparations, took offence at this assumption of authority, although 
it had been for years the practice of the executive to prohibit these 
encounters, which were invariably the cause of bloodshed and 
frequaitly a mask for trcasonahie preparations. On the appointed 
day (April 19th), hearing that Gilbert intended to defy the procla- 
mation, Earl Simon marched to Dunstable with a strong force of the 
London miliUa to support him. There was no difficulty in pre- 
venting the tournament ; for the Earl of Gloucester had been fore- 
warned and abstained from appearing. But soon the news arrived 
that he was mustering his vassals at Gloucester, And on his Welsh 
estates behind the barrier of the Severn.* 

This quarrel apparently had the effect of blinding contempo- The 
raiiea to the importance of the Parliament in which it first bioke 
out. Only a single writer of the time notices that a new class of 1265 
Diembera, the Kpresentatives of dties and boroughs, now for the 
fint time made their appearance ; but the official writs leave no 
room for questioning the truth of bis account The significance of 
the innovation may be variously interpreted. We have seen that the 
towns, during the struggle for the Charter, asked to be released from 
the burden of arbitrary tallage; it was only a step from the claim 
of 1S15 to the claim of representation. Taxation, however, was 
not the object of the Parliament of 126S. ft was convened that it 
might witness the solemn confirmation of the recent settlement and 
the release of the Lord Edward from bis confinement as a hostage.* 

We may rather suppose that the Earl applied to all chartered 
boroughs the principle of continental jurisprudence, which Magna 
Carta had recognised in the case of London, that a commune is a 
feudal lordship vested in a multitude instead of a single penon. 

This supposition is confirmed when we observe that the towns, on 
this occasion, received their summons, like other tenants-in-chief, 
directly from the Crown and not, as in 1S95, through the sheriffs 
of their shires. But there was also a more practical reason for 
summoning the bujgesses. Ibis Parliament was a packed as- 
sembly. Only those barons who were favourable to the revolution 
received a summons; whoeas of the heads of religious houses, who 


• For the cauie* of the qairtel tee Wjrliee, 53. Cirm. 4i Btllc, 377 Bimont). 
Cknii.Uaj.tl Vieecom.,jj, Chron, Rubsoget (ed. Riley), 32. Hera. 

iegborgh, I., 3ig. 

* 5 . Cn4l6. i'oeilfvo, L, 455, 454. Ckrtn, U^. Vifr-cm-.nt- 
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wcro generally in iymjwlhy with Monlfortt a larger number were 
Cftllcd Uian on any prcrioui occasion. It wu only natural that 
the towns should lie invited to auut in demomtraling to the world 
Uic strcngUi of the Eari’a party; the more avtural, bt-caase the 
wriU were iauctl at a time when the open brenrli witii Gloucoler 
was already imminent. ’ITie quation ariwa, whether Uie towns 
were to be rcptvcnlcd in all future ParliomcnU ; but on Uilv point 
we have no evidence. Some atrcM h-as been laid on the fact that 
rcprcwnlalives of Uie lower clergy were summoned to attend a 
second Parliament of tins same year; it Itat been argued that re- 
presentatives of the shires and towns were probably summoned also. 
Tliis may be tbc ease, but it is abo proliable that the clergy were 
summoned because, unlike the laity, they had not been under arms 
for fyTd-scni'ice or the Webb expeditior., and were Umierore ex- 
pected to grant the government an aid. It is a betUr oiguiocnt 
that Montfort would scarcely have ventured to take from the 
boroughs a privilege which be had once aaorUed ; for represento- 
UoD can hardly have been regarded by tl>e towns os other than a 
privilege, when it was their only guarantee against arbitrary impost/ 
and h^ not yet come to entail taxation at a heavier rate 
Outbfok Ibe withdrawal of Earl Gilbert to the west meant war; and 
Leicester did not hesitate to accept the challenge. Taking the 
King and Prince with him he advanced on Gloucester. They 
entered the city without enoountcring resistance, for Gilbert bad 
retired beyond the Severn, lie shrank from offering battle single 
handed, and made delusive oflera of peace which Leicester unsus- 
pectingly accepted. It was agreed that all disputes should be 
referred to arbitration; the dictator endeavoured to quiet the 
agitation of the country by a formal announcement that there had 
never been any breach of fnendship between himself and Gloucester. 
From Gloucester the Montfortian anny advanced on Hereford, and 
here Simon took up bis quarters that he might deal at leisure with 
the disaffected Marcbeia' 

Hb position waa, however, more precarious than he had sus- 
pected ; and in mov ing to the west of the Severn he had committed 
an error of which his enemies toot full advantage. On May 10th a 
force of 120 krughta and foot-eoldkxs, commanded by the Earl Wat- 
enneand William of Valence, landed in Pembroke. Their coming 

• fyavtrlty AmmsU, 358 ff. Fttint, L, 453. 
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/anned the aparks of rebeJiion ia the souiheni Harches, an/i raised 
new doubU of the Earl of GloucesteFs good faith. On May 28th 
Prince Edward, riding with hU guards in the open country outside Edwud 
Hereford, made good bis escape by a stratagem aod was recei»ed 
by Roger Mortimer at Wigmore (^Ue: The Prince and his host 
were immediately joined by the Ear] of Gloucester. Edward 
pledged his word that, if bis father were restored, the alien coun* 
sellors should be removed, and the evil customs done away ; the 
promise removed the last scruples of Earl Gilbert, and he at once 
raised the royal banner. Hie shires of Chester, Salop, Wonester, 
and Hereford declared for the prince; his paiiisans broke down 
the bridges at Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth and Worcester; Gloucester 
castle was surrendered by Montfort’sgarrisonon June 20 tb ; and the 
whole line of the Severn was thus barred against bim.‘ 

We are not told why ^(oQtfo^t had neglected to pursue theMontfoit 
Prince. Probably the escape, occurring in the Earl’!, absence from 
Hereford, aniy b^me known to him when Edward bad passed outUsyialj. 
afreacb. OnJune22Qd ^lontfort was still at Hereford. Tbereis'^^^ 
an extant treaty of that date between himself and Prince Llewelyn, 
in which the latter receives extensive grants of lands and castles as 
the price of bis assistance. Even with this support the Earl do* 
spairod of forcing a way across the Severn, and preferred to attempt 
the Bristol Chann el. Marching down the ^Vye, and capturing 
Monmouth castle on the way, be established himself at Newport to 
await the ships which he bad summoned fiom Bristol. But the 
plan had been anticipated by the royalists ; and their fleet sank his 
transports under his very eyes in Newport harbour.* No course 
remained but to try the passage of the Severn. The Earl letumed 
to Hereford, while the royafists occupied the country in his rear. 

Their numbers were superior to his own, and the retreat was only 
effected with great difGculty; the capture of Brecon by Piince 
Edward, and of 3ronmoutfa by Gloucester, precluded the idea of 
regaining the east by any route save those across the Severn. For 
some days the Earl lay at Hereford, watching for an opportunity; 
the main force of the royalists, cemmaoded by the Prince, took up 

^ I 5 i. Sbirlcy, li.. p. 3S3. Ckna.Uaj.tlVutiem..-)}. Wylei. 163, 

4J7. (or the Welib treaty. Hetningbaren, I., jas. CArva. d4 
Bithi, 43. VVykei lays that Simon's (ranepoeta «K>e not tilowcd ta encet Newport 
baibour, but lepulKd from Uie eotiajicc. 
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Uicir iK»ilion at Worcettcr. Either through fear of Montfort'i 
generaUhij), or from & well-foundcil cooirictioa that delay would 
ncalcn hi 5 poMlion, Utcy luade no edbrt to assume liie ofTensive 
The Rotti 'ITio Earl’# hope* rcsleil o» liU 6oa, the younger Simon, whom he 
ofKenii- had left bcliiiid him to prosecute the siege of I’csciisey. In response 
Aug.ut to an urgent suininons the youUi drew off from i’evensey to 
London, and made hu preparations for marching to the west, 
'the Loiidoucra, who were itiU enthusiastic for the good cause. 



supplied him with a force of infantry ; bub in other places through 
which he passed there was more division of opinion. AVinchester 
refused him admisdon and only yielded at length to the threat 
of forte. Oxford and Northampton were more friendly; but, 
although the midlands showed as yet no inclination to follow the 
Welsh Marches in the path of a royalist reaction, they preferred to 
remain neutral in the war. On August 1st the annv which the 
younger Simon had collected came to Kenilworth. Thiily miles 
from the loyalist head.<iuarte^^ they thought themselves secure 
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against a surprise, and decided to sleep in the town ratiicr than in 
the castle ; in order, sa}'S one anthoritj, that the; might all bathe 
the more easily in the morning for tlicy thought that a bath 
Would be a good prejiaratiun for a battle.* The knights lodged 
themselves in the priory ; the common soldiers were quartered in 
the dwelling houses of town. But their slumbers were ruddy 
disturbed. The Prince had a spy in the town, a woman named 
Matgot who had di^uised herself as a man ; and the news which 
she sent him was turned to good account. He made a forced 
march from Worcester in the darkness, and attacked the enemy 
at dawn on the next morning while they were still in their beds. 

Simon, with a few knights, escaped to the castle ; but fifteen of the 
twenty bannerets who had followed him were taken. His infautiy 
and men*at^ms hod no time to arm themselves or indeed to dress, 
hlany were slain in the act of Bying with their dolhes under their 
arms ; the rest dispersed to their own homes.* 

It was a bold idea to attack the relieving force before it could The Eirl 
join hnods with the EorL But Edward’s march to Kenilworth left 
the passage of the Severn undefended; and Leicester, who wasAug, std 
duly {nfoimed of bis son's approach, had not failed to keep a watch 
upon the movements of the Prince. On August 2nd, the day after 
tbedghtat Kenilworth, the Earl’s anny crossed the river at Kemjisey 
in bwts, four miles below the town of Worcester, without en. 
countering opposition ; and Edward, returning on the 3rd to Wor* 
cester, learned that his enemy wa« already on the way to Kenilworth. 

'I'hat night the Earl encamped at Evesham, a town enclosed on 
three sides by the river Avon. He had avoided the direct rood to 
Kenilworth, doubtless with the object of joining his son before 
giving battle to the royalists. But be showed less than his usual 
judgment in the choice of a camping-ground. At Evesham there 
was but one bridge across the river. This exit was barred at dawn 
by a force acting under the Princes lieutenant, Roger Mortimer;* 
simultaneously two other corps, commanded the one by Eldward in 
person, the other by the Earl of Gloucester, appeared on the north 


^ Chron. de idailrcti 198 L 
* Hemingbutgb, u, iit. CAren. de iSaftros. 

*" Rogeru* de Mortimer a tergo venietat,** Hemiogburgb, f., 523; •‘tboed- 
dente et a tergo," i&., 324. The writer speaks irom tbe point of view of the Earl 
who faced ^ward'e force coming from the noctli. The position of the Earl of 
Glouceiter if doubtful ; but he and Edward •Hacked different flanks of the Eaxl'i 
krm/. 
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and north-west. They were at first supposed to he the army of 
the younger Simon; for the IMnce had giren orders to dL«pUj 
the banners taken in the figjit of Kenilworth. When the artifice 
was detected it was no longer posible to escape. The Earl, out- 
numbered and out-manoeuvred, recognised that the end was 
come; the lesson which he gave the rojaiists at Lewes had been 
turned to good account. “By SL James,” he said, “they come on 
bravely; hut it was from me they learned this order. Let us 
commend our souls to God, for our bodies aie theirs.” * 'Ihe less 



experienced Henry de Blonlfort bade his father not to despair. 
The Earl turned on him with a last word of reproach. “ I do not 
despair,” be sud ; “ bat it u thy presumption and the pride of 
thy brothers winch have brought me to this Now however, 

as I believe, I shall die for God the Just cause.”* 

A contest between forces so unequal could only have one issue. 
The Iklontforlians however resolved to sell thm lives as dearly as 
Cl.*,. 

’ ilaiuscbvgh, L, 3S4, 
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they mtght. Headed b}' the EaH thej marched out along tlie up>hiJl Bztile or 
road which leads from Evesham to Wyre, and made a desperate 
attempt to break through the royalist lines. About a mile from 
Evesham they were brought to a staiid.«tiil, and the enemy dosed 
in upon them. *1110 5,000 Welshtnen whom the Earl had burrowed 
from Llewelyn turned to flight, leaving their general with a handful 
of knrghU and a few Engl^ foot-soldiers. The Earl besought his 
fiicnds to fly and save themselves for belter days. But they lefused, 
and fought in a ring round him until they were slain or dropped 
ezliausted with the loss of blood. Henry de Slontfort^ who struck 
the first blow in the flght, was ulio the 6n.t to fall. The Earl 
surviveil most of bis companions; his horse was killed, but he 
extricated himself and stood “like a tower,” warding olF attack 
with great sweeps of bis two-handed sword. At lost he fell, stabbed 
in the back, and was instantly despatched. His fate was all but 
shared by the miserable King, who bad accompanied bis gaoler to 
the battlefield. A knight, who failed to recognise the royal armour, 
struck Henry on the shoulder, and would have slain him had he nut 
cried oui^ “lam Henry of Windsor, 1 aa your King; for God’s 
love, strike me not ; I am too old to flght Prince Edward cams 
to the rescue and sent his father fiom the fleld in the care of a 
guard of knights, returning for bb own part to complete the 
butchery. But after Simon’s death the battle was virtually 
over. It had begun at nine in the morning and had lasted only 
three hours; hut a thunderstorm arose while it was still in pro- 
gress, and men noticed as a prodigy that there was almost total 
darkness when the great Earl succumbed. With him there lay dead 
on the fleld 180 knights, S20 squires, and about 2,000 infantry — the 
forlorn hope of the democra^. Guy de Alontfort was found on 
the fleld covered with wounds but still alive. He and hu brother 
Simon, the latter still safe behind the walls of Kenilworth, were the 
sole survivors of note ; but them lives wera prolonged only to bring 
dishonour on their name and cause.' 

The body of the great Earl suflered all the indignities which Evtimat* 
malice could suggest, and bU bead was sent os a gift to the wife offor^J®"** 
lloger Alortimer. The Prince, however, permitted the RanciscansCharactet 
of Evesham to give the mutilated trunk a Christian burial. To 

^ Ilemingburgh, i.| 334. 325. CArra. 0# SftfiYrat. Chron, dt Lan^reoit, Ckrou, 

Riit}'), p. 3S^ 
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the friars '•ho had olwaja repaid his j>alrt>nago with ihcir ijTii|>alhj, 
lie seemed a martyr; by the vulgar, in spite of prohibitioDS from llie 
I’opc and King, the Good Earl was wojvhippcd a* n saint for many 
years; it was currently belieecd that his corjise worU-d miracles. 
Such tardy bonoun move us to ask why [wpular support had not 
been forthcoming in his last campaign. But the truth is, that he 
had been the cspcdal friend of those who wens powerless to help 
their friends. It is his cliief glory to liave iiispiml Uic hope U»at 
ho could end or mend the tecular miseries and oppressions of the 
lower orden. 'IVust of this kind does not come unmerited. Tlie 
people arc no bad judgis of sincerity. It is Uie enthusiast who 
ui'pircs them with enthusiasm ; whatever cl,e he may be, their man 
of destiny Is at least a man of faith. Faith and the love of justice 
arc qualities which the Earl possessed In no ordinary degree. He 
saw how, in Uie long chain of cause and eiftct, the frivolity and 
vices of the court brought misery on common men ; the knowledge 
consumed him with a generous indignation ; and he believed that 
he could right the wrong. Because be believed bo was believed. 
We smile at the simplicity of the believm. ^Ve no longer hope 
that any individual, however heroic, will make all thi^ new. 
We know that Moatfort deceived himself and others. But if 
men had never promised more than it was possible they should 
perform, sodety would be the poorer; for the achieved reform is 
the child of the unachieved ideal. 

So it was in Montfort’sease. The victor of Evesham accomplished 
for more than bis defeated rival ; posribly more the Earl could 
have done with a &ee band ami iotiger time for bis experiments. 
Montfort was, for a strong man, marvellously versatile. He was 
great alike in war and peace. lie established order in a land where 
order had been miknown for the best part of a hundred years ; his 
ma nag emeat of Gascony stamps him as a prince among admini- 
strators. Ihe schemes of constitutional reform which he devised 
for England are startling in their boldness, their simplicity, their 
consonance with the subsequent course of political development. 
And in each case he had to cxmquer the country which he after- 
wards reorganised. But he failed in Gascony because there were 
no foundations upon which to build, and in England through not 
uang the foundations whids existed. Impatience, the natural vice 
of an idealist was his undoing; confident that object was a 
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just one, he took what seemed to be the shortest waj of reaching it. 

He trampled upon vested interests and the letter of the law ; he 
broke with all traditions, he did violence to all forms. Hated by 
the King and barons, he was viewed by the middle-class conservative 
with a wondering suspicion. He fought for the Commons, but 
not as they would have had him fight. Edward, no doubt, was a Edward 
man of smaller mould, who in Montfort’s place would never havcfgjj 
established Montfort’s reputation. As Prii^ and King the younger 
man showed the craft of an attorney ; he was seldom generous and 
often less than just ; he fell so far ^ort of his rival’s sympathy for 
popular aspirations that he treated nations like the five-stock of a 
farm or the villeins of a manor ; he meted out reforms ungraciously, 
inadequately, and always at a price. He succeeded because he knew 
his Own limitations and the prejudices of his world ; he pursued his 
ends by well-wom toads ; and came nearer to attainment than the 
£ari, because he was content with less. So far the coopaiison 
may be in favour of Edward as a politician, of Montfort as a man. 

But if we look to Edward’s object then at once it is plain that, 
without Montfort’s ideas, he never would have won the name of 
greatness. Edward is praised as the creator of a new legislature, 
but he did his utmost to make Parliament a mere machine for 
voting taxes. His own ideal was that of his father, although 
more skilfully developed. The ideal with which he is popularly 
connected was conceived by his opponent. The Prince, in 1S65, 
fought against it with the sword ; the King, from bis accession 
to 1S95, was systematically working to dissolve it by illusory 
concessions. 

After Evesham the royalists bad little more to do, save to The 
appropriate the fruits of victory. The news of the battle filled the^^* 
Londoners with consternation. They sent immediately to depre-Tetmi 
cate the anger of the King and thought themselves fortunate to 
escape with the loss of their diarter and a fine of 20,000 marks. 

Some murmuring was heard omoi^ the lower citizens when they 
realised that the right of appointing their own chief magistiate was 
gone ; and a number left the dty in fear that they might be pro- 
scribed. But the old liberties, even that of the mayoralty, were 
restored before the end of the reign; most of the exiles letumed 
in a year or two; the number of those who remained under the 
ban was less than sixty in the year 1269. The resistance of the 
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Cinque Ports lasted a lUUe longer. The dtizens went on board 
ship with their wives and familiea, took to the sea, burned Ports- 
mouth, and began to prey upon the traffic of the Channel. But 
early in 1266 Prince Edward marched against the Ports, offering 
them the choice of peace or war. They acce;»' 2 d peace and received 
an amnesty on far more favourable terms than London. 

The Dit. All that the rebel barons could hope was to m.'ike a stand until 
reasonable terms of peace were granted. The first thought of the 
^ royalists was for vengeance. On September 21$t, a proclamation 
disinheriting all followers of the earl was issued, with the consent of 
a Great Council which had been convoked at IVincbcster to discus 
the settlement. The younger Simon, who had appeared under a 
safe conduct to plead the cause of his friends before the Council, 
returned to Kemlworth- Subsequently he fled to the Isle of A*- 
holme where he prepared to maintain himself by force. Others 
umtated his examp'e, and the goseroneDt began to recossidec 
the judgment passed at Winchester. The legate Oltoboni, whose 
original mission had been to preach a crusade and to extirpate the 
family of Montfort,’ offered bis services as a mediator ; Clement IV., 
hitherto the roost bitter enemy of the constitutionalists, wrote to 
the King in an unexpected strain of magnanimity, enjoining him to 
show forgiveness ; * and Edward, in fact though not in came the 
master of the realm,’ relented so far as to negotiate with Simon. 
At Christmas the latter agreed to accept the arbitration of the 
legate, the King of the Romans, and Philip Basset, on the under- 
standing that their judgment should not extend to life or limb or 
perpetual miprlsonment. He received a promise of pardon if he 
would induce the garrison of Kenilworth to submit He tried to 
do so, but witliout avail; the defenders alleged that they had re- 
ceived their trust from the Countess EUeanor, and could surrender it 
into no other hand ; nnee Eleanor had retired to the continent, her 
son remained in captivity. He escaped however from his prison in 
the following jeor, and fled to Franca. The garrison of Kenilworth 
held out until the autumn. So weak was Uie government that the 
reduction of thu one stronghold proved to be impossible. The 
whole country was in n state of confusion and unrest : the commons 
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hardly concealed thdr i-^ret for the great Earl ; bands of rebels 
and outlaws roamed the highroads or lurlced in the forests. The 
King found it advisable to prohibit foreign inei'chants from journey- 
ing inland, on the ground that he could not guarantee their safety, 

A band of the Disinherited took up their quarters in the Isle of 
Ely and pillaged the suntiunding shtret ; the Earl of Derby in the 
midlands, and Adam de Gordon in Hampshire, waged war on the 
Crown with their own unaided resources. To externa! observers it 
seemed that the monarchy was hardly less in danger than it had 
been during Slontforfs term of power.' 

For five months (June S5th-Dec. ISth) the best army which 
Edward could put into the held attacked Kenilworth with every 
device known to military eugtnecrs. Hut machines and mines failed 
to effect a breach, and the garrison maintained a stout resistance; 
every morning the great gates of the castle were thrown open in de- 
fiance, and almost every day there wasa sortie. In the autumn Otto- 
booi again induced the I’rince to offer terms. These were framed by 
a boe^ of twelve arbitrators, and embodied in the so-called Ilan'neBsn 
of Kenilworth (Oct.Sl8t, 1266).* It was soon agreed to restore the 
Disinherited upon payment of a fine; but those who bad profited 
by the confiscations enda-ivoured to present the King from acceding, 
or at least to reserve for him the power of fixing the fine at an im- 
possible amount; and it was only after vigorous lemonstranccs 
from Gloucester that the mazintum of the fiaes was fixed at seven 
years’ rental for the worst offenders, while the rest escaped with 
five, or two, or one, according to the nature of their guilt. Even 
with this modification the sentence was a hard one. The garrison 
of Kenilworth refused to accept it until their provisions were ex- 
hausted. The defenders of Ely maintained themse’ves even longer, 
and finally obtained better terms through the powerful assUtance 
of the Earl of Gloucester. The Earl had experienced a seveie dis- 
ilJusioamcnt ; for the promises of reform which he had j-ccelved 
when he forsook De Montfort appeared to be totally forgotten by 
the I’rince; and the lian of Kenilworth had reaffirmed with no un- 
certain sound the theory of an absolute prerogative. Early in 1267 
the Earl sent to Henry demanding that the aliens should be ex-^b^u.oa. 
pelled and the Provisions of Oxford re-enacted ; and, receiving no 

*BUu,CatMJar,420,CleiiienttoOtloboiii. SbUe^, it, pp. Joo it Wykes,lS8. 

* B. H, XT., p. io9< S. Cn 407 (ocUacts). 
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satisf&ctor]? answer, seued London winle the Prince and King were 
engaged with the siege of Ely. The Disinherited Hocked to the 
capital, which renuuned in the hands of their protector for two 
n]onth.<i. Only after the fall of Ely was he induced to make his 
peace; and it was made on condition of pardon for his friends. 
Piobably he also stipulated for a measure of reform in the gorcra- 
ment. Por the close of the year was marked by legislation of the 
kind which he had previously demanded. The Statute of Marl- 
borough {Nov., 1267) does not restore the government prescribed 
by the Provisions; but it confirms the most useful among the 
supplementary IVovisions of 1259. The government was to remain 
in the hands of a single person ; hut it was henceforth to be govern- 
ment in the interest of the nation.' 


The last embers of rehellioo were now extinguished- It only 
remained to settle the long outstanding account with the Prince of 
North Wales. Here, as in other cases, the mediation of the L^ate 
was successfully employed. Llewelyn did not presume upon the 
temporary weakness of his enemy. He was prepared to ockaow- 
ledge the English overlordship, and to pay handsomely for the 
privilege of retaining the Four Cantieds. His offer was accepted, 
and a peace was signed. Considering that the Prmce had never 
^n chastised for the ouUrreak of 1257, such terms were humiliat- 
ing enough to England. But the treasurr was exhausted; the 
allegiance of the borons, from Gilbert of Gloucester downwards, 
was uncertain ; Henry, worn out with age and strife, asked nothing 
better than to end hisdays in peace; Edward the future conqueror 
of Wales, was absorbed for the moment in the plan of a Crus^a It 
my Imve been remorse for hb part in the dvil war; more prob- 
ably it was nothmg more than the example of Loub IX which 
Cre<l him with thb amUtioo. Qement IV. endeavoured to turn 
Mw^ from h» pu^.but the Prince would not be deterred. 
He a hUnd aid m money from Loub and started in 1270 

W folio- Fmd, Kmg. Hi, i. Toni, .md .1 
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reaction which had swept awa/ J>e JUoDt/ort’s work should spend 
its last remaining force in Palestine. Tliose who had done their 
best to destroy the ideal of the future ojuld hirdly do Jess than 
offer their services to the idea) of the post; nor could a better 
means have been devised for opening the Prince's eyes to the 
hollowness of the principles whidt had govemed bis father’s life 
ind his own boyhood. 

When the Prince departed the reign of Henry III. had still De»th» ot 
three years to run, but they are notable for little except their 
death*roll. Louis IX., whose arbitration had been the occasion 
of so many evils, succumbed to a fever in his camp at Carthage, 
when on the point of attacking the intuiels of 'nmis (Aug., 1270]. 

Philip III., his son and heir, at once abandoned the campaign ; 
and early in 1271 started on ht$ homeward journey by way of Italy, 
taking with him amongst others the young Henry of Almaine, who 
had sailed with Edward hut abandoni^I the crus^e in con'^cquence 
of the death of Louia At Viterbo, where Philip bad halted to 
interview the cardinals then engaged in electing a successor to 
Clement IV., Henry was assassinated by the brothers Guy and Simon 
de Montfort. 'Ihcy came upon the Prince in church as he was 
listening to a sermon ; he ded to the high aJtar, but they pursued, 
and stabbed him through and through, answering his cries for 
mercy with the taunt that he should have such mercy as their 
father and brothers bad received (ftlarcb 13th, 1271). The news 
broke the heart of Richard of Cornwall; he died early in the 
following year, a prematurely aged and soured man, whose last 
fifteen years of life had been one long humiliation. Derided in 
Germany, and in his native land detest^ as a traitor, he was less 
fortunate than bb eider brother in whom none but fiattereis had 
ever professed to see the promise of a great career. The insig* 
nificance of Henry HI. shielded hb declmmg years from hatred 
and almost from scorn; and if bis ambitions had been not less 
soaring than those of Richard, they bad stamped themselves less 
deeply on his heart. Always sieJeJy, and oversrisined by the 
vicissitudes of the last few year^ be aged and grew feeble after 
the departure of Prince Edward; oa November Idih, 2Z7&, he 
breathed hb last at Westminster. Hu death-bed was dbturbed 
by a riot among the Londoners, the lower orders contending with 
the rich for the privilege of electing a new mayor. We, we are 
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the commune of the city," roared the populace till the latUces of 
the sick'ioom lattled vith the din. This war-cry of the democracy, 
against which Heniy had fought so long and to all appearance so 
successfully, was perhaps the last sound audible to his dying ears; 
a dramatic and unanswerable protest against the absolutism of 
which he was the feeble but triumphant representative. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

E.VCUU<D IX UONTFOnrS DAT 

W E bare Dow passed in review the political events which con* Position 
tributed to the remodelling of Anglo*Saxon England, 

It remains to glance at the more salient features of the sodety in Eiute 
which, for over two hundred yean, Teutonic and I^tin induences 
had been contending for the mastery. There are long periods when 
& nation, like clay in the bands of the potter, passively accepts the 
form and impress of ideas which come from without ; at other times 
the national intellect is awake and alert, political Issues are instantly 
appreciated, and the mosses take a side, so strongly, perhaps, that 
the boldest of men can only hope to lead them by following their 
bent. Crises of this kind were rare in medieval England. A 
popular poet thought that the Darons' War of 1215 was caused by 
the mob’s desire to rule. 

Ordinem piaepoHeigm AngUa uncivit, 

Nam ptaeose ca^li cocpva concapint 
Rcgem auum regere popolot quaewvit.' 

Yet we have seen that the inspiratioo of this rising came from 
the heads of the feudal party. In the somewhat similar upheaval 
of 1264 and 1365 the lower orders played a more important part; 
the feelings of the towns, the universities, the mendicant friars and 
the lower clergy were strongly expressed, and not in words alone 
We cannot say that the naUon overthrew the royal and feudal 
parties or dictated the policy of Do 3Ioatfort. But this much is 
clear, that, of the two political experiments which we have just 
described, the £ist failed because the promoters were indifferent 
to popular ideas ; while the second broke down, after a brief trial, 
because it gave the natron more than the nation felt justified in 
taking from the King; because it alsumcd the privileged classes 
‘ Ckton. it Lanttcnl, p. 15 . 
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.without winning the confidence of their inferiors. The rnle plajed 
b; the nation was therefore an important though a passive one; 
and pasririty was in this case due, not so much to indifference as to 
the equilibrium of opposing forces, which we must bnefijr indicate 
and characterise. 


The England of Henry IIL was more Englub ihan that of 
Henry II. ; for, belueen the death of the one a^ the accession of 
* the other, both the march of political events «nil the internal de- 


velopment of the nation bad tended to inocosc the iirsalarity of 
governors and governed. Tl»e first I’lantagenct was a foreigner, 


who laboriously adapted himself to English ideas and institutions. 


His grandson was, with all bis foreign tastes, an Englishman, who 
did not cross the Channel till the age of manhood arul chiefiy lived 
in England. As with the dy-nasty so with the aristocre^. Under 
Henry 11. many baronial houses, which were dreply rooted m Eng- 
land before he came to the throne, still regarded France as their 
mothcr-eouottr. It was their practice then to put their sons U» 
school in a French monaslaiy or private family, that the boys might 
leara to speak their native tongue without provindalisms. In a 
sii^le generation this colomal habit of mind completely disappeared. 
Not that the baronage became completely national in ceasing to be 
French. In some respects they wot as foreign as the Poiterins end 
Savoyards whom they branded with the name of “aliens born" 


{aliemgtnae).^ France was still the glass of chivalry and fashion ; 
French remabed the language of polite conversation, of familiar 
correspondence, of courtly and romantic literature. Even in the 
fourteenth century the pious founder of an Oxford College, who 
sought to make his scholars gentlemen, forbade the use of En'>iish 
at the common table. Under Henry III. « conversaUonal know Wge 
of French was less an aceoroplishmeat tliaa a necfe.si^. L^tin was 
indispensable for legal documents; it was preferred to French as 
the la^ge of formal and official letters. But it was in French 
that the pleadings of the law.«>urts and the debates of the Great 
Connol WOT roqueted. French-speaking judges drew fine-spun 
corollanM from the Uw. of AlheUtan and Edgar ; FrmUi-speaking 
orators defended the good customs of the Confessor again,t the 
encr^^ts of the royal prerogative. It is a unique ^t when 
the King addr^ his sobjeeU in their native tongue. No ordinary 
occasioQ would have vamuitd '' 

•iarc warnniea so gross a breach of the conven- 
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tiom At the same time tha Anglo-French i» a toz^ue which 
sounds as strangely in the ears of FreiKhmcn as in those of any 
English hind. Philippe de lldmca remarks of his charming Eng- 
Ush heroine:— 

Un peq paitoii i son bngage 

Quenefu p»* att i Poatoiie: 

and the criticism is all the more significant because it is passed on 
a lady who was otherwise a model of polite accomplishments. In 
their language, as in tlieir monnera and ideas, the English upper 
classes were passing tlirough a stage of tnuisition. They were 
nowhere completely at home. 

All the more powerful then was the uiduence of the uncoutli Growth a/ 
but vigorous speech, racy of the soil and saturated with familiar f 
associations, in which the lower orders conversed among themselves. 

English was fast becomlog the most natural and appropiiate 
vehicle of EnglUb thought From the beginning of the thirteenth 
century we can trace the devetopment of a new literature which, 
however deeply indueoced by the style and the matter of foreign 
works, u rarely content willi slavish imitation. The pioneer of the 
movement, and its most chai-actemlic figure, is Layamon, the moss* 
priest of Emley-upon-Sevcm. About the year 1S05 he composed 
a patriotic chronicle, the JJrut, io honour of the ancient heroes “ who 
had held SritaiQ from the time of the Great Flood The title of 
the work is borrowed from an Anglo-Norman source, the Brut of 
Wace ; and hence also Layamon drew the greater portion of liis 
facts and legenda Fut the inspiration of bis verse, despite the 
frequent use of rhyme, is derived from old English literature ; and, 
even when he approaches most nearly to translation, there is a 
national ilavour in his work which is oerteinly not derived from 
Wace. Layamon is not afraid at times to trust his own imagina- 
tion, For rhetorical outbursts of triumph or deBance, for the 
suggestion by words of a scene of mystery and gloom, he needs no 
model. He has fancy, thought, and feeling i he commands a style 
which can express with some distinction alt that be imagines, thinks, 
and feels, dually remarkable with the Bntt is the work of Orni, 
a Mercian canon of the Augustinian order, who translated, in un~ 
rhymed verse, the lessons prescribed by the church’s calendar; adding 
bis own comments for the benefit of ample folk {c. 1215), Ten 
thousand lines of his work surviviv perhaps an eighth part of the 
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whole; a {narrellous quarry for the modem philologut, and in thcii 
own day no mean instrument of education Another dcvotioDal 
work, the Aticren ItiiclCf comes to us from an anonymous author 
who wrote for the nuns of Tarrant Keynes in Dorset. Apparently 
a paraphrase of a Trench treatise, it is nevertheless original in form ; 
the first attempt to write continuous English prose since Uie cessa- 
tion of Uie Peterborough Chronicle. Such writers mark no epoch 
in the development of thought; but they teach the art of expres- 
sing common thoughts in daily language. They are, in England, tire 
precursors and tiio teachers of the secular poets. Of these a 
number arose in the second half of the thirteenth century. Like 
Layamon, who showed them the way, they are usually translators 
working for a humble audience. Robert of Brunne confesses as 
much with a frank naivete: — 


Pec Icwed men ( nadyitek* 
la Eagl)rth longs to mske this boke ; 

Foe many b«yao( such manus 
Thai talys and eymys wiU bliihelv bus 
In ganijt sod fuiys at the aJa 

National In this unassuming spirit the minstrels of the fair and ale-house 
L?«K ^ Alexander, of Julius Caesar, of 

Charlemagne, and of many another hero celebrated in the French 
romwees. But soon, like Layamon, they became in their own 
despite onginal. The vilUgeaudience demanded the heroic figures 
of English myth and history, l^e stories of Arthur, and Tristan, 
and the Holy Graal, were reclaimed as a national heritaire from the 
courtly romancers who had invented or discovered them.” Folk-lore 
supplied material for the lays of King Horn and Havelock the 
Dane; and the histriy of Uie near past was marveUously trans- 
ited to magnify the prowess of Richard Coeur de Lioa In 
oi I^ildouo the poets discovered a Teutonic Merlin ; 
Alfred the rruth-tdler, tlie Darling of the Angles," became 
undff the^ touch a second Solomon: and thus, through 
mefres imd foreign forms of poetry, the traditions, the proverbial 
philosophy, the aspiraUons of the native English gained literary 
Monies wider. 

Apart from rhyme, and the idea of the poetic contest of two singera, 
poem of the Orri n«| NigUinguU is an entirely English^ 
duct and m such a ly™ « the Cuckoo-song. “Su^r is ycuLn 
m, the secular commonplaces of Uterature are suddenly resUted 
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with the freahncs) and the force of genius. ITiis literary deyelop- 
ment is for the historian a fact of paramount importance. It reveals 
a more genial side of Uiat patriotism wliich we hare seen pJnndering 
the barns of Iloman clerks, and making war upon I’oiterin princta 
of the blood. The English hatred of the foieigner was no longer 
that of the boorish serf for his moral and intellectual superior ; it 
was that which arises between natural equals, when one of them 
abuses an inherited position of command. 

National pride is near akiu to national selfsatisfaction ; theConservs* 
bad side of the new patriotism was a blind attachment to 
tablished institutions; and many time-honoured abuses of Henrj’sTownt 
goremment might hare escaped criticism if they had not been 
fortuitously associated in the popular mind with foreign favourites. 

The radical doctrines of the fourteenth centuiy would have found 
few adherents in the thirteenth. It it true that the constitutioa of 
the chartered borough was usually democratic. Ipswich, under the 
charter which John conceded soon after his accession (ISOO-l), was 
governed by a m-iss meeting of all the dtJrens to whom were re* 
sponsible the bailids and the twelve portmeo elected by the common 
voice; and such was the general type to which town-governments 
conformed.* It is in fact the type which we hare alres<ly seen ia 
London, a city which every English borough aspired to imitate. 

But all that we know of the inner hisUuy of the towns, from Lon* 
don downwards, suggests that the citizen-body weie far from 
emulating the activity of a Greek eccleria. Sooner or later a ring 
of wealthy families acquired s virtual monopoly of oiHce. The 
indignation of conservative chroniclers is loudly expressed when the 
London folk-moot ventures to make a free election of a mayor; still 
more loudly when the mayor refuses to be guided by the aldermen, 
takes the folk-moot into partnership, and is guided in all matters 
by their “ Yea, jea” and “Nay, nay”. It may be that the growth 
of oligarchy was facilitated by the share which the merchant-gild 
sometimes acquired In the ^mimstiation ; * but, whatever the 
cause, the fact cannot be disputed that in most English towns a 
few influential persons were using or abasing the magistracies for 
their private ends, 'ihe resentment thus piovoked led, during the 
critical yean of Hemy’s reigiv to a number of municipal revolu- 
tions, But the ordinary burgess had no desire to be saddled with 
» E. H. R., T., p, 640. */«*, p. »j6. 

. 16* 
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the routine of adtnm'slratiTe business. He became a democrat to 


PeiuisI 

Piiriles^ 


resist oppression; vhen he had turned the evii^Jocn <.ut of oiiice 
he looked about him frr a ncir set of rulers. Such <>cing tlic 
temper of the urban population, «re must not expect to find demo> 
crats among the {xasanta and mesne tenants of the country side. 
These tuai objected to taxation, unless it was approved b/ repre- 
sentatives whom tbev couM tnisL With Uie daily politics of the 
kingdom they had no more desire to meddle than with those of 
their own shire-courts. Ail they desired was the conservation of 
their ancient rghts. 

In one respect it must be owned that this cooserratism was 
highly radical. Against feudal privilege there was a never ending 
To judge merely from royal charters we should say that 
rights of private jurisdiclioD acre as important and as frequently 
granted now os they had ever been. Tlie charters of John to the 


Hosp’tallers and of Henry III. to Westminster Abbey seem ample 
enough to satisfy the most grasping of feudal aristocrats; the 
owners of great Ubcrtle* such as Glamorgan, Ely, Chester, and 
Durham, laboured hard and tuccesfuUy to maintain their privileges. 
On the other hand we End inadenlal admissions that in some 
the rights which are claimed by landlords have only a nominal ex- 
isUnce.^ A charter of Henry III. to the abl«ss of Rumsey mentions 
that this foundation, which possessed the right of free gallow^ had 
hanged no thieves for almost fifty yean, so that the gallows had 
fallen into decay and the nuns themselves were doubtful if they 
might lawfully revive iheir privilege. In ano ber case we are told 
of ^ ablw^s bailiffs who, faavmg caught a thief, knew not how to 
deal with Idm ; for never within their memory had the court of 
their mMter tried a case of theft. Such incidents show that, whether 
t^ughmdifference or timidity, the privileged landlord sometimes 
allowed hw rghU to lajM* by long desuetude. Oftai he allowed 
^e royal justices to try his thieves and breakers of the peace on con- 
dibon that he received the whole or a portion of the fine. Often 
he shTMk from provoking a conflict with his tenants in which the 
sympathies of the Crown were certain to be on their side. The 
^or-court, ind^ renmined a powerful and active institution. 
Tbe la^ord <^ld not do without it ; for the manor^urt enforced 
his nght to labour-semces. The community accepted it as a con- 
venient means of settUng petty quarrels, and punishing the smallei 
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offenders against public order. Iliere was little danger tliat tlie 
peasantry, disunited and apathetic cs-en in times of famine and 
oppression, would combine to defy seigniorial juii'>didioa. It uas 
otherwise with frccholdera, more especially with those «ho held in 
burgage or by military tenure. Henry II. hod mode it impossible 
for lords to deprive such tenants of their holdings without a judg- 
ment in a public court. They were sulficiently protected against 
arbitra/y usurjution; but they chafed against the liability to suit 
and service at a private court. It was becoming necessary for the 
landlord, in admitting new tenants, to protect bis rights of juris- 
diction by strictly worded stipulations. The concessions which 
were wrung from the baronage in the IVovisions of 1259 show that 
the struggle has turned in favour of the tenant; for by these 
Ih-ovisions the private courts lose their most valuable rights of civil 
jurisdiction. 

Such legislation did not help the citizeni of private boroughs. 

Hut the burgess, individually insignificant, acquired audaevty * 
through his membership of a community. The knight-tenant 
gained fats end by litigation the butgess not inhequentiy re< 
sorted to the aiguments of sticks and stones. In the Chronicle 
of Jocelyn de Ilrakelond we see the embarrassmeDts of a religious 
house which has been only too succcsslu] in promoting the develop- 
ment of a small borough. The roeo of Bury St. £klmunds are like 
a hornet’s nest at the gates of the great abbey. Once they were 
villeins; now they resent the sli^tcst liaccs of their former 
servitude. On the whole they ore leniently tieated. The govern- 
ment of their town is divided between the moot, to which all tlie 
burgesses ore convoked by note of bom, and bailiffs who may be 
nominated by the abbot and convent but ore moie often elected in 
the moot; the monks rarely interfere except when complaints are 
raised against the bailiffs for default of justice. But there are still 
manorial dues, hen-silver, hearth-money, and so forth, which the 
abbey is both too poor and too proud to sunender. Therefore the 
mon^ are branded with the name of tyrants ; and they are fortunate 
when the time of collection passes without tumult. A shiverii^ 
cellarer walks down the main street of the town ; it is discovered 
that he has come to demand the dues; the hue is raised, the crones 
pour out from the cottages to beat him with their distaffs ; he is 
glad to make good an inglorious escape.* Wise landlords, such as 
_ leccDtly discoveierf dociunenl desoibes Oa atlempt W fiJnn * cotaaiu/ic *t 
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AblKit Sftiiwon, iliJ iheir l»e*l to i»c»|ie Uic nxurrwtc* of U»c« 
»tormj rent dii>». Uj* mean* of ne» cliartm 4nJ favourable com- 
jKMaUons Uie boroii^bv which atuoJ in Uie jwvilwn of Bury moTol 
repblly Uiwonl* inJi|)eiKlcncc.* 

Tin Cry niat aB free men thouU be iubject to Ihe King'i Uw aloMi 
anJ tlial |hh la» ahouU ho a|>|tluvi wilhmit ft* |*cct of (wv«n» »m 
" the great hojic of the tnItUle cta>*ca. Jt U clearly i.Utcd In the 
Soiiff of I/ncet, a rhymiog Latin jioeiu which wo* written, about 
1SC3, to viral cate the cltaractcr anj policy of Moiitfort. Acconl* 
ing to the author. «ho waa jicthapt a friar, two cau'.c* ate ciuefly 
rapumuble for U>e cril> of Uve li>uc. Fitit, the Ling hw alien 
counsellors who break the law and tell juvtice; rccondly, the king 
believei hlmvclf to be above the law. Siuce liiu is >o it u the 
duty of the baroiu to expel the aliens, ani to bring Uie king hack 
to a true khm: of hu podUon. lire King is God’s steward who 
holds hU power on condition of miog it well, that Is actonling to 
the law. No one but God is above the law ; 

Dicitv vsIcarUa; ei tvs *b 1( Isa vsiiL 

V«r(US Tail slitsv, ears Iss ust les esdjb 

Such is the chain of rcosoobg which made coDvcrti to the boldest 
political experiment of the middle ages, the popular dictatorship 
of Simon de MontforL It b rtasoniog most characterbtie of the 
thirteenth century, which was essentially an age of legal reform 
aud of great lawyers, producing in Castile an Alphonso X., in Sidly 
a Frederic II., in Rome an Innocent IV. In fact the doctrine of the 
supremacy of law may have been learned by Uie panegyrut of De 
Montfori from the pages of Rracton, the greatest of our early law 
writers and a ]usUce of the Curia llegu. Bracton has a professional 
admimtian fur the majesty of law; and while admitting that in a 
strictly legal sense the King can do no wrong, he repeatedly cm- 
phftsisps the moral obligation of the King to keep the law. Those 
are wrong, he rays in one famous passage, who maintain that the 
prince’s pleasure has the force of law. Laws are rules enacted in a 
lawful way, that u with the consent counsel of magnates. 
A King who roles ooconliiig to justice and the law u God’s \lcar 
upon earth; but he becomes a minister of the devil if he turns 
aside to do injustice, and God will punish him though cannot.' 
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Hili Rcntral reverence for law, Usu priJe of the lawyer in hUT^» 
own prufiaslon, ciplain Ihe otherwise perplexing phenomenon tliat 
no mUruIe couhi dicck the Court* of ^nimon Law in their steady 
process of dcrelopment. Iluiinca flowed m upon the antral 
tribunals; U»e c^rc* for gaol delivery and taking Uie of 

freehold U-camo more frequent; new remwiic* were derised, and 
the old were made more \Ktfecl; the royal justices encroached, 
with general approbaUon, upon Ure feudal courts and the rourts- 
Christiaiw questioning e\crj right for which the lords of the fomer 
could not iliow the explicit warrant of a royal charter, and lakmg 
from the latter, in spite of noisy protests, not only the junidicUon 
whicli tliey had usuriK'd, but also many of the cases which Henry 
II. liad left to Uicni. In the bandtof Judges sucli as Marlin 
hull and tlieorists such as llracton the common law, so long a dis- 
orderly heap of nrcccdcnU and customs, became a scientific system, 
without ceasing to be practical and national. Kin;^s cou^ 

refuKd, indeed, to borrow more than could be helped fiom the 
dril or the canon law; they attached greater ‘mporlanre to lU- 
comprelicndcd Ugs from the code of 

lucid dcflniUons aikl the most logical dcduclions of the Digest 
or the Decretals. Uut, when -e reflect u,)on the 
which must hare followed if they had adopted Uoman theories of 
sovcrei-nlT, or bad applied to villeinage tJie Homan law of slavery, 
when we remember that respect for Uic canon law would have en- 
tailed the surrender to the courta^hnstian of mn 

contract, we may ou the whole be graUful to Tateshull and Bracton 
for Uicir insularity. It ccrUinly contributed to iwke Ki £ 
jusUce popular. On one famous occasion, -hen J' 

manded tbit U.e common law of msmage »hou d be brought i^o 
'conformity with that of the Cbureh, the Groa Counc I took the 
side of Uie royal judges; and the p.thy ‘^‘'=tum Aobrnw 
Jvgiuic mutari though uttered with refeience to f"* 
troversy, expresses correcUy the rwiUonal attitude toward, the 

common law. , « fWr indr-es that eave occasion Defedu 

Yet it was the law-courUand thcirjudges tnat g ,, 
to the bitterest complainU against the govcniment. Court. 

.u,pccl«l of vooolity, and oot ..thout ” “I" 

p«. tWt ths Chief JoelicUr .ho ... co^emned. o. IMl. for Wu S 
fell belo. the orfiouj le«> «f 1>“ ''«■» '' 
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niptible they were incliocil to favour the Crown at the expense of 
equity. It was noticed that, when the King had been disappointed 
of a subddy, fines at once became heavier, and forfeitures more 
frequent; nor was there much hope of obtaining a conviction 
against on oificial wlio had stretched a point of law in the royal 
interest. Especially unpopular was the whole procedure in criminal 
costs. The grand jury was at best an imperfect imtrutnent of 
Justice. Acting on their private knowledge of tlie facts, the jurors 
can hardly have failed to oscillate between the two extremes of 
accusing on the strength of the vaguest rumours, and keeping 
silence when there was the slightest room for doubt. Their 
interests ran counter to their instincts of fair play, since the law of 
murdrum was still applied with rigour and, in the ««« of other 
offences besides homldde, a failure to produce the delinquent might 
be taken os a proof that the neighbouring townships were liable 
to a fine for not mainlaimng a sutfident watch and waid. If the 
jurors made reckJc^s presentments there was little hope for the 
innocent accused. Formerly the ordeal had given him a prospect 
of escape ; but the ordeal, in obedience to a canon of the Lateran 
Council, was abolidied in 1219. The petty jury, which supplied a 
more effectual check upon the vagaries of grand jurors, was only 
beginning to appear as a speoal privilege allowed in special casea 
It IS not therefore wonderful that eyre* for hearin- criminal cases 
wateJ ^neral consternation in the wilder parts of England, where 
few could boast of a character above repioach. On one particular 
o^on toe mm of Cornwall took to the mootw and forests, with 
toem calOe and all their belongings, when toe approach of toe 
Justices Itinerant was signified; and from time to Ume we hear a 
demand that the Great Eyre shall not be held more often than 
once m reven y^ Perhaps the shires would have been better 
adW if they bad thrown a part of the blame upon the police 
sptem. Judges dealt Wly with toe malefactor bekuse he L so 
Guardians of the Peace were dependent 
I toe watchmen whom all towns and 


upon unpaid auxiliaries* c 


towrehiF* were obliged to provide for night duto in toe 

Thcifui'e nf ™ •“"« of the able-bodied freemui 

when tbe Hoeaod Qj ,„„l.ed. Nothing eaeiet for a» eanert 

“f of tbi, .,.u“rb“ ae 

ai.. of ,.d.e.l „fo™ oecTOf to n.iU.., King no, counij. The 
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{VmIzc of Arnu wo* rEjwattUljr reituieJ ; aiiJ in 1253 the King vainij 
&itc[n|)tci! to Jiaqjcn theu.*&l of Ujerilli anJ GautlLm* of Uic lean 
jirocla'ming that be would bold them jKnonalljr responsible for all 
undetected robberies. 'Hie d««iabilily of cmplo)inga paiii force to 
juanl the highwa>», and break op the robber gangs by which they 
sere inf»U.d. can liardly bare failed to strike the King and Council. 
Hubert de Uurgb liad made occaMonal use of such a force to repress 
cxcrpliunal outbreaks of crime in certain shites; Edward I. subse- 
quently rcuved IbU uielbiKl by hu commUiions of Trail-baston. 
But the exlraragance of Henry III. left him without the funds for 
the most necessary expenses. We may be surprised that the short- 
comings of bis goscraoient were not made good by roluntary 
associalions; tlicrc would base been nothing conlmy to the pre- 
judices of Uie age in a Treuga Dti dtrertal against the enemies of 
pruptrty. But England was in that perilous stige of political de- 
relopmcnt which U rcachftl when the central power has grown 
jealous of all pri*alc combinations made for public purpose^ 
Ibougb it u not yet strong enough to make them superfluous; and 
when men are sufllcicnlly cirilbed to feel Ihit life and prep«ly 
should be protected by the magblmte. but net drUiied enough to 
realbe that police work must, at all costs and all haxards, be 


ejnacutlr ixrfoniicd. 

In.phcrm wiUi which the Cro-n had no desire to meddle the 
instincts of association and co.oi>cration found &w play ; seldom, 
if ercr, has society Ucn more prolific of coiporalioni framed w 
further Uic purposes of religion, of clmritablc relief, of 
of tmde and comuicroe, than it was in the twelfth and ^irtccnth 
centuries; and nowhere is the progress of oiedicral society more 
clearly to be traced than in the history of these corporationa 
Under the Norman Kings the arobitioo of the trader had hardly 
reached beyond the project of oniUng 

purchase of privileges and monopolies. Under the an „ 
he aim. at nothing less than securing for hb cL.ss tl.e 
of the town in whicli Uicy live; it may be disputed whetoer the 
chartcre which John and Henry HI. granted to so many 
were actually purchased by the merebant-gdds. and 
new gorern^nts were often adminbtered by these older ass«ia- 
tionsT what evidence we have on the subject g.K* to prore that 
the rovereign power in the cliartcred borough of tins period was 
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ostensibl; ^e5ted in the {^eueral body of Uie burgesses. But there 
c&n be no doubt th&t Uie tndtnJaals who urged the towns to seek 
seif-govemincut, &nd who appropriated to Uienuclvcs the more 
UQ]>ortant magistracies after a charter haii l>ccn granted, were of 
the same class and standing as tliose who a century before bad 
haggled for the freedom uf a gild. For Uiis reason tlie policy of 
a borough was normally as selfish as that of any gild. '1^ pros* 
perity of Oxford trade was regarded as an injury to Abingdon; 
the Cimiue Porta neser misted an opjiortunity of a piratical attack 
upon the mercliant-s-essets of London or the Ea^t Anglian towns. 
But it was something gained that the corporations between which 
tliese feuds were prosecuted should have grown sufccicnUy large 
to give their members an opportunity of pursuing a common good 
which was not always identh^ with the immediate interest of the 
iotiiTidual. 

Relipeus If we turn &om the towns to associations over which Uie Church 
held sway, the growth of wider intciwts and of an increased capadty 
for common action is sUlI more obvious. A monastjc order, despite 
the subordination of the bouses to a common rule, was essentiallj 
a federatioo, in which each bouse normally pursued the coun>e pre* 
scribed by its own welfare, and was regarded a* in the healthiest 
state whw most exclusively cooceraed with the spiritual health of 
Us own inmates. The K^gbt-orders which arose, in the course 
of the Crusmles, for the sucrour of pilgrims and the defence of 
the Sepulchre, the Mendicant Orders which eariv in the thirteenth 
eentuiy b^an another Holy War against heresy and unbelief, 
agamst mwery and disease, were inspired with the of dutkJ 

incumbent on the whole of Christendom, in comparison with which 
the individual and even the corporatioa should Rgard their welfare 
as matters of i» momeoL 

OfKnigbu These new orden originated outside England ; and those of the 
military ^T>e, the Templars and the Hospitallers, though richly en- 
dowed wjU» English lands, never succeeded in winmu/lhe «^neral 
esteoa. They were ^ul in their capadty bankers; en^ons 
treasures, private and pnblM^ were deposited for safe-keeping in the 
New Temple at London; and the Knights fulfilled their famit with 
conspicuous mtegnty. No monastic treasury was safe against the 
King’s demands for a foreeJ loan ; but the Masters of the Temple 
showed greater courage u defending the treasures of their dients. 
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'Vhcn Hubert de liur^h was di«»ntcul« the Kin;; demanded of Uie 
Itniplon Uie cimttcli of the fallen mumU-r; but liicy i-cfuacd to 
«am-ndcr an) Un'ng uitiiout a Diatklatc from De Hurgli. Out those 
who niulc uio of Jhe 'Ieffl{)la/a for fioandai {>ur|>i)»cs carped at 
tbdr prisiU-ges, and rjucstioricd their demtion to a cause HJiich was 
rajudljf censing to be fashiomble. Many ciusulcs were preached 
10 hjigiand, lUiJ mullitudis look tlw cross, in the century which 
followu] the groat cntcq^risc of Cocur de hion. Dul it was well 
undcistoud that a release from tlic cnitaJcr’t vowr could and would 
be pun-iioscd on easy terms by the niajonty of Uiose who U>ok it. 

'ilic jR'rii from tile infidel liatl Jwrc,>»ed; tiic lii)])e of cotuerting 
him, though chcH«})c<i hi some <|uaiiers, erdted no generd enthusi« 
asm ; incrcascil knowledge of the L:iUn principilitics hud produced 
a contempt for Uicir ruling classes; Uie |>ersmioii of theFomth 
Crus uie to the sendee of VcitctLui greol cast a doubt upon the 
unci'rity «.f alt who s<ibsc(|Ocnt}y pJcajJed for tl>c succour of JerV' 
sakm, Despite the censures of the Church, the Em|>ei-or Fredeiic 
n> wu in accord with the common sense of lib age when be 
endcavuui'cd to establish a fasting |ie.tce between Chiistendum and 
Islam, Ksen the invitation of Louis 1X„ whM punfy of motive 
could not be called in question, produced little mpou^ in England, 
except from a few gi'eat nobles, discontented will) Uie condition of 
their native country or influenced by tlie example of their ancestors. 

Hut the aims of Uie ,'IciJdicaiil Ojtlers found a ready and gener- Of Fiiwi 
ous appreviaUon among all classes of the English Inity. The handfuls 
of Dominican and FruncUcao friars who in 1221 and 1224 came to 
England, bore-footed and liestitutc of the cooioionest necessities set 
on foot a movement which even their buoyant faith can scarcely 
have uiiticipatcdd Hie Franciscans found in England a ]>articu- 
larly congenial soil. In almost every town which was visited by 
their pioneers therw presently arose a Franciscoa priory and chapel, 
planted in tlie poorest quarter and among Uie classes whom the 
secular clergy, in despair or disgust, bad left to work out their own 
solvation. The tint bouses of the order were built of mud and 
Umber, sunxiunded by narrow gardens in which the brethren 
grew herbs and vegetables to season their meagre diet of sour ale 
and pomdge; the fust ihapeis wen so small that a carpenter 

'For the Dominictnt, Ttivel, p. For the rrznciicaM, Ercleston in the 
edition of Mr. A. G. Little (PaiHt t 909 f»o 4 the »»niecntjg'» Thomai ef Bccleilot 
(Soc. Ftjinatcan htudjei, 1907). 
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could lomeUma build one in a But gi/U and legaci'a fliiwed 

in upon the order and could not be rciccted ; soon the comrouiiitics 
relaxed the primitive strictnes* of their rule so far as to 
endomnents which were vested in trustees ; stately churches and 
spacious priories arose, to the scandal of the more ascetic brothers; 
though poor in eomparisoa with the monastic orders, and alwa*'* 
dependent in giwat measure upon the alma which they collected 
from dour to door, the Mendicants acqmmi a fixed status and a 
vested interest in the existing order of soa'ety. In I2dC, irilhin a 
gcnciation of their first coming, the English branch of the Franciv 
can order comprised six wardcniies, containing forty-nine founda- 
tions, and Scotland was erected to the rank of a separate province.^ 
Matthew Paris asserts that the Order d^enent^ rapidly under 
the influence of a prosperity which the Founder had dreaded and 
forbidden ; and the change tn their condition caused them many 
seanhings of heart. The superiors sought by various expedi»ts 
to mainUTw, iix part, the tiadilioo of poverty. One of their earliest 
Generals forbade them to involve themselves, however indirectly, 
in litigatioa respecting propmty. The third of the English Pro* 
rindals, Onstber Haymo (12S9-40), invariably wore a tattered 
frock and, when presiding at a provincial chapto; would rit like a 
beggar cros-leg^ on the groiuid. Such protests proved unavail- 
ing; but the Order none the less maiatained a bold on popular 
resjject and performed a great work in England. The Friars 
Minor never forgot their origjira] mis&ion to the poor, to whom 
th^ ministezed not only with spiritual consolations, but aho with 
that medical sldll for w hich they were univosslly tenowti^ As 
jiopular preachen the Xlendicaatstook upon themselves aduty which 
was altogether neglected by the paroclusl clergy. As confessurs 
and almoners they came into touch with every class; the advice 
of eminent Francucans and Doaunicans was solicited by prelates 
struggling to leToim a diocese or chapter, ami by lay magnates 
upon whose coDsdecces the evils of the time lay heavily. La all 
the civil wars and controversies of this century the mediation of 
tlie Xlendicants was frequently invoked; and their ioSuence war 
less usefully, but not lessstrikiiigly, duplayed whenever the Papacy, 
whose servants they bad always been in a speoal de^r^ to 

slate a case before the masocs. It is not wonderful, nor r"" it be 

< tu U* chitno^oxr see Jl*. Uuie's uwtle in S.B.lL^wi^ fp. 74a S. 
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•ccounlul a reproach a^uintt ihem, that in the latter jean of 
Henry III. U»cy aban.ion«l Uieir fonner neutrality to declare m 
favour of {>oliUcal refonn. None were better situated than the 
Friars to realiMi the evils whkh the King’s murule had bred^ in 
Cliuab and State ; none were more alive to the needless suffering 
which lax govcmmcnl and dUlioncst officials inflicted on the pooi-est 
of the jHwr. ITittr knowledge of men gave tlicm faith in human 
nature ; and tliey could riew with criuaniniity the audacious cipen- 
nienl of De Xlonlfort in apj^almg against the Crown and feudalum 
to the general body of the nation. 

The Fninciseaa Order was recruited, as SL Francis M P^Mend.. 
scrilied, from the educated classes; and at an early date t^Tescher. 

climguJiBg lie ]ii»hibiliom ot Ihtir foamier, molred 
to rmuUtc Uie Domimaou in forming connection, mlh tlie Um- 
.cnitie., .nd in reJicming the biglicr .Indie, of Ihce cenlrm from 
the repnach of heUmdnlJ. Oi« of the enrltmt of the ^glnh 
con.cnU .u nlmited .t Oxford : here Agnellu. the lir.t of the Log- 
lidi pnj.incinl. (ltah,33) founded « tcetutediip •hich he per.u.ded 
Grouetmte, liien .MuUr of the Sehooli to on JerUke.’ The ongm.l 
punxno of the Fnu.hcul lecture. to tr.ln future pt^liel^ m 
lhenrtofpuhlie.|K!nl,ing «nd in .nhlle morahtle. . G^tote, 
not jet n hidiop but Jreadp fMiou. « a commenutor, phiicnopher, 

•nd reientUt, ... unlikely to .crepl thi. nnrro. v.e. of hi. rune- 
tion.. Some .t leut of hi. lecture, on the e.penmentAl re.cnre. 
m highly preired by llog'r Ihreoo, .ere prebably deh.ered to fren- 
ei«.n ireliee.. Gre^etc.te .nd hi. le.med .uccc.^r, Ad.n. J. 
llnreh, g.Te the Oxford convent • Europeui reputotien , It hetouio 
the nurvery of lenehere for foreign honre. of the Order. Swn toere 
.ere U.irty FrmreUenn leelurevhip. in dilfcrent of heg^ 

mrd provixien .« miule for . regnlire xnecranon of tohere to 
Uni.er.ilie. (Util).’ It i. more UrenKcidenl that Dun. Scoto. 

Iloger Iton, end Willimn of Oekh.m, toe to.« “ 

Frm.ci»™ tenchen, were all of Englid. birth, and .dl pup.l. of toe 

"^i“S...iUe. .hid. h«l been U.u. .ueeeufully mv^eAn.U.t 
.ere alremiy .ell frequented. The eentr.li..lion of 
not jet eomplete. Ihe tribe of .mnl.ring e.cher, 

»me of thi monulie .nd e.pitul„ rehool. .uch u there of 

•Ibid., P. 3 S. Fot the date IckUle. *4. 
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Uncoln and St. Albans, attracted from time to tin e a professor 
of leputc, and enjo)cd under his chargea brief period of prosjxxit/. 
It was esen |x>ssible for tiiscontented students or an ambitious pie* 
late, to fouDii a new ttiidium and purchase coqx)ratc privileges. 
Salisbury, Northampton, Slamfonl, lincoln, Heading, esen the re- 
mote and rustic Exeter, seemed at one time or another likely to 
rival the glories of the older universities; any considemblc monas- 
tery, any cathedral town, could alTonl a nucleus of students, since 
Councils of Uie Church made strenuous and repeated effurts to 
enforce a higher education both for the religious and for the 
parochial clergy. Chance howescr decided that EnglLli learning 
should have two ccntjvs and no more. In spite of dispersions and 
other adiersilies Oxford, eslablbhed as a tliulium gencrale in the 
reign of Henry H., and Cambridge, wbicli begins to be mentioned 
in the reign of John, held Uieir own against all rivals. Until the 
feud of Angevin and Copel became acute, the schools of Paris 
offered superior attractions to the English scbolarj os late as the 
year 1220, when the Univenily of Paris was organised in four 
nations, the English gave their name to one of these. Hut in 1167 
t^ English scholira were expelled from Paris by a royal mandate; 
Henry 11. retaliated with an oidinaDce forbidding clerks to go 
abr^ for purposes of study j and in consequence we find that the 
Oxford spools at once leap into promineace. A few years later 
(told d. TO,l.d OJbrd to gi,. P„bl» ™,dbg. frem hi. 

tok on Ui. Topograph, of Ho nm„k, u.;, h. choa. 

Oifonl for the putpoM, “bceoiao more clerk. «ere to he found 
ther^ end the, nure clerki, ” thou b other to™. , „J beideohdl, 
he ojfo^ u. the, thear clerk, „,g„hed b tollie. J 

Uught b, hceuael doctor,. Orfooi :u.d C„.briJ„ .oqutad 
. Eurapera r^uM.on; . Fri.icn „d . .chola^both 

Sri I •PI”?' •"•>>"§ the recipient, of gift, from 

“ Oxford «nd b Qun- 
““““ “f "lomtud. of KhoLu. ,ho fioo together 

be tlie raa, a. commonl, .upponri, Urat Cambrid^ra only became a 
nnrrmrit, m 1209, oring to a topora,, dhpmri™ o^Jb^rfori 

>&aiilc7,L,|i. JJS. 
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6choo!s. But the ordinance which we have dtcd shows that, already 
in 1231, the two great univendties ranked on an equal footing. 

Both took, from the first, a lively interest in politics. “niep^tlM^ 
scholars of Cambridge sided with Louis and the baions against^j^^y^j. 
John ; those of Oxford distinguished themselves in the next reign versitiei 
by their hostility to foreign influence and their sympathy wii Mont- 
fort As the thirteenth century advances we hear more of Oiforo 
than of Cambridge in political controversies; but this may due 
to accidents of situation, Oxford was a town of military and po i 
tical im])ortance, the meeting-place of Councils, a stage on severa 
intersecting high-i-oads. The news of an Oxfonl riot spre^ at once 
to every comer of the kingdom; if dvil war arose, the students were 
near the scene of operations and could easily slip away to jom a 
rebel army. But these casual ebullitions do not repi-csent the tme 
nature of the influence which the universilics exerdsed on po itjcs. 

It does not follow that they were most important when 1^ V 
most noisy, IVo should lay more stress upon the fact that tne 
sdente of politics came within the scope of their cunjculum, wd 
was expounded by EnglUh teachers to an audience chiefly lacruited 
from the middle class of English sodety. The foreign 

among the scholars was piominent and picturesque; but it was 

Englishmen who fixed the tone of thought. This fact is obscur^ 
by the panegyrics which are most usually quoted. It is for example 
a palpable exaggeration when Boniface of Savoy, with teue lan 
politeness, assures his Oxfoid hosts that their schools are as cosmi^ 
pohtan as those of Paiis.‘ Oxford and Cambridge never found it 

nwessary to create a Mparate orgaiiis»tion for their oreign K o . 

lo their opposition to Fapj interference the nn.vOTte. h^ Tt„ 
the wannest approval of their ecclesiasticat sopenois. Ihe .atmcal 
poenn in which anonj-nroo. rebohroi .tl«k=J ‘he Cnna seen. toThor.h. 
have circulated withont inconing censure. It was other.™ whe 
the spirit of revolt invaded the region of the seientes Ihe - 
versities were intended for the edocation o tec CTgy . 
odginal cutriculun. was theological i they were subject to ep^'^ 
vUiUuon.. None the less the ahotar. turned 
theology to .todies of a more seeolardmraet.r I “h. 
theologians, displayed m. nnwelooom apt.tod. for hete.-od" '1^ 

Utions! These tind.ncie. -o. »»»• omJy r.pr.mand«t Unm 
>CSr<>aki#<9tV»4U- 
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repiessed. At Oxford a Master of the Schools or Ciiaiiccllor, 
elected bjr the liceused teachers, acted as the bishop’s delate in 
relation to the university. It was his business to aiauitain intel- 
lectual no less than moral dUdpline. But he found a more 
congenial task in defending tlie privileges of his order against the 
town authorities ; and each inditidual master of ails remained 
de facto free to study and disseminate the opinions which met his 
fancy. Nor was the scholar more restricted. The prescribed 
curriculum for graduation was severe; and he was bound to place 
himself under the tuition of a master- But he chose his own 
master and his owm time of graduation. He studied or rioted as 
bis inclinations prompted; and in his studies, no less than in his 
rioting, he showed a Bohemian contempt for the authorities. If 
be contemplated entering major orders he would no doubt read 
theology. But il' he was amlritious he would prefer the dviJ and 
the canon law ; if he was consumed with inUlIectual cariosity be 
would betake himself to philc«phy. Whether he gave the prefer- 
ence to Jusdniaaor to AristoUe, be ran considerable risk of imbibing 
a spmt hostile to the Church. 


For the poptiW of the twelfth oentary Eawluid hied 

pioted on uocoogemiU oiU. She peoduceci oo AlbigcohofP.ttrira i 
.he offered no welcome to the mhtionime. of rehhm Heielice 
were w. now io Engird thol , Uw of here,, hid neeei token 
dmpe. ■Oax who ippiired were illiUrite fozeignen, wiif, uid 
.trej. wto were oet in the lent likely to eorenpt the reiU of 
Icanung. In 116G. some Flemish weavere of doubtful orthodoxy 

f'iFt .“re "f * Gre.t Council which ut 

.t Oefonl : bet the, were not connected with the mmeent nnieereity. 
Still 1^ hid ^olir. to do with the dtiren of Amien. who wL 
b„n«d .t linden m ISIO. „r with the lemier of the l>.rtonre.n.. 

r„re5°il. to™ » pere, ,hen he .ttempted 

to conirt Iheim But there we, m, orerpowering fuciniUon; for 

J ^ ^ ty Adeem, Arerroei 

lendrf to pr^ua Englih knowledge of the phy.id md meto- 
phyocJ wotki tarn which here,, w„ prindpaUy deduced, goer 

o "Se T “i? ■''“«»d.r Neclmm eSwSS 

.bbot of Oreocoher. lectured on them ,t Pnrii he we. in 
•d.m.ce of hm ege. Thirty yeere elep„d Iwfore the 
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books became notorious by their condemnation at a legatine coundi 
b Paris (1210); Edmund lUch, the futuie Archbishop, confin^ 
b'mself b his Oxford lectures to the comparatively bnocuous logic 
of the Organon ; ^ nor did the Aristotelian fever take hold of 
Oxford until, in 1230, Michael Scott returned from Toledo, bringing 
with him partial translations of the Metaphysics and the sdentific 
treatises. So bad were these first renderings, made through the 
Arabic and doubly infected with error, that Grosseteste refused to 
make use of them, although he lectuied on the subjects which they 
covered.* Better work was done by the German Hermann who com- 
pleted, about 1240, a ti-anslation of the Nicomachean Ethics, rdso 
from the Arabic; and some tinctuie of the doctrines of the Politi^ 
from whatever source it may have been derived, was current m t e 
Oxford schools by the year 1265. To these writings, which it wa* 
Mmparatively easy to reconcile with the dogmas of revealed lehpon, 
it would appear that the Franciscans and other orthodox teachers 
sought to direct the attention of their pupils. The result how- 
ever was unexpected. Greek Ideas on the subject of justic^ the 
natural constitution of society, and the duty of the goveraor to the 
governed, were no leas inconsistent with the prinaple of nedJevni 
politics than were the postulates of Greek physical philosophy wiin 
the Book of Genesis and the centra! mysteries of Catbolicisrn. Uog- 
matic conservatism was purchased at the price of po i ca 6™® 
and the Oxford scholars became b their own way as revolutionary 


as the London rabble. . , i 

Another mode of coping with the scepU^ of the l^edTh^^^ 
clu«. waa .uggotad by Girarelote «nd «■■>» f”"? gg' 

hi. disciple Bogcr B.»n. ConCdeot ih.1 tree »e»c 
be to Ih. tochiog of the Cl"'* Propojed to 

neotralbe lb. ill eOecbi of Anrfoteliu i^ce bjr •todjing it more 
accurately and then supcxreding it 1^ i. t e proj 
Bacon devoted his more imjiortant writings, e , 0 ; , 

Mima, and Opa Tinimn, in which he bioughl iogelhct, 
information of Clement IV,, the result M^Ms natron, 

field, of study. “JIueh have I l.boured,” he told b» 

"bolh in the sdenec. and in Irniguage. for forty ymn. «nce first 


I Rsslidsll. ii., p. «4 

•Bacon. ComitnJium istudit, ed. Banna, uanilated the 

chap. ,u There it autbor.tr foi I**' W« CWUl-w*. 

Nicomachean Ethica. but hit vertioaw not otant. JO 
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learned my alphabet Except for two years of the forty I hare 
been always studying” Early in life he found good reasons for 
tal.ing no authority as final; for twenty yean before ha began to 
write he had pursued untrodden paths. He had spent more than 
d?2,000 on boohs, experiments, tables, instruments; in purchi^Jng 
the friendihip of the wise or in training the necessary asistanU. 
He passed much of bis working life in Paris. Here he graduated 
as a doctor in 1S45; here in 1277 he was cast into an imprison- 
ment which lasted fifteen yean. But it was in Oxford that he 
conceived the idea of his enquiries ; to Oxford he looked back 
with affeclian, as the one place in Western Europe where the 
mathcinatica] sciences were competently taught ; and he speaks 
of Grosseteste as the teacher who exi^led all others in his rai^e 
of useful knowledge 

Bacon follows Grosseteste in proporing, as a remedy for intel- 
lectual anarchy, the organised a^ co-operative pursuit of know- 
ledge in all iu various Wanches.* But the hints of the master ore 
developed by the pupU. Bacon explains at length the cuiricnlum 
of the ideal Academy. It must study Greek and Hebrew j it must 
educate tnuis'aton; it must furnish the sdenUst with a tesumdof 
all the results attained by the thinkers of antiquity. Further it 
must test, correct, and enlarge the theories of the andents by 
experimental inrestigations on the widest scale. It should r^ord 
the sdenoes, the physical equally with the moral, as avenues to a 
right undentanding of revealed reb'gion, and as instruments with 
which the Church may refute the scofier, convince the doubting, 
and convert the bcatheiL In science Bacon finds the best protec- 
tion of religion: and scWnce, be is convinced, is capable of infinite 
expansion. But to fill men with the desire of scientific truth is the 
grand difficulty. Trulh, he complains, must battle with many 
couuter-iniluesces: withtheauthority of all leadiers from .:\ristoUe 
down to Alexander Hales, Bacon'a fellow-countryman fellow- 
Mmorite ; with the extravs^ant rewards attached to le^ studies ; 
wiUi the perverse humours of the de^v. ITie latter, he finds, have 
no desire for truth. ** Wherever clerks are met together, os liappcia 
at Paris and at Oxford, they scandalise the whole world with their 
feuds, thdr contentions, and their vicea” 

Clement IV. did not live t» reward the lung patience of the 
•OaOrOMeitu*-! Cff«/«u„a,Scw»{i«n.w tte Stevonon. p. ««. 
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iwncculcJ KiuiUr; and in UT? Wmou wm wnricled of hcrwjr by 
« General Clwi.Ur of hU Order, to *bom attack* on Alciandtr 
Hale KtincJ little .I.ort of blasphemy, 'll'e tciMtvx inflitU-d wa* 
one of clo« confinement; only in UStt ira* Bacon rclca^d from 
Iirison; aiul by that lime age oimI diaaj.jainlmcnt h«ul “»Jroycd 
bU Kcniu*. It *a» a bc-iry punUbment for one whose cluef fault 
Uy in criticiiiiig wiU» more Jutlic* than discreliou Uic shortcom- 
ing* of his rital*. But the Iwavicst wm hi* failure to discndil the 
a priori anvining of the •diwla*lic» «boiu he detested. D‘* “ora 
lie* ouUblw the main line* of mtdicsnl tliuught, although it w m a 
lease the legitimate comi>lctwn of e«iuirie» ojientd by hi* Oxiord 
predecessor*. Hut it U not tl.c least i.otcworthy ftalure of this 
rcm-irkablo age Uiat, in Uic intcnal bct.ecn two nviJ wn^ m the 
criiu of the absorbing conflict between rajeic> and Lminre, when 
the mind* of men, in England and outside it, were engro^t 
pmetitai (luwlh.n* of law and politic* am! religioui education, then 
ihould ha>e when a scientific genius to whom the common thought* 
and aaiUtU* of his conteinponiric* were a \iiin * 

worked and sulfcad for an Ucal which, after the lni« of ^ 

•a* at IcngUi to be re.lLscoicred and to subjugate all Uiinkmg mca 
nUtory would be less Uian just if it ignond a man who failed to 

mose^genemtion because he stood aboseiU* 

We haie seen how men were Uiinking and how thought w« 
being made. It only remain* to cast a glanc* upon the lues whicii „ 
men too busy for much thought were Ic-ading. an 
external tippcanuice of tlic world in which they more . 
tint rem,irk ll»t Ui. gni'Ui of !•» “"J f»™ “1“' "'5“'“*)' " 
not confimd to U.. polilicl .nd .|»col.U.o ode of Kind M.- 
A. U» cciiturj it chiinu;lcri«J. fraio e'er/ • 

by a riotousemlicraiiccond a fertility ofioTcntion, w le »i 

hai for it, dutiortive trait tb. ioiH“ >“ elator.te and orgm » 
the legacy inberiled from the pmiL 'lire tnmultooo. b« 
an ordered nagcaiit; tbe diKonncctcd lay. of minrtielsa 
Into a romaL ; md, of forbemanro or of eoorte.y, -'b;?'* “ 
the fmit of gencroo, impola. me |.re«r.bd ““ 

code of chivalry; Uie rude ceremonies with which the y 
noble birth had been initialed Into U.e brotherho^ of wms 
now disguised in a solemn ritual, and di^nfied wi ® 
inUrpretation. Nowhero is the change more apparen ^ 

‘ The ceeulti of leeeot leeeifcb lkUo {(Woii. I914)- 

op in the centensrj volume Rofr Baaim. *dae4 ty A. O. i.i«*e 4 
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orcliitcctun! of Uic a^;c. Round the bore »hclUkec]> or rtctnogular 
tower, in whidi Uie bArona of tlie eleventh and twelllb centurio 
had bousci! Uicinsclvca like bird* of prey, tlierc sprang up walled 
enceintes, containing all the muitifarious buildings necessary to a 
fortitss whicli is at the some time a pakee; and the increased 
complexity of these strongholds is not more remarkable than the 
artistic skill with which a certain beauty of form u imjurted to the 
most utilitaiian of structures. Even where Uie older architects 
had deliberately aimed at beauty tlicy arc now surjiasscd. lu tlie 
churches built during Stephen’s reign and the early } ears of Henry 
II. the massive Norman style gradually assumes a lighter and more 
graceful asjKCt; Uie span of the arches is increased, the hulk of Ute 
supporting pillars is diminished ; a richer ornamentaUun is appliuh 
a sense of proportion becomes moic conspicuuua The culuiuutioi: 
of the Norman style Is reached about the middle of Uie twelRb 
century in tha churches of Iffley, Malmesbury, and St, Cross’s, ^Vin* 
cheater. Iramcdlatcly aflcrwanls, under the hiiluence of Frendi 


archilecla, bcgiiu the era of the Early English style, artistically 
more elaborate, and mechanically more perfect, than that which it 
supersedes. A so^g gnee, an elegance which is inherent in the 
structural plan, give the rank of masterpiece cveo to such early 
experiments as the Trinity Chape! of Canterbury Cathedral (1175), 
and the choir erected by St Hugh at Lincoln (1190-1200). The 
succeeding generation produced the austere and faultless symmetry 
of Salisbury Cathedral (1220-o8X and the mellower glories of Wells 
(1230.9X and Westminster (1245X in which sculptured reliefs, 
stained glas, mosaics, and frescoes appear to spring from the main 
design as natuially as blossoms from the tree. Somethin-^ of the old 
eiubcTMce and passion for variety survives in these and the other 
great diur^es of the time; a reminder of the free scope which 
was allowed, within ecrUin Umits, to the ingenuity of every master- 
oaftoan who worked upon the building. 'Xhe central idea of the 
aniitect is illustrated and amplified by the fancies of innumerable 

actants: but the beauliesofthe parts are never allowed to obscure 

the genera effect. The technical skill, the artistic taste, which 

th^^u^ of the tbirtrenth century reveal, is marvellous. And 
yet— the f^ be emphasised— they do not represent Uie birth 

of a new art. Their arehitects continue and complete a development 
whieb runs back far mto the past; and the same must be said of 
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tLo* wla in»Je tJic tTHturj fktaou* io the miiwr ui%, U wm an 
*go of j>crfCT. tii;?, i>ol «i ep! of new bcpimins*. M for the higher 
«!» of i^inliiig, inti^ic, tculjiturc, MMuetbing wa* to the rode 
ciTart* of AO Mrlie.r tchoot, Iwl there «« no attempt, except per- 
bai* in Kulpture. to fr*«h • htgbtf plane of eonceiilSon wd design. 

'rhe djiTmne® t-rteeen mcdiee&l and modiro dtjliMUon 
partirto be found In U.e dilTereuce letacen the pre-st achicicinenUSji,,^ 
of tiie two; between our onuic aikl tlwif architecture; between Tbovtht 
Uieir thwlog/ and our »c5ctjc«; bctwisn their sLill in 
*odeliea,anJ our* in nwgnidng and protecting the righUof ihe 
indniJuaU who male up Ukiw sodetH*. Hut Ujere u oiw^cr 
diffcr^iKT. l^e dotniiuint idea, of that age were I«s complete / 
woeen into life Uum U..« of oun. Vast IracU of midicsaJ •caHj 
renuuned barl«roui aiJ uncouth, esea when judged bj mcil«val 
staialarda Uca»ou aisJ uiin.A»ou,ugliuo* and Uaul/, dwelt P““' 
full/ in the laarrat neighbourhood, lie IraditJoitf of feud.d 
lovalt/ might return at an/ inomaU uiw« the nnnd of the coldest 
lUtoian. Ibe r.ti«.«di.l -ho i»lW one m/sto/ m qmUoa 
accepted all U>e rot. A rdirud and almost morbid sjtni»aU.y for 
t)hs*lcal sufTcrit^ -a* com|«liWe with callous bruUMv to mnum^ 
and cncmle*. Ikiaalh U.e stalely catbedniJ were clustered sordid 
bub and booUu; and nothing short of pestilence or * «>" 
could iiwiuee the wealU./ dlicen to cloanK- ^e rivku.g IcMcl 
which la/ lialf a doieii from hit door, lo this famihanl/ 
with Uie incongroou. -e mav i«b.,«.ltnbutc the suipming fib 
fuliKs. with wl.ieh the mcdicsal IjiglUbinan j.unu^ refora of M/ 
kind. He baldly dna.ned of a goserninint which should alwi^ji 
work iflidcntly a^ smooUiIy ; « easily would he base * 

ibgc of muterwl development in which |a-*Ulcnccs and famines 
would not be regularly recurrent. . _ ^ 

■l^. .o„J.r U Ib/t, -b™ .u.b . top.™... ... * 

of dJljr life Tnof. ... ofton brU -ilbin U.o 

lb. miioval town; .oj ™lonl, bri.k 1“^ 

Io .nj, im|«rUnl «.,oln, wo fi»J u ‘"''™ “ 

llL„ eJU »onVa .ilh o«h of lb. “ 

Nor.id^ doth «d k.tb.r.6ooJ...™ U." dj|.f 
f.clo,.. 'll,, dl,- recej. o«»Uon, in ™.m« bon f 

trade, Ibo .ool-monser^ .en.cn. fnUer^ die™™. •I)'"' 
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mcrchanU, drn{>«n, mcrctn, bUnLct-mftltcn; while the re* nr 
fiiiUhcd IcAllicr wtut luuiJIa! by tkmnem, Uuini-pt, It'nthcr-^IrcKns 
leather* brokers, cumen,bentc»>mAkcn, glo\crs, shocioakLi?, ta«crh 
cobblers, {lursc-niakcrs, ginllcn and cordwiuncn. In Uic working 
of metals, in the prcxluctioa aial dutribulsoa of comestible*, 
find an equally elalwrate division of labour. Iksidcs the common 
market Uicre were in Norwich at Ic&vt thirty sjcdtl inarkcU or 
quarters, each demoted excluMscIy to some one trade or crafL* In 
such a Lite of commerce great totemU were cooccntralcil, ""d a 
great >olume of business was transacted; theoutwanl ap{>carancc 
of the community bore witness to strenuous and varied industry. 
ITie lower jiart of almost every bouse was an open bootii with wares 
dhpla^cd for sale before a bargaining and cautious stream of pur- 
cliasci*. In workshops bdund the booths the emfUmen toiled long 
hour* to replenish the depleted stuck. Heavy carts, hauled with 
iniimtc pains through miry roods, brought in at oiiy gate the 
produce of upland manor*, to be told or stored agiunst the winter in 
the master's lowmbouse. From port to port, and along all navig- 
able river*, clumsy *hips and barge* plied ioctawntly. Ite gix*t 
highwaj-s, mainUined la passable order by the grumblin'’ frwmcn 
of the shires through which they ran, saw a continual going and 
coming of meivh.vnts and packmoa Thousand.v resorted to the 
great country fair* held annually at Stourbridge, YarmouUi, 
Boston, W mehester, SL Iva and many another towzn Hie stalls 
of the sellers covered many acre.; here the rural proprietor could 
buy almost everything that ««, needed to supplement the produce 
of his oira etate ; wme from Gascony or the Uhineland or Loiraioe. 
fiM do^s from Italy or Flmulere, sall-fidi und tar from Norway or 

.‘J '“r 

stuffs from the far East. Each shire looked to the near«t ports 
in each shire one or more faire served as the 
centres of distnbubon. 

ITie foreign tade of England wu only nascent. lUw wool, on- 
S>u >^ught 1^ and tin and jet, cattle, Osh, and salted meat were the 
chief ex^^; ^d the value of the wine which came in pioUbly 
ex^ed, m this as in the following century, that of ail other im- 
put togelh«. Still the foreign merd.ant was a freciuent 
visitor to England, as the safwwnducts on the Patent KoUs^bear 

*S*e W. Rj-e. Siert Ca&.rfar./r4, D«i, uU>l,nf UNcrwia.f,u^ 
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witncM, At wooI*bu}cni several leading firms of Florentines had 
regular reUlions ailh all the prirrdpal religious houses. Cahonin 
and Italian usurer* coni|)olcd eagtrij- with Jews and Templars m 
Uic London moncj' market,* and successfully cvatled all the efforts 
of the law<ourU to cipcl them. ITje London Ilanse of Cologne, 
which already in Uic reign of IIciuj IL 1^ obtained a royal 
charter,* had now grown greater by admitting the merchants of 
Lulx'ck and the Teutonic league: tlrcir Steelyard, by the Ihames, 
was a Uiriring and well fortified establishment ; smaller faetones M 
the same kind were to be found at Lynn and Boston. Even with 
distant Norway there were regular relations; Ilenpr IIL did not 
disdain to make a commereial treaty and maintain an amicable 
corrcsjjondcnce with King IIaco.» Foreigner* assisted to develope 
the long neglected industry of weaving. \Vhen, in liTl, a 
mcrdal dispute arose between Flanders and Eng Henry, imd the 
order went forth for the banishment of Flemings, it was thought 
advisable to exempt those who bad bought Lousa and wltled m 
England for the purpose of working wool; to these Ihe Eng an- 
nounced Uial be would guarantee the rights of naUve ^gbshmen. 

Weaving and Uic dei»cndcnt trailes of dyeing, sharing, fulhng, 
were the most highly organised which England could then ^ow;^, 
and even these had not passed beyond the stage of domestic mdusto- 
subject to gild-law. Shipping came next in order of importance . 
the Cinque I’orta, though not yet organised as a 
highly privileged because of the fleet which they could produce for 
the service of Uie Crown; the East Anglian ro^-towns, 
Southampton, Poole, DartmouUs, Bristol 

boast of a considerable sea-faring populaUoa ^r e ^ 

lUchard I. the Cinque Ports produc^ ^irty-thrre ships ; 

ordinary contingent was twcnty-Cve • in the ® 

ia lh.t of hi. it no«d to Ho fi«t 

.hich w„ ™irtr U.. »Hit»» >«» 

.bout 290 .hip., of which the greater o7 

porta.* The quality of tho .cam<u»h.p -aa go^; the ^ 

Hubert de liu^h in the rtraita of Borer seema to have beeo 


^Chron. 

..... r. . 

UaJ. it Vutui 

* Usp, Dt Nugii, r., I 


•jre(. Chari., 194- 


• Pat. Relh, iL, 37U> 
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mcrch&Dts, drapen, mercers, blanket-mskers ; while the rs<r or 
Snishcd leather was bAndled fay skitineis, fanners, leatber-drcseis, 
leather- brokers, curriers, hanress-makers, glovers, shoemakers, taweis, 
cobblers, purse^makcis, girdlcis and cordwaineis. Id the working 
of metals, in the production and distributiou of comestibles, we 
fiod an equally elaborate diviuon of labour. Besides the commoa 
market there were In Norwich at least thir^ special markets or 
quarters, each devoted exdurively to some one tr^e or craft.* In 
such a hire of commerce great mteiests were concentrated, and a 
great volume of business was transacted ; the outward appearancs 
of the corrununity bore witness to strenuous and varied industry. 
*116 lower part of almost every house was an open booth with wares 
displayed for sale before a bargaining and cautious stream of pur- 
chasers. In workshops behind the booths the craftsmen toiled long 
hours to replenish the depleted stock. Heavy carta, hauled with 
infinite pains through miry roads, brought in at every gate the 
produce of upland manors, to be sold or stored against the winter in 
the master’s town-house. From port to port, and along all navig- 
able rivets, clumsy ships and ba^ piled inctssantlj. The gnat 
highways, maintaiDe d m passable order by the grumbling freemen 
of the shires through which they ran, saw a continaal going and 
coming of merchants and packmen. Thousands resorted to the 
great coontiy faira held annually at Stourbridge, Yarmoutb, 
Boston, Winchesta*, St. It«» and many another town. The stalls 
of the seUere covered many acres; here the rural propnetor could 
buy almost everything that was needed to supplement the produce 
of his own estate ; wine from Gascony or the Rhineland or Lorraine, 
fine cloths from Italy or FUndos, salt-Ssh and tar from Norway or 
the B^c, i^as from Ireland, pepper, spices, silks and precious 

stua from the far East Each diire looked to the neared ports 
for forei^ produce; in each shire one or more fain served as the 
centres of distnbution. 

of Engl«d^ccly nascent Raw wool, un- 
tin and jet cattle, fish, and salted n.eat were the 
chief exerts ; ^ the value of the wine which came in probably 
eiweded, m this as in the following century, that of all other im- 
po^ jmt toother. StiU the foreign merchant was a frequent 
visitor to England, as the aafeK»nducts on the l»atent Rolls bear 
* St« w. Eye. S W< a, Dui, „UUimg U .Yerwia. 
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the upjicr ei)d wm the dau, rwrrfcl for the family and their 
)>nna|ul f^uota; iKhual tlic daia «ai the door icatlii^ to the 
aolar or private rooma. lire floor of tlie lull waa atrown in lumracr 
wilh gmu ruihcs m winter with fieJi hay. 'fhe Ubica were intTO 
alabi of timber, whicli were laid on Ircatlca at the dinner hour and 
afterwania removed. At night the doincatica alcpt promiscuously 
on UiKhca in the hall ; and l»cre too they paiacil the »i)are houn 
of thur day. 'ITjc aolar bad ofiginally U*n a aingle room ; )ut 
b the thirtcentli century it wa« broken up by wooden partiliona; 
a numiicr of aqsarete beJ-chambera were gtuujwl round a wim- 
dmwing-rooQi, in which Uie family congregated aAiT dark, or 
tlie wenthcr made out-door ocai|«aliona imjwadble. ilie w^ a o 
Ujcse private rooma were aomelimc* plasleivd and adorned wi 
lAHlingt. In the tcidcncca of Henry III. we commonly find t^t 
the walla are of a green colour picked out with atari of ^In; 
while mural |vunUngi are occadoiially mentioned. In the son 
and Norman i«i<ali there acema to base been a preference or 
U|Katryi but luuigjtig* were out of faahion in the thirtccnUJ 
century. ITie wiodowa were amaU and rarely, if ever, glMoJ. 
•n.cy were as a rule furniahed with ahotUra or lattice* of wo<^ 
which could be cloacd in cold weather; but Uie inmalei of toe 
medieval house were cooiiwllod to make their choice belwren ight 
and warmth. Even in wealthy wUWUhmcnU the atock of ail’W 


jilrtte was amall and the furniture acanty. 


Men and women lived 


iuo much in public and in the open air to be greatly concerned 

about Uie comfort of their lio.nei; to Judge from the ^unta 
of Hishop Swinficld they spent more upon 


of Huhop Swinficld they spent more upon i-oo - 

muaickna, and other forma of entertainment an 
commonest household comforta. Eveniiiga were a o in * ? ’ 

the current proverb, givbg U»c bouri of a hcalUiy ay, . 

for rismg, nine for dbner, five for aupper, rune for ^ i ^ 
deed there was little temptation to remain i 
darkncia came.’ 


I out of bed when 


M ia« c««v«<»r *« •** 

by T. TfuT^TurnTr 76 iiw d. 18 jij. the e^wf evidence 
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Turner 10. 
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by the aid of skilled uiantEuvring, and in 1270 the Englbb 
squadron of the Cnisading fleet auficred coroparatitcly little from 
a storm which wrought havoc among the remainder. But English 
ships were small. The regulation crew which the Cinque I’orta 
funusbed for an impresacd vessel comprised a captain, twenty 
sailors, and a cabin boy, about one-fifth of the complement which 
the best Venetian ves^ of the time niquircd. A ship so manned 
would cany no more than dghty passcngcn, and forty horses. 
Though Eng lish vesels were to be found as for afield as Marseilles 
and Acre, they were chiefly used for coast-work ; England had not 
yet b^me the general carrier of Europe 

For the rest, iruo-enmes were worked in the Sussex Weald and 
the North Riding;* lead and diver at Carlisle; the lead-mines of 
the Mendijis and Derby-<hirc were already a source of profit in the 
reign of Richard 1.;* the tin of the Cornwall stannaries bad an ex- 
tensive sale, though the discovery of German Un, in 1241, took away 
the monopoly which the English had hitherto enjoyed in respect ol 
metal.* The salt pans of WorcesUashire and Cheshire and the 
maritime counties were probably not leM flourishing than they had 
been in lOSO ; and, towards tbe end of the century, the sea-c^ of 
Newcastle began to be extensively employed for fuel in England 
and abroad.* 

Qoa- There were thus the heginoings of industrial development, which 

meieisl Qot fail to affect both social life and law. It is a remarkable 

fact that, when a coaEnnatioa of their charter was granted to the 
Londoners in 126S, the kmg found it necessary to limit the judicial 
privil^es of the city. Henceforth the citizens were not to have 
the benefit of pleading in tbdr own courts, when the Lex Mercaioria 
demanded that a suit should be decided elsewhera* This law, 
relating to cases of commerdal contract, was formulated in no royal 
ordinance before the time of Edward I. ; it was the unwritten 
custom of the mercantile community. But it was recognised by 
the public courts; and was defined by the merchants themsehes 
in tbe courts of Fie Powder, which gave a summary decision on all 
disputes arising in the great annual fairs. Si milar ly the Laws of 
Oleron, a code of moritinie law popularly ascribed to Eleanor of 
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AquiUme or lliclmrd L, regulated the relations of captains with 
their sailora and employers, the law of wreck and pilotage, an 
cognate matters. 

sun England at larga remained an agricnltnral “'“””“‘‘7; "“nr 
in which the majority of men knew little of any law bu a 
adminbtered in the courts of hundred, shire, and manor, 
nianor was, or aimed at being, self-provided with the chief neces- 
sities of life.* 'llie regularity with which manor^ourU cl^ed 
to apply the Assize of Ale may be taken as a proof that thi^ the 
staple beverage of the lower classes, was produced by ” 
brewers. Bread and cheese and bacon were commodities which ali 
but the poorest could provide from their own holdings ; the smallat 
cottier had a plot of ground for growing herbs and fruit, the 
parsley, leeks, and kale, the chervil and shallots, the chcnies 
apples, with which Viera rio.vraan divcraified a frugal diet 
meat was the mark of a wealthy table ; the sucking-pigs an ow 
which foimcd the villein’s festal fare came from his own s y an 
roultry-sard. Salt-fish, of which all classes consumed an eimrinous 
quantity in Lent and on fasl-d8>s, was almost the 
common food which must be bought to the open mar e . 

•ircM and household purposes all but the wealthiest m e use o 
homespun cloth and linen, which were woven upon band- ooms oy 
the women of the family. In most manors there mig o 
the indispensable craftsmen, a smith, a mason, a ca^enter, a i ^ 
who in many cases received a holding as the price o P!, 

fessional service to the lonl The accounto of great househows 
prove that wealthy men did not depend enUiely upon manona 
supplies. When they visited their Ix>ndon bouses, or went 
progress, they bought large quantities of provisions. w 
• such as sugar, wine, and spice^ Uiey incurred heavy . 

find them sending to distant foira and boroughs or on 

of costly dresses. But the staple articles of fou mierht be 

ibe estate, and sent to London or wherever the “ 

residing for the moment. A pi-udent manager, j ^ 

or baronial rank, removed from manor to , — juunied 

fcw weeks, remaining to each place till hi* of St. Paul’s, 

the contents of the bam and store-rooms. 


, bee Cunningham's introductio 
Siynt Robird printed in the • 
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whcn in r&idencc, drev Utelr commons dailj from the brevety sixi 
bakehouse of tljc chapter; the com and milt required for these 
dablishmcnts were supplied by the chaptcr-laods, which acquitted 
in this manner a substantia) proportion of their rcoU. 

Tb« The life of the landholder can be reconstructed without mudi 

difficulty. Under the rule of Henry 11. the most lawless of the 
class found it no longer possible to live the life of bandits. In 
spite of occasional civil wars the upper classes now adopted a mode 
of life which implied their confidence in the king’s power to main- 
tain the peace. Those who possessed a castle seldom cared to live 
in it : the Norman keqt was still a common feature of the landscape ; 
but it was more often than not allowed to remain without a garrison, 
or even to fall into decay. The manor-hou«e, though it might 
assume the dimmaons of a palace^ could rarely be regarded as a 
fortress. It was frequently provided with a moat and palisade; 
royal licences to creocllate were not uncommonly asked and granted. 
But such defences only served as a protection against sturdy robbers* 
or the nocturnal attacks to whldi a private feud might expose the 
propnetoratanymomenL Tbehall was usually the one part of the 
manor-house for which stone was employed. Not only the outhouses 
»nd offices, but even the private apartments were built of timbor. 
In domestic architecture there was s surprising degree of uniformity. 
The maoor-hou.'e of the twelfth century is substantially the same 
in ground plan as that of the thirteenth ; the only di^erence be- 
tween the great house aod the small is is the size of the apart- 
ments. The bouse stood oo one side of a court which was more 
or less enclosed with stables, bams, and shals. The ground-do»r 
was called the cellar and r^erved for purposes of storage. An 
external stmicase led to the Gnt-fioor, and was usually the sole 
meaiH of commumcation with the ground, although in rare cases - 
we find an intenud staircase reserved for the private of the 
owner's family. The greater part of the first-floor formed the 
hall or prindpal livit^-room which, if of any size, was divided into 
three aisles by pillars of stone or timber. An open fireplace stood 
in the centre of the hall ; the smoke e:U»ped by a lantern in the 
roof, which was of opoi Umber work and covered with wooden 
shingles, tiles, or thatch or lead, according to the means and 
fancy of the owner. Near the main entrance of the hall were 
smaller doors communicating with the battery and kitchen. At 
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lie upper end was the dais, reserved for the family and 
principal guests; behind the dais was the door icadu^ to t e 
wlar or private rooms. The floor of the ball was strown in suinmcr 
with green rushes, in winter with fttsh hay. ITie tables woe mere 
slabs of Umber, which were Isud on trestles at the dinner hour and 
aiterwardi removed. At night the domestics slept promiscuous y 
on lynches in the hall ; an.1 here too they passed the spare hours 
of their day. The solar had originally been a angle room ; but 
in the thirteenth century it was broken up by wooden 
a number of separate bedchambers were grouped round a witn- 
drawing-room, in which the family congregated after imk, or w 
Uie weather made out-door occupaUona impossible. ® ", ... 

these private rooms were sometimes plastered and o . 

jaintings. In the residences of Henry HI. we common y ® 
the walls are of a green colour picked out with ® ^ ' 
while mural paintings ore occasionally mentioned. . 

and Norman iwriodi there seems to have beeri * P”* ® . + 1 . 

tapestry ; but hangings were out of fashion m t e 
century. The windows were small and rarely> nf^wood! 

They were as a rule furnished with shutters or lattices 
which could be closed in cold weather; but the 
medieval bou»e were compelled to make their choice ,5|eer 

and warmth. Even in wealthy establishmoits the s 
plate was small and the furniture scany. Men an j 

too much in public and in the open air to be pea y 
about the comfort of their homes; to judge intrdeis. 

of Bishop Swinfield they spent more upon 
musicians, and other forms of entmiainmen fkata^e; 

commonest household comforts. Evenings were 0 _„,^osfive 
the current proverb, giving the boure of a hwlthy a^ 
for rising. n£e for dhiner.five for supper, mne 
deed there was little temptation to remain ou 
darkness came.^ 

JDoiH4,lic Arckitfclur, >« Enfland/rfm ^ to^rfounr/n Neckini; 
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dues, in kind or money, which were collected nt the most rarious 
seasons, and were resented far mote than their mere amount would 
K-atrant. It was these which did most to produce the Villeins’ 
Rising of 1380. Aj yet there was no thought of rebellion, and 
little tendency towards change. The manor'court, attended by all 
the tenants, had not yet broken up into three separate tribunals of 
tbe leet, the court-baron, and (he court-customary; nor do the 
contemporary writers who deal with the subject of estate manage- 
ment suggest any radical refomu. There was a tendency to let 
small parcels of the demesne at mrncy-rents, but tlm divisJon of 
the manor into demesne and tenants’ land was accepted as if it bad 
been Uie rsult of a natural law. The three-field system, the tn- 
tcrmingled aae-slrips, the common-ploughing remmned unaltered ; 
and while they remained it was impossible that the productive 
power of the soil should be materially increased, or the lot of the 
peasant materially improved. Of escape from his das* the villein 
had little hope .Manumhson, if it came at all, waa delayed till 
he bad become aged and in6rm; Sight, though not unheard of, 
entailed the loss of chattels and a life-long exile; for removal 
meant exile and the next shire seemed a foreign land. Only the 
surplus sons and daughters of tbe villein hou-ehold could buy tbe 
lord’s permission to emigrate and make for themselves a new career. 
It is not wonderful that men who were doomed to this statiouary 
and hopeless life looked apathetically on the greatest of political re- 
volutions. The fall of a king or a dictator could not help them ; 
nothing short of a return to tbe fir^t days of feudalism was likely to 
alter their position for the worse. Of all the contrasts which st^ke 
us in medieval life, none is so acute as that between the intellectual 
ferment in the upper classes and the oriental possirity of their In- 
feriors. 



Ari’KNDICES 

I.— THK E.4nL.S OF TIIK SORMAS PUlllOO 


T he IWltlocK of Sh(c«»l>ur 7 appcon to h«ve been alinmt ua 
I)I(;h]jr privileged m ttut of Chester. Earl Roger received 
froio Uic Conqueror all the demesue* of the Crown lying witliin the 
ifiite, Uie city of Shrewslmry, ** ct totun com>Utuni " {D. U. fo. Sdt). 
llie vronl tomiiaiia seenit here to mean "earldom*'; tor the word 
rctVtf occurc in the came sentence. Earl Roger then received ail the 
righli of an earl io Shropshire. There were eight tenatiti-in.chier be- 
liiiea himself In the sliire, and ever Ibeir iiefi he would esereue no 
junsdictiou. But we learn from a rharter of l^l Roger to St. Evrouh 
(Onlerie, toL 11. p. 414) that he appointed the shcnlTof Shropshire; 
the thire<ourt therefore was hit courL We may infer that the first 
Inclmalioti of the Conqueror was to regard the Sheris' merely as a 
ImUIiS of the royal demesne. Having granted away Ute ilemciQ^ 
lands in Shropshire he uw no reason for retaining the sp|<oiiiUnent of 
the shertC It may be that Earl Roger enjoyed the same palatine 
powers in Susses at In Shropshire; such at least (t the opioiou of Mr. 
itound p. 3‘iS), and the {laiMge which be dta front the 

ZifoAigar de Jifatra/ie makes the hy|iolbcsi* very probable. The title 
" CbxKie J'alMj " It given to Roger io the curious romance called the 
Legend of Fulk FitsW'arinj which U printed in the Rolls edition of 
Coggeshall (ju !t7ti). In lU present fonu the romance is a late com- 
pilation, but it ajipcars to be based on older nutcriala 

If we ask what "iotut esratimtav,'* the whole righla of an earl, 
included, we iuve to he guided by the evidence of two law-books h^ 
longing to the reign of Henry L (I) The JiuiiMie CniUi (Tetlus 
UoffenilM, p i5) ujf that tlie Earl is eritiUed to the third penny, to 
tlie Vills which pertain to his raridom; and should also have dujihctler 
(whatever that may mean) the customs of ell free men. As Mr. 
Round has {Minted out {Feudal England, p. It4), there is a reference in 
Domesday to certain mniuumM as pettsining to the earldom in Somer- 
set. The tame author lias collected tilamlmlle, p. Sti7) tiie evidence 
(517) 
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rtlfcUng to the third penny. It *ppe*r* that, *t the time of the 
Domesdiy Surrey, the third penny of the revenue of boroughj might 
or might not be found in the hands of the Earl. The Earl has it in 
six cases, balln other cases it has been granted to some one else. The 
third penny of the shire was, at the time of Domesday, only conferred 
i]])on the Earls of Danish shires ; and it is noteworthy that the passage 
of the /Aitittftio CaBli died above aSrms that before the Conquest the 
riThts which it mentions only belonged to the earls of the Danelaw. 
The third penny of the pleas of the shire appears to be of Frankish 
origin, and it woald be iutercsting to know why it Is found in the 
Danelaw earlier than elsewhere. Possibly the custom was introdneed 
after the West Sasori conquest to remunerate the earl fer the trouble 
of deahng with rebcllioo. Matilda's charter of 1141 to GeoSrey de 
Manderille speaks of the third penoy of the pleas of the shire as if it 
were the right of eveiy earl. " tkid ctmu deliet habm" : no doubt this 
idea had gained ground through the rivalry of the earls among them- 
iclvea. Each cidmed all the privUeges that belonged to any other 
maober of the order. But .Mr. Bound has shoiro {SJojidetiiU, S93} 
that Henry IL resisted the claim, and granted the third penny of 
the shire, if at all, only as a mark of grace auJ favour. NVlien the 
o£ee to be importaob owing to the restoraUoa of settled eox>* 

ditions and the growth of general loyalty to the new dynasty, it was 
natural that the Crawn should re^ any and every claim of privilege 
which the carls advaneexL There appears, however, to be a trace of 
the doctrine that the Eail should have the third penny, as of right, in 
the Diofogw de Scaccar^, it. ^ 17. Mr. Round takes the passage diSer- 
ently, but we venture to differ from his rendering. 

(3) The L<gt* ffcanri Print ooDlain two passages which relate to 
the ^rl’s ]urisdiction, & 20 § S, and c, 19. The first of these says that 
earls, archbishops^ bishops^ and other functionaries [eCae poletSaUj) 
have not only soe and sac, but also tol and tbeam and infangthief over 
tbe lands wlucb belong to their oSce ; while over their other lands 
they have only sac and soe in comnmn causes «n/l th(»e belonging to 
[nanor.courts. It is difficult to disregard the testimony of a writer 
who was f»Tnili«r with the prectiee of the fCing'a court and a strong 
admirer of royal justice. Koi need we do so ; for tbe evidence of tbe 
Lrga Hamci agrees with tbe oonclusioiu which we should naturally 
dnw from the case of Shropshire under Roger of Montgomery. We 
have seen that be received, along with the royal demesnes id his shire, 
tbe complete control of the shire-coort. We may infer from the 
passage in tbe f.egu that Uus arrangement was regarded aa a natural 
one and advantageous to the Crown. 
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There 1< cm wcmnt from otScUl JucumenU for the title EttI 
P*UlU>c, Mt (hit CAfJf [teriaJ, cterpt u le^^tnit U’lllitco Fitxmhem 
(Ciert. S. Trim, iluk., p Otla of it^j-cuz it tt/leJ Coniul 

i*«laUaut b/ Onlerie ViUlU lir. S9). SpezkJo^ of OJu't {wntJos 
under the Conc^ucror, Orderie ujrt, ** P^tinut CuiUzc comet ent ct 
plurc* tub »e coiuilct rirukjue |Mtcntet tubeUt"; but lliit lookt u 
tlMuf^b Ordcric confuted the pueert which Odo |)ouctsed &t Eirl of 
Kent With Utote which he pouctsed «« Cliief Juttickr. Comer fWolutw 
in lu unglcul tcuie would l>e • £ur UtntUlion for Ute title of JuslkUr> 
ft apiKurt to be uted in tbit tente both in Konatndj' and EngUruL 
See Delute in BiU. dt t txale dti CAatirt, ttnd tenet, t. 267. Odo it 
neretj detenbed at ''Comet Caiitiae ** in a record of the t'enoenden 
tuit (U*i!litof,i. p. and in a roftJ charter pnoted in the Jfouattieon 
(L JOj). Nor it the title Comer PoUiumj gireu to the Bithop of 
Duriiam In the Conqueror't charter of lOotl-Ti (S/meou, II, E. t), iiL 
SO), Thii charter tnerel/ confinM all the lawa and cutlomt of SU 
CuUibcrt, M eatabliihed bj earlier Iun;;t, and it ap]>eart to be the tole 
title uf the bUhop to all the rigbU of juntdicboit which lie etercued 
la thii period, llie earliett olBeial documeal in which we hare found 
the title it a clurter of Itchanl II.. confimilng to the nitbop of 
Durham all the pottettlont of hit tee "timui eum domimo et libertati' 
but eomiUi palatini " (Monaiticon, L 8(d) iVobahlj (lie Ilithop of 
Durlum. Jn the Kortnan period, wat oo no better footing thtn the 
Arebbuhop of York, who receired in 1 101 >8 the complete and ez* 
elutire jurUdietlon orer the landt and tenanli of hit tee (Italne, 
UUforiAiu of Yorf, SIL p. 83). 

We majr, in fact, argue with tome confidence ( fint that there wat 
orlgioalljr no tliarp line ol dittlnction drawn between the three cart- 
domt which are cominonlj called palatine, and those of less importance i 
•econdl/ that there were no lioportant alCributet 6/ which the earls in 
genera) were distinguithcd Irons all ot/ier baruot. OJo of Champagne 
in Jloldeniess, and the .Marcher Robert In RhpddJan, onJp lacked the 
formal inaignia of ofTiee to be on an ««]ual footing with must earls. 
The rights of each Earl teem to hare been settled b/ special agree* 
meat. It was a fairip common practice, in the early Norman peni^, to 
give tlie Earl the right of nomiuating, or of acting as, his own sberiiT. 
T^us llobert .Mowbray has hit dependant Morel for siierifi' in North* 
umheriaod (Monasticon, 1. 8({) Robert of Gloucester had hit own 
sherifi* for the shire-oourt of CorCiV {CartHU Gloue., ii. pp. \S5, ISp) 

If in addition the Earl aojuired the right of acting as Justiciar in bis 
own shire, and there were no powerful landowners to act as checks 
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upon liim in the exercise of this power, he would be to sll intents and 
purposes an Earl Palatine, The practice of appointing such Justiciars 
coiomcuced before the death of Kufut (see the cliarter of "W, rex 
Angluc " in Motmticon, i. 143) and was fairly common during the first 
half of the twet/lh century. The policy of the Crown was to keep the 
office distinct from that of the EarL Thus, at the commencement of 
Stephen's reign, we find Milo of Gloucester acting os Justiciar in that 
shire, while tlie earldom ia in the lunds of Robert {Getla Slrphaai, 
p. l6 ; Round, MauJcville, p. 1 i). But the ambition of ever; Earl waa 
to become a Justiciar ; and, aoateUma, as in the Case of Geoffrey de 
^landevtlle, this aspiration was realised by Earls of secondary im> 
porUnee. 



rt.-»LOO\L JUSTICE UNDER TUB NORMAN KINGS 

I T tuf been tuppoted Uut dw Somun Conquect led 

quicld)' to ib« decline of die loce), eommunel coueu of the ihice end 
hund/rd, »hicb loit much of iheit jutitdtaioa to the nytl courts oa the 
one eide and the ptivete eou/u on the other. Thi* view tru lupported 
by rt/rtence to the Mnt of llen/y J, ieiued between ) 209 and IJll (S.C, 
|i. 1S3), ordering that the ihire end hundred courts thould meet ss they 
had done in the time of Cdwerd the Confeeaor. tt non oitirr. Thie wa» 
taken aa an aiiempt to revite court* which were faJim; out of uae. Jdur 
chi* waaemitinterpretation o/theonlinancr. the purpoae of which wu to 
prohibit the aheritf from aununoninf tbeaecouna more frequently than bad 
been cuitomary before the Conqueat. JIcnry 1 rcaeraed the nght, however, 
to tunvnon them it any time for hi* own tequtrementa. IL* ordinance, 
therefore, pointa to the increased activity of the local courts, not to their 
decline. Moreover, it wu ineffective to prevent more frequent aeaaiona. 
Whereas the shire court had met only twice a year end the hundred court 
once a month, by Uie end of the twelfth century the former wu meeting 
every month, or in the northern countie* every six weeks, the latter was 
mteting every two or three week*. The ciKroachmenu of royal and 
private jurisdiction cannot, therefore, have been ao acrioua u hu been 
thought. 

The effect of private jurisdiction on the communal courts has been 
much exaggerated. There i* no evidence that the feudal courts ever 
monopolised jurisdiction over land action*. Ifeniy 1'* writ itself laye 
down the rule that actions concerning freehold in which the parties claim 
to hold the land in dispute of difZerenr lord* ahaU be heard in the county 
court. There i* no indication thtt this rule was new end it would tpply 
not only to ■ great many boundary ditputee, but to many others, since 
one man might hold of many lords end ta different wsys, and on hi* destb 
problem* affecting the different lord* would be likely lo arise, eg. over 
Isnd held for ienn of life, or by the courtesy of England. The com* 
pctcDce of the maoori*] court* in crunlnal matters wu normally limited 
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to cases of assault and battery. Accordins to Lfga Hernia Primi, SO, S, 
only the greater magnates and prelates normally enjoyed trfangenlJteof as 
well. 

\ViUjam the Conqueror does not appear to have set up a new judicial 
system in England. \VtuIe consolidating the royal power in the greater 
part of the country, he left the border regions under the rule of carls, 
whose authority in judicial manera was at first almost tinlimlted. Else- 
where he allowed the authority of the earl in the shire to lapse, relying on 
the sheriiT and, probably, the bishop to preside over the shire court. In 
certain districts he may have appointed a justiciar with authority over a 
number of county courts, ^thclwig. Abbot of Evesham, seems to have 
held such a position in the region under Mercian law, the western mid- 
lands (v. Darlixigten, *' jEthelwig, Abbot of Evesham," EJlJi-i 1B33}. 
More often, the Conqueror sent commisaionera to deal with specific cases 
as they arose, but created no permanent judicial offices. Theconfiacatioa of 
many English estates snd the settlement of the Korcuos gave rise to many 
ffisputea about land. The Domesday inquiry brought many of these to 
light. The normal method of securing ajust settlement wu the appoint- 
mentof ancdheoconuniuioD.whichmight include neigbboaring sheri& 
as well u barons of the Curia Regis. One or more shire courts were sum- 
moned before the commisaionets, and the dispute was generally determined 
by the testimony of the suiton. lUfeiences to royal justices in the couatiea 
may relate only lo these cooumsaioners. It la unsafe to assume that there 
was any system of resident shire justiciars under the Conqueror, or of 
itinerant justices with the general comtDissioo ad omnia pladta. Thus the 
reference in the Afirocula Soncti Eadmundt ({ 42) to (pabusdam regitprimo- 
nhui, gut dictania Juititia in eadem vtUa regia Urubant pfarito, cannot be 
taken to ettabUsh the holding of a general eyre in this period (between 1075 
and 1076). The danger of assuming that such references must be to 
itinerant jusdeea or to resident, local justiciars has been pointed out by 
Darlington in the article quoted above. The belief that a general eyre was 
held in 1096, since royal justices were preseat in Devon and Cornwall in 
that year ad imieitiganda regaita pfaciCa, has been shown to rest on a four- 
teenth-century account of what was really only an ad hoe commission (n. 
Finberg," The Early History of Werrinfton,".&.ff.ft, 1944). Siailarly, 
the jusdee mendoned in the snit quoted on p. 520 from Monoitxcon, i. 
p. 143, is just as likely to have been a special commissioner as a resident 
justiciar. 

That resident local jusdciaiawere to be found in the counties before 
1102 has also been inferred from die record of a dispute over wreck between 
Aldwin, Abbot of Ramsey, and Ralph de Belphago, Sheriff of Norfolk, 
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kml lUlph PumUuc, ''cjiudem pntmcU; juitjciiriiu’* (Cart. Mon. di 
Ram^ I, p. 149). Out (lnc« Rilph dt Btiphisa tuU liive in 1130 (c. 
Pift Rdi, 31 Henry f, pp. 11, 93) kiut tUlpb Pmelcue htd only reuody 
died (lull'd., p. 90) it Kcms elett that thit record tefen to Aldwin’s tecond 
cbbrcy, 1107-1113, not lobii first, 1091-1102. Tliere it not enough evi> 
drnce, theft, ta (rtrrtnt the cooclutibn tht( the iyium ot county 
juriieitrt hid been introduced before the ttmeof Henry 1, but itHst eiteb- 
bsbed before the middle of hit reign. The L/gn Iltrmri Pritfa conulo 
nuny refercncct to s n)al juttice whose sctiiritict trecletrly local, and 
later the juaticiir it included among tbote tdiremd in ro>a] writs to the 
counties. It teems poaaibla that at the bishop cesaed to pity sn import- 
ant part in the county court, the jmuciat took hit place by the tide of the 
sheniT, In one county, Lincoln, the bishop actually became justiciar, the 
otfice being held by Robert Qloctt. 1094-1133, and Alexander of Lincoln 
(probably only unul 1133), and being rcatored by Stephen to tlohcrf 
Oieaney (IH^llCd). (/?rgirtrvni AKtujuudmuui, cd. Foster, f, no. 103). 
Meanwhile Lari U'lUiam d« naumareaceme to have held the justiciarthip 
(t). StcAton, F«rrrCmrv/yo/i>gluhF/udU/im, p. 535). ThelocaJjusticiar 
w at probably mainly concerned with the pleu of the Crown and itw ta it 
that the sheriff did not tppropriate the profita in those mtttert whicb were 
outside hit /arm and payable direct to the royal fite. The view that the 
ihenlT himself might lawfully hold pleat of the Crown until Mtgna Carta 
c). 34 forbade the practice it untenable. A charter of Stephen (according 
to a Itte ifuptxitnui) grants to the nunt of Barking the hundred of Becon- 
tree ' saivit fantum placiti't corone mce que per Juttiiitm meam debeftt 
placiuri ' ICaJ, Chattfr Ralli, v. 293). Similar grants by John before 1315 
alsothOH' that crown plrat were reserved to be tried before royal jutUcet. 
rv3w the justices in eyre instead of the local justiciar. {o.P»pt Fol/9 John, 
p. 70 : grant of the wapentake of Langeberge to Peter de Brut, on con- 
dition that he replies before the itinerant justices for plets of the Crown, 
and before the thcrifT for die pleas which belong to the iheriff ; •/. liot. 
C/urtanun, i, p. SOO, grant Co Godfrey Spigomall, 1314). 

Dy the time of Stephen the work ofthe local justiciar wat being super- 
vised by the iuner»ai juiricea, though the Batlilng charter auggests that he 
ttill had authority to try pleat of the Crown. Thii it confirmed by Matilda’s 
grant to Geoilrey de MandeviUe of the hereditary juaticiaiship of £ues 
'de pUcitia ct forisfactia qua pertimierint ad Coronam meam', with the 
promise that no other justices ihall be tent into the county, except that 
sometimes one of hit peers mty be seat, * qui auditt cum illo quod placiu 
tnea juste traaentur,' (Round, Geoffrty dt Afandevilie, p. 93.) The 
eyre system seems also Co have been developing by the middle of Henry 
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I’s reign. Orderic Vttali* (i>>* P* Ralph Basset held a 

session at Huntingdon in 1110, all the men of the shire being assembled 
before him, ‘ ut mos est in Anglia*. It was Ralph Basset who held the 
famous feinet at Hundehoge in 1124 (S.C. p. 115) and he was certainly 
acting as an itinerant justice before 1130 (v. Pipe Roil 31 Henry I, pp. 0, 
19,31,49, 101, 145). The Pipe Roll of that year reveals the fact that more 
than one judicial visitation had occured, in addition to forest eyres. 
Under Surrey, for example, there are references to ‘ \eteia plaruu ' before 
Ralph Basset, as well as to his forest pleas, then to pleas before GcoRrey 
de Clinton, and finally, utuler nova placiu, to forest pleas before 
Walchellnus Visas Lupi (pp. 40-50). In Lincolnshire, Ralph Basset 
(pp. 110, 114), Clinton (p. 112), and William de Albini and Richard 
Basset (pp.114-120) had all held pleaa. Other countiea had had at least 
two visitations. It is probable, therefore, that the ty&ttm of regular 
eyrea aJ oinnia pladia and forest eyrea was in operation throughout the 
second half of the reign, if not earlier. 



nr.— T!1E HBREtVARD LEGEND 


T he priociiwl tourcei are (I) the Lello roouoee De Cutis 
Uertttardi which U printcil hj Michel in bi» Chrvniquti Anglo- 
ftonnAAdst, vol. iL, 4iul in the RolU CtlaUon of Giimer; (2) the 
p«euJo>lD^Iph (1300>t370), which it printed by Fulmtn; {$) Itie 
AnnaUs linrgoSpaldesitS ("Jolia cf Pclcfborough til, Spsrke, 
Scriptora, * fourteenlh'^cotufy compilttjoii ; (4) the Uittoria Eiimis, 
Qk. IL, edited by Stewtrt for the AuglU ChntlitDt tociety, * loctl 
chronicle wnltcn between il7« tjitl IlSi); (£) CtimAr’t L'stloire des 
tingles, • (6) the Uler de ll^da (ed. Edwardt. lU S.), written tt Lewei 
before IIS& 

Of tbete eutheritici Gtioitr Is the most tmtworthy- lie wrote 
between IISS and 1147; he tltowt * tpecial familianty with the 
evenU of North and Eaalern England during Uie Conqueror’t reign, 
and bit account of llcreward cannot be traced to any eaUnt lource. 
The Gesla profeu to be baaed in part upon an old EnglUh poem 
aU)ut Herewanl ; but the author aaya that of thia he had only been 
able to diacover a few leaver, which were nvlJewcd aod otherwbe 
defaced. Tlic poem waa wTitlcn, according to ita btle, by Leofric the 
chapidn of Hcreward. But aince the author of the Ctsla tella ux that 
the fragment! at hit diapoval related to the early adreoturei of 
Hereward, and tlicae aa re]X)tted in the Getla are purely fabuloua, it ia 
probable that the poem, whether oooteoiporary with Hereward or not, 
waa a mere romance. I^ofrie the Deacon ia in fact described in the 
Cetta aa a romancer who wrote for edification. But the author of the 
Gula also mcnUoni information derived from two of Herewaid'a 
followers, Siward and Leofnc the Black, and from monks who had 
acen and conversed with Hereward. if these statements are veraooua, 
then the older parts of the Cesta muat belong to the twelfth century 
and probably to the first half of it; Lieberntann fixes the date of 
eonipositioQ about 1150, There is mention of popular ballaUa about 
Hereward in the pseudo-Ingtilph, Thw authonty speaks of the in* 
numerable dangers and cou/licts of Hereward, ■'prout sdbuc in tsirus 
canuolur " (p, fiS), The resemblances mod differcnccB in the sis accounts 
(525) 
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of Hereward which we hare eDomerated are best explained the 
supposition that alt drew upon a ballacWyde, which was constantly 
undergoing moJidcatioa 2a tite hands of minstrels. There is no rejuon 
for maintaining that all these ballads were consnous works of fiction ; 
Leofric the Deacon is not a typical ballad-maker ; and if we eliminate 
from the legend the frbles about the early wanderings of Hereward, 
which occur only in the Cet/a and are derived from Leofrie alone, 
there re/aaios a story which to at least not improbable. The Hutoria 
Eiifiuu gives many details respecting tbe siege of Ely which are not 
to be found in tbe other sources; but it to only natural that an Ely 
writer should be especially well informed about this incident. The 
great mistake of the Hutoria Eiietuu is in describing tno sieges of Ely ; 
a mistake which is explained by the auOior's remark that he has put 
together bis account "ex pluribus historiis" (Dk. II. § 107). Evi- 
dently he wrote long aitcr the evco^ and the Cula appear to have 
been amoug the sources wlucb he used ; but some of the stories for 
which the llitloria ii atone responsible have all the marks ofvensimiU- 
tude. All the autboritiet concur io outline as to Hcreward’s doings 
in the liruneswald. The great difficulty however is that Gaimar gives 
an account of Ilereward's end which to absolutely at variaoee with the 
Cuta. These say that Hereward died in peace while Gaimar gives the 
version with which Kingsley has made us familiar. Tlie natural course 
would be to prefer tbe story of Gaimar ; but it to bard to suppose that 
a Croyland writer was mistaken aliout the death of a man who was 
buned in tbe church at Croyland. 

The historical basis of the Hereward legend has been discussed by 
Freeman in an appendix to tbe third volume of the Borman Cortquett ; 
and by Mr. Round in Feudal England, pp. 1S3 S'. Both lay stress upon 
the inconsiitencica and demonstnble errors of the traditional account. 
It seems however as important to Insist tliat we are dealing with a 
genuinely popular tradiUoo, in which there to much truth intermixed 
witii iabie; and that the historical Hereward must have possessed 
great qualities to become io popular eyes the champion of the English 
national cause (see Liebcnnai^ VtUr OrUngiueJu GeedtichUouelUm 

SS «)• 



1V.~N0IIMANDV UEFOOE TIIE CONQUEST 

O F Enj;niU workt on Ui!t lubjcct Ute oumI iin]>orU&t are: Poltock 
*nii MkllUiiil'i ll'utitni«/ E^gUthljiir, Uk, I. e. ii. ; ike krliclet 
of IVofcitor Ii««k>iit ui Uic knglUlt lluluiicul Ilnu» (xiil. pii. 636 if.), 
Uuloiiitfl /iniri*(kiir,pp.433£); ftnJ Frofokor Towicke'i 
Lou <{/' .YornoaJjr {pjK 4ti ff,). Urubner* EUjUkkxg dtr SfkmrgeriJilt 
(1872), «qJ VaIiu* Hue dt Sorvuvtd'u (I9(0X Bucbmer't Kirche 
•mJ Abui (181)9) iiniwrUnt. The cktlicit NonDaii law-book 

U the Enl part of lltfl Tt'u A»cit» Cinluatier, whidi waa compiled 
about 1200. For tbe clevcbUi ccnturjr we mutt cLledy rely upon 
Ibe ipatie eviJeace of eliromclci anJ clurter*.' Tliete aullioriUea 
throw aotuo light upon the eUaractcr of Nonnau fcuiUliiin. Tenanta* 
lB.ehlef held Uieir Uuda by luiblary acrvice; they were liable to 
pay rcUefi, uiwii aueceaaion to tiictr hefa, and alto the three feudal 
aldi ; orer fctoale hem and mioora the duke eicrc.acd the righla of 
marriage and wardihip. Tlie fief la aometimri called a htn^tkin; 
thU tenn poloia U the Frankuh origin of Norman fcudakam; ao 
doe* the title of count which begina to occur m the early elerenth 
Ceotuty, The baruiii liad feudal juriadictma over their aaacala,and 
eftea received granta of the whole or }wrt of the dural jurtice 
over Uieir other tciiaatt; and the landa of churehea were ez' 
empted frain the junaJicboM of the public touilt by charter? which 
are cloacly moilelicd u{>m) Ihoae of Uie Frankiah king?. AD thl? 
goe? to prove that Uie Nonnaoa appropriated the aooial inabtutiona 
of the people among whom they aelUed ; and we >uay fairly aacnbe to 
a Nortnaa aource thoae irutiluUona of AnglivNorman England wtucli, 
like the jury of inqueat, luve their parallclaia Frsnklah hiatory. Tlrere 
are however facta which forbid ut to auppme that the Conqueror and 
bla aucceaaora made a lyaleinatic attempt to reproduce in England the 
main featurca of Norman aociety. Their policy waa eclectic. I'liey did 
Dot introduce Into England Uie Tmga Dti, although thia inatituUoOr 
introduced Into Nonnandy during Uie miamity of tVilliaiu the Bastard, 
waa recognised and encouraged, by Uie great Duke and hia aucceaaora, 
unlit it finally became {lart and parcel with the common law of Nor- 
mandy (Council of Llllebonne, tlfiO, Ordenc, vol. 11. p. 3(6 and note ; 
Council of 1093 , i& ill. 470; inquest at ftouen, 1205, ap. Ducheane, 
Saipi, Xormann., p. 1060). On rreneb sod the dukes gladly adopted 
the French erpedleot : io England they preferred to u«e such native 
inatitutiona at the ahlrc-court. It i? ia deabag with the English 
Church that the Conqueror shows bioiaelf moat faithful to the model of 
bla Norman policy. In Kormaody he bad only allowed cicncai arnoda 
'Profeaaer C }!, UtMni has, Jicwcvcr, |«il>liai>ed an official account of some 
Nornan euatoma. which waa drawn up in iogt [ft. if. R,, axiil., p. 501 ]. 
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to meet at hi* adriee or suggeatioo, and frequently acted as liieir 
president {/riZL Pici., p. 19*>. H«s court claimed the right of depos- 
ing spiritual dignitaries, and he denied the claim of Rome to rcrise 
his judgments in such cases (fW. Filalu, 481 B., ed. Duclicsne). For 
a long time be disregarded the interdict which Uie Papacy laid on 
Korraandy in consequenee of hit marriage with 5IaUlda. We need 
not look further afield than Normandy for the origin of the “customs" 
enumerated by Eadmer. ^gain we have some reason for believing 
that the still more bmous “cmloms," which blcnry 11. embodied in 
the Assise of Ctarendmi, were not unknown to early Norman law. 
VTiUiarn ofPoitiers observes tiiat the Conqueror^s practice «aa to punish 
clerks guilty of abominable oflcnces, with whom the church courts bad 
dealt too lightly. But it is probable that the ducal court had re- 
nounced this practice before the end of the Conqueror's life. The 
Council of Lilleboone, in lOSO (Orderie, ii. 516), lays down the law as 
to criminous clerks with considersble independence (tee App. viL], 
and even reotures to assert that, where disputes arise between the 
spiritual and secular courts respecting the boundanu of their juris- 
chetlons, the bishop's decision should be final. 'The decrees of this 
Council deserve more attention than they have received. Issued with 
the sanction of the Conqueror they form a valuable commentary on the 
ordinance separating the spiritual and secular courta By comparing 
thtir spirit with that of the passage cited above from Wiliiam of Poitoi^ 
we learn how rapidly the Norman Oiurcb passed from an Erastian 
attitude to the ideas of Hddebrand. 

In the twelfth century, and particularly under Henry IL, the 
goverameat of Normandy was oAeo in advance of that of England; 
some of that sovereiga's most fiunous measures were first introduced in 
the duchy. In the eleveotb century the case was diETerent. Nonnan 
law and institutions were then at least as pnmiUve as those of Anglo- 
Saxon England. An anecdote in the Ftia UeHuitii [Opera. Laajmnci, 
i. S62, «!. Gdes) suggests that, even under Robert Uie Devil, the Norman 
barons might indulge in pns-ale war until tliey were expressly com- 
mandedby the duketoacceptlhearbitrationof his court, ihie favourite 
method of proof in Norman courts was the ordeal of battle which waa 
invested with usages and ceremonies dating from pre-Christian Hm,-i 
In this, as in many other respects, •* vetenim ritu Danonim adhne universi 
vivebant" [I'Ua Herluud, pu S63). Norman law was in oiany osential 
particulars vague and unsetUed. The first family of Tancred de Haute- 
ville migrated to Italy for fear of being involved in those disputes 
whtdi commonly arose when an inheritance had to be divided between 
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bein ICauifridu ilalaUm, «{t. OoBque^ xi. p. JSO)- Th^t the rale ot 
divUion between the »om of a dcMl ata xtlJl prcreiled i* a fufficicok 
Kplj t0 tltoie who bold Itut the Koraun Dukes hsd slreAdj’, before 
1066, succeeded ia shAj^;; Korsun fcudAlum to their will (ice the 
chArterof Herlula to Dee, In Opeta Laitfraiui, i. 350). Primoscaitare 
dercloped oo Engliili soil; end Orittiaj. tiie £nt Frcach province Cato 
which it WAS latraduced, owed the ioaovAtioa to Couot Geo£re/, the 
soo of llcnr^ JJ. (Sup]eU>o« Atmoe ExJuifiter JlfiUj, 1. IrL, Isxii; 
Brunner, Erljolgt^iltvi,ji, 31). 

A cunsUtutlm cao lurdlj be sold to hsve existed. The duke wu 
AccutloRicd to consult with the swuorrs or prindpet of the ducb/ on 
weij;htj questions of poiiej. Ills reUtions with this Ciaia ere well 
lllostnteJ bj the debxte st Lillebooae, oo the ere of the expedition 
of tOG6. The grest men ere Askcd to j^ve AssiiUnce; ihejr refute 
collectiveljr; but the duke's confidspt srguet with indiriduAU and 
temRct them untd a msjontjr decide to grant the duke's requesL 
Dudo (ed. Duchesne) mentions cascs in which the Ckno is eonsuIteJ, 

pp. 33, SG, OS. The Curia was aIso the highest liw^eourt in the 
duehp ; And Uiere Is tome ressoo for tbiokiog thst, even before i066, 
there ouj hive been s regulsr ttA? of justices slUehed to it The 
chief olhcult of the duchjr were household oili(ers»tbe chsmberlAiDt 
the teoesehsl, the butler sod the eoosUble. The Eogbib Exchequer 
s/itcm esnoot be trseed as ;et to a NorruAS origin. Cut the ibesl 
orgssiAStios of the dueh/ was more bigbl/ developed then UiAt of 
contemponi/ France, liie duke derived a Urge toonej revenue 
from bis demesnes sad other sources. The most importAot of bis 
sgents In locsl Administration were the twooiicr whose duties resemble 
those of (he English sherif in being parti/ domsnUl and parti/ of a 
public character. Out the bailiwick of the rtnm/e seems to have 
been an artificial Adrainistrative area ; it docs not oecetsaril/ coincide 
with one of the old Frankish pagi. 
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V^UMDERLA^rp AND SCOTLAND, 1092-H5* 


T he ucient coonection of Cumberland witli Nortliumbria it 
attested by the eoigmalical charter of Gospatric which has lately 
been edited by Mr. Ragg and hir. Wilson (^Ancetlor, Oct., 1903 ; SeotlUh 
But. Revirr, No. 1). From at least the date 1033*^ Carlisle formed a 
part of the diocese of Durham (.Monastieon, L 239'240) ; and Rufus after 
the conquest of I09S ordered that this arrangement should be con* 
tmued. Carlisle was placed under a sbenS* (Moautieon, 1. 311} and 
colonised with '‘churlish foUt" whom the King sent thither from the 
south (d. S. C.). In the reign of Henry 1. Carbste became reunited for 
a time to the other lands which had been included in the old prortnee of 
Ciunbna. Ralph Meactuo, who held Carlisle for some yean prior to 
1150, was also the lord of Kendal, Bweerou and Copeland, Le. of the 
three baronies which lay between Cumberland and the Honour of 
Lancaster ; he also held the Honour of Lancaster for some little time 
after 1103 and before 1133 (when we fuid the Honour in the hands of 
Stephen). All these lands Ralph resigned into the King’s hands in 
return for the Earldom of Chester at a dale which falls betireen 1130 
and 1133 (Tail, Media's/ J/oiicAes/rT, pp. 163-4). The year is probably 
1132, when we 6nd that Henry I. risited Carlisle (Symeon, llisl, Iteg., 
r.s.). In the Pipe Roll of Henry I. we had that Stephen is in pos- 
session of the Honour of Lancaster: the lands to the north of this 
are divided into the shires of Cumberland and Westmoreland. The 
old unity of Cumbru was thus destroyed once more. A charter 
granted by David I. of Scotland, in the early years of bis reign, to 
Robert Bruce proves that the Scots now regarded the boundary as 
definitely established. Robert Brace receives Annandale "et totam 
terram usque a divisa Dunegal de Straint usque ad divisam lUnduffi 
Meschin” ; to be held with all tfiose custom-ary rights which Ralph 
ever possessed in Carlisle and bis land of Cumberland (La wne.pp. 4S, 49). 
David thus creates a new march-fief to keep watch upon Carlisle ; a 
measure which would have been impolitic if he bad hopes of recovering 
the English Cumbiia. 

David obtained a part of what he desired by bis treaty of 1136 
(530) 
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with Stephen. The terns of the teesty ere given by John of Hexhsm, 
p. 287. Stephen gave to Keniy, the ton of David, the Earldom of 
Nortbampton, the Honour of Huntingdon, CarlitU, and Doncaster 
(so also pp. 145, 146.) Carlisle no doubt carried with it 
(he shire of Cumberland. But a few years later we dnd David laying 
claim to the whole Honour of Lancaster, actually disposing of Lao* 
castrian lands at Bispbam and Xirlcham to the north of the 12iU>]e, and 
asscrtij^ hja JttrdsJwp over Westnoorclani} (Ltwrie, pp. )05, )0f^ The 
chartera in which these pretensions are asserted cannot be dated with 
precision. The earliest of the two relating to the Honour of Lancaster 
was granted before September, 1141 (Tail, op. cit 167). It is probable 
that David had tahen advantage of Stephen's defeat and capture, earlier 
in the year, to lay violent hands ufion Westmoreland and the Honour of 
Lancaster; if indeed Westmoreland had not been included in the 
grant of 11S6- From (his point onwards the printed charters of 
David 1. contain no reference to lADcetlcr. On the other hand Banulf 
of Chester appears, before May, 1147, inpouession of the land between 
the RibMe and Mersey; so that, if Stephen ever held the soutbem 
part of the Honour, he soon related his hold. lo May, 1149, David 
released his claims on the Honour to Ear) Ranulf in order to win over 
the Earl to the Angevm party (John of Hexham, Hen. Hunting.). 
Respecting Cumberland and WeatmoreUnd the charters are simdarly 
silent. We learn however from the chronicles that, in 1149, Henry of 
Anjou oondrmecl David la the possession of the three notihem shires 
(Diceto, J. 376 ; Newburgh, Bk. ). c. 22 ; R. de Monte, p. J98 ; Hoveden). 

It should be mentioned that the Honour of Lancaster was granted 
to Baculf of Chester both by Stephen and by Henry of Anjou, The 
dates of the giants are duputed. See Mr. Round's article in £. H, R., 
a. p. 87, and Tait, Medieval Manchetter, p. 171. But since the grants 
were probably posterior to the Earl's occupation of the Honour, and 
in any case would be of little value unless enforced by his own re- 
sources, the question need not cotjcem us here. All we can say with 
certainty is that he held the soutbem part of the Honour by May, 
1147. 



VI^THE BULL LAUDABIUTER 


T he e&rlieit tnentiaa of Adrian's grant of Ireland occurs In the 
iUtalopai* (ir. 42). John of Salisbury, writing at latest in 
1160 and a witness of uaistpeachaLle honestj, says that be went to 
Adrian iV, to solicit rhu favour. Adrian complied ; he granted 
Ireland to Henry IL to hold by hereditary right, and sent the King 
an emerald ring in token of investiture. Alter this positive statement 
of fact the main interest of the controversy, which centres round lauda^ 
liUler, evaporates. But the following points in reference to this cele- 
brated document are worthy of mention, (t) The test of LaudcHUler 
is given by Ginldus in the Etpuguatio Ilibtnuea (Open, v. 31(5); also 
b/ Dlceto ((. 300). The Utter aotlionty is above the suspicion of fraud ; 
Imt be may have got the document from the Erpngnaiio. Gmldus says 
that the original of LaudaUUUr was preserred in the treasury at Win- 
chester. He also quotes a privilege, purporting to have been granted 
by Alexander 111. in 1I7Z, which mentions and confirms the grant of 
Adrian. But there is good reason for believing this privilege to be 
a forgery. 

(3) lauJaLUilfr is mentioned in a letter from John XXII. to 
Edward 11. The text U gives both in Wilkins’ ConcHia and in 
Tbeiner's f e/ero iiroRam«BX0 (p. SOI). There is a diSerence between 
the two texti ; that in Wilkins admits the existence of the Bull ; that 
in Tbeiner's collecUon speaks of the letters “ quas praedictos Adrianos 
... eidem Henrico regi de terra Hiberaiae concesiue dkiJur". The 
reading in Willuna is ** eo/iOftil But presumably Tbeiner's text, which 
does not vouch for the existence of the Boll, is the more correct. 

(S) The Liber A'lgcr Sooasrtt contains three letters of Alexander IIL 
which relate to the conquest of Ireland and are admittedly genoine; 
they are reprinted in the new Foedera (L jx 45). These are sofficient, 
independently of I^ttdatiJiier, to prove that Rome approved the con- 
quest of Ireland. They are of the date September 10, 1 17S. 

(4) Whether we accept or reject the Bull L^iuUbililer, our ideas as 
to the conquest of Ireland will remain unaltered. Adrian IV. approved 
of the undecUkingv it was postponed until a much later date; and, 
(533) 
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ta fat AS we c&q see from our eutborittes^ it vas completed before anj 
partisaa of Henry thought of basing the King's titie to Ireland upon 
the permission of Adrian* 

There is & considerable literature dealing with the autbeDticity of 
LaudabilUer, We may refer in particular to bliss Korgate's article 


£. //. J2., tUI. pp. 18*52 i to that of Mr. Bound in the Coiantune 
London, p. 272 ; and to that of Sehefler Bt^horst in the Miiiheilung 


del IntlituU Jilr Outtneieh, GerdUcJUs/brse&wig, ir. 101*122. 
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VII.— THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINOUS CLERKS 

H ENRV IPs cl&im that tl. 3 of iho Coiuttluiioru o/ Clarendon ^&sa 
statement of the practice of the time of Henry I seems to have been 
Justed. It tvaa not seriously contested by Bechet and his supporters. 
The punishment of deeraded dcfhs by the secular courts has been shown 
by G^estal, in his detailed study of the Privtlegium Fori, to have been 
allowed in France and Nonnartdy. The practice was recognised by the 
canonists, including Gradan himself and the contemporaries of Bechet. 
There «, unfortunately, very little evidence about the practice in Norman 
England. In casea of treason, clerha. even bishops, were tried in the 
Curia Regia. But thia was a different matter. Treason waa considered 
to be a sp«^ case, and the rule stated in cL 3 obviously was not applied 
to it. One small piece of cootemporary evidence, however, suggeata 
that the Ansie>Noroua Church did not disapprove of capital puiushment 
being inflicted on a degraded cleric. The Abbot of Abingdon obtrined 
from Henry I a writ authoriring him to hang a thief who waa a priest. 
{Hist. Mon, AlnngJon, it. p. 00.) It must be presumed that the abbot would 
not have sought pemussion to exercise bis bberty of lir^ansenthco/i&this 
way unless the cleric had already been degraded. 

Under Stephen the situation changed. Id his charter of 1136 Stephen 
had granted the Church jurisdiction over all ecclesiastical persons and 
property (S.C. p. 143). While be himself did cot keep hia promise, 
but attempted to try at least ooe clerk for an offence other than treason 
(o. Pollock and Maitland, i, p. 4S2), it is probable that the secular courts 
often failed to take any further action against degraded clerks. At the same 
time, or at least in the early years of Henry II, the Church courts were 
preventing secular puiushment by refraining from sentencing the culprits 
to degradation. Becket waa detennined to maintain the Church courts’ 
tnonopolUation of the puiushment. U is possible that he was not at first 
aware how strongly the cuscom of Henry I’s day supported Henry ll'a 
claim, although he is likely to have known that this claim accorded wnth 
continenul practice. Id a kuer to the Pope in 1 H 3 he wrote of the 
atucks of the secular power on the (English) clergy, ‘ qui ab hac 
jurisdictioDe hucusque tpeeiali privilegio fucrunt exempti ' (MaUriaU, V, 
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return and stand their trial, their chattels were confiscated, because flight 
w as regarded as an ofience in Hsdf. If a layinaa fled, but later returned 
and was acquitted, his chattels sitnUariy were confiscated on account of 
his original flight. This practice was extended to clerks who hsd not 
fled, their chattels being seized and kept by the King if they failed to purge 
themselves in ti« Church ccun. (v. Cheney, TJie Punuhinent 0 / Frionow 
CierAr, E.H.R., 1933.) To this extent, but only to this, was there double 
punishment of criminous clerks in England. But while Becket’s view of 
double punishment triumphed, the canonical rule against trial in a by 
court was not so well maintained, tn the thirteenth century clerks were 
required to plead in the by court and a jury gave a verdict on their guilt 
or innocence. Then, if they were found guilty, they pleaded tbeir 
benefit of clergy and ao secured a second trial and chance of acquittal 
in the Church court. 

Becker's objection to the Conadtutiona of Clarendon cL 3 was contrary 
to practice, to earlier canon bw and to the views of contemporary canon* 
bts. The new argument by which he sought to avert the punishment of 
degraded clerks was hardly consistent with hb own practice. It was not 
ultimately accepted by the P<^>es, except Alexander III, and the addi* 
tionsl punishment by the secular court was opteuly bid down in certain 
cases, though it was seldom inflicted in England. Here Becket’s martyr- 
dom secured the victory of a novel and unconvincing theory, but failed 
to secure complete observaitce of the canons forbidding trial in a by court. 
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a&d other toesahen, (uch u the priadp&l chu^iy end ezcbe^ucf 

officials and probably the justiciar, drew up further schemes of reform* 
sihicb^'as aow to extend to maladnunistratioa by the officials of the barons 
and W problems connected with suit to private courts. The first draft of 
these reforms is that sjven ut the Prot-idctuitt baroKum AnglU, drafted before 
the cod of October, 1258, but not yet officially ptrblished. lo February a 
second scrsion, Ai'ct'u ftottrib majitatum AstgUt, was drawn up, snd in 
March the barons promised to observe the tame rules in relation to their 
tenants and neighbours as were to be laid down for the royal officials 
IFaetiera, i, p. 331). But publicadon of this legisUtion was still delayed 
tuui the autumn of 1239, perhaps because it was intended to produce a 
more cffinprchensiveensconent then. The JVotinbwo/iiVrrrruwtfr were 
made public in October and included this draft legislation in addicon to 
the articles based on the Perituxi o/ the Barotu. But in addition to the 
legulstive section (printed S.C. p. 390 from the Close RoS). the Provisions 
included s cumber of important adaunistrative (v. Burton Annols 

pp. 4TI-9, and Jacob, p. 370). These called for immediate actiee* and 
so were oautted from the legitladve sectioo which was handed to the 
justices now sent out to cooaaue the eoforcemeat of the reforms in local 
ad n u n i t ttadon. It was provided that the itiserant justices themselves 
should be accompanied by baroruaj nominees, and that memben of the 
Councd were to accompany the King to France, while the justiciar and 
four barons were to act as an executive in Englemt during his 

a bs e n ce. The effect of this adminutrsiive sectioo of the ProcUians oj 
lyastmjuUr w ould be to streUEtbeD the and especially the bazoniil 

element inn. 

Thus the discussioo and drafting of the reforms occupied a considerable 
period and tt is clear that wlule there were marry maxteta on which it was 
agreed that legislation was desirable there was no cut and dned plan of 
adnuaistrauve and judsdal refonn ready in the sprmg ^ 1253. The 
baroiW were able to produce their Petition within a few weeks, but the 
additional reforms were probably largely the work of the justices and per- 
haps owed something to the infonnadoo acquired by Hugh Bigod as he 
heard querAa in the counties, or that brought by the four Ifni ghts. The 
abuses with which they dealt were cenaioly not enough to have provoked 
open opposidon to Henry Ill’s goverament. But the scope of tte refonns 
was wide and shonx that the barons were not attempting to exploit 
Henry s difficul d ci merely for the benefit of their own class. No doubt 
the prune modve of the opposinon was dislike of further taeannw. ^Vhen• 
ever Henry had asked for • grant the occation had been lalcyw to aecure 
die confircoatioa of Tviagna Carta or to press for the appoinmient of a 
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iu.tici.r, thuiccllot uid trcuurtr .topol* <» f';," j'’ “L'torf 

. bTonid a.».Uv. comdl. Mm ot *. dm.od. “'.f * 

(ore, only to bt tipteted. But there trere tim 
red the Kioj, thteetetted with eecoreremeetton, 
et the reetey of hi. eubjeete, ttho Md leeret ^ 

eniutethoftdfUQientofhliundettaltJiige. Henry looz es the 

right to «.nren. to treetion. hot thi. tight tere “jJ,””" “ “ 

King ,re free to ALtdingly, the fittt 

Tb— d.eC"o;?nS;re"ro.eenre 

red to eetrieete Henry fretn hi. '-erire. ren^enhd 

cheaply at poujble. The aecond «a» to improve _,ovided 

tradon at home, and ao reduce the aumauhi ^ , I the desired refonna 

bytazadon. ThiaUxadonwainoltobegraate of the renewal 

had been aatured. For thU reaaon. «id to avoid the *>^8 « 

of Henr/a foreign adventure!, the coun^ waa to re period of 

influe^ for a «n.ide«ble period. -Hie 

twelve yean in the dauae dealing wiU. the p^Won 

firmro/OVo^diugsemilut ”^*„„„rting hia control of 

u long u there waa any danger of Henry 

foreign policy-probably. indeed. not waa their achtme 

did tiot deliberately draw up a new ^.bly they relied on 

for rrcotirtlrotirig ■ n.nir.l ’ooooullor. • to 

their concepdon of their duty aa the King believed that pte* 

iurufy rhrir rerrirtg op . coorioooo. “r^ViltrriSre 

redret jurtified their derne^to coorent 

ehrecehor red Uereuret. The . more 

answer to the council at the end of their yearia King’s 

obvious novelty. Yet the b„oniBl Bovemmeot 

co^peradon. What was intended '*« interest, 

but a coalition or * national gowtnment. eiecudve 

It was only Uur that the co^cJ •■**.^* . eovemment would, it was 
independent of the King. The It would amend 

hop^, .how how the kingdom ahould be governed. It wool 

those things which '^"* ***" “’ "^‘^.J^^ie’reforms touching local 
It is not necessary, therefore, to attn^« » .The 

and private jusdee aolely to pressure ^ iVow- 

royal jusdccs may have been „ere not drawn op with- 

dentia baronum Anglte reveal the fact tha Council. The belief 

one reme eppreitien red of 125» b" heeo 

that knighta of the shire attended the Eas 
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shown to rest on evidence which in fsct reUtes to the appearance of the 
four knights at Michaelmas to report on their iotestigadoo of local griev* 
ancca (o. Cam., E.H.R., 1831). The ugnificance of the protest of the 
'bacheton* in ISSO ahotild not be exaggerated : it is dear that the 
tirsonf c/n'eitmuirtff wereaotdrawnupas a result of it. It was, however, 
necessary to consider the interests of the middle classes. It tras part of 
the baronial plan to prevent the local officials’ appropiating pro&u of justice 
or other perquisite! which should base gone to the exchequer. The 
punishment and prevendoo of such defalcadons depended on the co- 
operadon of the local knights and gentry, and to secure this it was neces* 
aary to punish and pcevent injustice and extordon as welt. Even John 
hod grasped this when he wrote to the men of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
in 1213; “Frequentes querelasa plunbus audivimui quod vicecoroites 
nosba ct aervientes eorum ct alii balUvi itostxi plura a sobis extorserunt 
qua ad cotomodum ootmint non desenerunt, et voa male tiactaverunt, 
unde non modicum motemur” (Aoh lit. Pot., i. p. 87). Moreover, m 
1SS4 die barons had refused to make a grant unless repreteatadve* of 
the shires were also consulted. They could hardly now undertake to 
raise an aid without eonsultutg them sad without redressing their grieV' 
aacea, as they expected the King to redress their own. But the barons 
did not deny their responsibility for the just adaunistratioD of theit fraach* 
lies, and these consideratioas <d expediency were reinforced by the desire 
to provide good government, or at least to show up the deficiencet of 
Henry lll’t administration. 
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iai9 a miit<Taporar]r tecofiL 

A*mtUi Uacful 

for ihuieeath testury. 

Aaaalr* S. EdaunJi (•laia). cd. litlcmuae. (/mftJrtuiJt Ctuhukttftulu*. 
Struiburi!. t8;9. A aontempenfFauibonir for (b« adpo of JehtL 

Afiaale* S. PauU t>uoJoDi<aae*(tM4-ia74),»il. Peru. SS nruL VaJiraU* fr«<B 

uto. 

Abtialo LoodcAltfiM tdStsbU. CkruatUt rf Bdutrd Ctc., t«L i. 

Stilt Strut. cSSa. Ci^ oa tk* procnLoe. Uxful froa late. 

Aoaalct Sunl«im.«ot «c Fumcaiettaa (iaoa-7l). «£ R. CArtttiti *f lit 

Stift tf Sttfitt, cic. Stilt Strut. iU^ Uk/u) for ttxga of John, aod 
■(■aia atur 1*41. RojralUI. 

AoaaUoflhaRlnfdotsoflfreland. BflbrFoaaMaatrr*. Ed J O'Doeoraa, 7 vol*. 
DuUis, 184^51. A tcmMCvtiaiccnturrcDinpilaUoo, bullied on ddcaiourcc*. 

Aoo(>T<D* 4* Belhune. ta Bouquet, Stt^il, rol ui*. Valoablc lot the Esclub 
caapalco of Louia VIII. 

Baiedictu* Abba*. GeauRecuIIcanriSeeuDdl (1169.9a). c<J W Snl’b*. SAlt 
Strut, a Yola 1867. CbPlempo r ary, and peifaap* of offidai ofipn ; iocor- 
rectlf aaeribed lo Beaedict. Abbot of PcletU>roB£h. A suae of doojiseoU aoi 


Bretoa, G. le (CuiUclm. AnnonouV. G»(a Ptulipiri aad Philippeia. lo Bouquet, 
Sttttil, xnL Valuabk for rhibo Aueuaiua. 

Brerii KcUtia de Oripa* Willelmi. cd J. A. Cilca. Smfitrtt Str Gttt Willtlmi 
CtnctuUtrit, Loadoo. 1S47. Wnttcs lenap Ileiu^t-: uicful for tbe period 
of ihe Cooqaeat. 

Bnit 7 Tywy»o 85 oo( 68 |.ii 8 i].ed.J.W.abIlIieL Still Strut. 1866. A Webh 
Yemamlir aaorce (with ttaaalatioa). Meape, iaacoiratea* 10 date*, but often 
uiefuL 

CaolerUir^, Gerra*c of (+ rare, laio). The lliitonod Worka of. cd. W. Stubbi. 
Still Striit. 2 vota. 1879.80. Include Chr^ca (1100-1199), which are of 
oecational value ; and Ceata Resuai (.liio), which are uteful for Ihe Urt ten 
jean which they coYer. The Ccata are continued, partly wiih excerpt* from 
a Dover Chromw, to 1348 by another band. 

Chronicon btajonim, VicccDaiinnii. etc., ed T. Slapktod in the Ziitr dt AHtiftu 
Ltgiiut. CtmJtH Ai>rir4> 1846. The work of Arnold KtaThedirar, a 
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urooclr hMUle to the Moatfortiinl. Utnlferl, PP- 373'^ _ 

iSjj. Bothlbe»echrotucl«M«’r»l<»*U ^P'yl^njj.omce. 

h*»e niuchia*tm»lin toniino^»^**“ ^ j„i -j j.SteveMOa. ^'7/ 
CocK**h»U.R4lphof, Chr«Jcoo^6U^omJic66-i«31. i 

Sm,t. »S7S- W SoibU. ^*7* ■J'""' ,* 

awotrr. Welter de. M*»orul« (-l^S). ^ BerowtU"^-, 

l87»’3. D«« ^of the «ui .bout i«5 v 

Dermot, S»8 of, ed. C. ir Orpett. I>oB**a*r 

the te.tiinoor of eye.*ilMU«- CoatMoe o 
uttUmcDt orihe Engl^h la p^-j inS^-^il. ed- J- 

Denia, RlchefU of. De R«»~* *ASidiiabyHo»leK,Cirr»»r*^ 

r. ;?«. s,.bb.. j'*, .Si; 


Emilukliulmtsiiittuiy. . . 

*/S/«*i»e, tie. MltStrut. c, JttIhStritt. a 

Diccto. Ralph of. Opera Hiitonea, *d. W. . y. for the year* tl8S-I*ol. 
The Irip"** uSofUrura In 

Durham, Simeon of. Opera. Omn**. eA »• ^_(o.Norman period. 

Eadmer. Itutoria Koeotutn ,^a«..jni. An hone*' and »alua 

Sm4$. t«r. The friend and confidant 01 Awewu 

vriter. 


raatoMne. Jordan. Chroninue de ‘*,’'“VX,it^*tc.,vol.w. Aneyo-"****' 

aAdtbeUttautheniy. i.«» iiool ed-T. D. H»tdr “d 

Ceata 'fl^wdi, ed. T. D. IIa>^r ““^^od^ 

tweUth century Latin romjnce. 2!**T^^^r4 //.r/enfa/d'erieO'- 
C.auStephanllllV47l,«d.R-C.S««^ ,/&«. etc.. toI. b. A ealuaUe 

1846. Alto Ed. llowlelt. Ore«<r ^ ^ o.//r 

contemporary narrative, bM F.Dtroock,C.F.%'am • 


tbibiiidb* »<i Uittona d 
Cir<^u/4t SUf ill tic.. 

valuable for Northern hittory. d'An^***”® f'**/ iar between 

llistoire dea duct dc Normandie et d«^ Valuable for the war betw 

SixuU dt VIh,Uxr, d4 Franti. Fan*. I04>a 

«868-7i. ^alueleta before ^ 

i V. : after 119a a primRty authority. 
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Himtiagdon, n«nry of. HUtori* Aoglofiafl (-1154). «d- T. AxncM. XtUiSirut. 

1873. \3»eful »fier iioo. _ . ... , 

Iba »1 ia Xtt. <Ut I/M. i*t Crnuiu. JhU. Orttt/cMS. wiL u. A history nl 


iheMohimmtduiWdr-iajt}- 

pulf. Iliitoria CrorUndfiuii, ed. W. Fulmsii, Stnfitrti. OiSatd. 168^ A 
famou* forgery of the fourteentli cennify. Some cunoiu CroyUnd legend^ 


Itiaerarium PefegMonim etGau Reg>» RkarJj [1187-9]. W. Snibt*. XeM 
Striti. J 864 . Mainly oirMuUuon of AiBbroUe,y.». 

Joeeliiw de Brahdond. Chromca tiiji-nojl, eA J. G. Rokew^e. Camibo 


Joeeliiw de Brakdond. Qinmic* lii 7 l-i«> 3 l. e^/- 9 : 5 *''^'*?^.*;. 

Sociity. i 84C». An Edmuadibury chroaide. Vahuble for todal history- 
Jcaa-rUle. VisdeSiinlLo«M.e»lL.fadi»U. ^ ^ n 

V.m;i r>T. U 'nii.m of. Histotiae Tionnaanomm libn Ocio 1851-11371. ed- 

ehesnc- HaUKtrm.SenfUnt^ p4cis,t6l9. Valuable- BookVULisbya 
Cootisuawr vho commences at 10S7. 

Liber Elicms, ed. D. I. Stewart. London, 1S4S. 

Magna Vita 5 . Hugooa Ep. f incoltiirritis, cd. J. P. Dimoclc. XflUSeriti. 1864. 
Ma^ab^.Wilhamttf. I>tC«stiaRteain( 449 -lIS 7 l.UistoiiaNonIla(stlS- 4 tl. 
ed, T. O. Hardy. Eiieluk Hutarual Siiuty. 1840. Also ed. V>\ Stubba. 
EtUtStritt. areli. 4887-9. ValoableforllstthreeKonnaareigas; bulthe 
work of a time-terrcr. 

blalmesbitry, WiBiam of. ^ Ccsii* Pooiificnm, ed. H, S, S. Hamiltcin. Ae/lt 


/or the Histo^ 0/ Thomas Beckct, ed. J. C. Robrnwn. Relit Sent*. 
7T^. >875-85. VoU. b-ie. couaia the biegraphics of \VilUain the Monk. 
Beicdlct of Petetberoogh, John of Salisbury, AJaa of Tewkeabauy, ^watd 


HUteruel Seeuif. i toU. 185A AJso ed. R. HowUa is CkrettUltt ef 
,S(rytM,ete,*oU.l.aadiL AtUtSerut. t&S^-L Valuable<roBitt54t3ii98, 
aa an acute entie of erenu and persons- 

Tiorwicb, St. '(Vllliam of. Life and M iraelcj of, ed. A. Jessopp and M. R. James. 

Caoihridge, >896. Useful for the history of Jewub persecubons. 

Oxenede, Joan of, ed. K- EUia. ReUt Sm*t. 1839. Annals {lom St. Bmet 
Holme; wmtea 1390-1300. Inicrestuig forthe yean 1384.5. 

Paris, Matthew. ChroaK*.Ma}orB(-l 359 ],«d.H. R. Luard RelliStriet. yroU. 
1873-83. Copies WendoTsr to 1*35. Theneelorward our chief aulhori^. 


Poitieri, AVilliani oL GcSU ^VlUclmi (1035-67}. ^ A. Dueheant ’ Sui. Narm. 

Fens. 1619- The work ofatoyal chaplain. VioJeatlyanti-Englisli. 
Radulfus Kiger. Chnuuooo tuccuictuiii [- 1 ao6) ; Chromcon abinioo Mundi ada. 

lt99,ed.R. Anstnuher. Loedon. »»5i. A eiolent cnttc of Henry II. 
SicTaiix,AUr^dc. Rclabo de Suadardo. ed. R. Howlett. Cinnultt ef Suein, 
etc., voL iiL Desoibes (he Battle of die Slaiaisrd. 

Rigord, Gesta PhiHpTs Augusti (ii 79 'SioS], ed. H. T. Delabc^e. SeeiiUdirBu. 
tnr* i* France. Fai^s, 18S3. 

Rishjngtt. wnuam. (1359-1306]. ed. H. T. RHey. RatUSma. 1865. 

Useful for the Barons War. 

Rishanger, Wnham. Chrooicca de Doobus Beilis [1363-7], ed. J O. HeDiwelL 
San^j. 1840. Also ed. H. T. RSiey in WaWoghatn's Vpodirina 
Heustnae. RplXtSafUt, iS66l Doobrfnl »Krthrr Ky ^ 
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Sujff. Hutori* LudorJd VIL, ed. A. ^ g Horpe *n 

Tiuirt or T.nter, Jolm ^ >84^ Cootemporur md 

norenceofWocceiter. £iij[luiJMancili>«fu9. ** 

uitful for yean UsS dJ. ^ ^ o i[o*lctt la Cirwr/rx «/ 

mUItjuline on EneliA affaifi. . i » urr/voit. 

Viuli».Ordrric. HUtofU Ecekii«U£« „p«i»lly for twelfth 

Mrt dt Franu. 5 volt T.ru. iSjS-SS- 

century , but toofuxed in iX Ifrabronn. ii77^ 

Wice. Le^Rotiun de Rou [.|Iq 6J. ei U. * Xl Ym been over rated. 

Written afur I Ijo; drawn chiefly from e»i^ rf* l7'o. Coae. 

Wendover. Roger of. Florei „ »odfrora lioo thebert 

UrualS^tly. 4 volt lfl4I-4- Onpnal 

of the nneral chroniclei, f.illTl • ContinuaterL [•114*1! 

Worceiter.Hortnce of. Chronicon ei 

Cootinuatorii. (Tauter). £neliih Chromde. The 

Aral two eootinuationa are valuatile. in* 

/»4«e/;KwvfX/erfOaford. 190S), f**^"»^!^^‘,^,«rrwv.vo1.iT. 

BuUcr.n.E, 

Kl,?; 'k 

Fawtiaa. 0. IX. with an Dannatpe Club edi^a 

lades by W. C DicUcuon. Uadoo. “ ,l„, /»«iiiiil« i* «*? 

of the Cionide by j. Slcrenaoa U Wt a ttuaw* 

valuable. particaUrly ** *1 ‘*7*“ and traulated from the Chroa 

DamaacuiChrorudeoftheCrujadettb^**" . lo«*, 

icie of Iba al-Qalinial by 11- A. R Oiford, 19*4- ... 

Grata Francorum, the anonymoua. ed. D- td. I, Mar* !^dtn 

lumiigea, William of, Grata Normannomm^^^-^ A. CnaeoB. 

Monmouth, Geoffrey of. HiatorU Bcg»u“ Brittam**. 

Salialm^' John of. IliatorU Pontificalia, ed. R- U P<»>'- 

, 3 , TKEAT.SES, ^ ^ 

Anaelmi Opera, ed, Mign*. ’“**• g,,. 

valuable collection of letterl. j t S Brewer. faulty, 

Bacon.RoEef. Opera quaedain Oiford, «897- ^ei 'J 

Bacon, Roger. Opui 

Bracton, IleiOT de. Notebook, ed. Eicerpta 

kvr «o~ Br wf". ““ 
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yp Vnl.. (uSt-OQ). tJ. W. Stubbl. CkrenitUj aU UrmeriaU tf 

Rukari RtUtStrut. l86c „ . , t 

FeIk<.Cabert. EputoUe, ed. ibsee- P.L^'^cia. P*n», 1854. Vtthl fot 

rtira c{ Strahcn «nd the Beckrt coemvenx. 
rCbavilL] Tn£tAau<itLe^bB^t^i 6 o 4 . PitbtUf ihtwtai cJliul*nV!ui*T. 
V.1 ...V3* tKmifh Im« mth^UtiTg thJJ BractCO. 

Gmuteste. Rc£<eit< EjaJt£<l»*, «d. U- R- iJdl. 

fwth«tegnofMeatyUL{ naiiJy m'w iu ti i nl 

Ileoln W»lto <£. Huibia<i»7> ed. Miss E. LtacaJ,«}*J) lattoductisa vj «. 

jii^J/iitfnalSarugr. LoadoB, tS^x Usefal for msaansJ 
etoooaj ia tbixteesth ceatn/y. Cactsmi also Zss XeitSer Se^ RtUrt. 
IracTCKutres. Ep^Medsc, ed. t6lx Useftil for mresatnrts eoatriTmiy. 
Lsnfrue. 0 aA 03 uis,c^ J. A.GiIes. a*oli, OxfoH,iS44. Coauiatbeue 
br M 3 a Gnspa, sad cntrapoadeace. 

LibeEi de Lite Impentoruo. «c^ »oL us. Men. tjiit. Germ., 4* senes. Train of 
therein of HeuyLentsdsice Papal (lains: paabatfy by Gerard of York. 
Losisgs, Herbet de, ^utoiae, ^ R. Aasactha. Bmt^s, 1846. 

T^'n g«, Hj^bartde, LeBera and Senates oL Traaslsrcd fnds notes) I7 E. 
if. Goulbsra sad Heary Symoods. L ea d oa, iS;8. VsksUe for the birsxy 
ef sebeisTibrp. 

ilsp. Waits. De Nops Caiialimn. ed. T. Wrifbl. Cndr« Secittf. 1850. 

VslosUe fee toosl history sad persc.t al sasdrert (hreifzh ceotaty). 

Ms;, Wslier, the Ls t ia Poms eonnoaly staibutsd to, ed. T. WrishL Ct^ien 
Seeieif. l&4>< dusaates the gnwtb of feeiiag scassst the Pspsey sad the 
rteulse erder^ 

}<>;tiIafPraeeato((Sig«l Wittier). Sperahm Saltotga, ed. T. Wright ia Aapto- 
Lada Sstuicsl Poets. VoLL R^Seriei. i8;x 
Onebeei,Le8enef(lS5&d5l.ed. iOssILCtahsa. 

Ss&^Mry. John of. Opera Oaals. ed. J. A. Odea. $ nfs. Oxford iS4$. The 
Leem Clusaste the oneut of the coamrreny. The PdyarancBS sal 

Uetalopcus sra TsbtshU far the history of tboQEht sad msaaen. The P«^‘ 
OkSieBs hss beeaauialty cdted by C C. L Wet^ s roU. (Oxford, IW-} 
SMiler.W.W. RoyalsodoiherHuton^Lclxm|isifr7)^ kalhSenet. sreit, 
iMx.d. Vahuible, espeds^y for Cssos s£sus. 

VscsiU, MsgistiL Sossss de Mstnauio, ed. F. W. UaliisrM. 1898. 

APPEMIIX 

Anni/ of liBeox. Lesera ed Badov. p. ReynJ ButeneM Seaey. Ceetjen 
71 jr<f. 5 m<r. Loaicia, 193% 

Bncteo, De lesibos et ConBir t ad ici ba s AseSae, cd. G. E Woodhsas. 4 t«Is. 
New HsTts, etc. tgix-4X 

BnetooiadAxo. Select pasat£es brso the vorks of, ed. F. W. ilsstiaieL StUen 
Secular, 1895. 

EdradSiJ.G. Csira.-iar of Anri^nt \r .w rant ff 
>935- 

CUanil, De Lepbos ct Coosaetodaibas Re^ai Aadise, tpd. C £■ WoodixDe. 
Uew IfsTtn, etc. 1951. 

lidere Wsibe. £d. Edwstds, J. G. <*.«>.» <r IfUo. 

U^, Welter.^ Kogis Ciinslnci».«<L M. R.Jsmei. Oxford, 1914. The best 
^nox Fun sal badly edited by T.Wdsit. Cam^See^. iStx 
SsSshoiy. Joha c£ MetalDpcoo, ed. C. C. L Webb. Oxford. 1919 

(6) GElfEBLAI, WORKS OF REFERENCE 
(t) POUnCAl, COSSnxUnO.YAL, A^'D LEGAL 
dds^G. R ftjpn^^FpEi.shCrrBatrtiai. Loedoa, 191a. 
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DU»uw,W. -ne BaroM* War. [io66-ii 

BohmeA Kirch undSuatinEnBl*»i'^‘"^"‘^ 
lie, 1899. . „ . Renoci, 

Borderie, A. de la. Hutoire de BreUpn^ 3 igyi. / irfo. 

Bruimet. Di« Eiutehung del Schwurcef*^ - Inprogie**- Uiefulf 

Cartell;«ri.A. Philipp II. Auput. U.pi*. 1 W 9 .«“- »- 

diplomatic hiilory. Steobeo and Sidney I^ 3 . 

Dictionary of National Biography, ei to autbontiei and g 

London, 1885-1900. Uiually prti f»U ^ Ox- 

Freeman, E. A. HUtory of the Norman ^ Oxford, i88l. 

Freeman, E. A. The reign of WUham R“^ ■*.„ Xj^lated by P. A. Aih 
Gneiit. Rudolph. Engliache Verf^P8**^““- 
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P.l^«e. Francia. H.stoir No™;f^J,;? 5 S:iancifol and unen 


slgraTe. Francis, tiisiorr u* *’ — — 

1851-64. Learned and suggestive, 
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pcnaation to liecbel, 3i3 ; altitude In the Decbcl conlrovetix, aiB-ait. 
Aleiandet iV., Pope, 44^ 

Alexander I. of Scotland, 133, 

Alexander U. ofScotland. 3OQ, 3S8, 389; tnarn'ee liater of Henry HI., (Ot. 
Alexander 111. of Scoiland, 448. 

Alexander the Maion, 357. 

Alfonoa I. of Voiiueal, 176. 

Alfonao X. of Caitile, 444 i elected to the Cnptie. 446. 

Alfred, the Truth-teller, 488. 

Ahcia of Luaignan, 437. 

Alnwick Cattle, myth teapecUng, 84 ; mentioned, 331, 

AIpbonae of Poitou, 430. 
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Alton, UtUf of, 12], iSo. 

Aicboito, jCo. 

Ambrose, 104 ; quoieJ, 097, job 

Auiieni, Mtw of, 4}9. 

AncenUcapiuied. ]7J- 

Aiurin Hixtli, ifae, 4^3. 

Anesty, Richu 4 de, >7^ 

Aneort, lleiuy II, » (tiS)), »6i; Axlhtu o( BritUay at, jjSs Joha 

AnglcKs, iia. 

AogouKme, AfSmar Count oti hit daaghur oturiM John, 339. Seo lubdJe. 

Anjou. Sc« Fulk IV., Folk V., Gcoilicy 1« Dch 

Antelnt, pupii of Lanfnne, 49; hit (ilace to hittoty, fij; f/opotcd at LanCranc'i 
tacccttor. SS; exhorit Kufut 10 repentance, 89: it appointed Aichbitbop. 
90; hit character andeaii7ia(e,iftti.; acccptalhs primal on condilioni, 92; 
Uufut quurela with, 94; at Rockingham, appeal* to Rome, 96; oppoaed by 
thebithoptii&uf. : tupportedby abebaront, 97: traidenof Keniiib p^a> 106; 
second rjuatielwilbnufut, 109; Koetati<oad(ie97),i3iJ.; le^ledby Henry 1 ., 
xao; laiset ^aestion of invciuiutct, lat; aanettont the narriaee of Henry 
and Matilda, ibid.; hit relations with the Queen, 122; aids lleery against 
Robert, 123 ; holds a coonoil (iiot), tap: bis second eaile, Ibid.; hit com- 
promiiewith Hcnry(iia6). lyt: bit death (1109), 133. 

Antioch, siege of, loS, 109; mentioned, 258. 

Appeals to Rome, prsclice of, nnder Henry I.. 146: its eatensioa ifl the neat two 
reigns, 308: regulated by Constitutions of Clarendon, Jtjl pertsitted by the 


Aquitaine, Duchy of, mortgaged 
laine: Aeuiianians rtie a{ 
ceaigiUd by CUaoei u Joe 
^ rbilip. 34 OI part o^ 
England, 330. 


Argenian, Great Council at ( 1 : 71 ), ayC. 

Ataiotle, study oi; 191 , joa. 

Armagh, SynM at, 233 . 

Arqoei, the Count of, I 3 ii M 7 : the castle of, 273 . 

Arsuf, battle of (tigi). 303, 306. 

Aitbui e( Divttany, son «{ Count GeoRiey and Constance, 338; tecognised as 
Ricbatd's heir, 297, 314; Ritbard'a ally against France, 332! bis claim to 
succeed Richard, 336; supported by Pfailip, 337; breaks with Philip, 
337i333r betrothed to Philip’s daogbier. 341 ; captured at Muebeau, itid.; 
IS muidcied, 342- 

Articles of the Bacons, pretented at Oafoid (>2$6}. 450. 

Arundel, Castle of. 124, 163. 

ArbeufiBaruiium, the, 376, 378 
Ascalon, 307 (61s), 309, 31a 
Assassins, tbe, 30S. 

Assize of Ale, 311. 

Assize. oC the Foiest fttS*), 2734 of Anna, ay^tof ClasendOB,t79t AatUes of Freo- 
hold, 280; of Weights and Ueasures, gad. 

Astrology, igo. 

Athfe, Gerald d*, 347, 384. 

Athelmar of Lusignan, halPbroLher of Henry HI.. 436, 436. 

Altachment Coucu, 275. 

Aucndle, Earl of, 401, 402; attempted (ebelUoa, 403. 

Aumile, Stephen oC 106. 

Aumlle, William of, >67. 

I’Anmdne, Abbot of, 212. 

Auvergne, 232; ceded to Philip AsgBttai, a6z: Richard abandons all claims on, 33*. 
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ABsUium, 

Am-xhc^ ConcaiUt of |llp)> *43< *&}• 

Aibotm*. lilt ci, tb« Dmnbcn:t 4 uit 
Amj, coftCctcnc* Bcu, aSi. 

Aio ^ Llcuiia la Uunc, ]> 

** U*cHiu>is or Ehoulko, thi," 4s). 

liium, Koi;«t. 4 ) 6 ; b >4 U(« SA^ wftbiicH yty 

tUinuil. Witluin. II 4 i _ . ■ n I 11 

UibS«-ia. AfthUibo? of Cifttabory, >4*. *« 5 : ** Cro»*J«, *95 5 ®oU Jift Richirf L, 
ajU; dcaih. j'jo: bi«riMc*< 

Dildvia, ton o( Omvio, to^ 
lUiSwin V.^ KUnJm, )l. fo. I>> 
tUUwut Vt. o( Fl^ndut, IJa jli 
lUUain Vn. U FUnActt, l 4 »' 
lUUvia Vltl. ai FUmScis JJt. 
lUMain, (•tclcodtl to FUMm, 
tUI.kJ, ll«inaid <!«. t}). 
lUUiol, John of, opfotca Uontfs*!, 46S, 
lUmWooch, *3, 74, 14. to). 

Uamrton, KobetteC I 37 < 
lUntM. >31. 
lUjhua 3U. 

Bui, Council <iC toa, 

U*/iin(, tbo Coni^uetor «i, 9 tt> 

SSfVBdt UlBtfH, 3ij, jStk 

but*, L«e 4 c. 130, I3I. . ^ . , 

Boh, S(4 of. bichly Ttl»a*i« 4 , 133 5 MuU of U JJua AibUxB* eo, 1«4 
' liaiilc, AVb^ Cbaicb of. A, 

04 }«>ii. Oib) of. &«4 04 oo( Uir<«^ . . 

1^1*^ ^'i ot ,,i . 


c(iSdon\*l»64) **3: ^«ptrihcCwM««ioa».»J 4 ; !«?«"« ‘>f 
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BeiVahire Rectoit, anti-Papal mtnifesta of, 415. 4*6. 

BemariS, St, 173. 17C, 177; hit view* on leuBing, 193; bit nonlu la England,, 
<95! coluWaie* in ahapinsthe Gilbettinc ralt, 19S; on Irith deter, >34 ; 
tend! mittionariea to Iteland, ajS. 

Bernida. See Norihumbtia. 

Derri, 252, 23^ 

Bemand de Born, bit charaetei and poetrr, 253: characteritca Richard. 330, 334. 
Berwick Cattle, 232, ahS, 

Bibliographr, 334 ft, 

Bigod, Hugh, tebeli ((136), 137, 

Bylham CattJe, 402. 

Bithofnet, temoyed to ienporunt tovnia under Willian I., 55; how iieaied by 
Kufiii, 79, no. 

BUbopt, claim u be tiled by Pope alone, 36, 77; how chosen by William I., 34 C; 
excluded from the thite-count, 32, 321: how choten by William H., £7; 
tide with him againat Antcim, aopport Henry 1. on invettituret, 127; 
but lepcnl, 123; attitude towaida Henry L, 135; bargain with Stephen, 136; 
breach of Stephen with, 1(1-164; In opposition to Ucckel, 216, 217; Beckei 
will not be reconciled with, 221. 

*' Blanch ''p»mcntt, I4I. 

Blanche 01 Cattile, mairiet Louia of France, 338; laiica troopt lor her bitiband, 
39Si regent of France, 410* maket peace with Touknite, 412; mentioned, 
413; her death, 44a. 

Bleddjn, Prince of Gw;^edd, >4. ty. 

Bleet, Robert, Cbanccllor, 78; made D.tbepof LLocoId, 89. 

Bloit, Peter of, wriiet againu Jodaiim, 291. 

Blytb, honour of, 114. 

Bobefflond of Taranto, too. 

Bonitae« of Savoy, Archbithop of Canierboiy, 420: friend of A. de Uarab, 440 
defend* prlvilegti fo tb« Cbnctb. 449. 

Bonmoulini, conference of, 260. 

Bordeaux, trade with Iceland, 22$: loyal to John, 344 : eiaie of, under Henry 111^ 
407: rrtieu Lciilt Vtit., 4t«; aititode Vwardi Henry HI., 4it> 

Boslegne, PhiUp lluiepcl, Cotntol, 410, 413. 

Boulogne, Reginald of, 3(3, 373. 

Bouvmea, battle of (1214). 37> 

Bow Cbiucb, 328. 

Drabanpona, the, 332. 

Blackley, the barona at (1213). 373. 

Biacton, Henry de, on toe cojal prerogative, 49a. 

Bcakelond, Jocelyn de, quoira, 274* 

Exand, Prior of Peteibotougb, le. 

Braote, Matilda de, 338. 3(3. 

Bca^ wlllam*de^^td of Breeknoek. Radnor and Limoick, hit treatment by 
John, 338, 339: Ut Iceland. 36a; late bit faroJy, 

Breanie, Falkei de. 394 : hiixebeIlKn>.4<»4-4o6; allegedeomplicity with LomiVUL, 
409- 

Brcaote, William de, 403. 

Brecknock, battle of, air. ... , , 

Brecon, Bernard of Neufmarclrf, Lord of, 74; caaUe of, 473. 

Bceifne, province of. 229. 

Bi<fflu1e, battle of (1119), 139' 

Bceteuil, William of. 118. 

Breteuil. 6cr. of laS. 

Brian of Wallingford, c6e. 

Btidgnonb, CaaUe, 114, 124. 

Bristol, centre of alave-tcade. 47, 23s: trade with Ireland, I42, 228 ; castleol^ held 
Bgamu Stephen, 139, lAj; St^hea confined at, ibg; colony from, at Dublin, 
a37. 
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Bntunr. C<m»n JI. cf. it : Ho«l. Dukt of. MS AUln. Dole cl. 59 5 ov«l«d»l.!p of 
Henry 1., nS. See Otoffiey. Aitbui. 

Biiiuny, i’lerie M»uclcie, Count of, jSj, 4 I<h 4*** 

Bmttny, Henry HI, got* W 4‘J* 

Uninnc, Kobat of, {^uotoi, fU, 

Oral, the, of Layunoo, 487, 

4«a.iy W London. 4« I Jf l^TiOii nuiuini lb. 

Beisundy. Hugh IH„ ®*' J.^AShir mi- baron. »t, J748 wnflicu of totmo- 
Cuiy bt. Edmund., »7«; Jew. Iiiutked .U *9*. oarixiaa., ./«> 
men and tnonl*, 491, 

Bytuiiium, EngUh ciilu *t, £5, 

CaowGAH, P.iacior Powi*. lit, i«3- . _,i1ik cl. Hid.; 

Mytuied by lb* Vitnth, 144. 

Caen. Koben, Abbot of, jt}, 

310, 

Cabot, capiuied (it59)> *°}- 
Caboiun uauier*. 

Cal»tuiH., Pope. I4}< <4^ 

Cambridge, I74i gtovith of lh« Umvet.iiy. 5» ^ 

Carneillc, Get aid de, l<4- 

cr.SffivJ'mS.fa. •‘•i' rw ■“ 

unu.i;t;l“'S. u, 7: ■■• ■»>! “■ 

eobald, Tboma. J ‘ 




^kttT’Ricbard of Dover, Baldwin. Hubert 


Canued^ the Four. 4t7. 4t» : •* <**• 

Canati CoairtfabOiwl dl F«r«<0. 374- 
Cardiff, Duke Robert', pciwn, ijo. 

n.t«. ><■■ "■ ■”• “ 

David I., ijb. >78> 

Carmarthen Caatte, 40}, 

Caiieghofa CaMle, >14. 

ctlhi*.*Council of Ir..h Chorch at ,B«. 

CajinEeham, William of, .uppoiu John a eauie, j». 

Ca*id, battle of, jS. 

Gelatine, IH.. Pop*. 3»** 33>-_ , , win.hMia fioeM. 53 : Analm'* 1*P*'*' 

Celtic compared with Teutonic chartctef. ai3- 
Ceredigion, iij, 

ChaJuz, Caatle of, 

Champagne, Count li— ,, - . 

Champagne, Tbibault of, 4*^ 4*3, 4*4- 
Cbampioni, hired, 339- 
Chancellor, office of, aoo 
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Channel !»]«(, stinled to tbc Lord Edward, 444, 

Charge* Uie Go^ Count of Flanderi, X49> 150J mnidercd, 151. 

Chatter of Henry I.| iig. 

Charter, the Great, 376 (T.; teiaaued, 34a, 397; to be recited in ahite-coorU, 431. 

Chattrei achool of, 191. 

Chertsey, Odo, Abbot of, 87. 

Cheater, submitt to William I., 33; Hneb Lapoa, Earl of, 32, 36,41,88, 112; Ralph 
te Meachin. Earl of Cheater, aee ble^in; trade oC t4*> trade of, with 

Ireland, aaS.- 

Cheater, Ranulf, Earl of, ion of Ralph le Meachln, 166; rebela attainit Stephen, 
16S, i6g: negotiatea with Henry of Anjou, 17S, See alao KanulL 

Cheater, Earldom of, granted to the Loed Edward, 444, 

Chichester, Diihop of, aurporti De Montfort, 463; an Elector, 46S. 

Chinon captured fay the French, 344. 

Chivalry, eailieit form ot.7>i InAaentcd by the Cinaadet, 7a; chivaltic ideal in 
twclfih century, 183. 

Christina, Abbess, tai. 

Chrooicie, the Feterborough, on William I., 65: on Henry I., 140; on the anarchy 
of Siephen'i reign, 158, 167. 

Church, the ^glish, lUle of, or>det William L, 46 *, Improventertt in character and 
learningofihec1ergy,47: bcgioningofguarteliwiihthe State, 86; privilege! 
granted by Stephen, ■}6: guariela ot, with Stephen, i6t, 175; share oQln 
the Great Charter, J7& 

Church Ceoncili, under Wdliam I., 31 • Rufue dec! not permit, 95. 

Church-courta, ordinance separating from Uy>contt*. 30,51 ; suteoC under Stepbeo 
and Henry II., 206 if. ; regulated the Ceoeordat of Avianehei (»72X 
aetff. See also Criminoue Cletbe. 

Cicognd, EngeUtd de, 347, 364. 

Ciague Ports, the shipe of, 76: in Second Crusade, 176; in Third Crusade, 293; 
hostile to jobn, 366 ; ships oL in battle of Dover, 393 ; feud with Yarmeuih, 
401; side With Montfort. 43S, 462, 4(9: reduced alter Evesham, 480; navy 
of, in thirteenth century, 309. 

Cistercians in England, igj; reproached with avarice, S96: conitibuie to Rrchatd'i 
ransom, dtg; esenpt from caiucage. 348; their wool-trade, 349. 

CUpion, Gudrin de, 342. 

Clare, Gilbert de, rcMls, 74 ; second rebellion, 106. 

Clare, House of. under Henry I,. 15a. 

Clare, Richard de (SuonKbow), Carl of Pembroke, his alliance vvith Diarsuit. zjo; 
summoned to Ireland by Diannait. 232 ; obtains leave Horn Henry II., >6<if ,- 
lands in Ireland (2170). 233; arpeaiance and character, 233, 234: takes 
Waterford and Dublin, marries Aifc, 334; recalled by Henry II., 235; defends 
Dublin against Ruadhrl, 233, 236: succeeds to Leinster, ik'd. ; makes peace 
with Henry II., 236, 337 ; his later bistory, 237. 

Clarendon, Great Council at (1164), 213: Consututions of, idrd., 183; accepted by 
Beckel, 214; but afterwards repudiated, ary, 216; conuovetsies respecting 
219. 221 : see also 263, 266; aasiaeol^ 279. 

Classical studies in twelfth century, ago. 

Clement, and-t’ope, 53. 

Clement 111., Pope, 252. 

Clement IV., Pope, 482, 303, 504. See aUo FoulqUoU. 

Geimont, Council of, decree respecting investitures, 100; orders a Crusade, tea; 
attitude of English Church Cowards, tor. 

C\Ho,Wilham.M>n ri Roben. Cnttbose, spared by Htnty L, 132; ttbtllvon tn his 
lavour (rii2), 133 j it carried oil to France (iiti), 147; wars in hiS Gvoui, 
C4S ; Calixtus IE inlercedet for him, 149; contracts an invalid tnarriage 

■ with Sibylla of France, J50; marries siUtt-in.Uw of Louis VL, 131 : made 

Count of Flanders, M. t death (1128), sird. 

Clondaikin, 234. 

Cluni, reforming ideas emanate from, 46$ nature of these ideas, 52, 

Cnul of Denmark (the Saint), contempUtn invading England, 36. 38 ; death of, 37. 
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Cnot VL of DtnmiiV, 3». 

c„ .“po1SK'.‘5 ’•■ 

Coinnenut. Alexis. 63. 

Compureation, 3c>S. 

Comyn, William, 167. , 

Conan U. of Bnitany, death of, i*. 

Conan ot Rouen. 81. 8 j. «:». BmiShri. King oI Connaught. 

Connaught, OitaWuiCambteniia on. ^Roaonri.K g 

Constance of Castile, queen ot Louis VII.. a^O. 

Conitanee, the Empfei*. a^. _^U4jUa!ncfBrituny.59. 

lord of Anjou. 3ji son of Stephen. 173. 

Constance, sUte* of Louis VII.. marries Eustace, son i- 

Constantine, the donation of. 

Constitutions of Claien^n. See Llar^o^ Netthomlwians, 14. 

Copsige, made Earl of N^humbt.^t3 .-Wled 6y under Stephen. 

Ci^beil. William ot. Archbishop of Cantetbory. 13$ • 8 

Cotfe Caitle?»^. M* J “> 

C«nt^l.*EarlsoL See Morten. 

Cornwall. Henry. B«J liaaO ew: •f'P**** 

Cornwall. Richard of. sent to ‘!?*YuJ,4e » MontfetU 4»». **3 5 

bit lappotier . 4*7 1 b'* P*''?’':*”/ mtdiaiot between King and bwoni, 

Kits .»■ 

Cornwall. Itinerant «xo 

Couei, Enguetrand de, 393. 

Coutanees. Dishep of. 74. ‘'’S' 

Council, King's Seaet, 4t8' becoraea Justieiai 

Mltl.al.iSSj’.S'.'s. 11., 5W ; ti. 

the Second Crusa^. ‘7f; ^^'^,?k-chard in the, 287-310: P"* 

Crusade, attitude o* \j;e Fourth Crusade, J4». „ _ 


241 ; deprived, 35J- 


Cyprus TOnquefrfVy Wchatd I.. 298; s 

balfoL 3Ut. 

DAHKa, 369. 


Dam 


ot 168 5 supposed de* 
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Danein Ftetenttncnl, Ai»ixe of, aSi. 

Daitmoulh, CrusaJcrt tuzt froni (1147). 176. 

David l.of ScoiUnd. tjt; actwiaa »iiA mantaf^e, ijj; booght over by Siepoen. 
156 ; iurn» againU bim, 158 ; defeated at Noithallerton, 159 fT. ; malcet peace 
with Stephen, ifii ; hia dealing* with Dutham, 167; deaetu Stephen, {69; 
tlighled by Matilda, 171 ; at tiegc of Wincbcalef, ttik^ 172; negotiaiea with 
flenry of Aniou, 178; death of, 204. 

David of bcoUand. brother of NS'iUtam the lion, aja 
Datid, prince of North Walea, 434. 

Decieum. heeGratian. 

Dcgaflwy Castle, 112. 

Denouiic See Sweyn Csuithsson, Cnau 
Derby, charter of, 34^ 

Desp^ter, Hugh. 461. 

Deviies Castle, tjo; siege of, 14a; in the anarchy, tdy; Do Bargb a prisoner in, 
4«7.ti8- 

Devites, Richard of, eiuoted, 294, 

DMogut dt Aeoreerte, 268. 

Diarmaid of Dublin, 17, 

Diacmail mao hliuch^ha, ICinf of Leinster, bis leud with Tighernan of BreiCne, 
aag; applies to Henry il. for help, ttid.: enlista Strongbow, 230; and the 
sons of Nesta, ibid, ; return* to Ireland, ibid./ joined by son* of Nosta. 231; 
and by SUongbow, 23a, 233; they l^e Waterford and Dublin, 234 1 his 
death, 233 ; the Four Master* on, 242; hie daughter married to Stronghev, 
234 : who aucceedt hiis in LeiMier, 235, 

Dieppe. 3OS. 

Oionytlua, the pseudo., 42&. 

DoU tiegei of, 34, 6t. * 

Dolfin, of CatiisTe, 84. 

Dome^ay Book, ti. 25. 37, 38. 41; account of iu eODpilatioa, 44, 66, lJ7i 
eonnecuon of Flimbard wiA. 78. 

Dofflcaday of Norman demesnei (1171), 27a. 

Domfront, Castle of, 93. irS. 

DoAinicant in England, 497* 

Donaldbane. bieiber of hlalcolm Canmore, King of Scotland, 8$ ; defeatt Dnncaa, 
86; divides Scotland with Cdamnd. ibid.; deposed, lit. 

Doukm, 203, 269. 

Dover, sunender* to the Conqueror, 6; Eustace of Boulogne at, 14 : CeoSrey of 
York at, 314, jry; Longcbarapat, 317; brdds out tor John, 388, 

Dover, Richard of, Archbishop of Canierbory, 244. 

Dover, William o(^ 167. . 

Dublin. See Diarmaid. 

Dublin. See of, 37 ; Ostmen at. 227 ; taken Strongbow, 234 : efTeCt of its 
235; besieged by Ruadhii, ibid.; Henry IL at, 237. 

Doncan, lUegilimate son of Malcolm Canmore, 84; obuins Scotland, 8j; sUm, S6. 
Dunstable, 405, 471. 

Punster Cawe, 164, 

Durham, Bishops of. See ^gelwine; St. Calais, WiUiaia of; Flambard; Rannlf; 


Durham, Commines slmn at, 19; state o 
palatinate, 32, 282, 

Dnittnstern Casde, 318. 

Eadbic, the Wild, of Hercfordsbhe, attacks the Nunaans, X4 ; leads western 
rebellion of 1069. 21 ; submits. 24. 

Earls of NViHiam 1 ., 31 ; right* oL diioinished by Henry 11 ., 284 ; demand their 
nghii ftoM John, 336; caiDie of these rights, 348 ; renewal of the demand 
(I20i).35i; statusof, in tbeNofmanperi^ 317. „„ 

Edgar Alheling, proclaimed King at Londw in loOS, 7 ; anhmits to William. 91 
taken to Normandy. 13; Nortbombna declaiea for, 17: retires to Sc^ud, 
>8; atucks Yoik, ig; joitt* the Dani^ Beet, 20; return 


ir Stephen, 167; privilege* of the 


o Scotland, 23: 
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r>r«:]c(l from ScoiI«nd, sect i» FUfxJeif, in*Ve» tu» pe*c« with 
Wiih&m U >9; •*<«» h.*tMT et i*»A >5. »“9» ***» 

Ed^u, Kine of bwUnd, ill. 

Edinbufsh Ckit'.e, 251. 

Edith, diuthui of Godwin, w.l« Of tUCocftiwir.T. 

Edith Miiddi, dinchui of ht. iUieuct, monx* I„ Jii . b« chaiietei, i*», 

laS; death. 150: validity olW o>uiu<« queauoned. 155. 

Edmund, aoo of Malcolm CanntoiCi , 

f^lmund Ciouthiiick, ion of Heftiy HU SxUy ofleitd to. uS- 
Uwud, aoo of Malcolm Canmotr.St. 


Edwaid, Lofd. ion of Hewy llL.liu muriafi* and 

Utwtlim 11.. 14?: iwtata to oU<i»« th« ^lC»vJalOn^45^ ! 

Monthat. eja; r*octuciiU fnniam«a 0/ ,,^pei 

of loralial t'Oity, 4]o: n Oteuctittr, fdt; ai battle oP Lewes, 4^ , * ^ 

“om e«t»ly. aJi; t u«»«« Mootl«t. ?«/..• aurri.iM MonttoUMi at hen.l- 
wooh. 47j;^ altitli the Eail al EvtUiam. liid.f jim jHl 

eom^sJ with Montioei. 4J9; malta unr4 w.ih >oiui6« b-»on. <»<». 

Edwins “tmlS^ri^^i Senlac. j; V*** 

jj/.g ■); uien to Noravaivdy. Ij; ttbela (ic4S). 17; fliea horn towt.*?. 

IS miudeiCiL (iuf. 

£!<W0( of maitied to «<wy UL. 4»; »«* « ^S«*- «» - 

Elcanof, 

abtoad. 480. , . . _ . , 

Eleanor of Caiule, married W the Lord Edward. 4‘ 

EUtHtriam, the. 4^ 

Ely. lieee of, aO, ay. 

Ely, See Nigel of Uy, 

Ely, the Diunberitcd If **' 

Emmaua, Richard I. al. 

England political condi 


LofvJoo BiobrejJj “‘“P* ^o 6 - married 

ar. iiaiei of Henry IIL. mticiee the d.^lZLi? alo^toa 

to himofl de Motion, eaa. 414; advoed by Adam de Harah. 44 »i r*» 


Engliih, the native, how treiud by .WjUiam 

rathy of. wi?h Anaelm. 93f towa.di Henry I.. «J4 . 


lUilode towaida Henry 

~ ire deapited. 183, 

id national pecoliaTi 


_ , wiS 

levity" 


Ercildoun. 'Tnomas of, 488. _ i 

Etrgar, Sheriff of Middleaca. 8; depowd by MUham L, lo- 
£ijw««, ^chatd'e thip, agy. 

Eipec, Wallet of, igy. 

The?*’**'! r„ vt. w; aeeond rebtlli 


I, toy ! puniab* 


e for the liiali 


Eu, William of, 74S pardoned for hla r«l*Pl*on, 77. »' 
tneni, 

Eo, town of, 34a. . 

Eggenius HI., Tope, 176, 177. I9«S D<««» 

Church, 238. _ , 

.I- E","*'’ “ 

recognise, as Suphtn’# heir, I7»5 *7» 

Eutlace, summed the Monk, 387. 393> 39» 

E..O.m,b.Ul. * ^ trf, , »«. ot 
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Eiche(]B6f> tlsci >t ^Vulehestt< endet WSIiain L, 43 ; csnstitotion onder Henry L| 
I40: Nigel of Ely recnraiset, igg; luuiei Heniy II^ a68. 

Exeter, revolt of. in 1067, 13 £; Cutlc r^beld mgainst Stephen, 137. 

Exoadnn. Rxiph of. 343. 

Eyre. See Jutiicct in Eyre. 

Eyre, the Great, 4^* 


FainiT, GeorresY, 314- 

Fxirx, great, of England, joS. 

Falaiee, treaty of, 231 ; cancelled by Richard L, 2S& 

Falaise. captured by the French, 344, 

Fartingdon Ca>Ue, 173. 

Fetrand, Count of Flandera, 3S3; breach with Philip, 367, 3C9, 372] captoted, 373: 
r^eaKd,4i2. 

Feudal jurixdicuonl, immediately afict the Coru^ueat, 40; indulgence of Henry L 
to, 133, 139; growth ol undei Sterheii. tU; illmtrated by career of Mande- 
villc, >73; Henry IL and. aSa; in Magna Carta, 579: curtailed by ProYUiouf 
of %Vutmtn«ler. 433, alto 490E 

Feudal aide and incidents, uader Knfnc, 79; cnder the Angevusa, 348, 

Fifteen, the CotuicQ ofL 43a, 431. 432, 433. 433. 

FitcAthnlf, Conttaouae, 40a. 

FiuCerald, Maurice, 230, 231. 33a. 

Fiuhaaoe, Robert, 81, tia; hit daughter Mabel, 152. 

FitxHeary, MeOer, Jacbaar of liela^ 36a. 

FitaHerbe^ WUlian, nominated to Sm of Y«k, 176, 178; aaid to have beea 
poUoned, 309. 

FiuHubert, Robert, t67. 

FiUoebera. WilUia, Deputy oftbe Conqosor is Engtud(ie67), (3; Earl of Mere* 
(ord. Hid.. 3a : death eC in Flandera, 38. 

FitaOehert, WtUiam, the London demagogue, 328; hU anest caiuee fall of Hubert 
Walter, 339, 

FitaPeter, Geoffrey, becomea jQuiciat,329: governs England for John. 347; grants 
chanen to EngUeb towns, 349; promotes (creign trade, 330; puisuea a 
mediating pOilcy, 54S, 369 ; daub, 371. 

FiuSuphen, Robat, 230, 231. 33^ 

FltiSiepfaen, William, bis aeconDtofLeadOD, 183, 187. 

FiuUrse, Reginald, aaa. 

FilaWaller, ^bert, 366; conusanda baronial army, 373. 

FiuWann, Fulk, 433. 

Flambard, Ranulf, 68; origin and character. 78; bis financial policy, 79, 94; in>* 
pntoned by Henry 1^ lao; escapes, 1x3; pardoned and restored, 133. 

Flandr^ refuge of Hatold'a friends, 19: relations with William L, 38; English 
viool-true, tea. 349: escheats to Philia Augustus, 301: beginning of the 
great feud with France, 331. 340. See also Baldn-in, Arnulf, Robert. WilUaro 
Clilo, Charles, Philip, Femutd. 

Flemish mercenaries of Stephen, 138, 168, xfrg ; dleinlmid by Henry IL. aot. See 
Ypres, WiUiam of. 

Flemish merchants in England, 309. 

Flemish settlers tn Pembroke, 133; share in Conquest of Ireland, 231: their wooL 
trade, 349. 3sa 

Fletehing, 483. 

Florentine w^-metchaiuc, 50^ 

FtiiOt, Gilbert. Bishop of Hereford, disapproves of Bechet, 206, opposes Constins- 
Uons of Clarendon, 3x4 1 afterwards sides with the King, 217. 

Fecesta, the New Forest, 68 1 the forest law, tUd ; forest system under Henry IL, 
374 C; Potest Assixe {(184), x]%i Forest-charter. 397; forests ondes 
Henry HI., 437. 

Fervra Rrgiruiut Rigti rl R/ges, 467. 

Fomhai^ bstile ofi 351, 

*1, Guy, legaie, afterwards Pope Clemeni IV^ 483, 488,47°> 
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FoanUini Abbey, 195. 

Fcanciscftnt, connectioa of Groseeteste vritb, 417; side with Montfort, 461: spread 
of the order in England, 497: tendenciee of their teaching, 303. 

Frederic Baibarossa, Emperor, feud of. with Papacy, 312 ; relations with Henry If,, 
aiS; march on Rone, aig; conidadet treaty of Venice, 232; takes the cross, 
238; death, 300. 

Frederic, King of Sicily, afterwards Empaor Prtdetie U., 3^, 373 ? hit Crtsade, 
411; feud with Gregory IX., 413: marries Isabella of England, 420; visited 
bv Montfort, 423; at war with the Papacy, 430; death, 439. 

Ftfteval, tecwicilmoa of Henry IL and Bechet at fi/To}, 220, aat; mentioned, 330, 

Friuli, 318. ^ t /-/. ‘n . 

Fulk IV. of Anjou, Go. 

Fulic V. of Anjou, 148S.; hU dalm on Maine, 14S; his tuairiage-treaty with 
Henry I., 140. 

Folk de Neuilly, 333. 

Furness Abbey, tg3. 

GMLLsao, Chateau, 331; captured by PbQip, 343. 

Galloway, 332, 360. 

Galwegians, the, tGo. 

Gascony, communes of, loyal to John, 344; etate of, under Henry HI., 406 C; 
Henry III. m (1242.1243). 433; governor^p of Montfort, 439: the Gascons 
accuse Montfort, 441; Henry visits Gascony, 442: grantM to the Lord 
. Edward. 444- 

Oaugi, Robert, 399. 

Gay, Philip, 167. 

Oeo/Trey, e/lerwards ArchbishopofYorlf, natural son el Henry U„ 224, s$o; tnada 
Archbishop, 290 ; comes to England, 314 1 arretted by Longchamp a siitec, 
313 5 quarrels with John. 349. 

OeofTtey of Norwich. 360. 

OeolTrey, brother of Henry II., rebellion of (tisG), 202. 

OeofTtey, Count of Brittany, son of Keoty It.. 247. 348 , grievanes against hit 
lather, 349; rebels, 250; at war snth Richard, 236: and with ois father, 
iUd. s again at war with Rfcliard. 257 : death. iM. 

OeofTtey le Bel of Anjou, marries the Empress Matilda. 151 ; attacks Kormandy 
0133-1139). 156; his prospects improve, 157; negotiates with the party of 
Stephen, rep. 170; declines to come to England. 173; teducea Normandy. 


X73i death (lyt), 278. 


126; repents, 228; an astro* 


Gerard, Archbishop 
nomer, 190, 

Gerbetoi, siege of, Gs. 

Getbod, Earl of Chester, 24. 

G^nl, siege 0/(1213), 369 
Gild houses, i83. 

Gilds, under Henry I., 143; the gild-merchant, liid., Z44. . 

Giialdus Cambrensis, on rnonastic Gie, 188; rut Irish clergy, 324; bis prejudice 
against the Irish, 223 , quoted. 232 ; on Irish ofScials of Henry H>, 240 ; on 
Philip Augustus, 333; on Wales, 446: at Oxford, 300. 

Cisors, conference of (11G7), 219. , 

Oisore, treaiyofliiis}, nS; cattle 0/^337; taken by PhilipAugustua, 330; abandoned 
^ by Richard, 33s. „ , 

Glanvili, Ranulf, justiciar, on the While Uonka. 196; the Tra<lalut attributed to, 
368,378; anecdote of, 377; judicial work of, 278; intercedes fat the Jews, 
292 ; goes on Crusade, 295; ouuuipe Richard, a^i death, 300; patron of 
Hubert Walter, 324. See also TVoelufiu. , 

Gloucester, of, sides with the Empress, 16$. <72 i charter of. 349 1 Henry 111. 

crowned at, sgo; Moolforr at, 473; caprurerl b» ihe rovallsts. *7t. 

Gloucester, Gilbert de Clare, EarloE 457: sides wi' 

an Elector, 468 ; quarrels wub Uonifort, 470: a 


t war with Montfort, 472) 
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lota* the royaliiti, 473; »t buile at Eve&bun, 47s; sidei with the Di»- 
lDheiite4, 481. 482, 

Gloacoiet, Mile* et. Sec MiIm. 

Gloucetter, Philip or. 167. 

Glooeetter, Kicbaid de Clue, Bui at, 44J, 449 ; quuicK with Uonttoii, 4Si< 453 S 
Joint the iO)4liit4, 456, 4)7: deub, 457. 

Qloucetter, Robert, £ul oC; nitunl ton ot Ilennr I., 133. 132; tcknowleo'ef 
Stephen, 136; larni to the Empreu, 138; bit letoutcet. 139: rclunit with 
the Emprest, 1C4: Ulet coountftd in the WciU ifis: burnt Worcester, 
tC6: eaptuiet Stephen tt Liocotn, 169; slighted by the Empress, I7>i 
captured by Stephen's friends (ii4>), tya; esehtnged (or Stephen, itid.s 
gOM to Normanay, liid.; dica(ti47}. 177. 

Gloucestershire, misgoverned uoder John, 3^, 

Gedvrin, House of, in 1067, >3: in 1068. 17. 

Cospatric, appointed by ^Vllllua 1. tt Earl of Bernicii, 17; alliance with riie Scott, 
iSi^oint Uani& fleet, to; pudon^ hy WdUira 1.. 33; deprived of bit 

Grand Anite, aSo. 

Qratian'i Ceiteerdanlia (ot Darthim\, 191 ; died in the Bechet controversy, 313. 

Grasamsu, presented U Conned of Lyons (1343), 433. 

Gravelines, Bechet at, aiy. 

Gray, John de, Bishop or Norwich, tberwuda proposed for See of Caoterbnry, 347, 
333 : SCI aside at Rome, 334 ; mcotione^ 337, 339> 

Gray, John de, 443. 

Gray, Walter de, 347. 

Qceai Council, the. andet Wiiram L, 43; endei Henry 1.. >30, 151; diunadt* 
Henry It from a Craude, t39: attiiode of Henry IL lowud^ 366:^costrol 


; WaJlmglbrd (1153), tot; Wood- 
I*! Clarendon (1164), 313; North- 
, . ... ,1.313 ; ArgviUn(lt7i),336: NotUneham((ig4), jaa; Su Albant 

{ia«3).369. 

Great Councils in opposition to Henry III^ in >243,431; io xa44,43S; io xa48, 
437! ‘1 **54.443; in **38.441.443: io ApnJ, 1238.448; at Otfotd (1258), 
43n^ 

Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), relations of Odo of Bayeua with, 36 ; of William and 
Lwiranc wilb.tS £; tefomiincdecicese^ 32; claims euaerarntyoter Rings, 
ibid. I the claim resitted by \ViUiam 1.. 33 ; lesullt of Gregorys worb, 69 ; 
deaib. 88; had denounced lay invcstiiiues, zoo; not the originator of the 
Crusades, loa. 

Gregory XX, Pope, 4X4. 

Grosseteste. Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, eaa; bit chuacter tod activity, 426: 
remonstrance at Lyons, 438: hit ralesisstical views. 428, 429; his last 
ma n i fes io. 434 • suppma the ^pc sgainst Henry, 433 ; in Great CooncU of 
1*441 436; at clenw coondl ^ 1232, 438; desih.iNd.; letter to Master 
Innocent, 428, 438, 439; Breodsbip with Uontfoii, 439; bit Oxford te ac hin g, 
499. 503. 504. 

Gruffudd of Powit, 448. 

GrufFudd, Prince of Gwynedd, 113. 

Qualo, papal legate, 3S8; gnudiao of Henry IlL, 331, 392; exacts bard leroia from 
Louis, 33d ; his ^ue in the English government, 40a ; cause of bis ui>- 
popularity. 337. 

Giurdians of the Peace, 325, 326, 494. 

Quells supported by Rlchud L, 3x8; demand hia release, 319. 

Ouibert, anti-Pope, 88, 100. 

Gm&ert of Nagas^ 103, 
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GniKard, Robert, 56, 65. 

Guitcaid, Roger, 102. 

Oundulf, BisKop of Rochester, 56, 92. 

Gutthilda, daughter of Godvdn, sister of Hacolda dies at Bruges (1087), 64« 

Gutdon, Adam de, 481. 

Gulhted, descendant of 8!alcalin Canmoic, 3G0. 

Guy, King of Jerusalem, 258; h»a claim disputed by Conrad, 300, 301; accuse! 

Coorad, sot; their compromise, iojt set uide, 308. 

Gwynedd. See Bleddyn, Grutiudd, Llewelyn, Dand, 

Gwynedd, Rufus attacks, ita. 

GyUia, widow of Godwin, 13 , escapee from Eseter, 17; goes to Flanders, 19. 


Hales, Alexander, 504. 

Kanno, Archbishop of Cologne, 3& 

Harding, Stephen, joe. . . . . , - 

Harold, son of Godwin, King of England, eantes of his fall, 5 : burial of, 6 ; sons 
of, 22, 17, 19, 6 j; ecclesiastical policy oL 47 - 
Harrying of the North, aa ff. 

HasculL Jarl of Dublin, 234. 

Haymo, Brother, Franciscan Provincial, 498. a 

Hellas de la Fleche, 116} his daughur married to Full V. of An;oa. MB- 
Henry of Almaine, son of Richard of Cocowall, inuideied, 483- , . 

HentV of Scotland, aon of David I.. Earl of Nonhumberland. >36, tsS. J6i, 1665 

at battle of Standard, 160. 

Henry of Jerusalem, son of Frederic II. arid IiabeUa, 445. Bafu*. 

Henry I. (Beaudeckl. receives a legacy from his father, 63 ; compared with Kufufc 
~68; hia mam objectfc 69: buys the Coientio. 80; bis breach with Duke 
Robert. 82: helea Robert against the men of Rouen, 8a : Robert turns 
againit, iiid-l expels Henry from Mont St. Michel, 83 : Henry reconciled 
wih Rufus (100s), 01 : succeeds to crown of England. 118: bis coronation* 

titure*. lai; tnamei Edith. iW.; makes treaty of AJiem with fob*'*’ 
deals with the Montgomery rebeUion. 115 ; meks a 

about investitures, 125; misiteauneot of Church, 127, picM 

Quarrel with Robert Curthose, 228; tales Caen snd Bayeux, . win* 


larrel with Robert Lurthose, las, rases vxbii ‘-•/““•i , v • , 

inchebrai, tbtd.; ueaiment of the captives, 130; 

It ; spates the CUto.iird.; settles iheq^tion of ,34 ; 


of his domestic adminisuatioi . . 


w'lUi English baronage, 135 i *he Spiii 
hia Curia Regis, 136; hi# itinerant justices, 137: 

Mo'^'‘^mmut« ' “r/ 'bv'the 

I Normandy, tjoj his second oi»“‘»g_«- 


causes Matilda to be recognised a. ..„,h 'teoilsnd. 

5 :™;. .1 

183 : friend of Cistercians, 195. , M«»n» Carta. ^^S. 

defeats his brother, Geoffrey, »Wd-» conaliate ^ jo-. resumes 


. 13 * : 


..s her t 
with Scotland, 


204, 205; V 
ihd , ; pcopoeei 
this point, an 
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loin* roTklitti, 47 j: »t butla ct Emiuta, 475: t-ie* with ib« D>»- 
inbaiteJ, 491, 4S2. 

GImcuicTi hlilM oL See hlilct. 

Cloucetter, Philip «f, iC?- 

Gt»»cett0> Richa/d d« Clatc, Ea>> ^ 44$. 449 ; with UoBtXoit, 4)*> 493 • 

join* the ro}r4l>aU.4$a, 4)7: death. 4)7. 

Glouccaie/i Robert, Eail natural eon of ilcnry I., Ijj. 1)2; aoanowUdfe* 
Stephen, 1)6; tarna to the Empteee, t$S; h.c reeoueet, i);; aetume with 
the Empieie, 1C4: laVee am-nand in ^ WetC. 16$; burnt Worcerttf, 
166: eaptatee Stephen at Lineola. 169; elifhwd by the Eapteti. I7>: 
captured by Stenhen't (rieodt (1141). (71: eachanged lor Stepbeo, UtJ-t 
KOei to Notmanay, liad./ 6141(1147). 177. 

Clouceel0thirc, mitgoverned and0 John, $64. 

Godwin, Hoaie in 1067, i) ; In toCS. 17. 

Qorpatfie, appointed ^ WtUiani t, at Earlof Dernicii, 17; allianfl with the Scoia, 
jS; joma Daniui fleet, 00; pardoned by Wdliam I., aj; depm-ed of hi* 
earldoa, aS. 


Gravelinea, Qecaet at, aiy. 

Cray, Jobo dc, Biihep ei Nerwieh, afterward* raopoted (or See of C*tuerber7,)47> 
«)]: aet atide at Rome, ])4: mentiooecC ))7, 3)9> 

Cray, Jeha de, 44). 

Gray, walttfde, ]«7. 

Oieat Couneil. the, snd0 WUUaoi L, 4): ondu Henry L. i)o, IS>I diitoadr* 
Heaty IL tren a Creaade, ajp: aiOtedc of Henry 11. toward*, tC 6 \ toavti 
of taxation, ad): more indepesdeni nods Richard L, )i), 316; dealinga of, 
with Loflg«baap.3ij<3i7; not coruahed about Rrchaid’a tanMat,3i9: ihart 
of baroari Kuaorri in, )>$: bowaflccaed by Magna Carta, 3S0; lepreaenU- 
tive clement (n, 443, 4)6. 

Great CoanciU, held at Ko^ngbaa (1093). 96: Walilngteed (115 $), mi; Wood* 
•tock (1163). tti; \Ve0imnwa (1163). ata. Clarendon (It64).ai3; Nath* 
aisptoa(ii6t),ai3; ArgreitaafiiyH.e^S; NoUingham (1194), iaa; Sl Albans 
(iai3). 3^ 

Great Council* in oppotiuon to Hcoiy (II.. in 124a, 431: in ZX44. 436; in 1245, 
437: is 1254.443; in la55.444. 443. (» April, 125!. 44S: at Oxfad (ta5Sh 


d e a t h. &8: had denoaoced lay lovestituiea, too: not the originator of the 
Crutadea, loa. 

Gregory IX., Pope, 414. 

Groueirtte, Robert, Diahop of Luicoln. 42*; bit character and aarvKT, 43S; 
remonstrance at Lyont, eaS: bn ecciesiaatieal mewa, 428; 439; hi* last 
maniCeate, 434 ; support* the against Henry, 43s : u> Great Cocndl of 
1244, 436; at clenu conned of 13)2. 4)3; d^lh, tiiJ.f leUa to Master 
Innocent, 4*3, 43S, 439; hieadabip with Uontlotl, 439; hia Oxford teaching. 


Ctialo, papal legate, 3&8; gnardiaa of Hcniy IlL, 392,392; exa 

touis, 396; hie ahare in the English government, 400; c 
popularity, 397. 

Guardians of the Peac^ 315, 326, 404. 

Guelf* supported by Ric^d L, 318; demand hi* iclcase. 31^ 
Ouibert. anei-Pope, S3, too, 

Guildhall of LcmdOT, 31), 
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OniKard, Reixil. 56, 6j. 

CtuMl/d, 102. 

GunduIC, U.ihon o( Kee>;eiter, j4, gs, 

Gunbildi. d4U{Btet ot Cod«in, kluct of IfuoUt, dir* tt Bcuer* (toS;), 64. 

Goiuoa. Adjo de, 481. 

Gsihxd, d«*c(n<l4i)i of Uileolin Cutmotc, 

Ci>7, Kinf of Juuulctn, >38; hi* oIaiio dufvtcd by Coiuad, 300, 30SS *ccu»c« 
Co nu il, jot ■ tbtit caaiptoouie, ]oj: »ct jog. 

Q'O'^dd. Sx* QI^dTn, Crusudd, Ltcwtlyn, DavuL 

Gwi^dd, Ru/u* iia. 

Gyiha, widow of GoJ«ia, 15; «*c*pc«&«ai Cscter, 17: goe* u FUndett, ig. 

lUir*, jio. 

Haie*. Aluandef, 304. 

Sianno, Atchbikhop ot Cologne, 3d, 

Iludmg. Sit{hefl, I93. 

Ifirold, *an of Godwin, King of EncUod. ubu* of bit fall, 3. buiUl of^ 6: ton* 
o( 12, 17, ig, Cj; etdtuMUeJ fcljcy ci. If. 

Ilurying of ihe Noiih, aa >1. 

Kucuif, l2il (J Dbbiin, *34. 

IlaiTno, Urotber. Frinotci/i fYorinciat. egL 

IttWde t« iniche, iid: hu diughiti ouined 10 Faik V. of Anjon, 14S. 

Hciuy of Alra^nc, ton of Riobudol Cotnwail. nuiducd, 483. 

tUmy of SoetiMd, ton of David L, Eait of KorthumbtilaAd, >36, 138, itf, i66{ 
ai baiil* of Sundard. ido. 

lUcty of Jeiuulrni, ton of Fccdciie IL tnd ItaUlla. 443. 

tlenry I. (Ucaudeik). t««ivtt a Irgacy from bitfaibet, 63: compated with Rafoii 
68: hi* DUin objeci*. 6g: bu)* tba Cotceim, 80. b>* breach w*ib DuU 
Robert, 81; hd^ Robert 4g2j'A*t th* n>«r> of Rourn. 8a; Robari isrn* 
agiiritt, ttiJ.; eip«l« Henry from Uoni St Michel, S3; Henry reconciled 
wiib Kufa* ((ogy). 93 ; tueceed* to uown of England, 118; bit eororution* 
charter, ttg; recahY Anwfn. (m; coa6osted with (he guetcioa of invee> 
liiiue*, lai : marnet Ediib, •lid.; male* treaty of Alton with Robert, 1*3 i 
deal* wiih (he blonigomety rebellion. 1*5; imtet to j-ield to the Pope 
atout inv<ei<iiu((*. 113 , muueaimeoi of the Cngliih Church. 1*7; pick* a 
quarrel with Robert Curthoce, laS; take* Caen and Uayeua, tag: win* 
Tinchebrai, itiJ.; Iicauntni of the eapiivei, 130. reorganiK* Normandy, 
131; »parealbeCiito,ilid.; (cttleeihequetlisn of inveOituiei, 13a; dealing* 
with Englikh baronage, 133 j Ihe tpirit of bit domeauc adminiitration, 134 ; 
hk* ^12 RegiA *36; hi* riineraol yuatice*. IJ 7 ! altitude towards private 
Uw-couili, ijg : bit otdinance of (be Sbue and Hundred, iSid . ; bit finance, 
I40; coinmuiet food.farmA 141; concjliatovy toward* the townA lo: 
charter to London, 244 ,- later church policy. 243 ; difScaluef entailed by the 
claim* of the Clito, 147 ; war* with Louie VI., 148 ; emerge* tuccecaful. 149: 
ciuvhet a last rebellion in Normandy, 130^ bit tecond marriage, iSid.; 
Cauie* Matilda to be recogniKd u bi* fuccetaor, (32; mame* her to 
GeofTrey of Anjou, i&id. ; hi* Welsh policy. 152 ; relauon* with Scotlind, 
>53; death of (December 1, 1133), 134; bit alight knowledge of English, 
183: friend of Ciiterciana, 195. 

Henry I., charter of. appealed to, 371, 374, 375 S leUtioo of, to Magna CailA 378. 

Heruy of Aiyou (afterwards Henry 11.), birth, 152; brought 10 England. 173; 
retuint in 1149, 177; ■ll-tuccct* 10 Cngland, 278; aucceedt hi* rather, 
maniet Eleanor of AquilaiDC, 17S, bi* treaty with Stephen (ii53)> '79- 

Henry H., hit acceiaion, ipgj ptomotee Tbomaa Becket, aoo; lettoce* peace in 
England, 201 ; aetdes the aucccaaion, tSid. ; plani conqueu of Ireland, 20a; 
defeau hi* brother, CcoErey, (Suf. coo^iatea Loui* VII., iSid.; hi* 
ambilionA 203 ; gradual change of aunt, 203, >04 ; Welsh war, 204; resume* 
the northern shires, (kid.; Ibe Cieat Scouge and Toulouse campaign ("59). 
204, 205; war with Franca (U60-61), aob; makes Deckel primate (1162), 
t'Md./ propose* to reform the eourta-Cbtrettaa, aog; opposed by Deckel 
ttjia point, ali; and at VVoodtIOCk. 2*1. 212 : lakes his stand on the evi 
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Itenry Emmor, ton in-l4«r iHy of iltrif l$0 5 hi* deilh, 151. 
lUnrj VL, Enjperor. clilni* S<iir.a)6: ir^uoe •iib l»Jm AufB»i«i, 304! 

Richud uodtr iii« b*o, jit} him tom Leopold, liii/.i leieiiCT bia 

0(1 lam*, ttiJ.: lc4CB« wvth Rjclufl llmip, JJiJi 33*5 bi» deiia, 

lltnnr, iikbop of UlnchcUcr, U|:»ic. tfo*h« of Sitpten, curni *giinti ihe Kirg, 
463 ; tdru«« pumog a »»r*<o,a«a 10 tlw i6i ; ptocute* ba 

iccorniuoa at Dsmt»A «;»: qow!* 

bUcuU«u Wmehettef be*i» jtd. ija: ittoociltJ Stephan wjui ibe tbiucO, 
ihJ. I Uam LnrUnd aftte Stepfceo'a death, iw '• »«rpcei* Lecaet, Jip. 
UtnrrF.uHeiuy.ieconJ aoa of ilentylUwC become* bei»-*pr*/ent, ao», bi* 
eoeonaiioo hijo). a»: at Il*teo» aflfooi* Deibei. «« J b‘* 

(atoat of b!» Uihef towaide. i«8, 149: •“» *'»« **'* 

ijo; bit LiU itba^tioo, jjo, 151; b>* qwiiitl with *5*.® ff?* “* 

AJjaitaaiaoitUl».i3«d.; *l*M wob b* lathee, 156 ; death (U»3). 


liuefoe^ciljo^tailjr (oranoeni, tea: baeomai temy at,4iSi Uontfottian amy 

tlRdw<i,^^^tf,^Eai 1 of, bii icbellioo. 33: Impeitoned, 34: leJeaeed (10S7), 6*, 
EaeU Ilf I iuefaed (aid VValct, 37. 

llSS’.il.uS'Sl’tItlo.irl.fe.!: >««. u,. 1 , 1 . «< px.>«. ■- ix o™»- 

«iU. ay: txbcnitaKM and ituh. a: iba Hueawd lectod. 3M. 

HeRUAn, ib« uafltlatoe of At UtoCa. 303. 
lietdin, AinuJf do, 41, lo^ 
lloabaA. led. 

Hod. Dubo of Utituor, 33. 

UL.'^^‘»ip/ocw lb* Mo»« of Ilewy HI.. 39 »» J®*,' 3 
iha Refien.77401 i UecUro Honey of ago (»*» 3 ). 403 i P'«^» “ 

Bieiyt<,4id: ptoioou GaKooy, 41a. 
flonea, Hugh of. aea. 

HotptiallR*, ibo, 496, 

ilagbof iuIto^siiVCthlhop of lincoUi. bio noromaiioB to iho See. 144 i • 
of Itcn/y II., jfli ; refuKt foeeign ioe»>ce. 3>o- 
Ilugm ton of Aio of Lirueii, 59. ltd. 

Hiu ClnntcUaigh, liio liibc of ib^ 2*9. a3*> *33« *3^ 

Hdiuio, the liver, aOta 

liuoibcrt III., Count o( bfiuilonne. 249- 

iias'.'yiir.r.t.'it, ^ ■■ »“■ 

man King*. 511. 

I angary. King of, 239. 
liuntjngdoo, honour of, 231, 232, 

Uottioao. Danith Piincei*. wife of rhifip Aoguetu*. 320 ; divorced, 34<>- 
jonoeent II., Pope, itcognite* Stephen. iSfc <7^ , . „conciIed <0 Otto, 

Innocent UI., demand# the ditmi**#! of ffi^« ^r/n of Siepben 

Philip. 367 ; receive* John'* *ob«nt»*Kin. 30* • P charter 583 J condemn* 
369. 374. (md again.! the 39^ 

Stephen LanBton,384; piohibit* teench mva* .3 5',, ,^jll ^5. 
nnocenl iv.. Pope, chaJiitt ^d polb^.dMS off«» Sictly «» «>• 

Innocent, Matter, Gtoiteieiie'* letter to, eao* 
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Taqaat, juries o( enif toyed in coopiKns Somesdsy Boot, 44 ; under Henrj 22.. 

JTjff. 

luijutit of Stfrifff, 27a 

Inteidict, the, of tzoS, jjfi. 

Invesutures conuoveny. teuon of, 87; begtnoing of. 32; Uj investitures de- 
nounced by Ctegoiy Vll. 2nd the Council of Clermont, too; atutode of 
Anselm, >01 ■, question becomes scute under Hcnty 1,, 121 ; tenninatiOQ ot, 
in England (1106), 132. 

Ipswich, charter of, 349; constitaiioo o4 4^ 

Iceland. See-Doblin. 

Iieland, designs of VTiUiaea L against. 37: of Rufus, 73; Irish Church brought 
under the Papacy, 177: desega <d Henry IL on (1155), 202: historical ira- 
portanee of, 223; Church of, 224. 223; tnsb atilisauoa ia twelfth century, 
U3C,; poluical stale of, 226 Ostmen ia. 227: early celadons with Eng- 
land, 228; En|Ush conquest oC 231 ft; expedition of Hen^ II.. 236; hii 
organisation of the conquered districts, 2371!.: compact with Insh clergy, 
238; his later policy towards ticlaod.239; suspicious of his Justiciars, 240; 
sends John to Ireland, 241 ; place of Ireland in later histisry of the period, 
241 C; John continues l^d of, 289; bis expedition of izio, 361 ; adminis- 
trative refmms, 362; granted to the Lofd Edward, 444. 

Irish armies, 23 1. 

Irish missionaries and saints. 224. 

Isaac Angelas, East Roman Emperor, 239. 



UahelU. sister of Henry lU. marries Frederic II., 420. 

Isab^e, beiiest of JerusaJem, mantes Cowad. got. 

Isabelle ot Angeuieme, marries John, 339: Barries Hugo d* la btircbe, 407: in 
Ciieahia against France, 430: dsaxb,436. 
tsabelle of Cloucester, drst wifeef Jobit. 289; divotted boa John, 33S, 338. 

I sidore, the pseudo-, forged dseretais of, 3d. 77. 

Itinerant Jusueea, otigio of, 13;. See Justices to £}ve. 

Iton, the nver, 321. 

IvO of Chartres, pupU of Lanlrane, 49: on uivcstiiures, 132. 

Jsrrs, Richard I. marches (O, 304-306; telieted bj Richard, 310; kept at peace of 
1192 iHd. 

Jedburgh Castle, 232. 

Jernsalea, tall of (1187}, 238, 299; advance of Richard I. on, 306,309. 

i ewry, the Loodoit, 27^ 461 ; map of Engbsb Jewries, 29a. 
ews, under William t..4a; in tbe tweifUi centney, 272 K.; finance Sttongbew, 233, 
272; growth of fanatidsio agaiitst. 291; massacre el Richard's cotmaijon 
292: map of English Jewties. itiJ.; later massacres, 292-294; current 
opinion of, 294, 293. 

S ews under John, 364 ; attacked by tbe Montidxtians, 461. 
abbot of Curasao, his prophccjcs, 298. 

njfina. daughter of Henry IL, Queeo of Si^y, 296; manled to Raymond VI. of 
Toulouse, 333. 

i osnna, daughter of John and Isabelle, betrothed to Hugo de U Marche, 37a, 40S. 
oanna. natural daughter of Jobn.vrilc of Llewelyn 1., 3G0. 366. 
ohn (Lacklarsd). yourgeu son of Hciny IL, afterwards King of England, sent to 
* Ireland(ti8s)>a4> I his incapaatyaiidtccaJl.ibiid.; sehenre foe bis marriage, 
249; bis brothers envious oL 230; endowed by his father, 232: intended to 
have Aquitaine, 237; at war with Richard, >8i<f. ; proposed mamage with 
Alas.23S; a traitne lohis fstbee liiSqVada; portioned by Richard, 289; dis- 
sppoiated of tbe succession, 297, 304; hia feud with Longthamp,3i4 ; gams 
baronial support, 315; gruita a cammune W London, ilnJ.i expels Long- 
cbaap,3l6; intrtguea with Ffcilp,3l7; tries to prolong Richaid's captivity, 
319: embcxiles ransom-money, 3x0; iU-tuccess of his revolt. 32a, 321; 
paidot^ by Richard, 322; soemds Richard, 336; mistrusted by bis su^ 
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Jecu,iMi.{ oppoicd by Anhut and Philip. SjO, JJ7: a cooprocnise, 

t)7: malu peace (Im}, jjS; maniet (tahelle of AnKoaUme, 3j3. 339; at 
<eud wiib AqtiitanUnt. 339; tummoflcd to Puit, wilt not go, 340: i’bilip 
Oedaie* wai (latn), iW.; cartuice Aithuc, 34! ; dcKited by the Koimana, 
3t3: mutdeia Ailbyr, 34a. 343; lo»e< Nocmanjy, 343, 344, and pail of 
Aqaiiaine. 344 : Ucaiy with b«oilanJ 347: teavei England to hit 

Juiiiciaf. i4ij.} quaricl wuh Aiebbiahop Gtofltcy. 349'. quuiet with the 
tajU (laoi), 331 : i«Uiioiu with baionagecOflCinae ticamcd, i6h/. ; aboitive 
ciped.uon to prance liaot), 33a: ((pcduioa to Poitokt (1206), 331. 333; hit 
quarrel with Innocent III. fiitt.l outwitted by Innocent. 334; O['po>et 
Langion'l election, 335; pumUied by aa iolcidiCt. 33d: tcquouale* Lhutch 
property, 336, 337 ; duconteni of baronage with bun, 33S ; hii lelaiioni with 
Uc Draoae, 33!>- 339: dealing* with Walee and Scotland (1209), 3fio| it ea> 
bjeununicated (lauq). \V<l*b and 1ti>-b campaignt (trio’ll), 361, 

3d* : hit Ituh policy, 361; ucaunrni of the De liiauMt. 363: hit fiacal ea> 
teiiont, 364 ; eottapM of hi* rctutance to Kome. 363, 360; thieaiened with 
Preneh invanon, jd;; hi* tubmmion to Home, jti; new plant tgainM 
Philip, 309; Ufrutiiated by baronial teMtUAce. 370, capedmon of 1214 to 
Poitou, 372; on itt Cailute eoncludea a truce, 373: ba/oni demand redretl 
hen |I2>3). 374: declare war oil bun, 375: he tigni ibe Cbaiier, 376; 
aeccfi* the eupeititiOQ of tb*Twenty-6v<, 381. 382: piepaie* to lenew the 
wai, 383: U)* ueg* to RochcMei. 384. 383; bi» winter raid. 386; rttieatl 
wcttwaid beiorc Louit, 387; bit uiuttion iiummer, itiC), 3SS; hit latt 
umpaign, 388, 389; hit death and ebaraciee. 389, 390, 

. obn the Maithal, 213. 
oiwcrth an Oleddin, 124, 
ote* the Jew, of uiouceaiei, tyt; of York. >8*d. 

. Uilith, wile of NValiheof, mcce of William I.. 23. 33. 
ulianna, lutural daughter of I lenry I,. 128. 

. Utica, ^ nicaenlincnt, 279; of inqueat and recognition. 2S0; how diffeient from 
modern jiuiei, 281; made eMtrve foe Ccfiaut purpoaei^ 324. defecti of early, 

. . 494- 

Juttice of the Peace, beginninga of the ofuce, 325, 32& 

Jutticet in Eyre, early cate* of, 33, 137. 279: eatenaion of 17*1*10 under Henry II,, 
iHJ. j inalrvctiont of Hubert Waltee to. 324 ; fear excited by, 494. 

i Ulticet of the Foieal, 2^. 

Uiticiar, origm of the oflicc of, 4*, 
uuiciatt, local, 138. 

KavAMaon, UoHiiNakL. 23d. 

Keniiwceth^i^Moniroitiant tutpriKd at, 474,475; belo by the Oitinheiited, 4SaS-: (he 
Dan of. 481. 

Kent, Earl* of. See Odo of Cayeux, hforum, Robert oh 
Khatixmiani, the. 43®- 

Kni'ght iervice, the inqueit of Henry U-, 2S4 foreign aerviee refused, 326, 


La liaoMAtA, aod. .... . « 

Lacy, Hugh de, Juiticiar of Ireland and Lord of Meath, *38, 340, 

Lacy, Hogh de, (he younger. jCr, 3O2. 

Lacy, Roger of, rebel*, 74, 103 } *uff*i» forlerture, 107. 

Lacy, Waiter de, 35(, Jba. „ . , • 

La Marche, Hugh, Count of, 339, 4<7. See alw. ^ignan. 

Lanbanc. foppreise* revolt of 1075, 53; aymjathisc* with Waltheof. i 
0<loofCayeux,i8;d.,73; jidvi«*B hi* anest. 36 . appointed Pi 
jward* Rome, 18U.; cbaracter and attainment*. 49; hn i 
— • ' e to Ctegocy, 54: hold* a iegati 


policy 


Gregory VII.. 53 i >Jer«ence to Ctegoly, 541 hold* a iegatme eoi 
riirf • relation* oL wth Itiib bishops 571 crown* Rufus, 70; sup 
Kine against Odo * rebellioo, 73; ptoroioeot at the trial of VVJIir 
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Langley, Qeolfrey, 

Langion, Simoa. 356, 397. 

Langton, Stephen (Cardinal), elected Afdtbidwp ol Canietbniy, 334 ; antecedeau, 
3 iS 1 Job" tepudiaiea, liU.: accepted by John (1413], 368 ; peotecu the op- 


Tienry IIL, 401.^04; deaih,4i3. 

Lean, school oA 190- 

La Rochelle, trade of,v.ith Ireland, aaS: (cmaroi loyal to John, 344: taken by 
Looia Vlll., 409. 

ran. Council of, held . 

Laieran, Foiutb Council ol. , 

Laaida^/iier, the Hull, 20a, 331 B, 

Law, uudy of, in twelfth century, 191, 267: Komao and Sngtiah taw, a68. 

Layamon, 487. 

Letts Hnria, 134 fL 
Lef« WiHrlini, 30. 

Le Goulet, peace of (iaoo), 338, 34^ 

Leicester, uU oC Sec Mellent, Rohert; Beaomont, Robert of; Montfort. 
Leinster, aay; fortified with ca^ee, 240. See Diarr&ait mac Muxchadha; and 
Clare, Rlehard de. 

Le hlans, eomiaone of, 39: burning of (1189), afio, afii. 

Leopold of Auitria, bit quarrel with Rwbard U303: capturet Richard, 318, 

Lea Andelya, 331. 

Lewet,catspai2n oA 483- 
Lewea, Mite 01, 444, 463- 
Lruts, Seng a/, 49a. 

Lstil/'touna.ito. 

Ltber Panfenm. 19a. 

LQleboone. inquest oflfonRaA tberifft at. *7^ 

Umaaol, In Cyprus, agS. 

Uffibute, Ofllie oA 363, 373- 

Limenclt, Otunen aLaay; captured by Raytoood le Grot, 4391 mcaated, 240; 

ligbis of De Biaose in, 338.362. 

Limoses, 236. 

Limoges, Ademar, Vitcount oA 333- 

Lincw.tity of, early privileges, I41: csslle of. >68; battle of (114I). tCg: Aaim 
of, 272, 273 : Jews aiUcWed at, 292 : Gerald de Camville at, 314 ; charter of 
^*94< 3^> charter of John, 349: Castle bolds out lor John, 388, 3S9: battle 

01(12171,393. 

Lincoln, See oA 33, 89. Sec Alexando of lanfoln, Hugh of Avaloa. 

Lincolnthite, camplaints oA 364- 
Lioiislaine, ro& 

Lisbon, siege of, 176, 

LlandalT, Urban, Uithop of, 146. 

Llewelyn ap Jotwaih, Prince <4 Koitb Wales, his relations with John, 360, jSt ; 
conspires against John (1212), 366: lotrignea against Henry IIL, 40a ff, 
r with Englud, 416: alliance mih fochaid MarshaA 418; hit 


Crea 


■i) 447- 


Llewelyn 11. of North Wales, hit cbaraetei and mlic 

Edward, 447: in alhance with He Monuort, 460'; their treaty, 473: sends 
troops to Evesham, 477; makes lua peace after Evesham, 482. 

Loches,32(, 330; captured by tbe French, 344. 

Lodden, Bridge of. 3x3. 

Loire, tbe, dyked by Henry II, 270. 

LcisJeCutllaunu.ia. 

London, parties in, after Senlae, 7 ; sobmitt to WlUam, 8 ; he builds a castle si, 
to; appoints a new sheriff, iM,; grants a ehartet, 4a; folk-moot and busting 
oA tbta. ; lights oA under He>U3r L, 141 J appearance of, in twelfth century, 
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Hj; chuter oC Henry 1-, I44: il« Atim eCiUJ.} ' 

eapporu Strpbes Bt>oo Uinu, »jl; cein*i»<l» Stephen • teJeeie, 17* . 
the Eropteei.17*; c^Jne. the 6f *»<»«. I7»; KujSwphen • eccoant o/I^ 
don, 185, 187s echooUin London, 194; ueMmeni ot or Jlenry lU *76 , ^ 

comu ihetnct/opo:ii, j 63: (cccivce 0 eonunanetora John, 
ei 1194 end 1197,327: lhe»tiUuoo€rf\V»U,i«FiUOibe«. 3*^! the Coo 
of Twenty four ei, 349 ; London nJe* with the bwone egunit J®*’"’ 3/ • 
privilejed by Uttnt Ceru, 3*0; *e«ei«e *’**''‘^ ^ 

•nder ueeiy of Lembeth, 3vd; »>oi of FuiAthulf in. 402, . 

«ud> Henry lit, 43J ; coneulted leipectin* »*>• ProTinoni, 45« ! "O'* 

D* Monttort. 46Q! Lcmdonere *t Lc«ce.4dj: to E.eifcim 
pnniihed Im ithellton, 479; the city ecartd by OloBeottr, 4S2, U 

eJTcaion oC. 483 : cturicr ^ ia6). 310. ■ l n. ... 

Lonitheop, Wilhern. Ounceltor cl R.cheid !., aM; ouincl «ih 

nudi Rtycnt. 291 ; aiwl legiie. .fad. ; mahe* tnr m.ej u. England. 3^. 3 3 ; 
h,»feud wnih jSn, 314 ; bUmed for arie« of Ar^bi^op Oeoff'iT- 3««. 3i^ 
aommoned before Great Counot. 313 : fiiee to London, ^ 

,0teatC«»afteil,ii6j luvee En6Uni3»d.3«7: 4t1aeop.oyedbyRjcbajd.32l. 

LotTaine, Kobeilo^ U.ah^ of Hereford. 190. 

Mtainer* in Lortdw, I42, . . . ... 

Ufangi, Hebert, Buhop of Tbeiford, 87: hocla.deaJ tchoIarJiip. 191. 

Louie VL of Frince n,^ Crw). iti; to England. 12a : character erf 

tsppoiu the Clito agairni Henry L. 14* ; m»he» peace, 149 . rP®“* 

LowVH*otVr“a^.‘‘m.‘i7SS dtuorced Iron. Cleartot “/ CoMt‘o* 
peace wtth Hertry fL, »OJ. 246: Jeafouay of lleruy, flWM .*®3 . " piiet, 
Toulouie, JOSS at war with Henry *“^H.nrvPii»' 

ii7.atls rn«4utet.2_t9i h>4 ehirat^j^*4d:^t^«*|'®™*«*,^>^^^^ ^ 


Teulouae, 205 

2t7,aiSs med.-.,.,.., 

Henry, 248s who uLce refuge wtth tom. 249: 

. peiwea, ISO s makea peace with Henry H.. *J** P 
Lmib, aon of Philip Auguaiua, afterward* toort VHL of 


mania CUnehe 
373 . 


etown offered to, 3*4. 3*3 1 ‘"'f* ‘L 3;f®* ’r.LT.M • a truce 

tuccctac*, 3Ms quarrela with Cngbab Won^ 5»ft 39*J.P*"™ B-j,. 

john'2 death, 393 s biatnen dtfatedat LuKC^. SS^a"* j. F,iKee. 

aigna peace at Lambeib |tJI7>. 59*5 '*»'■*• Englar«L 397 . h'"* « 

40 #, ceUuona with England, 409 fl. ; death. 4*0. . Tejllebourg 


Louia IX. of France, acceoiori, aiosovertwea of I*'"'/ *** ' I**,,,, Cruude, 

‘‘"’Paign. 43‘. 432 l confiacatet Enghah Urfa m Fim^ 433 . 

437 5 negotialiona with. 432; r™'*®®"''* .a 


aa mediator after Lcwta, 4M : b 
Godfrey, Count of. 1501 
pKiua 111. etteoipta to lai Cngliab Chtuch. 243. 

Lrg^Jn?fi‘ugo‘*r..';i;r^^^^^^^ .fterw,td. Coon, of u March*. 339. 34*. 37*5 

L«!gnil**fugo7e. aon of above, mirrlea labclle 

trouble to Henry HI., 408 5 r^eserta Henry. HS*- , 

, France (1241), 430; in campaign of TeJlebourg, 43 . iherf 

Lutignin.. ihi. ,eW ig.lnat John, 339. 34*5^~’‘« ^^,,“^3?: 

, rtIaiionrwithHe^Hi; 4075 4b*todftootberaofHenryUt..43 

f-fdda, 310, 

{-yon, Jew» aiucked at. 292. 

^yoni. Cioiteceitc at (1230), 428. 

Lya, the, 257. ' a n ■» 

M*o»* CaiTA. 376 (L 5 reiiaued. 39*, 397 5 W ** recited in ahite^ourta, 45 
JJagnui Barefoot, King ol Norvray, 85, iH. *i^3* „ cmibote, 80, 82 5 revolt of, 

“*me. revolt of. aga.net William L. 595 foat by Robert CMlboae. 
againet Rulue, 116; war to (2189), *da. 
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Makoiin Cuimore, Kins ^ Scou, hstboori Eoglidi rebcli (to6S). iS; nurrles 
MjLTSaret. Muef o? the Atbe&s, sS ; •nbauu ta the Coaquetor, ; Uler 
telAUOiu with EflgU^ j7: at war with Rufst, bat maliei puce, 83 ; <3.<pute 
u to the nature of bU ubraUuoa, 84: delated and alaia (1^3). 84 ; hli 
tons, 84 ff. 

Malcolm 111, cntotea Northambettand and Cumberland, 204. 

Maleb}-ue. Kichud, 293. a^. 

Ualet, \Villi2ra, 20. 

8talet, William, the jvonger, 134. 

Malmubotr, Willtam eC chraeucis. qcotcd, 71, 73, rid, 133. iqj. 

Ma-meabury, Caatle oC <7> 

Masdeviiie, Ceolueyde, of Eaten, 167: akctch ofbm career, 173-175. 
Mand»-ille,WilliaD, Earl of Esaex, Rcfcnt of England, 288; death, 29X 
bianfted, 454. 

MaoeramcaniDS of the name, 38; development of manarial (Tftem, (Md.; maaorUl 
teco(di,40; manorial tcoaooy dcMibed, 511. 

Maocc, court ol the, 38- 
Maniea. aack of (>087). fia 

Map, Walter, enoted. 184 : on Henry nullettry. 248 on the {oresi-jaaticei, 275; 
on the Cuia Regia, 277. 

Uarsaret, Sl, aiatet eX EUc^ Atheiirq aod arife of Malcolm Canmoie, her character 
and policy, aS, 83: her deuh, &5. 

Uarsaret of Fiance, aoi, 257. 

blvgaret of Scotla n d, aiater of Alexander II., wife of Henry tlL, 401. 

Uucot a», 473' 

Uatiboreugh Cuile, 164: stveo uJoha,2S9Sha aummonaihe C 1 cat Council to, 3 1 S< 
MacCbmough. Sutuu of, aSa, 

Uaraeitlea, Kichaid L at, ajv 

Marah, Adam de. hU earea and iedoeoce, 440; bla Oaieid uachiss, 47^ 

Uarthal. Kichaid, Earl of rcmUeiiC. in eppoa-uon. 418 1 rtbellien and ^th, 4I7. 
Manhal, Wiliam, aftswatda £ai} ^ Fembaoke by saniasc anih the daustua ol 
Sttengboo, 237: unhoracs Fiinee Rolutd. 261 ; Richard na/do^ had: asp- 
porta Jehn'a claim acaitvM Arthur. 136: oppeata Ftcach eipediooa, 35a: 
aupporu 1>« Draote, 357, 33a: made Resent a.'tcr Joho'a duth. 371 • bia 
chaiaeter and lecocd, 371. 372; conolatm tbe barona, 392; onna the ^tilc 
of LXncols, 3J3, 374 ; concluJca ttuty of Lambeth, ttd i rcoasca the charter, 
372, 377: taiuea Charter of the Foioi. 374; bit death (teiq), 37^ 

Mirabd, tVuliam, the ro«ne«, Earl of Pembaoke, feud eruh Liewelya Z, 403, 
roarnee Princeu iHunor, *06, 

Martin. Matter, agcnl of Innocent IV.. 434. 

Uairgii.ioa. Kichard i. buOda. 277. 

Matilda of llandcv wife of the Coeiqsr'or. 64. 

MauMa. daesbier of Henry I.,** the Emsveaa.^ manic* Henry V, 150; heuctaof 
LnsUnd, maiiict Ccofrey of Aa;<pu. 131 , appcalt 10 Rmse a:*>ntt bu;.hen, 
>33 • auppocted by Earl Roberr. 13*4 and Scotliiwl. abad, 137 , revolt* m her 
favour, 133, 137; laitdi in LnsUM (1133), 1E4 ; biepbcn allowa her a ule- 
cooduct, tbs: bM pomtx in the wc*t. iMi; ceco;n>tcd aa CpeuM 
(ll«i|, by lb* help of 1 fern of Windietter, 470, attacked by the Londonera. 
tyi; k«*i(sc* Wohrwy Cewlc, 17a: be* fiebt, ikd.. )o>ncd by b,cr tun, 
173: IcHcscd at Oiioid. ibid.,' loec* crwmd u* Ensland, 173; teima la 
Somandy (l>47), 177: oppotc* eoni;i.ca of ticlaod (1133). 20a. 

Mai-lda. ^cca of Henry 1. See Edith Matilda, 
ktaiddaol lloulosne.Qi^a of htrpbcn. 270. 171, 273. 

Matthew rant on jolut a ceeonaliorv 3^ hce Paco. 

Mtad of Raetthery. Ita 

Uaelfofl. havt« d«, 344, yJA 

Mt)cnr>e. Gtodiry of. 37. 

Meath. tiA, ary: >a.ded by Stroechow, >34; sraetrd to ilegb de Lacy, 23!: 
Ln-AoL *40; aeatioatJ, iifi cechenoJ. yda. 
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Menieith, Earl of, 44S. 

Ucrcadier ef Petigori. jja, jjj, 

Uerioa, (yno! or(ia$S). 449. 

Meachin, Ralph la, tail of Cheaw, tj) 

Mtuina, Richard I. al, tofi-aoS. . •• , .4^.^ «i 

Maulm. Robert. Eail of ui^tcr, 18. ®3; wtpoft* Anselm, 971 ebitf advit« « 
Henn L, lac^ lads excommunicated. >!*• 

Miles of Gloucester, 159 ; joint the Emptasa, t6j. 

Milford Haven, 23O, 337. 

Mines in England, jio. 

Mutbeau, siege and relief ol^ 341. 

Uohun, William da, i&4. 

Mo;:iS:hiniif4iv3ih^5i aiaoi^M..^ 

Monastic revival of twelfth cemury, 194 fl.; contcmpotaiycriucs of, ij6l good and 
bad cEecli, 197. 

Mongol invaaion, the, 470. 

Monmouth Castle, 473. 

Montfeirat, Uonifaee of. joS. , . .rmted bv Gov, »Hd. ; 

Montferiat, Conrad of. claims Crown of ,c . eb^cted Krtig of 

compromise with Guy, ioj : rotneuea wiUi sarag i>. j / • 

Jerusalem, 30S ; assassinated, »Md. 

Montfort, De, deputy of Oio of Uiyeua at lw«. »4- murders Heory of 

Uooifoet, Guy de, at Uwes. 4635 captured at Evesham, 477. 

,w. .. lx..k 4‘i: 4I»I “ 

V.5, hi...,, .u... 

Crusade, 413, ;i4 : reconciled to Henry. 4}*: prominent in 

439tsVough« to uiil. 4411 breaha with tbe «i‘ ' % w.ib other 

OrposiiSon. 444. 4451 <i«‘'««‘»’"‘‘'‘tad*lti^rtOmpa»by^for tbe Third 

earls, 449; dislikes Provisions of Osfotd.eSi . _ P .ntrigues against, 

Esuce, 4St, 453} alliance with ' -fiJto force. 456, 4571 

453 ; becomes bead of the opposuurn, J Amiens and prepare* 

iccepta arbitration of Eoui*. 4591 “l^s batlte of Uwes. 46} [• i 

war, 460, 461 S bis campaign of ia64. 4®‘ •• • . ,j,e royalists. 4^1 

terras of bis Ueaty with Henry. 485'. ®“i‘^,^,t'ihe^Queen, 469: breach 
bis scheme of government, 4*71 1265 47« 1 ** 

with Earl of Gloucester. 4701 l\\ 474 I marches to 

Gloucester, 472} entrapped ^bmd ‘J*. ^d acbievemenls. 

- Evesham,47s: defeated and alain. 4759-1 

Montfori^bimoo de, the younger, 

_ teras and CKapes. 480 } murders Henry of Almame. 4 3 

“"7i " I 


Kenilworth. 474. 475 1 


Montgomery Castle, 57, 

J'ontgomery, Arnulfof. . ... ronsnires — 

Monigomery, Roger, Eail of Shropshire, 3*. 4* » e Jjailj of, t>3- 
renenu. 76T Hugh. Earl ofSbropsIure, 79. 8«. •*’S- 
Montpelfier, medicine uught at, 190. 

Mont St. Michel, siege of, 83. . o- submits to William. 

Moicar. Earl, attitude after Senlac, 75 *!"•“ 17: joins Herews 

(r/.9-.): taken to Normandy. *'^^,',^^37)! 6a! 70. 

*71 surrenders and IS imprisoned, iW.. «>«»*'“ t 

Motel of Dambotough, 84, 103, 107. 

Morocco, Emit of. 365, 366. 

Mon d- Ancestor, Asiite of, aSi. w-Mniies egainst Rofus, 741 «*P 

Monain, Robert of, Earl of Cornwall. J» 5 conaptre* *ga 

Mortaim'William of, Earl of Cornwall, punished by Henry 1., »3“. 
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Mottuner. Rogti, 460, 473, 475. 

Moiuiuiii, the Old Men ol tbe< 30S. 

Mounuorel Castle, 393. 

Movbrax, Robert, ofNonhtuntria,74: pardoned for his rebellioa, 77; d efe ats 
M all-film Canntore, S4: second rebellion, 105; nvalry with the See o( 
Daihani, lod; captoied and imprisoned, 107. 

Muidac, Henry, abbot 01 FoitnUins, afterwards Archbishop of York, iTfi, X7S. 
.Vsrdniie, 494. 

Naktcs, county ol^ 30a: Henry til. 31,414. 

Heclcam. Alexander, on contemporary iSj; 00 Farissaa philosophy, ipa; 

English uvant, 50a. 

Nesta, the soaa 330. See FiuStepben, Robert; and FUzGenId, Masnee. 
Heubours, tjc. 

Neufmartdie, Bernard 0^74, ><2. 

NeviU, Ralph, Bishop of Ctuchestcr. 4M1. 

Newark, death of J^ui ai, 389. 

Kewburrh, William of (WillelmDS Rareca. WtHelmna Nesbrigeoslr), chronicler, oa 
tfenry FiiiHeiuy, 348. 

Newcastle on'Tv ne, founded (toSo), 57, 

Nesrnham (county Gloacester), 136. 

Newport, ifonifort at, 473" 

Nicholu of Tascalum, legate, 371. 

Nieolaa de la Kaje, 393. 

Hicel. Bishop of Ely, nephew of Roger of SslisbBry, Tteaiert* of Stephen, t6> 
,d.<erattd, iQa; ueaiuter aaia Heair IL. aU. 

Norfolk, Ralph Guader, Earl of, cebeJs,33: A!e« to benmark, 34; ia Brittany, 35. 
Norfolk, Rojo Bigod. Earl of. rebels, ys; Hogb Bigod, Earl il, rebels, 137. 

Norman Con<iae$t. edect of. on England. > 

Nomandy, aute ot before the Congest. 516; detiog leCd. it; Wmiaa L's viaii 
of to67 co< >3 1 separated from England (1087), 69 ; >u treevery tha object ol 
Rafus and Henry 1.. iHX ; state oC. ondo Robert Canhose, So, toy ; pawned 
to Rufus, toS; ioiprored administraiios under Henry L, I3t: invaded 
(iii7*l9l. 148. 149; atueked and concocted by CeoSrey of Anjou, 136. 137, 
tfa, 175: tefomu of Heniy IL ia. uOy; enihasissbe for Richard, 330: 

e vemraent and revenues of. 334. 333: ai-enated feom John, 34s; conquest 
Fbdip, 343, 344: effect of 1 m oa Eoglaad. 343 ; tegnu the Engbih cso< 
nrcsioD, 3e;.4t3- 
Normans, the, characterised, 3. 

Northallerton, iC<a 

Northampton, Great Council at (1184), sty: charter to, 349; eoronera at, ihSi.s 
taken by Henry III., 46t. 

NortbBmbciUivd.crant(d'to Ihince Henryof Scotland, 13S, 15S, ifir, i6d; recovered 
by Henry IL, SO4 ; granted to Hugh ruiset, aSd; WtUiars the Lom offers to 
bur. 3sa; demaads from John. 347. 

Northumbria, NonhumberUnd. See CMdf; Copslge; Cospatric; Commines, Robert 
de; Mowteay, Robert, 74; alto 3a. 

Norway. See Magnus Barevot. 

Norway, trade wiih. 309. 

Norwi^ Jews attacked at, ass; charter oC 349: industrial agaaisaSioa 0^507. 
Nottingbiru Cmie, given to Joho, 303; bcMg^ 3a<; John at, 3(8, 

Nottin^ain, town of, charter oL 54^ 

Novel DisKisin. Attire oL aSi. 


Ooe, abbot of Chenscy, 87, 

Odo of Bsyeox. Regent in Soudsem England (1067), is, I4: Earl of Kent, 31; 
disgraced and uapnsooed by WilLara L, 33; rekased (to$;), Os; coetpuee 
usiost Rufus, 73; fatu&cs Rochesta C as tl e. 73; captur^ at Peveascy, 
tWd.*, etca;es \u Ysthessci. yb’, wes-.tsdms loi io Wtabed. 77-, beceniita 
ths adntet of Robert, (o ; Ru^ wiB rses pardon, 8a ; death, toA 
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04>o*ChiiT.p*sn«, Lad of iU •‘*5. 

Olaon, th« tJlwt o<, s>o> . 

Ofdul. tbc judicul. iM, aSi ; »l>ol>tbtd. 49«. 

Otdciic Viiili*, 4 1, 63. It4< >3^ 

Ockneyi lUJrdk, Uikh^ oC 

arJ:.’ CTSi”- '»= 

Rc(t, ty, 

Otcncy ^bbey. 4x4. 

Otu4r|h« ICHioryi. 13X. . 

Oumtn. lb*, in lnUnd. tbw **tilem«nt, a»y. a*i 
OisII, Eail o( NorthumUix. 13. _ . , > 

dcfcaud at Douvmea. 3;i- 
Otteb«ni, th« ltca«, aSo. 48>i 4^^ 

Ow^B, PfifWt of ^or^h Walta. >04. 

Out Bad .Vffid'ifB/tf, the, 4 W'. . . .. . ..ui.mmI lioC 424 1 feathit'j’ oi 

Oaloid. UrnniBg. of ^ *<>i { the FranclicM* 

OreaKieiit la. 4«7S kmi"* «>».»>« ;™" 

— .th©/th« - 


; .u. 4«S •4noufa - 

(H40< «7J5 BcaoaBd (U4a). »»*• 

Oafocd. IVovtilana (n 
PuBTinaTi «ifl4oat. 3I1 5*9- 

te’K-p^ upu. ■' 

lUnrr ItU *<»■ 

Pipaey. S«« Rome. 

PapatonB, Cardinal. 177. *3^ 

Pafu. leaort of EoS»“‘' '«*• 

Paria, treaty ori(24}{. *i*- 

p"lt; MM,‘Lw. 5*0^^»50J 'VeilminitCT. ^33 j of 

Parlai^^^tbj. M defin«* 'J^a. 4jr. « ‘ >>' 

467; A* Parliament ®(„V«^ff^ar»d. 10*; letter of Henry L to, tie ; reaiate 

PaaebA lU *3* ’• '*'« lifeeolt 

wvlb Henry. MJ- 
Paaimiteaua In England. 50* 

Paal, abbot of St. Albant. 35- 
Peer.. French ^utt »;• S^'r;, 

Pembroke, Earl. of. Sm Clwe.ru 
Pembroke, Engli.h aetUement m, »■ 

Percbe, the Count of. 394;. , 

Percy family, myth rearcettaS* * 

Percy, William de. to®. 

PerveddwUd. 447* , , 

Peter of S*''®r- f.ito! 1*5 abbot of, ai 

Peteiboroogh.^Brand,jnW 

Pevenaey Caaile, 75. *Ji»t[ona witb *•>« Conqueror, 6: : wi, tb« 

v.i?.T."rP™ M 1 ™ S ^ 

Philip HL of France. 483* 


;t. 2* I Turold, abbot ©t 24 {.ee Tnrokl) i 
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Pbilip, Coont of FUn jen, fnd wiib FUlip Aozoitu, 257 ; deaib, 300. 

Pbiiipi Au^>tut, King of Ft&nce, bit ftiendihip (or Count Geo{rre7. 248; hit 
character, aj] ; accctuon, aupportt Henry Fitelienry, 3$^ S hit early 

diihculliei, 257; disputes with Henry ILitfri'ii, ; combine* with Rivard, 258; 
tabes the ass*. I'iid.; at war with Henry 11., 259, 260: Richard becomes 
1^ man, 260; their piussit of Heniy,2fio, adi : u conference ofAiay.abi; 
underUlea Third Crvsade, 287: aiart* with Richard, 295: aides with 
Tancred, 296; <)oarre) with Richard at Uesaina, 297; is reconciled with 
Richard, ihtd. ; sails for Ace, 298: tnppoiu Conr^ of Monifcrrat. 301; 
demands half C]-pnu,t8<di 2 falls side, 302; cettuns to France, 303: intrigues 
with John, 317; tries to prolong Rkh^d's captivity, 319; attacks Normandy ■ 
320, 321 ; makes a truce (ll9t), 330; makes a dc^iuie peace, 331; Richard, 
forms a league against, 33*; supporu Arthur on Richara’s death, 337; offera 
terms to John, tiid.; mi'trasi^ by Arthur. 337. 33S: peace with John 
(laoo), 33S; supports A^uiianian lebcls, 339; confiscates John's fiefs, 340; 
treaty with Arthur, 3{i; invades Normandy (1203), 343; completes the 
eeneuest (taot), 344 ; his gains touih of Loire, itti, ; bis designs on 
England, 3*1; coaliiioo against him, 365; inuinea with English barons, 
366: prepares to invade England, 367: failure of this scheme. 3691 John'* 
plans against, 370; attacked in >2*4. 372; emerge* vietorioa*, 373 1 aid* 
Uglish barons, 384: support* the lovaaion of Loci*, 383, 3^ 393; hi* 
death, 408. 

Philip of Suabia, claims the Em^re against Otto. 332, 34B1 

ne Pewdc, Courts efi 310. 

Pipe ^11 of Henry I., 13S: mod* of compilation, 141. 

Kp« Rolls of Henry II., 167. 270. 279. 

Poitevia favourites of Henry til., 436; etpelled, 451. 

Poitiers, NVilliaa of, eulogises William L. it. 

Poitou, lofi to the Engliso. 344: except the fowss, 343; John lOTade* (taoS), 35a; 
sessnd invasion (tiuh 37o> 372. 373: partially cooijuered by Looi* VUL 
409: rebellion sgamsi France, 43*, 

P^lorr, Roger of, rebel* agai/i(t Henry 124, 

Pona de Capdueii. 287. 

Pontefract, Peter ot, 367. 

Portsmouth. 368, 413. 

Powia. See Rbiwallon, Gruffudd; also 361. 447, 448. 

Frateifi, the wil, 379. 

Prendergast, biaurice de, 23s, 231. 

Presentment, juries of, 279. 

PrimOf^cniture, slow groush of, 133. 

Ptovisioni, Papal, resented in England, 413, 425. 434. 

Psiset, Hugh, Bishop of Duibam, Regent of England, 288 ; <)oanel with Long, 
champ, ago; conoives at Jewish not*. 294 ; bad faith of Richard to, 321,322. 

Rasmok, 35S. 

Raima!2st, Castle ofi fit. 

Ralph the Staller, Eel of Norfolk, 3:^ 

Ralph. Bishop of Orkney, ifio. 

Ram'.efa, 306, 31a 

Ramsey Abbey. 174. 

Ranpon, Ceoffroi de. 432. 

Ranulf, Hail of Chester, 391, 393; attempted rebellion efi 403, 404; command* 
English troops in France. 414; befriends De Burgh, 417. 

Raymond ie Gios, sent to Ireland fiiTo), 233; captuita Limenck (1175), 239. 

Raymond V. ofTouIouse, 259,317. 

Raymond VI. of Tou1ou<«, 332, 3^, 370. 

Raymond VIL otToubuise, 409: peace with Fiance. 412; his share In the 

Tailletourg campaign. 432; ugns treaty cf Pans, ibid. 

RoNerr, BtMttxn Je, rebe& (irtSf, 15 f; oeuea Cstle (tisg), 164. 

Reginald, tub-prior of Christr±ar^ Cantcrbuiy, 353, 354. 
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Reimef, Philippe de, 4S7i 

toeims. Council of fiiig), 145, 149; CouncQ of ((I48I, 177, 

Rhiwallon, Prince 01 Powit, 14, 17. 

Rhyddlan, Robert of, 57, iia. 

Rhya ap Tewdwr, lit. 

Rich, Edmund, Axchhishop of Canterbscy, (cmonttfatei with Henry III., 419; chief 
minister, 420. ear, 422; death, 425; teaching at Oxford. 503, 

Richard, son of Henry 11., Duke of Aquitaine, afterwardi King of England, rebels 
{t*73)i *5®! betrothed to Aiais, ajj, 257; feud with Henry FitxHenry, 254, 
and with the Aquilaniant, iifd.; called **Yea and Nay," 253: " 


rebels against, 259 ; does homage to ^ihp Augustus, 260 ; bunts bit* father, 
260, aCi; at conference of A/ay, adr. 

Richard 1., policy towards London, 14$; hit character, 2S6: hit preparations for 
hit Crusade, aSd, 287; cancels the treaty of Falaise, 288; appoints Regenu, 
ibid,; portions John, 289; suppotu Longchamp against Ihiiset, 290; pro- 
tects the Jews, 292 ; starts 00 Crusade, 295 ; his forces, ibid.l at Messina, 
quarrels with Tancted, 296; and «nb Philip, 297; reconciled with both, 
liid.; visits Abbot Joachim, 298; conquers Cyprus, ibid.i reaches Acre, 
SOI! bit illness, 302; massacres Saracen captives, ibid.; quarrels with 
Leopold and Philip, toj; bis march on Jaffa. 304: valour at Arsuf, 306: 
moves to Ramleh, ibid. , retreats and negotiates, 307 ; suspected of Coiuad's 
murder, 308; stcond match on Jeausalcm, 309; renewed negotiations, 309, 
310; concludes peace (1192), 310; bU comoussion to Arcbbitbop of Rouen, 
314; is captured by Leopold, 318; surrendered to Henry VI., ibid.; terns 
of his teleske, 319: reaches England (ti94)> 3s>: raises mote money, jai, 
322; pardons Prince John, 322: leaves Hubert Walter to govern England, 
322, 323 i vexed with Hubert's finance, 323; asks Great Council for knights, 
320; charter to London (i>9S). 327: relations with FitiOsberi, 328 dis- 
misses Hubert Walter, 329: popularity in Ncmandy. 330; truce of 1194 
with Philip, ibid.; at conference of VaudeenJ, 331; peace of 1196, ibid.; 
war of tigjiibid.; coalition against Prance, 332: bis mercenaries, ibid,; 
hU death (1190) 333: personal (laiw. 333. 334- 

Richard, son of Nigel, author of the DiaUgiu dt Seattario, 26S. 

Richmond, honour of, 3a. 

Rievaulx Abbey, i95- 

Rievaux, Peter dee, 4tfi, 4t9' 

Robert, eldest son of William I., friend of the Atbeling, 29 ; quarrels with bis father 
and brother'. 0> ! designated heir (o Normandy, 63 ; later quarrels with his 
brothers, 69i bis claim to England set aside, 70; Odo ofSayeux plots in his 
favour, 73 1 Robert neglecu to help Odo. 76; hu feeble rule in Normandy, 
go: at war with Henry Reauclerk and Rufus, St; makes peace with Rufur, 
82; expels Henry from Che Colentin, 83; mediates between Rufus and 
M^colm Canmore, 83; allows Anselm to accept the Primacy, 92: again 
quarrels with Rufus (1094), 93 ; resolves to go on Crusade, 107 i pawns Nor- 
mandy to Rufus, loS; refuses the crown of Jerusalem, 109; hit claim to 
England set aside on death of Rufus, 119; returns from his Crusade, 122: 
English conspiracy formed in bis bvonc, S23; invades England, ibid. ; makes 
treaty of Alton, liid.; imptudeni visit to England (1103), 128; attacked by 
Henrv I. and defeated at TincbeWai (1106), ixg; imprisonmeiit and death, 
lyoVhis claim' dccend to Wdliam Clito. 132. 

Robert FitJhamon. See Fitzhamon. 

Robert of Cneklade. 189. I94- 

Robert of Gloucester. See Gloucester. 

Robert of lerusalent. Count of Flanders, sa^ 148, 

Robert of Melun, afterwards Bishop of Ueielbrd.ig2; condemns Bechet’s conducf. 
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Roehen. Peier de». BUhop of VSTinchettit, 347, 357; nude JiuticUr, 371; tout ol 
Henry 111 ., 391 : ai battle of Lincotit, 394: telationi with hit colleasues, 
400, 401 ; attacks De Bnrclti 4^4 S eyapaUuM* with De Bteautd, 405 ; turned 
out oi ofHce, leaves England, 411 i leturni and procures disgrace of Da 
BurBh,-4l3. 

Roches. William des, 438. 341. 
iMlei Caitle, lorl; 

by John, 3S5 2 . .... 

Rockingham Castle, 401. 

Rockingham. Council of (tooiJ, g6; results. 97. 

Roger le Vocr. nephew of Roger of Salisbury, Chancellor of Stephen, t6t; im- 
prisoned and disgraeed, ifia. 

Rome, appeals to. See AppealL 

Rome, jurisdiction of. over bishops, 36: relations ol Anglo-Saxon Church with, 
48; of Ang 1 >Nocman Church with. 48iL: growth of influence of, under 
Gregory Vll., £9: Witiiam of St. Calais appeals to, 77; Anselm appeals to, 
attitude of Rulus towards, 99: of Henry 1 ., 1452 spMals to, begin, 146; 
recognises Stephen's title. Ijj; disputes with Stephen, 1731!; under 
Henry II., at3fl.. 3431!.: encroachmenta under Henry HI., 415, 434, 433, 

Rome. S«e Alexander H., Gregory VH-. Urban II., Paschal II,, Calixius H., 
Innocent II., Eugenius HL, Adrian IV.. Alexander IIL, Lucius IIL, li>- 
noceni III.. Honorius III., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., AJeaander IV., 
Urban IV., Clement IV. 

Romney, «. 

Rosamond Cltnord, 147- 

RosM, Pi4tro, 4a3. 

Rouen, Council o( (1096), forbids by investltiue, iei> 

Rousn. luppotii Rufus spinst Robert Cutthose, 61 1 taken by the Angtvlni (1144), 
(75! siege of <1173). 431: in Richard's absence deSss Philip, 3ai; communa 
01, 3s6: amount ol annual brm. 333: besieged and captured by tha Pteneb, 

Rouen.^^'^altef of Coutanees. Arebbitbop oC 314. 315 ; becomes fustietaz, 316. 

Roamare. WiHian of, Earl of Lincoln, rebela against Stephen, 

Rosburch Castle, 431, aS8. 

Ruadbii, King of Connaught, High King of Ireland, attacks Oiarmalt, 219; makes 

E tace with blm, 430, ayt; defeated by ibe sons of Mesia, 234; flight from 
londalkln, 4342 besieges Dublin, 235; declines to treat with Henry IL, 
438 ; but comes to terms in 1473. 239; bis daughter, 24% 

Rulos, Richard of, 41. 

Runnymeds. 376. 

Rutland, Papal nuncio, 443, 


Sa*wut.P. 104. 

St. Albans, Great Council at (1143). 174: ptmlegci of the monastery, aSa; Great 
Council at (1213), 369. 

Sl Calais, William of, 39 ; deserts tbe cause of Rufus, 73 ; his trial, appeal to 
Rome, and condemnilioo, 77; pardoned fiogi}, Sai Bupporti Rufiis at Rock- 
ingham, 96. 

Su Oavid a, Diocese of, iia. 

Si. Edmund's Abbey, indebted tis the jewa, 274 ; privileges, 283. 

St. Ives. 174. 

SU Lis, Simon of. Earl of Huntingdoo and Norlbamplon, 32. 

SL Suzanne, Herbert of, 60. 

Sl Paul's, London, 316, mass meetings at, 328. 

St. Swithin's, Wincholer, 1S8. 

Salidin. Sultan of Eg)pi, at siege of Acre, 299; courtesy to Richard, 302: harasses 
Richard's Ime of march, 319: defeated at Aisui;306; negotiates, 307; charged 
with murder of Conrad, joS; reluctant to nuke peace, 3091 but eomes la 
terms (1192), 310; bis dieatni of conquest, 310, 311 ; his death (1193), 311. 

Saladin Tithe, the, 239, 471. 
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Salerno, znedical ecience at, 189. 

Silisboiy, Gemot and Oath of (loSfi), 37. 

SaJiitiBiy, John of, on cbivaliy, 185: oa Cuhion* of drest, 187; on a dauical 
education, ig< ; on Abefard, 192; 00 ibe new monasticism. 197; incura the 
diipleaaure of Henry It. (1159), aoS; on tbe Becket que.lioi, 217, 218; on 
forest laws, 274 ; on coona of jusuce, 278. 

Salitbiiry, Roger, Bishop of, 68 j managea the eache^uer of Henry I., 140 j attitude 
towards tbe Empress, 151; aideawitb St^ben, 154; Stepbm quarrels with, 
t6r, 162. 

Salisbury, William Longespde, Earl cf, 369, 372; at Boovines. 373. 

Samson, abbot of St. Edmunds, hie Norfolk brogue, 184: bis finance, 274; his 
jurisdictions, 283. 

Savigny, monastic order of. 195. 

Savoyard favourites of Henry 111., 4202. 

Sfafrarrirnj ABronii, 273. 

Scarborough, aog. 

Scholuticism. beginnings of, iga. 
ochooli, English, in twelfth century, 193. 

science, beginnings in twelfth century England, 189. , _ . 

acoilind. relations of. with England, 28. 83 : dispute between Malcolm and Rufus, 
84 ; Edgar and Rufus, ito; under Hertfy I., 153 : under Henry II., 204; 

kfter ueaty ofFalaise, 2jt: under Ricbaid I.,28S, aSg. 

Scotland. See M^eolm Canmore, Duncan, Donaldbane, Edgar, Alexander I<, 
Daidd 1., William the Lien, Alesander II.. Alexander 111. 

|»K, Michael, 1Q4, 303. . , 

ocuuge, origin ot 203 j scuuge of Toulouse (1159), »Wi. ; nature of, 169 ; under 
John, 364. 

|<«x, Ralph oC Bishop of Roebeiter, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 133, 135' 
stpave, Stephen, Justiciar, 4t7, 410.420. , .. 

SwBptingham, Gilbert ot his parish scbMl, 193 ; bis menasue order, 19s , the lay- 
btoibeii, 197, 

genlae, battle of, its significance, t, 4. 

Sergius IV., Pope. 102. 

SjWMd, Righard, 420. _ 

Sherili; duties ofi in Anglo-Norman period, 42. 522: lelations of, with the Exchequer, 
... »4ti Sherifrsaid,2it; InquutofSktTtfft.tJOi sheriffs under John, 364. 3^ 
Shue-courl, the, 38 ; bishops cease to preside in. 52 ; ordinance of Henry I. respecV 
'"fii *39 ; composition ofi 325 ; work of, under Norman Kings, 321 1 
eP"**Suty, charter of. 349 ; sacked,4i9- fVm«!r 

bhtopshireot Shrewsbury, Earls of, Roger Monlgoiiiery.3x; aggressions of hiroseu 
and his successors on the Welsh, 57 ; Hugh Montgomery, 79. 81 ; deatn or, 

* *3 5 Belleme, Robert of, q.v. 
pWj** Queen of Jerusalem, 300 ; her death, 301. 
cPy’ ^ Queen of Scotland, daughter of Henry I., «S3- 

!* o* An;ou, her marriage with tbe ^10 declared invalid, t5a 
|!¥'aofConveriana, 122. 

“‘tuy, Crown of, accepted for Edmund Ctoochback. 444 1 1 449- 
I ward Bam, 62. <, 1 i. 

Slaves, foreign trade in, 47 ; class ofi vanishes after the Conquest, 39, 184 J slavei 
_ Ireland, 233. 

Snewdon. Johaid ai 
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at Cooncil of WiflchMier, <£3: allow* tbe Emprett to etupe him, 165: 
r^uced to uopoieacci ; Eail of Cbester turn* igaiou, >68 ; capliued U 
Unioln t&9; fuEng cC Liondona* towasd*. 170, 17 1; ralca^d, 172; 

bciieget Oxloid Cattle, tpji relation* tnili CeoScey de Mantlet ilie, iltJ^ 174; 

S uaneli again with lb« Church, *712 caote of quarrel, 176; batuibet 
jcbb.tbop Theobald, <771 thwarted ahoot tbe ascecaaioa, 178, 179: cornea 
to term* with Henry of ^jou, *79; death and character, iSo; attitude of 
Henry 11. toward*, 26$, 

_ hen of Anagr ’ -- 

Stigand, Atchbiit., „ ... 

WiUiam'i favour, 9; ulten to Nonnaitdy, 13; depose by Papal legate*, 48. 
Stilling Cattle, aja. 

Sienor. 3S7. 

Stn'gnil, 230. 

StHguJ Castle, 418. 

Sweyn Etttithsson, King of Denmitk. ctalm to English crown, 12 ; William U 
negoilatee walb, 15 ; altacke England, ig; intiigoce with the teb^oui Bail* 

Sylvcst4“li 

TAiu.tBOi.'*o eampaign, 431, 4J1. 

Talbot, Geo&ey, <}&. 

TaJva*. Hooae of, 81, it*. 

Talvai, Mabel, 114. 

Tutctcd, King of Siedy, at feud with Richard L. 296 ; tecoociled to him. 297. 
Taniatry, 227. 

Tata, aa& 

Tcaplai*. the order o( 3J0, 496, 

Temple, the New, 374. 

Tnurrir, 167. 

Theobald of Bee, Archblabop of Caotabny, 163s quarreli with Stephen, 175: 
exiled for aoendiag Council of Rheuna (1148), 1771 dedine* to Crown 
Eastace, 179; ncgocUica peace between Stephen and Henry, itid.; hi* 
motivea, >80; patron of Vecariv*. 191; hi* ichool at Canterbury, 194; 
bvoured by Henry IL, 199; cecoaunenda Beckel to the Kmg, 200; Beckei, 
the Atcfabuhop’i protCg*. aoo, soi; death of Theobald, 206: hi* attitude 
ia tetui to appeala, a^; and the rigfat* of church-courts, 209. 

Theobald of Eiampes. 194. 

Theobald IV. of Blois and Cbartiea, in alliance wtb Henry L, 148; claims the 
crown of England, <54; but ahandeos hi* cJana, 133; tries to procure 
Stcphen'a release, iCg. 

Tbelfotd, See oli 33, 87. 

Thomas, AcchVuhop Yotb, 33, 

Thomas of Savoy, 420 £ 

Tbouars, Amaury, VUconnt of, 33L 

” --Ji, ArcbbtshopofYotk, eaJed, . 

js of Glastonbury, 48; violence of, 33. 

Tiberias IHittin], battle o£ 258, tgff. 300. 303. 

TickbiU Cisile, tt4 : honour ol, given 10 John, 303 i Castle oi; besieged, 321. 
Tigbeman CRsaire, lord of Bteifoe, hi* feud with Oiarmait, 229. 23a. 

Tincbebrai, Edgar Albeling at, ag; desmiption o£ <29. 

Tintem Abbey, 195. 

ToVig of Wallingloed, 61. 

Toulouse, Aqoitanian claim eo. 204; scutage and ezpeditioo of Toulouse (1139). 

205. See Raymond V.. Raymond V1^ Raymood VIL 
Tooraine, eastern part of, cedri to Phslv Augustus, 321. 

Tour*, 321, 330. 

Towns, eSect of Norman Conquest 011,41: government o£ in early Norman period, 
42; under Henry C, 143; vilUes despised in, 184; bow taxed under 
Henry IL, 269, 34B ; govensment ol, in thirteenth century, 489 S privileges 
of; 495. 



rra(f4fi>i d4 tfgihtit. the, aiuibaled to Ranult Giant ill, s&S, tj3 B.i cited, aSj; 

nuy b« hy llvb«}| WiJiee, jn. 

Traii-buion, Ccmntiiaioni ^gj. 

TonWidge Cattle, 75 ; uken by lUnrr IIL, 46*, 

Tuau. the Loid Ldwitd at, eSa. 

iBJgol, Of Sc. Aiitltewt, biasrephee oi Sc UMigUct ol Scotland, 84 ; £ithop of SU 
Andiewc ijj. 

Torttehanj, Robert de, 344. 

Turold, appointed abbot of Fcietboioo£ii. *4, 15, 

Th eedmoiicfa, 339, 

Twenge. Robert, 416. 

Twcotr-five, committee of, ia Uacna Caita, jSi ft 
Tyburn, 528. 

Tynemouth Cattle, loO. 

Tyie, 258. 3gg,3o3, tio. 

TjiieU, Waiter, iiS. 


-..iliec cioviih - 

(fiban Tope, 68; acknowledged bp Aotelacoa, 91 : Rurutwiil not acknowledge, 
91. 98, Antciro appeal! to, 96 ; acknowledged by Rufue. 98; luppoita Anielin, 
iCtd. ; hold) Counter Clermont, loi ; uuiiaiet FitttCruiade, toa; teconcilea 
Robert and Ruiuc to8 1 icluclaai toqoanel with Kuiua, llo. 

Urban IV., Tope, 4M. 

UUCwIe,4i8. 

Vaeaeitia, Migitter, tgt, 19a. 

Valenee, William, Unbop-cleet of, 410. 

Valence, WiUiam oC, hal(>btoiher oi HeniyUL<43d, 44 k: attacka Uontloii, 47a, 

Varangu guard, Engliehuen lo, 63. 

Vaudrcuit, conference oC dJi* 

Venice, Jame« ol^ igt. 

Venice, ueaiy of, aga, 

Vcrmandoit, 357. 

Veeci, Buttace de, jM. 

Veain, the, in diapute between Prance and Normandy. 6a, >15: Norman Vezia 
ceded lo France, 175: treaty reipcetioe (iijb). aoa; war in (ti6o.6i), acd; 
Quarrel reipecting, of Henry II. and Mubp Augudur, 337; abandoned by 
Mchard, 13< ; retroceded by rbitip. 338. 

Vdeelay, aenlencea of (1166), a 19: Third Ctuiade tlatla horn, 093. 

Vienna, 318, 

VUIeine, condition Of, under Williaia L, 39: in the twellUi century, 184; in the 
thirteenth century, 314 {, 

Vital, St., 193. 

Viterbo, Henry of Altnaine murdered at, 483. 

WALca. See Bleddyn, Rbiwa]lon,Owaii>, Ltewelpo. 

Walei, dealing! of William I. wilfa, 57; Welch expedition of Rurut, 94; Welrb 
policy of Rufu*, III ; advance of the matcheri in, iix; under Henry I-, >S^> 
riaingof the South againit Supben, 137; under ffeniy H., S04; under John, 
360, 361, 3C6 ; royal demecnei in, granted Co Edward, 444 ; tketch of Welch 
character, 446. 

Wallingibcd. the Conqueror aC.S; ia held ibe the Bmpreac, 166; aiege of, 179: 
Great Council at fitSS). aoi. 

Walter, Biihop of Hereford, 0, 

Walter, Hubert, Eisbop of Saliabury, later Archbishop of Canterbury, goei 00 
Ciusade, 093 ■, becomes Piimatu and Juiticiai, 3X1; Ricbaid’a deputy tn 
England, 32a ; his characterand afateamansbip, 333 1 account o/hu mearurei, 
324 B. i opposed by Great Coun^ (2x97), 336; his treatment of London, 327 C; 
iCTOved from JuMlIeiifibip, 329; iGitg Jeha'e Chancellor, 347; supporu 
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to CtnUfbaiv, oo; rer«''UefhittR>«au»ce, gas bit compact with Antelni, 
UU. I hii polK)r daring the Papal ■cniim.O}: i^ainaitacki Normandy (1094), 
9); Crtl qoarid with AtikIci. 94; bruisa Anaeltn to trial at Roclunaham, 
96; with ontalitlactorp leantu, 97; acknowledcca Urban, 93; attitude t^ 
ward* Rome, 9); dealt with the cooepitacr of Robert Mowbray, lod; WcNh 
caminaign (1095), 107; punithea lebela, <><•!. ; recciyei Normandy in pawn, 
toS: ^al quanel with Anadra, I09; r^tione with Cdgar of Scotland, ill ; 
Welah eapediiioni of, iia, iij; continental police ot bit later yean, 115; 
war in Maine, lifi; receive* the Ouchy of Aquilarne in pawn, ihd.; death 
of, lib; deaigna on Ireland, aaX 

William IL of Sidy. >9d. 

William IX,. Dutic of Aquitaine. Count of Poitoo. jt, 115, itfi. 

William the Lion, Kmjg of Scotland, Joint the princes in 1177, *50; raidi England, 
•tii. ; captured at Alnwicb, 751; becocnee the vaisal of ilenry It,, a5a; is 
relca^ Itom vassalage by Richard, abd. aSg: o/fert to buv Nottburabcriand, 
jaa; demands northern shnet lioni John. 347; later reJaiions with John, 
159. !<*• 

William Athetins. son of Henry t.,lut beuuthaU t«S; interferes with the rights of 
the See of Oath, 13] ; his tnirriige. 149: his death, ijo. 

William, cldcit son of licniy n„ aoi; death, aoa. 

Willtan Fitrorhein. See Pitiotbern. 

WiUiam of Poitiera. See Poiiieta. WiUiam of. 

Wlneheiitr, submiii to the Conqueror, 7; teat of Eichcquer, 4}, I18, 141, 36S1 
trade o^ 141: Chuxb council at (4139). aitacki Stephen, 463; Matilda 
ccknowledced at, 170; dege of WoUetey Castle, ipai Richard's second 
coronation u'ses place at. ju; lahen by Louia of Prance, 3^; uii.Moat* 
(oiiian, 474* 

NVinchcsier, Henry of. See Henry of Wineheatex. 

NVindsoc Casile, holde out for jehn. ySd. 

-Wither. William." 4 tfl. 

SVelvesey Caatli, besieged, 172. 

Weodsueb, Gteat Council at, att : Welsh chiefs at, 3G0. 

Worcester, Qishoo of, supports Oe Monifort, 463. 

Worcsstcf, WulManoC See Woifsian. 

Worcester, cily of, burned, lUj army of tha Lord Edward at, 474. 

Worms, Concordil of, tjs, 

WulC son of Harold, fia. 

Wuifnotb, son of Codn^n, ba, 70, 

Wulfsian, Uishop of Worcester, submits to Willism 1., 9: luppmts Norman rate, 
I4: loyally in 1073, 34: not highly educated. 47; uucki the slave-trade, 
ihd . ; supports Rulue agairul Odo of Oayeus, 73 ; bis housekeeping, 283. 

WOraburg, diet of (1163), aiS. 

YaauovTK, feud with Cinque Ports, 401. f 

Yom-Tob, the KsbbI, agj. 

York, Archbishops oL See Thomas of Oayeuz, Gerard, Tbnritan, Henry Murdac, 
WiUiam Vililleibect, GeoAtey Plantacenet. 

York, submits to WiUiam 1. (lobS). 18 : Casue oL altscled and relieved, 19 ; taken 
by the Danes, 30; recovered by WtUiam L, 31; mauacre of Jewt at, 09> 

York, See of, highly privileged, 135. 

Yorkshire, commaintt of, 364. 

Ypria, William oL 158, 168, xya 17L 
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